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ART.  I.— A  SYSTE3I  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEHIENT  FOR  THE  WEST. 

In  a  country  long  inhabited,  where  the  soil  has  been  reduced  to  cul- 
tivation, the  mineral  resources  ascertained  and  developed,  and  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  established,  it  requires  but  little 
intelligence  or  foresight  to  project  and  locate  a  system  of  internal  im- 
provement. In  such  a  country,  the  utility  or  profits  of  a  canal  or  rail 
way  may  be  calculated  with  as  much  certainty  as  any  of  the  more 
common  transactions  of  business.  But  in  one  like  the  United  States, 
and  more  especially  that  part  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  where 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  soil  has  been  reduced  to  cultivation,  and 
immense  regions  remain  totally  uninhabited — where  the  mineral 
wealth  remains  unexplored,  and  even  the  capacity  of  the  rivers  for 
navigation  not  well  known — it  requires  much  reflection  and  forecast 
to  project  a  system  of  improvement  that  will  be  suited  to  the  wants  and 
demands  of  the  country,  when  more  generally  settled,  and  its  resources 
more  fully  developed. 

We  must  first  project  a  system  of  commerce  corresponding  to  the 
physical  geography,  climate,  mineral  resources,  soil,  and  vegetable 
productions  of  a  given  region  ;  and  also,  to  its  relative  location  in  re- 
gard to  other  countries,  before  we  can  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in 
reference  to  a  system  of  internal  improvement.  For,  roads  and  canals 
being  designed  as  the  agents  of  commerce,  should  be  so  located  as  to 
conform  to  its  laws,  and  facilitate  its  operations. 

To  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  commerce,  we  must 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  great  agents  of  civilization,  designed  to  estab- 
lisb  social  intercourse  and  sympathy  between  the  inhabitants  of  ev- 
ery part  of  the  earth  ;  to  the  end,  that  one  great  principle  of  moral  and 
social  action  may  every  where  prevail.  To  enforce  this  design  the 
products  of  the  tropics  were  made  to  differ  materially  from  those  of 
colder  climates  ;  while  the  convenience  and  comforts  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  respective  regions  were  made  each  to  depend,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  products  of  the  other. 

Owing  to  this  provision  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  products  of 
the  south  seek  a  market  in  the  north,  while  those  of  the  north  go  south 
for  consumption.     But  as  the  products  of  the  extremes  find  a  market 
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also  in  the  central  region,  this,  is  indicated  as  the  natural  and  most 
convenient  place  for  all  parties  to  meet  and  exchange  their  commod- 
ities. Hence,  the  natural  and  prevailing  currents  of  commerce  flow 
from  the  extremes  of  north  and  south,  towards  the  centre  ;  and  again 
outward,  distributing  to  each  region  the  kind  and  quantity  of  commod- 
ities required  for  their  consumption.  This  is  the  first  great  principle 
to  be  observed  in  a  system  of  commerce-;  but  owing  to  the  irregular 
distribution  of  the  minerals,  soils,  and  waters,  this  principle  is  subject 
to  many  modifications,  which  diversify  and  give  to  certain  branches  of 
commerce  every  possible  direction;  yet  these  are  but  tributaries  of  the 
main  current,  and  when  united  with  it,  conform  to  its  laws. 

In  Asia  and  Europe,  the  nature  of  the  social  institutions,  and  the 
great  number  of  nations  differing  from  each  other  in  their  laws,  genius, 
and  habits,  have  tended  to  countervail  and  thwart  this  primary  prin- 
ciple of  commerce  ;  and  it  is  partly  owing  to  these  causes,  that  civili- 
zation has  been  so  long  confined  to  the  more  temperate  regions. 

Among'the  many  advantages  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  enjoy,  there  is  perhaps,  none  more  important  than 
that  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  an  entire  natural  division  of  the 
continent,  extending  through  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  with  its  sys- 
tem of  water  courses,  fromtheir  sources  to  their  final  outlet  to  the  ocean, 
is  under  the  control  of  one  government,  inhabited  by  the  same  race, 
speaking  one  language  and  professing  one  religion. 

When  we  contemplate  a  map  of  this  region,  it  appears  plainly,  that 
nature  has  delineated  the  outlines  of  a  system  of  improvement,  con- 
forming to  the  principles  of  commerce  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
illustrate;  but  she  has  left  the  details  to  be  filled  up  and  carried  out  by 
the  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Mississippi  river,  running  from  north  to  south,  divides  the  valley 
into  parts  nearly  equal,  and  constitutes  the  great  commercial  thorough- 
fare of  this  region  ;  and  should  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  a  general 
system  of  internal  improvement  for  the  whole  west,  if  not,  indeed,  for 
the  entire  Union.  On  this  river,  and  within  the  central  region,  will  be 
located  the  great  commercial  city  of  the  valley — the  place  of  exchange 
between  the  north  and  the  south — the  centre  of  a  great  system  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  as  well  as  of  commerce. 

But  in  a  region  so  extensive  and  so  abundant  in  all  the  elements  of 
wealth,  there  must  be  many  great  commercial  cities,  each  having  their 
own  scheme  of  internal  improvement;  but  still  connected  with,  and 
constituting  a  part  of  the  general  system.  Cincinnati,  for  instance, 
has  already  projected  a  system  of  improvement  of  her  own,  and  with 
a  forecast  and  enterprise  unparalelled  in  commercial  history,  has  made 
rapid  strides  towards  its  completion.  But  she  does  not  deem  her  sys- 
tem complete,  without  a  connection  by  railroad,  with  the  Mississippi, 
at  St.  Louis  ;  for  this  will  bring  her  into  full  and  complete  communi- 
cation with  the  great  system  of  the  valley.  She  is  becoming  a  great 
producer,  and  it  is  her  true  policy  to  extend  the  facilities  of  distributing 
her  products.  When  these  arrive  at  St.  Louis,  they  are  then  at  the 
centre  of  the  great  commercial  system,  and  maybe  thence  distributed 
throuo'hout  its  remotest  range,  to  every  point  where  a  market  can  be 
found.     In  like  manner,  a  great  commercial  city  will,  in  time,  grow 
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up  near  our  western  border,  on  the  Missouri  river.  This  must  also 
have  its  own  system  of  improvement ;  but  still  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  general  system,  by  a  connection  with  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
principal  towns  and  cities  on  the  Mississippi,  will  also  project  systems 
of  .their  own,  calculated  to  accommodate  the  country  around  them  ; 
for,  in  a  region  so  extensive  this,  if  it  were  even  practicable,  it  would 
not  be  good  economy  to  locate  every  work  so  as  to  lead  directly  to  the 
centre. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  all  the  principal  cities  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  when  projecting  systems  of  internal  improvement  adapted 
to  their  respective  locations,  should  have  aimed  to  connect  their  com- 
merce with  that  of  the  Mississippi  river ;  and  if  we  trace  their  routes 
as  projected  on  the  map,  we  shall  discover  that  they  all  converge  to  a 
point  in  the  central  region.  The  railway  from  Charleston,  in  South 
Carolina,  uniting  with  that  from  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  a  few  years,  to  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  opening  a  commu- 
nication with  the  Mississippi,  through  the  navigation  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Ohio  rivers.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  line  of  railroad  will 
not  stop  at  Nashville  ;  for  she  will  have  a  system  of  her  own  fo  build 
up,  and  will  aim  to  connect  with  the  Ohio  river  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash,  so  as  to  be  brought  in  a  more  direct  communication  with  the 
east,  and  the  lakes  of  the  north.  This  point  being  reached,  the  im- 
portance of  a  connection  with  a  road  from  St.  Louis  to  Louisville,  or 
Cincinnati,  will  appear  so  obvious  and  important,  that  this  short  sec- 
tion will  doubtless  be  completed,  and  thus  Charleston  and  Savannah 
will  be  connected  by  means  of  a  railway,  with  the  great  western  sys- 
tem, at  St.  Louis.  Again  :  the  road  from  St.  Louis  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
connects  with  the  system  of  that  city,  and  the  improvements  now  con- 
templated in  Kentucky  uniting  with  the  road  from  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, to  the  Ohio  river,  will  open  a  continuous  line  from  Richmond, 
also,  to  St.  Louis.  This  is  likewise  the  natural  terminus  of  the  lines 
of  improvement  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  the  former  pursuing 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  latter  traversing  the  central  region 
between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  lakes.  It  will  not  be  long  before  New 
York  and  Boston  will  be  connected  by  a  line  of  railroad  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi, at  Galena^  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  these  great  cities  will 
not  be  content  to  confine  their  operations  to  the  north,  and  give  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  full  possession  of  the  great  central  region. 
A  line  of  railway  from  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  St.  Louis  or 
Alton,  will  let  them  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  no  work  in  the 
valley  would,  perhaps,  be  more  profitable  to  the  stockholders.  If  the 
line  of  railway  now  in  contemplation  from  Alton  to  Springfield  should 
be  completed,  it  will,  doubtless,  be  extended  sooner  or  later,  so  as  to 
intersect  witli  the  Michigan  road  from  Detroit  to  Chicago  ;  and  the 
Michigan  and  Illinois  Canal  may  also  be  regarded  as  another  branch 
of  the  same  system.  Again  :  the  railway  in  contemplaiion  from  Mo- 
bile to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  will  connect  the  waters  of  Mo- 
bile Bay  and  the  intermediate  country  with  the  commercial  system 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  completely  as  though  the  road  were 
continued  to  St.  Louis. 

Should  all  these  works  be  completed,  one  who  was  a  stranger  to 
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their  history,  would  very  naturally  conclude  that  they  had  been  pro* 
iected  by  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  and  designed  for  her  especial  bene- 
fit ;  and  would  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  but  that  each  project  was  conceived 
and  carried  out  mainly  by  those  residing  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
respective  lines,  and  without  concert  with  each  other. 

But  we  have  digressed  somewhat  from  our  subject.  We  set  out 
with  the  intention  of  saying  something  in  regard  to  a  system  of  im- 
provement for  our  own  State — a  subject  about  which  much  can  be 
said,  but  towards  the  consummation  whereof  we  fear  little  can  be  done 
for  many  years  yet  to  come.  We  are  the  advocates  of  every  improve- 
ment that  can  in  any  way  promote  the  development  of  our  vast  re- 
sources; but  we  must  not  permit  our  zeal  to  beguile  us  into  the  advo- 
cacy of  impracticable  or  unprofitable  schemes.  In  this  age  of  steam 
and  magnetism,  few  individuals  can  limit  their  views  of  internal  im- 
provement to  anything  short  of  a  railway ;  this  is  quite  natural,  but  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  a  railway  can  be  constructed  between 
any  two  points  in  Missouri  with  a  fair  prospect  of  reasonable  profits 
to  the  Stockholders,  for  many  years  to  come.  There  is  at  present  no 
point  in  the  interior  of  sufficient  commercial  importance  to  afford  a 
fair  business  to  an  extensive  railway,  and  the  country  is  not  sufficiently 
settled  in  any  direction,  except,  perhaps,  near  the  Missouri  river,  to 
afford  much  business  on  or  near  the  line  between  any  two  given  points. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  business  of  the  western  counties  in 
the  region  of  the  Missouri  river,  would  sustain  a  road  from  there  to 
some  point  on  the  Mississippi,  were  it  not  that  boats  on  the  Missouri 
would  still  continue  to  carry  a  large  portion  of  the  freight;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  during  the  season  of  high  water  in  the  Missouri,  a 
railway  could  not  compete  successfully  with  the  river  navigation. 
None  can  doubt  the  advantages  of  such  a  work  to  the  country,  but  we 
apprehend  that  few  would  be  found  willing  to  invest  their  money  in 
stock  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  fair  dividends. 

The  most  plausible  route  for  a  railroad  in  Missouri,  in  our  opinion, 
is  on  the  line  between  St.  Louis  and  the  Iron  Mountain.  The  demand 
for  iron  at  St.  Louis  would  in  all  probability  be  sufficient  to  support 
this  road  ;  and  the  material  is  doubtless  suflicient  in  quantity  to  supply 
any  demand  for  centuries  to  come  ;  and  were  a  railway  constructed  be- 
tween these  two  points,  it  would  probably  stimulate  the  production  of 
iron  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  business  on  the  road  within 
a  short  time  after  its  completion.  If,  when  the  proper  estimates  shall 
be  made,  it  should  be  ascertained  that  such  a  result  could  be  relied  on, 
no  other  enterprize  that  could  be  projected  at  an  equal  expense,  would 
tend  so  much  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  State.  The  line  traverses 
a  country  more  abundant  in  mineral  wealth  than  perhaps  any  other 
of  the  same  extent  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  besides  iron, 
lead,  and  copper — granite,  marble,  timber,  and  fuel  would  constitute 
considerable  items  of  transportation  ;  while  all  the  profits  arising  from 
these  latter  articles  may  be  regarded  as  a  clear  gain  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country. 

Where  transportation  cannot  be  obtained  by  water,  railways  are  to 
be  preferred  for  the  transportation  of  all  heavy  mineral  products,  build- 
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ing  material,  and  fuel,  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  move  these  commod- 
ities beyond  the  distance  of  a  day's  drive  with  a  common  team ;  for, 
inasmuch  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  producing  and  preparing  these 
commodities  for  market  do  not  produce  stock  and  grain,  the  cost  of 
transportation,  whether  with  their  own  or  by  the  teams  of  others,  is  so 
much  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  article  ;  and  whether  it 
materially  affects  the  profits  of  the  producer  or  not,  it  must,  in  the  end, 
be  paid  by  the  consumer  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  prin- 
Qiple  enters  into  the  transportation  of  all  commodities,  after  they  have 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  producers.  But  in  a  country  where  agri- 
cultural labor  and  agricultural  products  are  redundant,  it  is»  the  true 
policy  of  the  farmer  to  use  his  own  teams  in  the  transportation  of  his 
products,  although  he  may  not  gain  in  money  quite  as  much  by  the 
operation  as  would  be  esteemed  a  fair  price  per  diem  for  his  teams  and 
drivers  ;  but  there  is  a  limit,  of  course,  beyond  which  this  policy  can- 
not be  carried  with  profit.  Few  farmers,  under  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem of  railroad  or  canal  improvement  can  dispense  altogether  with  the 
use  of  their  teams ;  and  therefore,  the  great  point  to  be  aimed  at,  is 
to  extend,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  distance  that  these  teams  can  be 
made  profitable  in  transporting  their  crops.  This  is  the  principle 
which  enters  into  the  economy  of  constructing  macadamized  and  plank 
roads ;  for  any  improvement  that  enables  the  farmer  to  increase  the 
load  or  rate  of  travel,  is  so  much  directly  gained  to  him,  and  indirectly 
to  the  community. 

If  the  rivers  of  the  State  of  Missouri  were  improved  by  dams  and 
locks,  so  as  to  afford  slack  water  navigation  as  far  as  practicable,  there 
would  exist  no  great  necessity  for  railways  ;  for  such  improvements, 
in  connection  with  macadamized  or  plank  roads,  would  afford  the 
means  of  transportation  to  every  part  of  the  State.  This  is  a  system 
strongly  indicated  by  the  geography  of  the  country,  and  is,  in  our 
opinion,  better  calculated  to  promote  the  agricultural  interest  than  any 
other  that  could  be  devised  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  car- 
ried into  effect.  Such  a  system  could  be  carried  out  with  our  own  labor 
and  without  the  use  of  any  foreign  material.  These  are  important 
considerations  ;  for,  by  furnishing  all  the  appliances  necessary  to  the 
consummation  of  the  system,  we  should  avoid  that  state  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment  which  has  almost  every  where  attended  the  construc- 
tion of  extensive  railways. 

The  subject  of  plank  roads  is  exciting  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
some  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  rapidly  gaining 
ground  that  they  are  in  all  respects  better  than  macadamized  roads  ; 
and  preferable  in  an  economical  point  of  view  to  railways,  for  short 
distances,  except,  perhaps,  over  great  thoroughfares  of  traveling,  and 
between  points  that  furnish  constant  and  large  supplies  of  freight.  In 
timbered  districts  they  can  be  made  for  perhaps  less  than  one-half  the 
cost  of  macadamized  roads,  and  do  not  require  as  much  to  keep  them 
in  repair-  In  the  State  of  New  York  where  they  have  tested  every 
mode  of  improvement  for  the  transportation  of  both  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, plank  roads  are  rapidly  growing  into  favor.  We  copy  from 
the  Lexington  Express  the  following  article,  which  that  .paper  credits 
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to  the  Utica  [N.  Y.]  Herald,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  favorable 
opinion  entertained  of  plank  roads  in  that  part  of  the  country : 

Success  of  Pla7ik  Roads — The  people  of  this  section  are  now  reaping  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Plank  lioads.  We  have  now  extending  irom  this  city  four  distinct 
lines  of  plank  roads — one  extending  to  Boonville,  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  thir- 
ty-two miles ;  one  to  Bridgewater,  about  20  miles  to  the  south,  and  soon  to  be  exten- 
ded twenty  miles  further;  another  to  Waterville,  twenty  miles  south-west,  and  to 
be  extended  fifteen  miles  more  to  Hamilton  ;  and  the  fourth  extending  westward  to 
Rome,  sixteen  miles,  and  forming,  by  junction  with  others  at  Home,  an  uninterrup- 
ted plank  road  communication  with  the  northern  parts  of  Oneida  and  Lewis  coun- 
ties, and  I*ike  Ontario  and  Salmon  river,  in  Oswego  coun4y.  There  are  also  seve- 
ral direct  and  lateral  extensions  of  this  line  now  in  progress  and  in  contemplation, 
which,  when  completed,  will  link  the  extreme  southern  counties  of  theState,and 
open  an  easy  and  rapid  communication  between  sections  which  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed but  litle  intercourse  with  each  other.  All  the  plank  roads  that  have  been 
put  into  operation  in  this  State  are  doing  a  prosperous  and  profitable  business. 
The  roads  in  this  section  are  all  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  toll.  We  mentioned  a 
lew  days  ago  that  the  Rome  and  Oowego  road  had  divided  six  per  cent,  on  the 
proiits  of  the  last  six  months.  We  learn  that,  after  paying  this  dividend,  one-third 
of  the  tolls  have  been  invested  as  a  sinking  fund,  thus  making  the  earnings  of  the 
road  during  the  half  year  about  nine  per  cent,  on  the  cai)ital  stock.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  road  was  about  eighty-five  thousand  dollars.  Since  its  construction  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  travel  reaching  Oswego  by  way  of  the  lake  has  gone 
over  this  route.  We  notice  recently  in  a  Milwaukie,  Wisconsin,  paper,  that  the 
receipts  for  tolls  on  the  Chicago  plank  road  already,  amount  to  one  hundred  dollars 
a  day,  and  it  is  yet  completed  only  about  twelve  miles. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  plank  roads  were  first  used  in  Russia — 
they  have  been  used  in  Canada  for  many  years,  with  success  ;  and  if 
we  should  conclude  that  their  utility  has  been  fairly  tested,  and  that 
they  are  equal  to  their  reputation,  they  are,  doubtless,  better  adapted 
to  the  condition  and  general  economy  of  our  State,  than  any  other 
mode  of  improvement  yet  discovered.  And,  withal,  so  little  skill  is 
required  in  their  construction,  that  the  farmers  in  a  well  settled  neigh- 
borhood might,  in  a  few  years,  by  their  own  labor,  construct  all  the 
roads  necessary  to  their  convenience,  without  drawing  materially  from 
the  labor  of  their  farms.  By  the  use  of  moveable  saw  mills,  the  plank 
may  be  cut  on  the  road  ;  and,  in  timbered  districts,  could  be  afforded  as 
cheap  in  Missouri,  as  in  any  part  of  the  Union. 

There  is  another  advantage  attending  the  construction  of  plank 
roads,  arising  from  the  fact,  that  whatever  work  may  be  done  at  any 
one  time,  may  be  completed  and  applied  to  immediate  use.  This  will 
enable  neighborhoods  or  companies  to  progress  with  the  work  by  ad- 
ding sections  from  time  to  time,  according  to  their  means,  while  it  en- 
sures to  them  also,  the  full  benefit  of  all  their  labor. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  conclude  that  the  improve- 
ment of  our  rivers,  as  far  as  practicable,  constitutes  the  first  important 
step  in  our  system  ;  and  that  the  construction  of  plank  roads,  so  as  to 
unite  with  navigation  at  convenient  points,  will  perfect  a  system  more 
beneficial  to  the  State  than  any  other,  perhaps,  that  could  be  devised 
in  our  present  condition. 

We  are  aware  that  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  is  diflicult,  and, 
at  some  seasons  impracticable,  for  all  useful   purposes.    We  kno\s  j, 
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furthermore,  that  an  opinion  is  generally  entertained,  that  it  is  not 
susceptible  of  improvement,  beyond  the  removal  of  logs  and  snags  ; 
but  until  a  survey  shall  have  been  made,  and  the  causes  of  obstruction 
fully  examined  and  considered  by  scientific  individuals,  we  are  unwil- 
ling to  adopt  the  opinion  that  a  stream  affording  so  large  a  volume  of 
water,  and  unobstructed  Ify  rocks  and  shoals,  cannot  be  rendered  nav- 
igable at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  ice  excepted. 

As  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  this  system,  we  res- 
pectfully suggest  that  a  thorough  and  skilful  survey  should  be  made, 
of  all  the  rivers  within  our  borders,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  prac- 
ticability of  their  improvement ;  and  further,  that  a  general  law  be 
enacted,  authorizing  the  formation  of  companies  for  the  construction 
of  works  of  internal  improvement,  under  such  limitations  and  restric- 
tions as  will  be  calculated  to  protect  the  community  from  the  abuse  of 
the  privileges  conferred. 

The  importance  of  enlarging  the  facilities  of  transportation  is  felt 
and  admitted  by  every  intelligent  citizen  with  whom  we  have  conversed; 
but  we  have  met  with  no  one  who  seems  to  have  matured,  in  his  own 
mind,  any  plan  of  operation.  Much  indeed,  we  may  say  that  every 
thing — depends  upon  beginning  at  the  right  point ;  and  to  do  this,  we 
must  first  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject. When  these  shall  have  been  acquired,  we  can  then  begin  to 
reason  intelligently,  and  our  conclusions  will  be  sound  and  entitled 
to  respect.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  cause  the  proper  facts  to  be 
ascertained  and  laid  before  the  people,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
the  employment  of  competent  engineers  to  survey  our  rivers  ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  importance  of  this  measure  will  be  duly  considered  by 
our  General  Assembly  now  in  session.  We  believe  that  surveys  have 
been  made  of  some  of  our  rivers,  and  probably  of  all  ;  but  as  we  have 
seen  no  report  by  the  engineers,  we  do  not  know  whether  these  surveys 
are  anything  more  than__mere  reconnoisances,  or  whether  they  were  made 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  afford  estimates  that  can  be  relied  on  as  a 
basis  of  calculation.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  "time  is  money,"  and  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  for  all  human  purposes,  time  is  power ;  but  it  is 
a  power  little  susceptible  of  concentration.  If  the  present  generation 
desire  to  associate  their  names  with  the  improvement  of  the  State,  and 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom,  they  should  enter  upon 
the  work  without  delay  ;  for  if  they  postpone  the  initiatory  step  until 
another  session  of  the  Legislature,  tliey  will  then  have  lost  two  years, 
and,  consequently,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  power  allotted  to 
them  for  useful  purposes. 

One  of  the  common  errors  committed  in  the  prosecution  of  great 
public  works,  arises  from  a  desire  to  execute  too  much  within  a  given 
time  :  this  is  simply  a  miscalculation  of  power,  a  mistake  that  would 
not  be  likely  to  happen  were  the  projectors  thoroughly  conversant  with 
all  the  facts  touching  the  subject.  But  it  frequently  happens" that  the 
work  of  internal  improvement  is  delayed  by  a  State  or  community  un- 
til the  necessity  of  its  construction  becomes  so  obvious  and  urgent  that 
they  are  finally  entered  upon  suddenly,  and  without  either  the  informa- 
tion or  means  necessary  to  ensure  success.  Incited  by  such  causes, 
efforts  are  made  to  execute  in  perhaps  two  or  three  years,  works  that 
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could  not  be  conveniently  and  well  done  in  ten — in  such  cases  disap- 
pointment and  loss  necessarily  insue  ;  and  the  project  fails  entirely,  or 
the  deficiency  of  power  must  be  supplied  by  anticipating  the  future, 
and  drawing  upon  the  resources  of  the  next  generation. 

Jn  presenting  our  views  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvement  in 
Missouri,  we  desire  to  be  understood  as  oifefing  no  discouragement  to 
any  project  that  has  been  contemplated  in  any  part  of  the  State  :  we 
should  be  happy  to  see  each  and  all  carried  into  successful  operation, 
and  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  and  publish  communications  in  regard 
to  the  merits  of  any  improvement  projected  or  contemplated  in  the 
State,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  The  opinions  which  we 
have  given  are  the  result  of  many  years  observation  and  reflectian,  and 
if  they  should  excite  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  a  more  lively  interest 
in  regard  to  this  important  subject,  we  shall  have  accomplished  all 
that  we  hoped  for  in  the  beginning. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration  to  which  we  wish  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader  before  concluding  this  article.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  all  the  principal 
lines  of  improvement  east  of  the  Mississippi,  converge  to  a  point  in  the 
central  part  of  this  valley.  Now  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  intelli- 
gent and  unprejudiced  mind  that  this  is  the  proper  point  at  which  a 
railroad  to  the  Pacific  should  commence.  And  here  wjb  respectfully 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject 
of  Eastern  Commerce,  from  the  pen  of  our  talented  contributor,  J. 
Loughborough,  Esq.,  of  Liberty,  Missouri.  These  articles  contain  an 
account  of  Eastern  Commerce  from  its  earliest  history  to  the  present 
time,  and  present,  as  we  believe,  the  only  plausible  route  for  a  railway 
to  the  Pacific,  that  has  yet  been  suggested. 

The  project  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  is  one  of  such  magnitude,  that 
notwithstanding  our  conviction  of  its  vast  importance  and  ardent  desire 
to  see  it  undertaken,  we  have  refrained  from  urging  it  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  our  readers  lest  we  should  be  looked  upon  as  visionary  castle 
b^iilders.  But  since  the  legislatures  of  eighteen  States  have  adopted 
resolutions  in  favor  of  Mr.  Whitney's  scheme,  and  select  committees 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  have  unanimously  reported  in  its  favor,  it 
cannot  longer  be  fairly  viewed  as  a  mere  chimera  of  the  imagination  ; 
but  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  probable,  if  not  certain  enterprises 
of  the  age.  Hence,  there  is  no  one  subject  connected  with  the  public 
policy  or  economy  of  the  Union,  which  involves  so  many  interesting 
points  for  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  this  country.  The  State 
of  Missouri  is  especially  interested  in  the  location  of  the  route  as  well 
as  in  the  completion  of  the  work ;  and  her  citizens  would  be  unfaith- 
ful to  themselves  should  they  supinely  submit  the  location  and  direc- 
tion of  the  enterprise  to  others,  without  an  effort  to  bring  fairly  before 
Congress  and  the  people  the  advantages  of  commencing  the  route  on 
the  Mississippi  river  at  some  point  within  our  own  State.  And  we 
trust  that  our  General  Assembly  will  insist  on  the  policy  of  causing 
the  route  to  the  Pacific  to  be  thoroughly  examined,  under  the  direction 
of  the  General  Government,  before  the  nation  commits  itself  in  favoj 
of  any  particular  scheme. 
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ART.  II— COMMERCE  OF  THE  EAST— NO.  II. 
MODERN  HISTORY  OF  IT. 


BY  J.    LOUGHBOROUGH,   ESQ. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  to  suppose  that  the  illustrious  navigators  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  a  set  of  ignorant  adventu-' 
rers,  destitute  of  science,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  past, 
and  impelled  only  by  burning  ambition,  and  foolhardy  courage.  Co- 
lumbus was  well  aware  of  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth,  before  he 
sailed  directly  west,  [c]  and  Vasco  de  Gama  had  pondered  well  upon 
the  historical  tradition  preserved  by  Herodotus,  concerning  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa  by  some  Phoenician  vessels,  under  the  orders 
of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  several  voyages  along  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  made  by  order  of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  under  the  bull 
of  Nicholas  V,  issued  in  1454,  assuring  to  them  exclusive  rights  of 
navigation  and  conquest  in  all  newly  discovered  countries,  before  he 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  [h]  ;  nevertheless,  his  having  done 
so  in  1499,  has  deservedly  made  his  name  immortal. 

The  new  route  thus  opened  to  the  east  soon  cut  off  the  profits  of  its 
formermasters,  and  gave  the  Portuguese  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
trade.  They  destroyed  the  fleets  of  the  Turks  and  Venitians,  which 
were  forthwith  launched  upon  the  Red  Sea,  to  re-open  the  ancient 
channel    of  the    trade,   [c]   and   soon  acquired    entire  control    of  it. 

Francis  of  Almeida,  the  first  viceroy  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  [from 
1505  to  1509,]  in  the  east,  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  Mohommedans, 
in  forming  treaties  with  the  native  princes,  by  which  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal was  acknowledged  ;  and  in  extending  the  power  and  fame  of  his 
master,  [dl]  Wherever  he  landed  he  found  trading  establishments, 
and  he  took  possession  of  Ceylon  in  1506.  Alphonse  of  Albuquerque, 
his  successor,  [1510  to  1515,]  confirmed  their  power  theve.  He  erected 
fortresses  to  protect  their  trading  stations,  and,  by  his  vigorous  policy, 
induced  the  princes  to  seek  his  alliance.  He  also  took  possession  of 
the  Moluccas,  and  thus  obtained  the  spice  trade,  and  closed  his  career 
by  the  conquest  of  Ormutz,  on  the  Persian  Gulf  [c]  Soon  after  the 
Portuguese  monopolized  all  the  principal  places  from  the  Red  Sea 
eastward  to  China,  and  for  sixty  years  they  held  unrivalled  sway,  pre- 
scribing the  terms  on  which  others  should  trade,  and  fixing  the  prices 
of  every  thing.  [/]  The  seat  of  the  viceroy  was  at  Goa.  Originally, 
knights  of  chivalry  went  to  the  east,  but  subsequently  avarice  stimu- 
lated the  adventurers,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Portuguese  was  main- 
tained by  revolting  schemes  of  intrigue,  and  acts  of  barbarism,  [g] 
Weak  kings  succeeded  to  the  great  John  II,  and  the  good  Emanuel. 
Under  Sebastian,  the  instrument  of  the  Jesuits,   their  dominion  de- 

a  Irving  and  Robertson,  b  Southey.  c  Sismondi  and  Daru.  d  Lardnei's 
Spain  and  Portugal,    e  Ibid.   /  Mills'  India,     g  Southey. 
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clined.  {a)  The  union  of  Portugal  with  Spain,  decided  their  fall  in 
the  east,  after  sixty  years  of  power  and  splendor,  derived  from  this 
commerce.  The  Spanish  kings  neglected  this  trade,  and  robbery,  pi- 
racy, and  villany  resigned  in  the  east,  until  the  advent  of  the 
Dutch,  {h) 

For  some  years  succeeding  the  voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  the  Dutch 
were  eagerly  engaged  in  abortive  attempts  to  reach  the  East  Indies 
through  the  Arctic  Sea.  (c)  At  length  the  harbor  of  Lisbon,  which  had 
been  the  emporium  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  the  seat  of  opulence  and 
power,  was  closed  by  Philip  the  Second,  to  the  Dutch,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  revolt  of  the  United  Provinces,  {d)  This  excited  the 
anger,  the  cupidity,  and  the  skill  of  the  latter.  Cornelius  Houtmann 
was  sent  upon  an  exploring  voyage,  in  1595,  and  happily  returned, 
after  making  treaties  with  the  Javanese,  (e)  A  number  of  trading 
companies  were  soon  after  formed,  all  of  which  were  united,  in  1602, 
into  a  great  East  India  Company,  with  power  to  make  peace  and 
war.  (/)  Then  the  great  struggle  with  the  Portuguese  commenced. 
War,  piracy,  treachery,  and  intrigue,  became  the  weapons  of  both 
parties.  In  1624,  Portugal  lost  the  Moluccas  ;  in  1663,  Japan  ;  in 
1641,  Malacca;  in  1658,  Ceylon;  in  1660,  Celebes;  and  in  1663, 
the  Malabar  coast,  {g)  During  the  latter  part  of  the  contest,  the 
English  entered  India  for  the  first  time,  effectually. 

In  the  year  1600,  queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  merchants  of  London 
an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  East  for  fifteen  years  ; 
and,  soon  after,  the  four  first  merchant  ships  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, sailed  to  the  Moluccas.  (A) 

In  a  very  short  period  establishments  were  formed  in  Java,  Amboy- 
na,  and  Banda.  In  1623,  they  were  invited  by  the  Persians  to  assist 
in  driving  the  Portuguese  from  Ormutz.  This  was  accomplished,  and 
Gambroon  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  {i)  To  this 
succeeded  a  variety  of  military  and  naval  contests  with  the  Portu- 
guese, marked  by  recklessness  of  principle,  and  shocking  and  atro- 
cious cruelties,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  Dutch  and  English  finally  crushed  all  opposition.  [_;']  The 
native  princes  soon  discovered  that  the  Dutch  were  utterly  regardless 
of  their  engagements,  and  that  in  violation  of  treaties,  they  sowed 
dissensions,  prosecuted  wars,  and  indulged  themselves  in  every  form 
of  barbarity.  Batavia,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Java,  became,  after 
1619,  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  government  in  the  east.  [A-]  The  Dutch 
retained  most  of  their  Indian  possessions  until  the  great  European  war 
with  Napoleon,  when  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  gave  them  the 
preponderance.  [Z] 

In  the  year  1618,  an  East  India  Company  was  formed  at  Copenha- 
gen, by  Christian  the  Fourth,  and  Boschower  was  despatched  to  the 
east,  [m]  He  died  ;  but  his  second  in  command  settled  Tranquebar, 
and  erected  the  fortress  of  Dansberg.  The  opposition  of  the  Dutch 
was  too  powerful,  and  the  company  surrendered  their    rights  to  the 

a  Robertson,  i  Mills' History,  c  Tytler.  (Z  Watson's  Philip  IT.  c  Eussell. 
f  Hist.  Holland,  g  Robertson,  h  Linp;ard  and  Henry,  i  Robertson,  j  Smol- 
iett     k  Mills.    I  Scott,    m  History  of  Denmark. 
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crown  ;  and  for  many  years  the  Danes  ceased  to  voyage  to  the  east. 
In  1670,  [a]  Christian  the  Fifth  formed  a  new  company,  with  the  pow- 
ers of  peace  and  war  ;  but  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  natives  and 
Dutch,  drove  them  to  a  surrender  of  their  charter  in  1729.  Two  years 
afterwards.  Christian  the  Sixth  revived  the  company  for  forty  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  period  for  twenty  years,  but  divesting  it  of  the 
exclusive  trade,  [i]  This  company  founded  settlements  at  Malabar, 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  Bengal,  at  the  Straits  of  Malacca;  and, 
in  1790,  the  king  purchased  its  privileges,  and  opened  the  trade  to  all 
Danes,  [c] 

Colbert,  the  celebrated  minister  of  France,  formed,  in  1665,  a  com- 
pany with  fifteen  million  of  livres  capital,  to  which  he  gave  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  French  trade  in  the  east  for  sixty  years,  {d)  Madagascar 
was  chosen  as  their  centre  of  operations.  In  five  years  their  affairs 
were  so  badly  managed,  as  to  compel  them  to  a  surrender  of  their  char- 
ter. During  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  French 
trade  to  India  was  of  trifling  value.  In  1714,  the  charter  of  the  com- 
pany was  renewed;  but  again  its  affairs  were  mismanaged,  and  its 
powers  surrendered  under  the  administration  of  Cardinal  Fleury.  [e] 
He  cont'erred  their  powers  upon  Orri  and  Fubuy,  and  from  this  period 
the  French  trade  began  to  prosper.  Pondicherry  rapidly  improved  ; 
the  Isle  of  France  flourished  under  Bourdonnaye,  and  a  colony  upon 
the  Ganges  grew  under  the  care  of  Dupleix.  In  the  naval  war  of 
1745  the  French  maintained  themselves  with  great  valor;  and,  sub- 
sequent to  1748,  their  influence  over  the  native  princes  raised  their 
eastern  power  to  its  utmost  height.  [/]  They  obtained  the  possession 
of  Golconda,  Orissa,  Coromandel,  and  other  places.  The  war  of 
1755,  was  fatal  to  French  power  in  the  east.  After  a  heroic  struggle, 
they  were  stripped  of  every  thing,  except  Pondicherry  and  a  few 
trifling  places.  \g]  Pondicherry,  after  being  lost  and  won  a  number 
of  times,  was  secured  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  and  is, 
we  believe,  yet  retained.  [K] 

Subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  first  English  company,  by  Eliz- 
abeth, a  large  number  of  other  companies  were  organized  ;  but  the 
whole  of  these  were  finally  united  in  1702  [i]  into  one  great  one, 
which  has  secured  to  itself  the  command  of  a  trade  unrivalled  for  its 
extent  and  riches,  and  the  civil  and  military  supremacy  successively 
over  the  native  princes,  until  at  this  time,  their  territories' count  mil- 
lions of  square  miles,  and  their  subjects  number  hundreds  of  millions. 
Vast  fleets  and  armies  have  been  created  by  this  company;  immense 
empires  have  been  subjugated,  gorgeous  thrones  have  been  prostrated, 
powerful  monarchs  have  been  subjugated,  kingdoms  and  principalities 
have  been  bartered  like  bales  of  goods  ;  and,  with  the  riches  which 
Engl  and  has  derived  through  them,  she  has  been  enabled  to  contend  sin  - 
gle-handed  against  the  combined  power  of  all  Europe — to  triumph 
over  them — to  crush  the  greatest  genius,  and  mightiest  military  hero  the 
world  has  ever  seen  ;  and  finally  to  impress   her  policy  upon  every 

a  Hist.  Denmark,  b  Ibid,  c  Mill,  d  Mignett.  e  Guizot.  /  Hist.  France, 
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portion  of  the  globe,  and  secure  an  empire  upon  which  the  sun  never 
sets.  [d\ 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  modern  attempts  to 
reach  the  Indies  westward  from  Europe,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
Russians,  as  far  back  as  1689,  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  treaty  with 
the  emperor  of  China,  under  the  stipulations  of  which,  an  overland 
trade  was  carried  on  from  Moscow  to  Canton,  [h]  It  was  under  this 
treaty,  that  the  first  trade  by  barter  with  the  east  was  conducted,  the 
Russians  taking  into  China  furs,  principally,  with  some  other  articles, 
and  receiving  in  exchange  teas,  silks,  &c.  The  value  of  this  trade, 
at  present,  is  stated  at  $19,629,350  per  annum.  The  adven- 
turers engaged  in  it,  sometimes  proceed  altogether  by  land,  from 
Moscow  through  Siberia  and  Mantchoo  Tartary,  a  distance  of  more 
than  six  thousand  miles,  through  wild  and  desolate  regions,  over  ab- 
rupt and  towering  mountains,  over  naked  wastes  and  frozen  plains, 
across  icy  streams  and  lakes,  enduring  the  utmost  extremity  of  priva- 
tion and  fatigue,  and  exposed  to  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
ferocious  beasts  of  prey,  and  savages,  treacherous,  barbarous,  and  vin- 
dictive, [c]  The  trade  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  is 
carried  on  by  descending,  in  boats,  the  river  Wolga,  sailing  across  the 
Caspian,  and  thence  up  the  river  Oxus,  and  overland  by  the  ancient 
route  from  Constantinople  to  the  western  provinces  of  China.  This 
route  is  much  longer,  but  is  relieved  by  the  water  carriage.  \d\ 

From  the  period  when  Columbus  discovered  the  new  continent,  by 
attempting  to  sail  westward  to  India,  the  grand  object  was  never  lost 
sight  of  by  the  several  European  powers,  which  fitted  out  expeditions 
for  discovery,  conquest,  and  colonization.  The  Spaniards  steadily 
kept  this  purpose  in  view,  in  all  their  voyages,  from  the  time  of  Co- 
lumbus to  the  expedition  of  De  Soto.  This  last  was  the  concluding 
attempt  made  by  them,  for  the  discovery  of  a  navigable  passage  through 
the  continents.  [  e-]  In  all  their  hazardous  adventures,  they  made 
but  one  discovery  which  seemed  to  promise  a  new  and  profitable  route 
to  India.  This  was  the  passage  of  Cape  Horn  by  Magellan,  and  the 
voyage  across  the  Pacific  in  1520.  [/"]  To  this  day,  vessels  occasion- 
ally sail  by  this  route  to  the  east ;  but  it  is  only  when  it  is  made  their 
interest  to  do  so,  by  touching  at  intervening  ports.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has,  ever  since  its  dis- 
covery, been  the  safest,  cheapest,  and  most  profitable  route  to  India. 

The  first  voyage  of  the  Portuguese,  for  the  discovery  of  a  western 
passage  to  India,  was  that  of  Caspar  de  Cortereal,  in  the  year  1500. 
He  proceeded  six  hundred  miles  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  re- 
turned. [g'\  In  1501,  he  made  a  second  voyage,  and  was  never  again 
heard  of.  His  brother  attempted  a  voyage  in  search  of  him,  but  met 
with  a  like  fate. 

The  French  voyages  for  the  furtherance  of  this  great  design,  were 
those  of  Giovanni  Verrazano,  a  Florentine  navigator,  fitted  out  by 
Francis  the  First,  who  struck  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  and  followed 

a  Macauley.  b  MuUer  and  Cox.  c  Krascheninikoff.  d  Clarke,  e  Ramusio. 
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it  northward  to  the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude ;  [a]  of  Cartier,  who  made 
three  voyages,  and  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  1535,  as  high  as 
Montreal ;  [V]  and  of  Champlain,  a  fur  merchant,  who  planted  a 
colony  at  Montreal,  and  ascended  to  Lake  Superior,  [c]  Their  at- 
tempts by  land,  to  find  such  a  passage,  were  those  of  Marquette,  in 
1673,  who  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  ;  {d) 
of  LaSalle,  whose  last  words,  "La  Chine,"  spoken  to  his  friends  on 
his  departure,  were  adopted  as  the  name  of  the  locality,  which  it  ever 
since  retains ;  and  who  described  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  and 
was  subsequently  murdered  by  his  companions,  in  the  plains  of  the 
Arkansas;  (e)  of  Hennepin,  who  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony ;(/)  and  a  voyage  undertaken  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  Governor  General  of  Louisiana,  in 
1797,  the  parties  in  which  ascended  the  Missouri  some  distance.  (^) 
The  English  attempts  to  discover  this  passage  by  sea,  commenced 
with  the  voyage  of  John  Cabot,  in  1495.  [h)  Since  that  period,  the 
following  voyages  have  been  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  British  ' 
Government,  to  facilitate  this  discovery,  viz  :  that  of  Robert  Thorn, 
in  1527;  that  of  Mr.  Hore,  in  1536;  that  of  Martin  Frobisher,  in 
1576  ;  of  the  same  in  1577  ;  and  of  the  same  in  1578  ;  that  of  John 
Davis,  in  1585  ;  that  of  the  same  in  .1586  ;  and  of  the  same  in  1587  ; 
that  of  George  Weymouth,  in  1602  ;  John  Knight,  in  1606  ;  of  Henry 
Hudson,  in  1610  ;  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Button,  in  1612 ;  that  of  Capt. 
Gibbons  in  1614  ;  that  of  Bytot  in  1615  ;  that  of  Bytot  and  Baffin  in 
1616;  that  of  Munk  (a  Dane,)  in  1619;  that  of  Fox  and  James  in 
1631 ;  that  of  Middleton  in  1741 ;  that  of  Moore  and  Smith  in  1746  ; 
that  of  Pickersgill  in  1776  ;  that  of  Young  in  1777  ;  that  of  Captain 
John  Ross  in  1818  :  that  of  Lieut.  Parry  in  1819  ;  of  the  same  in  1821  ; 
and  of  the  same  in  1824  ;  and  that  of  Capt.  Ross  in  1829  ;  and  finally 
the  recent  voyage  of  Capt.  Parry,  (i) 

The  first  English  attempt  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  Pacific 
through  interior  lakes  and  streams,  was  that  of  Jonathan  Carver,  (a 
Captain  in  the  British  service,)  who  adventured  on  his  private  account 
to  win  the  honor  of  this  grand  discovery.  In  the  year  1766  he  left 
Boston,  and  by  way  of  Albany  and  Michillimackinac,  proceeded  as 
far  west  as  the  river  St,  Francis,  and  from  thence  returned,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years  and  seven  months.  It  is  in  his  narrative  that  the 
name  of  Oregon  river  first  appears  in  English  history.  The  French 
missionaries  had  heard  of  it  near  a  century  before.  Carver  died  in 
the  conviction  that  a  communication  would  be  found  in  the  direction 
which  he  indicated.  Richard  Whitworth,  a  member  of  Parliament, 
formed  a  design  of  pursuing  the  discoveries  of  Carver,  but  the  out- 
break of  the  American  revolution  prevented  it.  (7) 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  incorporated  by  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, witli  the  express  condition  that  the  corporation  should  aid  and 
assist  in  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage,  {k)  It  was  under  the 
auspices  of  this  company,  that  the  voyages  of  Knight,  of  Middleton, 
and  of  Moore  and  Smith,  were  undertaken.  (Z)     But  the  public  opinion 
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did  not  permit  them  to  pause  with  these  efforts.  It  compelled  them  to  fit 
out  Hearne  in  three  several  journeys  towards  the  Arctic  Sea,  ostensi- 
bly, at  least,  for  this  discovery.  His  first  journey  was  from  Prince 
of  Wales  fort,  on  Hudson's  Bay,  in  November,  1769,  only  two  hun- 
dred miles  northward ;  his  second  was  from  the  same  point,  to  the 
vicinity  of  White  Swan  Lake,  in  64  deg.  north  latitude  ;  and  his  third 
was  from  the  same  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  river,  far 
into  the  Arctic  Circle,  being  near  10  deg.  north  latitude.  In  these 
journeys,  Hearne  suffered  incredible  hardships  and  privations,  from 
exposure  to  intense  cold,  toil,  and  difficulty  in  traversing  jagged  ridges 
and  frozen  streams,  and  for  days  together  entire  destitution  of  food,  (a) 

The  next  attempt  of  the  English  to  connect  the  two  oceans  by  lakes 
and  streams,  was  that  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie.  On  the  3d  June, 
1789,  he  set  out  from  the  head  of  Athabasca  Lake,  passed  into  Slave 
Lake,  and  thence  down  the  Mackenzie  river  to  its  mouth,  in  latitude 
69  deg.,  and  longitude  135  deg.  Again  in  October,  1792,  leaving  the 
same  fort,  he  ascended  the  Unjegah  or  Peace  river,  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  he  crossed  in  latitude  54  deg.,  embarked  on  Fra- 
zer's  river,  and,  after  descending  some  distance,  left  it,  and  proceeded 
westward  on  foot  to  Salmon  river,  which  he  descended  in  canoes  to 
its  mouth,  near  King's  Island,  in  latitude  52  deg.  The  discoveries 
consequent  upon  this  expedition,  have  enabled  the  British  fur  traders 
to  make  use  of  the  interior  streams  for  their  trade.  Mackenzie  was 
then  in  the  employ  of  the  north-west  company,  a  rival  of  that  of 
Hudson's  Bay ;  but  his  Government,  nevertheless,  knighted  him  for 
this  service,  (b) 

This  may  be  taken  as  the  last  adventure  of  the  English  to  find  a 
passage  for  commercial  purposes.  The  solution  of  the  geographical 
question  of  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
along  the  northern  coast  of  America,  has  continued  to  be  an  object  of 
prime  scientific  interest ;  and  the  several  journies  of  Franklin  and 
others,  were  fitted  out  for  this  interesting  object. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1804- 
5-6,  was  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  this  view ;  (c)  and  that 
since  that  time,  a'number  of  fur  traders,  and  others,  have  given  us 
some  accounts  of  the  course  and  character  of  western  streams,  (d) 

Having  examined  the  various  attempts  to  discover  a  natural  navi- 
gable passage  through  the  continent,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  suggestions  made  at  several  times,  and  by  a  number  of  persons, 
respecting  the  practicability  of  uniting  the  eastern  and  western  oceans 
by  a  canal  or  railway. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  and  as  matter  of  curiosity  the  fact  should 
be  recalled,  that  long  before  the  discovery  of  America  the  two  oceans 
were  actually  united  by  a  canal.  This  canal  connected  the  river  Atra- 
to,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  the  southeast  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  with  the  liio  San  Juan,  a  small  stream,  flowing  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.     This  canal  was  carried  through  the  only  known  entire 
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jjiterruption  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  was  navigated  in  canoes 
by  the  natives,  (a) 

In  1521,  Cortez,  whose  mind  was  alive  to  eveiy  circumstance  calcu- 
lated to  reflect  glory  upon  his  name,  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  with  the  design  of  uniting  the  two  oceans^ 
Subsequently  this  became  the  route  for  the  Manilla  merchants,  to  cross 
over  from  Acapulco  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  {b) 

The  first  modern  project  for  uniting  the  two  oceans  by  a  canal,  was 
the  one  of  M.  Martin  de  la  Bastide,  who  proposed  to  unite  the  river 
St.  John,  which  flows  into  the  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  to  Lake 
Nicaragua,  by  a  canal,  and  the  Lake  with  the  Pacific ;  but  M.  Bas- 
tide forgot  to  ascertain,  (which  is  true,)  that  the  Lake  is  too  much  ele- 
vated to  connect  it  with  the  ocean,  without  many  locks,  and  that  the- 
St  John  is  interrupted  by  many  falls. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  company  was  organ- 
ized in  Scotland  to  open  a  communication  across  the  Isthmus  of  Da- 
rien  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  dreaded  the 
loss  of  its  monopoly,  prevented  the  government  from  acceding  to  the 
proposition,  (c)  Some  time  afterwards,  its  enterprising  projector, 
William  Patterson,  revived  the  scheme.  With  a  capital  of  £700,000, 
five  ships,  and  1200  men,  he  landed  upon  the  Isthmus  and  attempted 
to  found  a  colony;  but  being  denounced  and  abandoned  by  his  own 
government,  this  colony  was  attacked  simultaneously  by  disease,  fam- 
ine, and  a  large  Spanish  force,  and  finally  compelled  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  in  despair. 

From  that  period  to  the  present,  the  project  of  dividing  the  Isthmu."? 
has  frequently  occupied  the  attention  of  politicians  and  commercial 
men;  but  until  within  a  few  years,  no  actual  efforts  have  been  made 
to  accomplish  the  design.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  an 
accident  gave  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  fresh  importance.  Some 
brass  pieces,  with  the  stamp  of  Manilla  upon  them,  were  found  by  the 
Viceroy  Bocareli.  {d)  The  archives  of  the  imperial  city  of  Tehuante- 
pec revealed  the  fact  that  those  pieces  had  been  transported  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Gulf,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  the  route  be- 
ing from  the  Pacific  up  the  Chickapa,  across  the  rual-passo  ;  thence, 
by  land,  over  the  great  Cordilleras,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Coat- 
zacoalcas,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf. 

The  sudden  interest  thus  excited,  did  not  die  away  until  the  year 
1814,  when  the  Spanish  Cortez  actually  ordered  the  canal  to  be  made. 
Under  this  order  a  reconnoissance  was  made  by  Gen.  Obregoso,  and 
then  the  matter  was  dropped  by  the  Spanish  government,  (e) 

This  enterprise  found  its  next  advocate  in  the  immortal  Bolivar, 
who,  in  the  year  1827,  appointed  a  commission  to  ascertain  upon  ac- 
tual survey,  the  best  line  of  communication,  either  by  canal  or  rail- 
road. (/)  The  commissioner,  after  surveying  the  route,  made  a  report 
in  favor  of  a  canal,  accompanied  by  an  estimate  of  a  French  engi- 
neer, who  calculated  that  a  canal,  i^orty  miles  in  length,  would  unite 
the  two  oceans,  at  a  cost  of  three  millions  of  dollars.     The  eariy  death 

a  Make  Brun.  b  Prescott.  c  Wilkes,  d  Lt.  Maury,  e  Wilkes.  /  Hist. 
S.  America  and  Mem.  of  Bolivar. 
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of  the  illustrious  patron  of  the  enterprise,  put  an  end  to  the  furthei 
prosecution  of  it. 

In  the  year  1841,  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  the  then  President  of  Mexico, 
empowered  Don  Jose  Garay  to  have  a  survey  made  for  a  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  This  survey  was  made  during  the  years 
1842  and  1843,  by  Cayetano  Moro.  {a)  In  the  Western  Journal 
for  May,  1848,  this  survey  is  examined  by  Lieut.  Maury,  who  had  a 
copy  of  it  in  his  possession,  and  its  folly  and  impracticability  are 
amply  demonstrated.     The  reader  of  this  article  will  please  turn  to  it. 

Under  the  especial  patronage  of  M.  Guizot,  the  late  Prime  Minister 
of  France,  a  private  survey  of  the  Isthmus  was  made  by  French  En- 
gineers. The  details  of  this  report,  we  believe,  have  not  as  yet  been 
made  public.  Taken  in  connection  with  some  other  circumstances, 
we  have  conjectured  that  the  French  statesman  had  the  double  design 
of  obtaining  the  control  of  a  new  route  into  the  Pacific,  and  of  plant- 
ing a  French  colony  in  California.  Recent  events  in  Europe  and 
America,  have'  concurred  to  frustrate  this  design,  {b) 

The  last  step  of  importance  taken  upon  this  subject,  was  that  of 
our  own  Executive,  in  instructing  our  Commissioner,  in  treating  with 
Mexico,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  an  exclusive  right  of  way  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  with  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  canal  or 
railway  by  the  Government,  should  its  constitutional  powers  admit  of 
it ;  and,  if  not,  of  conferring  the  privilege,  with  ample  protection,  upon 
individual  citizens.  For  many  reasons,  we  are  thankful  that  this 
scheme  has  failed  of  execution,  (c) 

Will  it  be  believed  that,  after  so  many  efforts  and  so  much  expense 
towards  the  cutting  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus — efforts  planned  and 
encouraged,  too,  by  great  statesmen  and  learned  philosophers — forthe 
purpose  of  shortening  and  cheapening  the  European  route  to  the  East 
Indies,  the  facts  so  turn  out,  that  if  such  a  canal  were  now  made,  free 
of  cost,  and  large  enough  to  float  heavy  vessels,  the  route  would  still 
be  inferior,  in  every  respect,  to  the  one  at  present  in  use  ?  Yet  such 
is  undoubtedly  the  truth.  Statesmen,  and  other  schemers,  have  calcu- 
lated as  if  the  earth  were  a  cylinder,  and  not  a  sphere — as  if  a  degree 
of  longitude  were  as  broad  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  as  upon  the  equator. 
Let  any  one  take  a  good  globe,  and  make  the  proper  measurements 
upon  it,  and  he  will  find  that 

From  London  to  Panama,  81  deg.  of  longitude 
and  42  deg.  of  latitude  must  be  overcome, 
which,  in  a  direct  line,  would  vary  little  from     -  -    5,868  miles. 

From  Panama  to  Canton  is  170  deg.  of  longi- 
tude, of  CO  miles  to  the  degree,  and  is  in  a 
direct  line 10,200      " 

Making  from   London   to    Canton,   via.   any 

canal  for  the  various   places  proposed,  -  16,068      " 

From  Canton  to    England,   via.  the    Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the 

season  of  the    north-oast  monsoon,  is — 

From  Canton,  through  the  China  Sea,  to  the  Equator,  is      1,320  miles. 

a  Com.  Perry,    b  Courier  d'Etats  Unis.    c  Executive  Documents. 
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From  the  Equator  to  Sunda  Straits,  in  12  deg.  of 

south  latitude,         .......        750  miles. 

Through  the  region  of  the  southeast  trades,  to  27 

deg.  south  latitude,  and  50  deg.  east  longitude,         •  3,200      " 

Thence  to  the  Cape, 1,560      " 

From  tlie  Cape  to  London, 0,900      " 

Total,         ....  13.,730 

Making  the  route  through  the  canal  2,338  miles  farther  than  the 
present  one.     Again  : 

From  Canton  to  England  via.  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  sea- 
son of  the  southwest  monsoon,  is — 
From  Canton  to  the  Straits  of  Formosa,     - 
Thence  to  Pill's  Straits,  passing  near  the  Pelew  Islands, 
Thence  to  Alia  Straits,         ..... 

Thence  to  27  deg.  south  latitude,  and  50  deg.  east  longi- 
tude,        --.--.-. 
Thence  to  the  Cape,         ...... 

Thence  to  London,  ...... 

15,340 

Making  the  distance  through  the  canal,  at  the  most  unfavorable 
season  for  navigation,  around  the  Cape,  728  miles  farther  than  the 
present  traveled  route. 

Again  :  From  England  to  Singapore,  during  the  season  of  the 
northeast  monsoon,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  2,318  miles 
nearer  than  by  way  of  the  Panama  canal,  at  the  same  season  ;  whilst 
from  London  to  Valparaiso,  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  by 
way  of  the  canal,  would  be  only  422  miles  nearer  than  the  present 
route,  which  advantage  is  over  balanced  by  the  increased  difficulties 
of  navigation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  distances  are  calculated  on  a 
straight  line  from  point  to  point ;  but  vessels  would  be  as  much  im- 
peded by  winds  and  currents  on  one  route  as  the  other.  These  facts, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  considerations,  that  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful  whether  a  canal  can  be  cut  at  all ;  (a)  almost  certain  that  one  of 
sufficient  size  to  dispense  with  trans-shipments  could  not  be  made  ;  (b) 
perfectly  certain  that  if  made,  the  outlets  of  it,  east  and  west,  cannot 
be  secured  from  bars,  &c.;  (c)  and  undoubtedly  true  that  for  a  greater 
part  of  the  year  one  day  of  exposure  to  the  malaria  of  the  Isthmus  is 
fatal  to  human  life  ;  (d)  render  it  both  unwise  and  impolitic  to  expend 
time  and  means  upon  such  a  project.  If  the  commercial  route  to 
China  cannot  be  shortened,  what  adequate  motive  can  there  be  for 
such  undertaking?  It  may  be  said  that  such  a  canal  wouhl  enlarge 
our  commerce  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
able us  to  communicate"  more  readily  with  our  possessions  on  the  Pa- 
cific, and  thereby  facilitate  our  municipal  regulations,  and  draw  more 
closely  the  bonds  of  our  extended  territorial  empire.  These  consider- 
ations are,  in  some  measure,  true,  but  the  improved  advantages  would 

a  Malta  Brun.     6  Ibid,     c  Maury,    d  Maury. 
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certainly  not  repay  us  for  the  expense  of  cutting  a  canal  and  coit- 
structhig  a-  railroad  across  tlie  Isthmus,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  heavy  expense  would  be  annually  incurred  in  protecting  it, 
and  that  its  existence  would  almost  certainly  involve  us  in  difficulties 
and  wars.  But  the  decisive  answer  to  all  such  projects  is,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  either  a  canal  or  railroad,  which  shall  be  of  much 
commercial  value  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  ink  to  in- 
dulge-in  such  speculations. 

In  our  next  number  we  will  endeavor  to  estimate  the  capacities  of 
the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers  for  commercial  purposes,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  their  navigation  is  susceptible  of  profitable  improvement 
— to  ascertain  whether  a  railroad  can  be  constructed  from  our  western 
border  to  the  Pacific — whether  the  construction  of  such  a  road  would 
be  preferable  to  the  adoption  of  the  rivers  as  the  commercial  route, 
and  finally,  what  should  be  the  eastern  and  western  terminus  of  such, 
a  road,  and  the  intermediate  route  over  which  it  should  pass. 


NO.  111. 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  MfSSOUKI  AND  COLUMBIA  RIVERS. 

The  next  scheme  in  order  of  time  to  that  of  dividing  the  Isthmus; 
for  opening  a  new  route  to  the  trade  of  the  East,  is  the  one  which  pro- 
poses to  ascend  and  descend  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  rivers,  to  and 
fro,  and  thus  shorten  the  route.  This  idea  originated,  we  believe,  with 
the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  who,  in  1796,  despatched  Don  Jaques  Cla- 
morgan,  with  the  approbation  of  Charles  IV,  King  of  Spain,  to  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific.  Glamorgan,  who 
was  a  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  prosecuted  the  enterprise  some  distance  up 
the  Missouri  river,  but  without  accomplishing  the  views  of  his  em- 
plo-s'er.  (a)  A  little  previous  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  attracted  to  the  subject,  but  the  views  of 
this  eminent  statesman  were  limited,  we  believe,  to  geographical  dis- 
coveries, to  acquisitions  in  geology,  zoology,  and  botany — the  situation 
and  characteristics  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  means  of  conducting 
an  interior  commerce.  (/;) 

From  the  period  of  the  return  of  .those  braye,  faithful,  intelligent, 
and  enterprising  travelers,  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  were  despatched  west 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  many  persons  began  to  speculate  upon  the  commer- 
cial value  of  our  western  streams,  and  upon  the  possibility  of  diverting 

ift.  Col.  Benton,     b  Jefierson's  Letter  to  Lewis  and  Clark. 
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at  least  the  coniBierce  of  Western  America,  if  not  some  portion  of 
that  of  the  East  Indies,  into  this  new  route.  At  length,  in  the  year 
1818,  Col.  T.  H.  Benton,  the  present  distinguished  senator  from  this 
State,  published  in  a  St.  Louis  paper,  a  number  of  able  articles,  touch- 
ing the  importance  and  value  of  Oregon,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
Pacific.  In  one  of  these  articles  it  is  formally  proposed  to  American, 
merchants,  to  abandon  sea  voyages  to  the  East,  and  adopt  the  line  of 
communication  discovered  by  Lewis  and  Clark.  The  change  is  urged 
by  Col.  Benton  upon  the  grounds  that  the  new  route  is  preferable  •'  in 
shortness  of  distance,  in  safety,  in  cheapness  of  transportation  ;  and  in 
substituting  a  change  of  commodities  for  a  trade  in  gold  and  silver." 

The  route  as  proposed,  consists  of  four  parts-:  1.  A  river  naviga- 
tion up  the  Missouri ;  2.  A  land  carriage  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;. 
3.  Ariver  navigation  down  the  Columbia  ;  4,  A  sea  voyage  across  the 
Pacific. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  practicability  and  value  of  this  route,  we 
shall  briefly  examine  each  of  these  four  parts,  and  lastly  endeavor  to 
ascertain  whether,  if  practicable,  in  the  full  extent  of  the  projector's 
views,  a  commerce  with  the  East  through  this  channel  would  be  safer, 
cheaper,  arid  in  other  respects  preferable  to  the  one  carried  on  by  way 
of  the  Cape. 

1.  The  Missoziri  River. — This  river  should  be  considered  in  two  as- 
pects— in  seasons  of  high,  and  of  low  water.  The  spring  and  sum- 
mer freshets  usually  occur  about  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  continue- 
until  the  middle  of  July.  This  is  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  stream  ; 
the  period  of  its  continuance  decreases  as  the  river  is  ascended,  until  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  freshet  rarely  lasts  over  two  months. 
During  this  spring  flood,  steamboats  of  light  draught  have  ascended 
some  distance  above  the  Yellowstone  ;  but  they  are  in  some  danger  of 
being  caught  there,  and  compelled  to  remain  through  the  winter.  It 
must  be  recollected  that,  except  during  the  freshet,  steamboats  even 
of  small  size,  ascend  above  the  Council  Bluffs  with  great  difficulty, 
and  rarely  attempt  it.  It  is  also  during  tJie  freshet  that  the  fur  traders 
uniformly  descend  with  their  batteaux  to  St.  Louis.  They  never  at- 
tempt to  do  so  at  any  other  period.  \a] 

In  periods  of  low  water,  keel  boats  and  other  light  craft  may  be  pro- 
pelled up  the  river  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  miles  per  day,  with  the 
cordelle  and  pole  ;  and  some  instances  have  occurred  of  very  lisht 
steamboats  ascending,  with  immense  difficulty,  as  high  as  Cheyerine 
river;  \b\  but  in  low  water  neither  keel  boats  or  batteaux  can  be 
brought  down  the  stream.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is,  that  in  as- 
cending, if  bars  are  struck,  the  boat  is  easily  backed  off;  but  in  de- 
scending it  is  very  difficult,  and  sometinaes  impossible,  to  recover  the 
channel  after  the  boat  has  landed  on  a  bar.  The  author  of  this  arti- 
cle descended  the  river  in  the  fall  of  1843,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone  to  Council  Bluffs,  in  a  twelve  foot  canoe,  with  a  sin<^le 
companion,  and  no  other  burthen  than  provisions  and  bedding.  Scarce 
a  day  passed,  of  the  thirty-eight  weary  ones  spent  in  this  journey 
without  his  being  compelled  to  get  out  and  drag  the  canoe  off  of  bars' 

a  Derived  from  the  traders.     6.  Ibid. 
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Major  Long  says :  \a\  "  In  October,  1819, 1  descended  in  a  canoe 
from  near  Council  Bluffs  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri ;  and  the  depths 
in  the  channels  across  the  bars,  not  exceeding  thirty  inches  ;"  and  he 
adds  that  it  cannot  be  improved. 

Capt.  Sir6,  [b]  whose  statement  is  corroborated  by  P.  Chouteau,  Esq., 
states  :  "  1  navigated  boats  on  the  Missouri  river  for  twenty-five  years. 
From  St.  Louis  to  Council  Bluffs,  there  is  high  water  for  three  months 
in  the  year,  during  which  a  steamboat  of  250  tons  might  be  taken  up 
in  nine  or  ten  days,  a  distance  of  '700  miles.  For  this  three  months, 
there  is  an  average  of  six  feet  of  water.  During  this  period  the  cost 
of  transportation  is  one  dollar  per  hundred.  From  St.  Louis  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  the  river  is  closed  with  ice  for  four  months  of  tlieyear,  and 
the  ice  becomes  five  feet  thick.*  For  the  remaining  five  months  of  the 
year,  the  water  is  low,  varying  from  thirty  inches  to  four  feet ;  for  three 
months  a  steamer  might  take  up  seventy-five  tons,  but  for  the  two 
months  lowest  stage,  not  over  forty  tons,  and  then  occasionally  dis- 
charge. During  the  five  months  of  low  water  it  requires  fifteen  days 
from  St.  Louis  to  Council  Bluffs,  and  the  cost  $2  50  per  hundred. 
The  navigation  down  the  river  from  Council  Bluffs,  though  more  rapid, 
is  more  dangerous  and  destructive.  A  good  boat  will  not  last  longer 
than  three  years.  This  river  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  depended  on, 
nor  can  it  be  made  a  slack-water  navigation — dams  could  not  be 
erected  to  stand  ;  the  current  is  rapid,  and  bed  and  bottom  all  quick 
sand.  For  250  miles  above  Council  Bluffs,  to  near  the  Big  Sioux,  the 
river  is  narrower  and  better  than  for  some  distance  below;  thence  to 
the  Yellowstone  the  navigation  becomes  extremely  difficult,  on  ac- 
count of  the  width  of  the  river.  "  Even  in  high  water"  the  depth  up 
there  "is  only  42^  feet."  The  freshet  commences  up  there  the  latter 
part  of  May.  "During  the  high  water  he  has  taken  to  Fort  Pierre 
150  tons,  and  to  the  Yellowstone  50  tons.  During  high  water  the  cur- 
rent is  very  rapid,  and  would  require  to  the  Yellowstone  forty-five  or 
fifty  days,  and  at  a  cost  of  transportation  of  eight  dollars  per  hundred. 
Atlotv  water  the  river  cannot  be  navigated.  Between  high  and  low 
water  the  passage  may  be  made  in  thirty-five  or  forty  days,  because  the 
current  is  not  so  rapid,'with  fifty  tons,  at  six  dollars  per  hundred." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  competent  judges,  and  the 
writer  will  add,  that  the  facts  are  verified  to  him  by  a  large  number  of 
mountain  traders,  of  experience  and  intelligence.  It  should  be  added, 
that  from  the  Sioux  down,  the  river  swarms  with  snags,  and  that  its 
bars  are  in  a  course  of  perpetual  change — thus  rendering  the  naviga- 
tion difficult  and  uncertain.  So  much  for  the  first  portion  of  the  new 
route  to  India. 

2.  La7id  carriage  across  the  Rocky  Mountains, — The  writer  of  this 
article  has  found  himself  in  some  difficulty  in  attempting  to  reconcile 
the  views  of  Col.  Benton,  announced  in  1818,  (his  original  plan,)  with 
those  contained  in  hiscekbrated  speech  on  the  Qrcgon  Treaty,  and  in 
a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Smith,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  upon  the  Oregon  Railway.  In  the  essay  qf 
1 818,  this  lancjuage  occurs  :     "  It  was  the  fate  of  Lewis  and  Clark  to 
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fall  upon  difficult  parts  of  this  mountain,  where  its  lofty  summit  was 
covered  icith  snoio  twelve  feet  deep  in  the  month  of  June.  At  the 
same  time,  at  the  distance  of  one  day's  journey  further  south,  an  easy 
and  practicable  pass  presented  itself,  at  which  these  formidable  moun- 
tains dwindled  down  to  an  ordinary  ridge.  This  gap  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Southern  Pass,  and  has  been  repeatedly  traveled  since 
the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  Many  citizens  are  now  in  this  territory 
and  some  in  this  town,  who  have  crossed  at  the  pass,  and  who  aver  it 
to  be  free  from  difficulty,  and  easily  traveled  with  loaded  wagons." 
This  evidently  alludes  to  the  South  Pass  through  which  Fremont 
went  and  which  he  describes  ;  for  it  is  not  the  fact  that  "  many  citizens 
have  crossed  at  the  pass  "  at  the  head  of  Medicine-bow  river,  a  branch 
of  the  Missouri — the  fact  being,  that  the  account  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
is  the  only  account  we  have  of  this  pass. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  the  above  paragraph 
with  the  following,  from  the  letter  of  the  same  author,  to  Mr.  Robert 
Smith  :  "  There  are  two  main  routes  for  traveling  between  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Columbia;  one  through  the  Soiith  Pass, 
on  the  line  of  the  great  Platte,  and  Lewis'  Fork  of  the  Columbia  ;  the 
other  through  the  North  Pass,  on  the  line  of  the  Missouri,  and  Clark's 
Fork  of  the  Columbia.  The  pass  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on 
this  (North  Pass,)  route,  is  perfectly  good,  and  the  way  good  all  the 
distance  from  the  forks  of  Clark's  river  to  the  great  falls  of  the  Mis- 
souri. It  is  an^old  Indian  and  buffalo  road,  which  Lewis  and  Clark 
traveled  on  their  return;  and  the  country  along  it  is  rich  in  grass, 
and  not  destitute  of  fertile  land." 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  when  writing  in  1818,  Col.  Benton  had 
in  his  mind  some  route  near  the  one  over  which  Lewis  and  Clark 
passed  on  their  outward  trip,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  by  the 
way  of  the  South  Pass  ;  and  overlooked  the  fact  that,  on  their  return, 
they  traveled  over  the  very  ground  which  he  had  in  his  mind,  and 
which  he  has,  in  1846,  adopted  as  a  portion  of  the  connecting  line  of 
land  travel  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

In  traveling  to  the  Pacific,  Lewis  and  Clark  ascended  the  Jefferson 
Fork  of  the  Missouri,  to  its  source  ;  and  tlience  in  a  general  direction 
westward,  across  Clark's  river  to  the  Kooskoosie,  a  tributary  of 
Lewis'  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  down  which  they  descended,  in  canoes, 
to  its  mouth,  and  thence  onward.  On  their  return,  they  followed 
nearly  their  former  route  as  far  as  Clark's  river,  from  whence  Capt. 
Lewis  moved  north  and  east  to  Medicine-bow  river,  through  the  North 
Pass ;  and  Capt.  Clark  ascended  Clark's  river  some  distance,  and 
passed  over  to  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone,  {a) 

They  seem  not  to  have  supposed  Clark's  river  fit  for  navigation  ;: 
for,  in  their  journal,  they  have  indicated  a  route  from  the  great  falls 
of  the  Missouri  to  the  Kooskoosie,  as,  in  their  opinion,  the  only  land 
route  for  connecting  the  eastern  and  western  waters.  Of  this  route,, 
the  portion  through  the  North  Pass,  167  miles  to  Clark's  river,  is 
very  good ;  and  of  the  remaining  portion,  33  miles  is  tolerable,  and 
140  miles  is  "  over  rugged  mountains,  60  miles  of  wliich  we  found 
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covered  with  snow  from  two  to  eight  feet  deep,  on  the  last  of  Jane." 
Whole  distance  from  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Kooskoosie, 
340  miles,  {a) 

The  only  other  account  of  this  region  which  we  have  is-  that  of 
Maj.  Pilcher,  an  old  fur  trader,  who  was  in  that  country  about  the 
year  1824.  He  states  that  the  distance  from  the  great  falls  to  Clark's 
river  is  only  150  miles,  (in  which  he  is  probably  mistaken) ;  that 
Clark's  river  is  navigable  for  batteaux  the  greater  part  of  its  course ; 
and  that  near  its  mouth  rapids  occur,  which  are  impassable.  There- 
fore, the  fur  traders  make  a  portage  of  60  miles  across  one  of  its 
bends,  to  Fort  Colville,  on  the  Columbia,  just  above  the  Kettle  falls,  (b) 
This  last  60  miles  is  rugged,  mountainous,  and  difficult,  (c)  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  these  falls  of  Clark's  river  are  not  mentioned  by 
Father  De  Smedt,  who  gives  us  many  details  respecting  the  vicinity. 
The  necessary  land  travel  then,  according  to  Pilcher,  is  210  miles  at 
the  least,  60  of  which  is  over  stupendous  mountains.  In  Col.  Ben- 
ton's speech  on  the  Oregon  treaty,  this  suggestion  of  Pilcher's  is 
adopted.     Such  is  the  land  carriage  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

3.  A  river  navigation  down  the  Columbia. — Three  great  branches, 
fed  by  many  tributaries,  unite  to  form  the  Columbia,  [d)  The  northern 
branch,  which  is  usually  designated  as  the  Columbia  proper,  takes  its 
rise  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  territory  ;  and,  flowing  southward 
several  hundred  miles,  over  many  rapids  and  falls,  and  through  tre- 
mendous mountain  ranges,  receives  the  river  Clark^  which  has  its 
origin  in  a  direction  nearly  due  east  from  Astoria,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  and  descending  700  or  800  miles,  mak- 
ing a  detour  northward  unites  with  the  northern  branch,  near  Fort 
Colville,  where  their  united  currents,  afterdescending  about  200  miles 
receive  the  waters  of  the  Lewis  Fork,  which  heads  to  the  south  of 
the  Clark,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  great  Platte. 

All  these  streams  take  their  rise  at  immense  elevations,  and  descend 
over  a  succession  of  dangerous  rapids  and  falls.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  character  of  these  streams  in  low  water,  let  us  cite  some  facts  : 
In  1817,  Mr.  Ross  Cox,  a  clerk  of  the  north-west  company,  ascended 
the  Columbia  from  Fort  George  to  the  source  of  the  north  branch, 
with  a  party  of  voyageurs.  After  passing  the  cascades,  or  rapids, 
with  two  portages,  they  arrived  at  the  great  Dalles — making  portage 
they  arrived  at  the  little  Dalles — portage,  and  thence  to  the  great 
falls — portage,  and  next  day  by  several  rapids  with  portages — thence 
to  the  great  rapids — thence  passing  Lewis'  fork  to  the  Priest's  rapids — 
portage,  and  thence  to  Pasquin's  rapid  with  portage — thence  to  Rocky 
Island  rapid — thence  to  La  rapide  de  Jgnace,  where  the  river  is  riar- 
rowed  between  rocks,  and,  consequently,  from  this  upward,  very 
swift — next  day  Grand  rapid — thence  to  the  Kettle  falls  and  bad  por- 
tage— thence  to  the  first  Dalles,  with  a  portage  of  one  mile — thence 
through  two  lakes  to  thej^econd  Dalles,  with  bad  portage — thence  to 
upper  Dalles,  and  bad  portage — thence  to  Rocky  Mountain  portage, 
the  extreme  point  for  canoes.  ( e  ) 
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Now  take  Lewis  and  Clark  down  the  Kooskoosie,  a  branch  of 
Lewis  river,  and  thence  on  the  Columbia  :  From  September  25th  to 
October  10th,  they  note  44  rapids  and  a  number  of  shoals  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kooskoosie,  a  distance  of  only  60  miles — in  the  next 
30  miles,  9  rapids.  From  12th  to  loth  October,  upwards  of  8  rapids — 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  Lewis  river,  1  rapid  of  3  miles  length,  1  bad 
fall,  and  4  rapids — in  the  next  36  miles,  3  rapids — next  42  miles,  2 
rapids — then  a  number  of  dangerous  rocks  and  several  rapids — then 
the  great  falls,  37^  feet — then  the  rapid  below  the  fall,  or  Dalles — 
then  the  cascade,  with  three  miles  portage — and  thence  to  the  Pacific. 
By  Col.  Fremont,  all  the  rapids  below  the  Dalles  are  included  in  the 
term  "  the  cascades."  Lewis  river  is  probably  not  more  rapid  of  de- 
scent; but  it  is  so  impeded  and  blocked  up  with  rocks,  that  even  the 
fur  traders  never  ventured  to  navigate  it  in  light  canoes,  (a) 

When  it  is  considered  that,  at  a  number  of  these  rapids  and  falls, 
portages  not  only  of  cargoes,  but  of  the  boats,  must  be  made,  as  at 
the  first  Dalles  above  the  Kettle  falls,  wher&  the  boats  of  the  fur  traders 
are  carried  one  mile  over  rugged  cliffs;  {b)  we  think  no  other  evi- 
dence need  be  adduced  to  prove  that,  for  any  other  craft  than  light 
canoes,  or  for  any  other  trade  than  that  of  furs,  these  streams  are 
wholly  useless.  To  think  of  a  commerce  with  India  through  such  a 
channel,  in  low  water,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  altogether  Utopian. 

But  we  are  told,  1st.  (c)  That  there  is  no  ice  on  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  which  will  obstruct  navigation  seriously.  2d.  That  there 
is  a  rise  of  sixty  feet,  "  and  that  annual  and  punctual."  3d.  That 
"  no  suaken  trees  encumber  its  bottom."  4th.  That,  "at  the  head 
of  tide  water,  (180  miles,)  are  the  first  rapids,  and  to  this  point  the 
river  is  navigable  for  merchant  ships  of  any  size,  all  the  year  round." 
oth.  That  "  this  rapid  is  occasioned  by  a  shoal,  two  miles  in  length, 
where  the  fur  traders  make  a  portage  of  that  distance,  and  re-enter 
the  river  above,  which  is  deep  and  gentle  to  the  foot  of  the  Great  Falls, 
distant  about  sixty  miles  ;"  these  falls  are  only  37  feet  8  inches  high,  and 
are  easily  passed  by  a  portage  of  1,200  yards."  6th.  The  navigation 
is  then  good  for  boats  of  a  large  size  to  the  confluence  of  Clark's  river, 
between  three  and  four  hundred  miles."  7th.  That,  from  Fort  Col- 
ville,  a  portage  of  60  miles  is  made  to  Clarke's  river,  to  avoid  impas- 
sable falls  in  the  river.  8th.  Then  Clark's  river  is  ascended  300 
miles,  to  the  North  Pass  ;  and  Oth.  The  ascent  of  the  Columbia  and 
Clark's  river,  by  this  route,  is  not  more  than  1,000  miles,  of  which 
near  200  is  tide  water,  about  300  miles  is  fitted  for  boats  of  one  hun- 
dred tons,  and  the  remainder  for  boats  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons. 

Now,  to  all  these  facts  and  arguments,  the  answer  is  easy,  plain, 
and  perfectly  conclusive  :  1st.  So  far  as  respects  the  existence  of  ice, 
as  an  impediment  to  navigation,  let  us  hear  Mr.  Ross  Cox,  who  spent 
several  years  upon  the  Columbia,  travelled  up  and  down  it  a  number 
of  times,  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  ;  and  certainly,  by  his  daily  inter- 
course with  the  traders  and  voyageurs,  must  have  been  better  enabled 
to  judge,  than  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  spent   only  one  season  in  the 
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country,  that  season  near  the  mouth,  where  there  is  no  ice,  and  who 
never  saw  any  one  who  had  navigated  the  river  at  all.  Cox's  party 
left  Fort  George  on  the  19th  Noven:iber.  He  says  :  "  After  passing  the 
second  falls  the  cold  became  moie  severe,  and.  occasional  pieces  of 
ice  drifting  down  the  current."  Again  :  "  As  far  as  the  entrance  of 
Lewis  river,  the  navigation  was  tolerably  free;  but  from  thence  the 
masses  of  floating  ice  became  so  large  and  numerous,  that  our  frail 
little  barques  were  in  momentary  danger  of  being  stove  to  pieces,  and 
it  required  aJl  the  skill  and  labor  of  our  men  to  avoid  them.  For 
three  days  our  advance  was  slow  through  this  dangerous  navigation; 
but,  early  on  the  fourth,  a  scene  presented  itself,  which  seemed  likely 
to  put  a  final  stop  to  our  progress.  Some  large  masses  of  ice  got  en- 
tangled among  the  numerous  rocks  of  a  long'and  crooked  rapid  ;  these 
were  quickly  followed  by  others,  until  the  whole  presented  a  line 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  of  high,  sharp,  and  fantastically 
shaped  glaciers."  Some  day  or  two  after,  "  we  had  ascertained  that 
the  river  was  frozen  a  considerable  distance ;  and,  during  a  "vvalk  of 
three  miles,  it  was  one  firm,  thick  body  of  ice."  And  here  the  party 
were  ice-bound  until  the  middle  of  February  following,  "  when  the 
loud  crackling  of  the  ice,  gave  notice  of  its  continual  disrujJtion," 
and  in  some  days  the  ascent  was  resumed.  So  that,  instead  of  no  ice 
in  the  Columbia,  we  find  it  absolutely  icebound  for  three  months  of 
the  year. 

2d.  There  is  a  rise  of  thirty  to  sixty  feet  annually  ;  (a)  but,  as  these 
streams  rise  at  nearly  the  same  elevation  with  the  Missouri,  and  only 
traverse  less  than  one-half  the  distance,  this  freshet  must,  of  course, 
be  of  much  briefer  duration  ;  and  three  months  is  the  maximum  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Missouri,  and  two  months  on  the  upper. 
With  a  rise  of  sixty  feet,  even,  on  the  Missouri,  would  it  be  possible 
to  ascend  it  ? 

3d.  As  respects  this  assertion  about  snags,  &c.,  let  us  hear  Ross 
Cox,  of  the  lower  Columbia.  He  says:  "The  navigation  is  often 
obstructed  by  sand  banks,  which  are  scattered  over  different  parts  of 
the  river,  below  the  rapids."  Again,  "Great  caution  is  required  to 
avoid  sunken  trees,  called  snags  or  planters,  and  by  the  Canadians, 
chicots.  Again,  above  the  great  falls,  "the  river,  for  some  distance, 
is  deep  and  rapid.  The  canoes  were  dragged  up  several  miles,  and 
some  of  them  damaged  by  rocks."  Again,  on  lower  Columbia,  "some 
of  the  canoes  having  struck  on  sunken  trees,  we  were  obliged  to  put 
ashore  for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  repair  the  damage  and  dry  the  goods." 
Again,  "  several  canoes  struck  on  sunken  rocks  and  trees,  which 
compelled  us  to  put  ashore  to  repair  the  damage."  This  was  in  as- 
cending the  river  in  one  trip. 

4th.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  river  is  navigable  for  merchant 
ships,  of  any  S'ze,  the  year  round,  180  miles,  to  the  first  rapids.  Ross 
Cox,  in  1818,  says  not.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  [1846,]  the  facts 
of  which  are  derived  from  the  Bay  Company,  states  that  ships  of  only 
fourteen  feet  depth  of  keel,  ascend  to  Fort  Vancouver.     There  is  no 
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authority,  whatever,  for  asserting  it  to  be  navigable  for  the  largest 
ships.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  -all  which  has  been  said  and  written, 
respecting  the  entrance  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  wc  must  believe 
the  most  recent  evidence  adduced  by  Lieut  Maury  :  [a]  "That  Lieut. 
Howison  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  two  years  ago,  in 
the  U.  S.  schooner  Shark.  She  went  to  pieces  at  a  place  an  the  bar, 
where,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  Exploring  Expedition  found  water 
enough  to  float  a  seventy-four ;  that  he  then  chartered  a  small  vessel, 
and  was  detained  sixty-three  days  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  the 
bar,  although  the  vessel  drew  but  eight  feet  water  ;  and  that  the  char- 
acter of  that  harbor  has  entirely  changed  since  Capt.  Wilkesjsurveyed 
it."  This  amply  proves  that  the  shifting  and  changing  of  the  bars, 
(for  which  there  can  be  no  remedy,)  renders  this  harbor  altogether 
unreliable. 

5th.  At  the  first  rapid,  or  "the  cascades,"  a  portage  of  three  miles 
must  be  made,  and  then  the  navigation  is  tolerable  60  miles,  to  the 
Dalles.,  As  to  the  assertion  that  the  falls  "  are  only  37  feet  8  inches, 
and  easily  passed  by  a  portage  of  ],200  yards,"  we  will  premise  that, 
in  high  water,  the  falls  are  buried  by  the  back  water  from  the  Dalles, 
or  narrows,  which  are  impassable  ;  and  that,  in  low  water,  the  whole 
distance  from  the  head  of  the  falls  to  the  foot  of  the  Dalles,  is  ten 
miles,  the  whole  distance  impassable  for  canoes,  at  any  time.  Cox 
says  :  "  The  Columbia,  at  the  narrows,  for  upwards  of  three  miles,  is 
compressed  into  a  narrow  channel,  not  exceeding  sixty  or  seventy 
yards  wide  ;  and,  through  this  narrow  channel,  for  upwards  of  half 
a  mile,  the  immense  waters  of  the  Columbia  are  one  mass  of  foam, 
and  force  their  headlong  course  with  a  frightful  impetuosity,  which 
cannot,  at  any  time,  be  contemplated  without  producing  painful  gid- 
diness. We  were  obliged  to  carry  all  our  lading  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  narrows,  nine  miles.  Again  at  the  head'  of  Great  falls. 
The  descent  of  the  river  from  above  this  fall  to  the  end  of  the  lower 
Tid^xiovi^,  exceeds  seventy  feet;  and,  throughout  the  whole  distance, 
[ten  miles,]  the  river  is  strewed  with  immense  masses  of  hard,  black 
rock,  mostly  honey-combed." 

6th.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  navigation  is  good  from  the 
Great  Falls  to  the  mouth  of  Clark's  river.  A  number  of  rapids  in- 
tervene, and  also  the  Kettle  falls,  [16  feet.]  \J)] 

Tth.  The  land  carriage,  across  the  bend  of  Clark's  river,  has  al- 
ready been  noticed. 

8th.  Probably  correct ;  and  finally, 

9th.  The  distance  from  the  north  pass  to  the  Pacific,  descending 
Clark's  river,  is  not  known,  but  is  probably  near  1,000  miles. 
Whether  vessels  of  100  tons  burthen  would  float  between  the  Great 
falls  and  the  Kettle  falls,  cannot  possibly  be  known,  as  no  sufficient 
examination  of  the  river  has  been  made  ;  and  the  same  is  the  fact  as 
respects  Clark's  river.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fur  traders  never  as- 
cend the  rivers  in  high  water,  because  the  current  is  too  strong,  and 
never  descend  in  low  wafer,  because  the  rapids  are  too  dangerous  ;  and 
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that  they  never  use  any  craft  but  light  batteaux,  [a]  The  facts  col- 
lected in  this  essay,  sufficiently  evidence  that  boats  of  one  ton  burthen 
could  not  ascend  in  low  water,  because  such  boats  cannot  be  trans- 
ported around  portages.     In  high  water  what  are  the  difficulties? 

If  we  only  knew  positively  the  altitude  of  the  mouth  of  Clark's  river, 
and  at  one  or  two  points  above  on  the  same  stream,  the  possibility  of 
navigating  these  streams  by  steam  could  be  demonstrated  beyond  cavil. 
Lewis  and  Clark  had  no  barometer,  and  Fremont's  was  broken  some 
t.ays  previous  to  his  arrival  at  Walla-Walla. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  steamboats  on  our  western  waters,  have 
engines  adapted  to  overcome  a  certain  descent  of  water;  that  to  over- 
come a  greater  descent,  a  greater  weight,  as  well  as  power,  of  engine  is 
requisite;  that  this  increase  of  steam  power  diminishes  the  capacity 
of  the  boat  for  burthen  ;  and  that  there  is  a  rate  of  descent  which  no 
engine  can  be  made  to  overcome.  The  writer  is  informed  by  compe- 
tent engineers,  that  our  western  boats  are  usually  adapted  to  ascend  a 
stream  with  a  cargo,  which  descends  at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  per  mile  ;  and  that  without  a  cargo,  very  few  of  them  could  as- 
cend a  stream  descending  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
descent  of  the  Missouri  from  the  Council  Bluffs,  is  within  a  minute 
fraction  of  one  foot  per  mile,  (i)  but  such  is  the  pressure  of  the  upper 
portion  of  its  waters  during  the  freshet,  that  in  narrow  places,  on  the 
lower  portion,  the  best  boats  cannot  ascend  without  the  use  of  cables. 
Now,  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  have  their  sources  at  the  same  ele- 
vation with  those  of  the  Missouri ;  and  according  to  the  advocates  of 
steam  navigation  upon  them,  the  distance  from  the  North  Pass  down 
Clark's  river  to  the  Pacific,  is  only  one  thousand  miles,  whilst  the  dis- 
tance from  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri,  a  point  lower  than  the  pro- 
posed head  of  navigation  on  the  Clark — to  its  mouth,  is  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty  miles  ;  and  consequently,  the  descent  of  the 
western  waters  must  be  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet,  where  that  of 
the  Missouri  is  one  foot.  Can  such  a  current  be  stemmed  by  steam- 
boats ?  (c) 

Again  :  The  altitude  of  Lewis  river  at  Fort  Hall  is  4,500  feet ;  and 
at  the  foot  of  Fishing  Falls,  is  3,173  feet.  \d]  Now,  the  distance  from 
the  Fishing  Falls  of  Lewis  river  to  the  ocean  cannot  be  over  1,000 
miles,  and  therefore,  the  descent  of  the  river  is,  during  the  freshet, 
when  the  rapids  are  all  buried,  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  and  two  inches 
per  mile  ;  and  this  rate  is  accelerated  by  the  pressure  of  its  upper  wa- 
ters, which  descend  at  a  much  greater  rate.  Only  two  questions  re- 
main :  Are  the  Fishing  Falls  farther  from  the  ocean  than  the  proposed 
head  of  navigation  on  Clark's  river?  And  is  there  any  probability 
that  a  point  so  low  down  on  Lewis  river  is  more  elevated  than  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  North  Pass? — especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Lewis  river  [e]  heads  near  the  South  Pass,  (which  is  probably  about 
as  elevated  as  the  North  Ptrcs,)  and  then  descends  more  rapidly  several 
hundred  miles  to  the  Fishing  Falls  than  it  does  below  that  point  ? 

a  Cox  and  Ballantyne.  b  Nicollet,  c  Lewis  and  Clark,  d  Fremont,  e  Fre- 
mont. 
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The  map  will  answer  these  questions.  Finally,  let  the  reader  reflect 
that  during  a  high  freshet,  although  the  impediments  in  the  bed  of  a 
river  are  overcome,  and  its  superficial  current  thus  equalized,  yet> 
where  its  banks  are  narrowed,  its  speed  is  accelerated  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  narrowness  of  the  chasm  ;  that  the  streams  of  Oregon 
flow  through  stupendous  ranges  of  volcanic  mountains,  filled  with  nar- 
row gorges,  and  crooked  ravines,  and  that  there  must  be  many  places 
where  the  current  is  overwhelming,  and  many  others  where,  in  their 
descent,  no  skill  or  power  could  save  the  boats  from  being  dashed  to 
pieces,  [a] 

4.  A  sea  voyage  across  the  Pacific. — This  portion  of  the  route  is  un- 
exceptionable ;  and,  in  fact  the  North  Pacific  is  equal  to  any  part  of 
the  sea,  and  superior  to  most  parts.  Since  the  original  plan  of  CoL 
Benton,  this  portion  of  it  has  been  amazingly  improved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  vessels. 

We  will  now  suppose  what  we  have  shown  to  be  impossible  thai 
the  whole  plan  could  be  carried  out  according  to  the  conception  of  its 
author — would  it  then  change  the  route  to  India  ? 

A  sea  voyage  to  Canton  from  New  York  is  about  18,000  miles  of 
distance,  and  (by  a  large  allowance,)  will  consume  five  months.  The 
number  of  vessels  which  sailed  in  1845  to  the  East  Indies,  from  the 
United  States  was  367  ;  their  average  tonnage  was  352  tons  ;  and  the 
average  number  of  sailors  23  to  each,  [b]  The  distance  from  Nev? 
York  to  St.  Louis,  (commercial  route,)  is  about  1400  miles  ;  from  St. 
Louis  to  the  foot  of  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri,  2,590  miles  ;  thence 
to  Clark's  river  167  miles;  [c]  thence  to  the  land  portage  across  the 
bend  of  Clark's  river,  about  400  miles  ;  thence  across  to  Fort  Colville 
60  miles;  [cZ]  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  613  miles:  [e] 
and  thence  across  the  Pacific  to  Shanghae,  about  5,500  miles;  [/] 
making  an  entire  distance  of  10,730  miles,  and  being  nearer  than  the 
sea  voyage  by  7,270  miles.  The  time  consumed  in  making  one  trip 
from  Shanghae  to  New  York,  when  the  waters  are  high,  (and  the  trip 
cannot  be  made  at  any  other  time,)  according  to  Col.  Benton's  plan, 
will  be,  from  Shanghae  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  in  steamships, 
26  days  ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  great  falls,  in  steamboat, 
two  days;  thence  ten  mile  portage,  one  day;  thence  to  the  Kettle 
falls,  in  steamboat,  five  days;  thence  across  to  Clark's  river,  three 
days,  on  horses  ;  thence  up  the  same,  in  20  ton  keels,  twenty  days; 
thence  to  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri,  in  six  days,  by  wagons  ;  thence 
down  the  Missouri  to  St.  Louis,  in  steamboats,  in  ten  days  ;  and  thence 
to  New  York  in  steamboats  and  railroads,  in  twenty  days — whole 
time  consumed  ninety-three  days.  The  amount  of  stock  and  number 
of  persons  necessary  to  be  employed  to  bring  into  New  York  350  tons, 
as  much  as  one  single  vessel  by  the  present  route,  will  be  :  One  steam 
ship,  352  tons,  to  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  with  25  hands  ;  one  steam 
boat  to  the  falls,  of  352  tons,  and  25  men  ;  men  and  stock  for  ten 
miles  portage  ;  three  steamboats  of  100  tons,  and  one  of  52  tons,  be- 
tween the  Great  Falls  and  the  Kettle  Fails  ;  3,520  mules,  with  drivers, 

a  Cox  :  and  hence  the  Canadian  word  Dalles,  b  Appendix  to  Breest's  Eepoi't. 
c  Lewis  and  Clark,    d  Piicher.    e  Lewis  and  Clark.    /  Maury. 
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to  carry  the  goods  sixty  miles,  in  three  days,  to  Clark's  river  ;  eighteen 
keels  of  twenty  tons,  with  seventy-two  men,  to  cordelle  them  up  to 
North  Pass;  352  wagons,  with 'same  number  of  drivers,  and  1,408 
horses  to  carry  the  goods  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  (or  if  not, 
a  railroad  must  be  constructed;)  six  steamboats  to  carry  them  to  St. 
Louis  ;  one  steamboat  to  carry  them  to  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  by  rail- 
way, &c.  to  New  York. 

It  IS  not  possible  to  make  more  than  one  trip  in  twelve  months,  be- 
cause of  low  water,  &c.  Now,  is  it  needful  that  with  these  facts,  fur- 
ther argument  should  be  resorted  to  ?  Besides,  a  trip  up  and  down 
the  Missouri,  in  one  season,  would  be  very  difficult,  and  upon  the  Co- 
lumbia impossible  ;  and  one  ship  at  sea  will  last  forty  years,  whilst  on 
these  rivers,  boats  will  not  last  over  four  years.  And  if  the  number 
of  small  boats,  horses,  and  wagons  are  reduced  in  the  foregoing  calcu- 
lation, this  will  involve  a  larger  consumption  of  time  than  is  now  oc- 
cupied in  the  sea  voyage.  With  all  which  is  enumerated,  ninety-three 
days  must  be  consumed  to  bring  352  tons  to  New  York.  Moreover, 
unless  all  the  facilities  are  used  promptly,  the  cargo  which  ascends  the 
Columbia  cannot  be  brought  to  the  Missouri  in  time  to  catch  the  freshet, 
\a\  (for  both  rivers  rise  together,)  and  must,  therefore,  be  detained 
over  a  year,  i.  e.  seven  months  longer  than  the  sea  voyage ;  and  a  car- 
go taken  up  the  Missouri,  never  could  reach  the  Columbia  until  after 
the  freshet  of  that  river  had  entirely  subsided,  because  it  never  remains 
up  as  long  as  it  will  require  to  ascend  the  Missouri  in  steamboats. 

For  all  which  reasons,  and  many  more,  this  route  cannot  be  prefer- 
able to  the  present,  either  in  safety,  cheapness  of  transportation,  or  in 
substitutinsi;  an  exchan2;e  of  commodities  for  a  trade  in  s;old  and  silver. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  foregoing  article,  it  is  believed  that  it  has  been 
proved  incontrovertibly,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  is  im- 
practicable to  the  falls,  except  for  two  months  in  the  year ;  that  it  is 
at  all  times  difficult,  uncertain,  expensive,  and  hazardous ;  that  no 
land  carriage  short  of  a  railroad  across  the  mountains  could,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  of  service  in  a  trip  to  China  ;  that  the  Colum- 
bia cannot  be  navigated  save  with  light  and  portable  batteaux,  during 
low  water  ;  that  in  high  water,  no  steamboat  can  he  constructed  which 
would  stem  the  current ;  that  the  l^nd  carriage  across  the  bend  of 
Clark's  rivei'  is  not  susceptible  of  being  converted  into  a  rail  or  wagon 
way;  that  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  cannot  be  entered 
by  large  vessels,  and  is,  moreover,  of  a  changeful,  dangerous,  and 
wholly  unreliable  character  ;  and  that  if  the  Columbia  could  be  navi- 
gated with  certainty,  the  new  route  could  not  possibly  rival  the  one  at 
present  in  use. 

It  has  been  deemed  proper  to  treat  this  question  of  a  new  route  to 
India,  by  way  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia,  in  considerable  detail, 
because  of  the  very  eminent  source  from  whom  it  originated. 

In  a  succeeding  article,  the  practicability  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific 
will  be  considered. 

a  It  is  even  more  probable  that  a  trip  up  the  Columbia  could  not  be  made  at  a!l 
in  one  season. 
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PAINTING. 

From  the  perishable  nature  of  the  materials  on  which  pictures  are 
generally  made,  we  have  no  very  ancient  specimens,  by  which  we 
could  be  enabled  to  trace  its  rise  and  progress  ;  consequently,  its  early 
history  is  shrouded  in  obscurity,  and  nothing  remains  to  prove  its  ac- 
tual condition,  beyond  the  records  of  the  past,  or  the  acknowledged 
license  of  the  bards  of  antiquity.  From  the  paintings  on  the  interior 
of  the  tombs  of  the  Theban  kings,  it  is  very  perceptible,  however, 
that  its  progress  was  far  behind  that  of  sculpture  ;*  and,  in  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  the  frescoes  are  far  inferior  to  the  works  of  the  chisel,  to 
be  met  with  in  the  same  city.  We  have  many  records  of  early  Gre- 
cian painters,  in  the  works  of  the  classic  authors-:  but,  alas!  the 
bright  emanation  of  their  pencils  have  long  since  perished. 

What  we  term  the  old  masters,  are  in  comparison  with  the  sculp- 
tors of  antiquity,  as  but  men  of  yesterday.  It  is  but  a  few  hundred 
years  since  the  use  of  oil,  as  a  medium,  was  first  adopted  ;t  since  then 
the  art  of  painting  has  attained  great  perfection,  and  now  takes  pre- 
cedence of  all  her  sisters.  It  is  capable  of  doing  that  which  cannot 
be  achieved  by  sculpture.  With  the  pencil,  "the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision"  can  be  made  to  flit  before  the  wondering  gaze,  and  clouds, 
and  vapor,  and  light,  and  color  of  the  most  subtle  texture,  to  throw  a 
reality  o'er  the  canvass,  rich  in  the  ever  varying  hues  of  infinite  na- 
ture. It  is  capable  of  conveying  an  idea  of  infinity,  and  of  carr}nng 
perspective  into  the  regions  of  unmeasured  space,  as  may  be  seen  in 

*Note. — These  paintings  are  supposed,  by  the  Egyptian  Savans,  to  have 
been  executed  during  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  a  monarch  remarkable  for  his  patron- 
age of  Art,  who  hved  seven  hundred  years  before  the  christian  era.  The  walls 
of  these  tombs  are  decorated  with  a  vast  number  of  hireoglyphics,  stil]  glowing 
in  all  the  freshness  of  new  productions  and  exhibiting  in  the  designs  and  com- 
binations of  their  groups,  some  slight  knowledge  of  composition  which  render 
them  deeply  interesting  to  the  artistic  historian. 

t  Note. — Of  this  wonderful  discovery  it  is  related  that  John  Van  E^xk,  a  distin- 
guished artist  at  Bruges,  having  finished  a  picture  with  great  care,  placed  it  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun  to  dry;  when  the  board  upon  which  it  was  painted,  split.  Mor- 
tified at  seeing  the  fruit  of  so  much  labor  destroyed,  he  determined  to  attempt  to 
discover,  by  the  aid  of  chemistry,  some  process  by  which  he  might  in  future 
avoid  so  distressing  an  accident  In  this  research  he  is  said  to  have  discovered 
the  use  of  linseed  oil,  which  he  found  the  most  siccative;  and  it  was  for  some 
time  generally  believed  that  it  was  to  this  circumstance  that  the  art  was  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  oil  painting  in  the  year  1410. — [Painting,  its  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress, from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  Compiled  from  the  best  au- 
thorities.   Boston:  published  by  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1846. 
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tiie  works  of  Martin  and  Danby,  artists,  whose  genius  have  carried 
the  art  to  as  great  an  extent,  if  not  greater,  than  any  other  with  whose 
productions  we  are  familiar.  In  the  Belshazzer's  Feast  of  Martin, 
the  perspective,  I  might  almost  say,  is  interminable;  and  the.  multi- 
tude of  human  beings,  and  other  objects  introduced,  impress  the  be- 
holder with  a  degree  of  awe  that  belongs  to  no  other  painting,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  which  I  hav6  ever  seen.  The  main  figure,  that 
of  the  prophet  Daniel,  stands  erect,  inspired  with  all  the  commanding 
majesty  which  his  divine  commission  gives  him.  The  revelling  king, 
in  the  naidst  of  his  lordly  courtiers,  has  shrunk  from  his  throne,  with 
dread  terror  at  the  luminous  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  is  humbly 
soliciting  the  wise  man  of  God  to  interpret  its  meaning  ;  consternation 
is  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  vast  multitude  who  surround 
him,  and  the  innumerable  lamps  of  the  regal  palace  have  waxed  pale, 
before  the  refulgence  of  this  mysterious  and  unearthly  light,  which,  in 
its  intensity,  causes  all  others  to  fade  beneath  its  terrific  splendor  ;  and 
from  this  source  alone,  is  the  entire  picture  lighted. 

In  this  single  production  of  the  pencil  on  a  flat  surface,  we  see  a 
power  of  optical  illusion,  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  which  can 
possibly  come  from  the  chisel.  Its  mastery  over  color  and  chiaroscuro, 
irresistabiy  chains  the  attention  ;  and,  by  sweetly  deceiving  the  eye 
with  its  magic  charms,  wins,  alike,  the  civilized  and  savage  to  its 
shrine,  and  claims  homage  from  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men. 

When  we  look  upon  the  landscapes  of  Claude — that  sweet  poet  of 
the  pencil — we  feel  all  the  pleasure  which  the  contemplation  of  reality 
would  give.  In  his  sunrise  views,  we  actually  feel  "the  wild  fresh- 
ness of  morning ;"  and,  in  his  sunsets,  all  the  balmy  sweetness  of 
declining  day,  we  inhale  the  fragrance  of  flower  enamelled  fields,  bask 
in  the  clear  light  of  the  summer's  day,  enjoy  the  cool  shade  of  sylvan 
retreats,  or  are  refreshed  by  the  breeze  which  has  kissed  the  calm  sur- 
face of  a  lake,  clear  and  pure  as  the  element  itself.  The  trees  glow 
in  the  warm  smiles  of  the  departing  god,  and  the  streams  glide  on  in 
pelucid  tranquility.  His  was  the  pencil  of  inspiration,  and  his  touch 
was  truth. J 

I  Note. — For  thirty  years  his  innate  powers  lay  shim bering,  until  circumstances 
roused  the  divinity  within  him  and  called  them  forth  to  be  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  succeeding  geI^erati-ons.  This  inimitable  painter  was  born  at  Lorraine 
in  1600,  and  labored  in  the  same  humble  calHng  with  his  father,  which  was  that 
of  a  pastry  cook.  Remarkable  only  for  inattention  towards  the  simple  pursuits 
ot  this  very  palatable  art,  he  sorely  annoyed  his  parent  by  his  apparent  stupidity, 
and  at  length  was  deprived  of  the  shelter  of  a  parental  roof,  turned  loose  upon 
the  world  to  find  a  living  as  best  he  could.  Hiring  liimself  as  valet  to  some  young 
artists  who  were  going  into  Italy,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  a  landscape  painter  of  no  great  fame,  Afiostino  Tassi,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  fields  whenever  his  employer  sketched  from  nature.  Obser- 
vinfi;  the  profjress  of  imitative  art,  a  strong  desire  of  learninp^  its  principles  took 
po.«pession  of  his  breast,  and  hi,  the  tem[)orary  absence  of  his  master,  one  day, 
made  an  attempt,  and  to  his  surprise  and  delight,  found  such  ample  encourage- 
ment in  the  success  of  his  first  effort,  as  induced  him  to  occupy  his  leisure  hours 
in  untutored  study.  His  employer,  pleased  with  these  evidences  of  superior  ge- 
nius, gave  him  great  encouragement,  in  the  hope  of  derivins:  assistance  in  his  own 
great  works,  at  some  future  day.     la  ten  years  from  that  time,  Claude  Gelee,.the 
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When  we  contemplate  the  rapid  developement  of  this  man's  genius, 
we  may  indeed  exclaim 

Painters  are  born,  not  made. 

The  two  greatest  painters  among  the  old  masters,  are  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  Raphael.  Angelo  was  remarkable  for  the  vastness  of  his 
conceptions,  and  the  vigor  of  his  execution.  His  mighty  mind,  dis- 
daining the  usual  process  of  embodying  his  designs  in  clay,  previous 
to  executing  them  in  stone,  went  boldly  to  work  on  the  marble,  without 
any  other  guide  than  the  image  already  perfected  in  his  own  brain, 
with  a  certainty,  indeed,  of  rendering  the  marble  flexible  before  him. 5 

A  great  master  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  he  needed  no 
other  guide  than  the  image  thus  clearly  presented  to  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  three  great  departments  of  art,  he  at  once  excelled;  but  was 
more  devoted  to  sculpture  than  its  sisters,  painting  and  architecture. 
The  productions  of  his  chisel  are  more  calculated  to  inspire  awe,  than 
to  create  pleasurable. sensations.  In  all  his  designs  you  see  magni- 
tude, solidity,  and  strength  ;  but  little  or  no  delicacy.  His  school  be- 
longed to  the  sublime. 

Raphael,  on  the  contrary,  possessed  of  all  his  knowledge  of  the 
human  figure,  had  a  delicacy  of  feeling  and  sublimity  of  sentiment, 
both  in  conception  and  coloring,  which  threw  a  charm  over  whatever 
his  immortal  pencil  touched,  and  drew  from  admiring  crowds  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  well-earned  title  :  the  Prince  of  Painters, 

The  school  of  Rome,  to  which  this  great  master  belonged,  had  the 
advantage  of  possessing  many  of  the  richest  treasures  of  Grecian  art, 
either  brought  from  Greece,  or  executed  in  Italy,  hy  artists  brought 
from  that  country.  The  study  of  these  precious  remains,  no  doubt, 
gave  an  exaltation  and  refinement  to  her  students,  which  soon  raised 
her  to  an  enviable  position  in  art,  and  entitled  her  to  precedence  of 
all  others.  The  knowledge  of  design,  beauty  of  form,  and  grandeur 
of  style,  with  the  simplicity  of  just  expression,  exhibited  in  the  works 
of  this  school,  stamped  her  productions  with  the  seal  of  authority, 
which  rendered  them  models  of  imitation  to  succeeding  generations, 
and  laid  down  rules,  from  which  it  is  considered  almost  heretical  to 
deviate  materially.!! 

poor  outcast  pastry  cook,  was  known  as  Claude  de  Loraine,  the  most  finished 
landscape  painterthat  ever  charmed  the  world  with  tiie  witcheries  of  the  pencil. 
He  died  in  1682,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years,  leaving  behind  him  a 
great  number  of  gems  of  art  which  are  prized  beyond  all  others  in  the  same  de- 
partment, and  are  rarely  to  be  found  outside  the  walls  ot  the  most  renowned  gal- 
leries of  Europe.  His  studies  from  nature  are  as  perfect  as  genius  can  make 
them,  but  in  many  of  bis  compositions,  he  frequently  exhibits  want  of  jud2;ment 
in  the  introducrion  of  objects  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  and  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  the  scenes'represented.  His  skies  are  po.«sessed  of  a  charm,  sur- 
passed only  by  those  of  nature,  and  his  trees  have  a  freshness  and  reality  which 
have  never  been  excelled  by  any  other  master.  • 

§  Note. — "  Before  wliom  the  marble  was  flexible." 

^Note. — This  school  was  devoted  to  the  great  principles  of  art,  and  paid  no 
mpre  attention  to  coloring  than  was  positively  necessary  to  draw  the  line  of  de- 
inarcalioa  between  Painting  and  Sculpture,  or  as  a  writer  on  art  expresses  it,  "  be- 
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"Painting,  according  lo  Vanmander,  the  historian  of  the  Flemish 
artists,  had  been  carried  into  Flanders  about  the  time  of  Giotto,  by 
some  Flemings,  who  went  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  it ;  and 
he  says  that  "the  mode  of  painting,  brought  from  Italy,  was  with 
gum  and  eggs,  having  been  so  practiced  at  Florence,  at  its  first  com- 
mencement, by  Cimabue."  It  spread  in  practice  among  the  Germans 
about  the  same  time,  and  each  of  these  countries  established  a  mode 
of  art,  or  style,  for  themselves.  It  was  in  Italy  alone,  however,  that 
any  true  perception  of  what  was  the  proper  object  of  art,  appears  to 
have  been  felt,  and  there  it  was  first  exhibited ;  and,  even  there,  it 
dates  its  principles  from  one  city  and  its  dependencies,  viz  :  Florence. 
In  this  place,  alone,  it  remained  pure  in  its  object,  the  delineation  of 
character  and  expression,  with  selection  of  form,  and  simplicity,  and 
unmixed  purity  of  effect.  A  style  of  design  which,  pursuing  the  first 
impulse  of  the  art,  viz  :  the  representation  of  events  at  their  most 
impressive  moments,  leaves  minor  objects  out  of  consideration,  and 
aims  solely  at  fulfilling  its  purposes  in  an  intuitive  manner,  upon  the 
mind  of  the  observer.  That  style  Giotto  had  founded  ;  it  was  im- 
proved in  effect  by  Masaccio,  strengthened  by  Bartolomeo  della  Porta 
and  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  and  finally  perfected  by  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo. 

•'To  this  most  important  aim  of  the  art,  the  introduction  of  oil  in 
painting  broughtno  efficient  aid.  What  has  been  said  of  its  benefits, 
applies  only  to  the  ornamental,  or  less  important  application  of  it. 
The  objects  of  the  grand  style,  viz  :  beauty  of  design,  and  purity  of 
expression,  the  weakest  materials  are  capable  of  presenting  to  the 
imagination  ;  and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  color 
and  effect,  which  was  afforded  by  the  use  of  oil,  it  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  disregarded  by  the  Florentines ;  or,  if  employed  by  them, 
they  carried  into  its  practice  the  defective  hues  of  fresco,  to  the  ex- 
ception of  Leonardo  de  Vinci  and  Fra  Bartolomeo  della  Porta,  [born 
at  Florence,  in  1479,]  who  followed  closely  the  line  of  coloring  laid 
down  by  the  former,  his  immediate  predecessor.  To  him  the  art  is 
indebted  for  the  first  conception  of  the  union  of  true  grandeur  of  style 
in  design,  with  a  suitable  dignity  and  depth  of  coloring.  The  subjects 
he  chose  were  generally  of  a  religious  kind,  which  nearly  excluded 
naked  figures ;  but  he  amply  compensated  for  that,  by  the  mode  in 
which  he  composed  his  draperies,  and  arranged  his  groups.  Of  him, 
Raphael  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  more  information  than  from 
any  other  source,  till  he  had  seen  the   works  of  Michael  Angelo,  in 

tween  painting  varied  with  colors,  and  chairo-scuro,"  (i.  e.  chairo,  figfit,  and  oscuro, 
dark.)  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  this  effect  was  at 
all  understood.  Very  little  of  what  we  call  projecting  shadows  was  known 
among  painters  previous  to  this  time  ;  and  prior  to  the  ap])carance  of  Leonardo  de 
Vinci,  the  painters  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  their  figures  on  grounds  so  ex- 
tremely ]ij2;ht,  as  to  res^ble  drawings  on  while  paper,  deriving  no  relief  from  the 
aid  of  necessary  shadows. 

Raphael  having  gained  great  reputation  while  in  Florence,  was  invited  by  Pope 
Julius  I[,  to  come  to  Rome  and  paint  a  suite  of  apartments  in  the  Vatican,  called 
the  camere  della  segnatura,  but  better  known  at  the  present  day,  as  the  elaiixe 
or  chambers  of  Raphael. 
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'^the  Listmi  Chapel.  It  was  Bartolomeo  who  changed  the  taste  he  had 
imbibed  from  his  master,  Cietro  Cerugino,  and  directed  it  in  the  course 
wherein  he  afterwards  surpassed  all  that  the  modern  art  of  painting 
had  effected. 

This  delightful  art,  supported  by  an  illustrious  patronage,  derived 
from  its  knowledge,  ability,  and  the  purposes  of  state,  the  increase  of 
riches  and  of  intellectual  cultivation;  but  most  materially  froia  re- 
ligion, now  attained  its  second  era  of  glorious  success.  A  constella- 
tion of  ingenious  men,  endowed  with  uncommon  talents,  appeared  to 
spread  its  light  once  more  through  the  world,  and  painting  was  per- 
fected as  far,  perhaps,  as  human  nature  can  carry  it,  in  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  end  Corregio. 

Although  no  one  of  these  four  great  men  appear  to  have  made  the 
Grecian  principle  of  select  beauty  a  precise  object  of  attention,  yet, 
in  those  branches  of  the  art  which  they  more  imraediately  cultivated, 
they  must  be  considered  as  having  attained  the  very  highest  rank.|| 

In  the  last  great  work  of  Raphael,  the  Transfiguration,  now  in  the 
Vatican  in  Rome,  you  behold  all  the  essentials  to  inspire  awe  and 
pleasure;  and,  although  this  work  was  never  completely  finished,  it 
remains  in  the  same  state  he  left  it  three  hundred  years  ago,  for  no 
hand  can  be  found  daring  enough  to  profane  the  canvass  of  the  Prince 
of  Painters. 

At  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  this  brightest  gem  in  the  diadem  of 
art  quitted  the  world  ;  and,  as  his  spirit  was  about  to  ascend  to  a  holier 
sphere,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  rest  his  dying  gaze  on  this,  the  last 
effort  of  his  genius.  So  highly  were  his  transcendent  powers  appre- 
ciated, that  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  attended  by  the  Cardinals  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  administered  to  him  the  last  solemn  rites 
of  religion,  and  his  soul  ascended  from  earth  to  Heaven,  amid  the 
prayers  and  incense  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Around  were  gathered  earth's  magnates.     Mitres 

And  coronets  sparkl'd  in  the  e:vpiiing 

Light  of  declining  day.     The  keeper  of 

The  keys,  knelt  in  meekness  beside  the  couch 

Of  him,  whose  spirit  sprang  from  the  Eternal. 

Kelio;ion  lent  itself  to  swell  the  grandeur 

Of  devotion.     Music  and  poetry 

Floated  upward  to  the  tin-one  of  Him  who 

Keigns  without  a  rival.     Ministering  angels 

Waited  on  the  w^^ng,  to  bear  the  emanation 

Of  the  divine  sparlc  to  the  source  whence  it 

Came,  and  the  great  ones  of  this  world  reverently 

Bow'd  their  gem  encircled  brows, 

And  did  homage  to  the  majesty  of  intellect. 

The  death-bed  scene  of  this  potentate  in  art,  forms  a  splendid  sub- 
ject for  the  pencil,  and  bears  ample  testimony  of  the  homage  paid  to 
genius — the  reverence  of  this  world's  aristocracy,  to  the  aristocracy 
of  nature — that  high  nobility,  whose  patents  of  creation  are  direct 
from  the  high  court  of  Heaven  itself. 

AW.  II  Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  article  on  Painting. 
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ART.  IV.— EDUCATION, 


BY   JOHN   H.   TICK,   ESQ. 


In  the  conclusion  of  our  article  in  the  November  number  of  this 
Journal,  we  stated  substantially,  that  few  States  had  adopted  any  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  fewer  still  had  carried  out  what   system  they 
had  adopted.     We  did  not  intend  to  insinuate  that  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation was  not  a  popular  one — one  that  did  not  secure  general  atten- 
tion, nor  elicit  general  sympathy  ;  for  we  know  that  the  contrary  is  the 
fact.     But  we  intended  to  warn  our  readers  against  the  common  and 
fatal  error,  that  to  secure  the  blessings  of  the  common  school  system 
to  a  community,  it  is  only  necessary  to  adopt  some  elaborate  system — 
some  splendid  machinery — and  that  all  that  is  desirable  will  follow. 
This  is  a  grievous  and  fatal  delusion,  proven  to  be  such  by  sad  expe- 
rience, in  many  of  our  States.     The  school  systems  of  many   States 
are  as  good  as  those  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  their  means 
far  more   abundant ;  yet  where  are  any  States  that  can  be  compared 
to  them  ?     Nay,  more,  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
that  the  pre-eminence  is  due  to  New  York  and  Massachusetts.     Why 
is  this  so  ?     Anterior  to  that  period  they  had  their  school  systems,  but 
in  nothing  remarkable  were  they  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the 
States  that  had  systems.     Moreover,  their  present  proud  position  is  not 
owing  so  much  to  any  extraordinary  innovations  on,  as  to  the  infusion 
of  life  into,  the  old  system,  and  bringing  out  its  contemplated  results. 
Innovations,  to  be  sure,  were  made,  but  more  with  reference  to  devel- 
oping the  old  system,  than  to  give  it  any  new  principles.     To  realize 
what  was  contemplated  by  the  old  system,  additional  means  as  auxil- 
iaries were  required.     Such,  for  instance,   as  "Normal  schools"  and 
"teachers'  institutes."     These  were  necessary    addenda.      A  supply 
of  professional  and  qualified  teachers  w.as  necessary  to  make  the  sys- 
tem succeed  ;  to  employ  persons  who  casually  may  be   thrown  out  of 
other  employments,  or  who,  for  want  of  energy  or  ability,  have  failed 
in  every  thing  else  that  they  have  undertake^,  is  a  misappropriation 
of  moneys,  for  the  expenditure  of  which  the  community  does  not  re- 
ceive an  equivalent  ;  and  not  receiving  the   "quid  pro  quo,"  are   un- 
willing to  bear  the  burthen  of  taxation  necessary  to  sustain  the  school 
.system.     However  faultless  that  system  may  be  in  its  details,   if  the 
means  are  lacking  to  put  it  into  efficient  and   vigorous   operation,  it 
will  never  secure  in   its   favor  public  opinion  and  affecticn  ;  and  it 
must  and  will  fall.     But  to  supply  the  public  schools  with  professional 
teachers,  such  as  have    studied  the  art   of  teaching  as   thoroughly, 
and  become  as  familiar  with  its  details  as  physicians  ore  supposed  to 
be  wilh  the  properties  of  medicine  and  human   physiology,  attorneys 
with  law,  and  clergymen  with  divinity,  some  means  must  be  devised 
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for  their  training  and  education.  Hence,  the  establishment  of  Normal 
schools  and  teachers' institutes.  These,  furnishing  teachers  of  supe- 
rior acquirements  and  skill,  who,  making  the  common  schools  what 
they  should  be,  make  them  popular  ;  and  being  good,  and  conse- 
quently popular,  the  means  for  their  support  are  cheerfully  furnished. 
Thus  the  benefits  of  the  system,  by  using  the  proper  appliances,  are 
realized,  and  the  common  schools,  as  the  cheapest  and  best,  supplant 
all  others — carry  knowledge  to  every  door,  hovvever  humble — and 
spread  their  beneficent  influence  on  morals  and  intelligence  through- 
out the  borders  of  the  State. 

Another  fatal  error  in  regard  to  a  system  of  education  is,  to  commit 
its  care  and  execution  to  some  cabinet,  or  other  officer,  who  is 
already  overcharged  by  law  with  duties.  Many  of  these  officers,  per- 
haps, feel  no  interest  whatever  in  the  matter  ;  or  if  they  do  their  other 
duties,  render  it  impossible  to  give  the  subject  that  attention  and  ex- 
amination, in  detail,  that  is  necessary  to  discover  and  supply  its  de- 
fects— or  if  perfect,  to  put  it  into  successful  operation.  We  are  aware 
that  this  is  done  under  the  plea  of  economy,  but  that  it  is  most  wretched 
economy,  is  evidenced  by  the  result  of  the  school  system  in  every 
State  where  it  obtains.  The  successful  administration  of  a  school  sys- 
tem is  entirely  too  vast  and  intricate  to  be  confided  to  an  officer  who 
has  already  his  hands  full. 

The  school  fund  has  not  only  to  be  taken  care  of,  but  its  increase, 
productiveness,  and  proper  expenditure  has  to  be  cared  for.  But  its 
proper  application  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  require  the  entire  atten- 
tion of  one  officer.  Before  he  is  qualified  to  recommend  any  plans 
for,  or  improvements  in,  the  schools,  he  ought  to  be  familiar  with  all 
the  systems  of  education,  mode  of  administration,  and  improvements 
in  schools  elsewhere.  While  we  would  not  entirely  discard  experi- 
ments, we  think  it  altogether  wiser  and  safer  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
results  of  the  experiments  of  others ;  especially  when  others  have 
made  almost  every  variety  of  them,  and  under  more  favorable  auspi- 
ces than  we  possibly  could.  Some  of  these  experiments  have  turned 
out  entire  failures,  but  others  have  been  as  eminently  successful.  The 
successful  ones,  (of  which  we  may  avail  ourselves  gratis,)  offer  us  a 
sufficient  basis  to  commence  operations  on.  If  we  bring  up  our 
schools  to  the  standard  of  the  best  schools  in  the  Union,  and  exhaust 
the  improvements  made  elsewhere,  then  it  will  be  time  enough  for  us 
to  think  of  experiments.  But  in  the  beginning,  the  best  system  of,  and 
all  the  recent  valuable  improvements  in,  education  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed. This  would,  perhaps,  suffice  us,  and  be  all  that  we  should  aim  to 
attain  for  one  generation. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  vast  field  is  open  for  the  exploration  of 
the  officer  who  may  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  superintendent  of 
the  school  fund.  Entirely  too  vast  for  an  oflicer  who  has  not  all  his 
time  for  the  purpose,  and  whose  heart  is  not  in  the  work.  For,  depend 
upon  it,  the  last  qualification  is  indispensable  to  make  an  efficient 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  He  should  feel  that  the  collec- 
tion of  statistics,  facts,  and  looking  after,  and  taking  care  of,  the  funds 
constitute  but  a  moiety  of  his  duties.     Imbued  with  the  importance  of 
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the  subject  committed  to  his  hands,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  im- 
press that  importance  upon  the  minds  of  the  community,  and  excite 
public  attention,  and  enlist  public  favor  in  its  behalf  Nothing  can 
be  accomplished  until  the  public  mind  has  been  prepared  for  it ;  hence 
every  thing  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  prepare  the  way,  necessa- 
rily will  come  within  the  scope  of  such  officers'  duties,  and  he  must 
perform  it,  if  he  wishes  to  perform  his  duties  faithfully,  or  become  a 
public  benefactor.  He  will  have  to  do,  what  is  very  expressively 
called  by  politicians,  "keep  it  before  the  people  ;"  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  must  avail  himself  of  every  means  of  access  to  the  public 
mind.  The  press,  the  pulpit,  the  forum,  the  stump,  and  the  lecture- 
room,  must  all  be  employed  and  enlisted  in  the  cause,  until  those  of 
the  community  who  will  not  yield  from  a  sense  of  duty,  will,  like  the 
man  in  the  parable,  being  wearied  with  importunity,  give  what  is 
asked. 

We,  on  a  former  occasion,  promised  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  school 
systems  of  the  several  States  ;  but  upon  examination,  we  find  that 
this  would  swell  our  article  beyond  all  bounds,  and  not  give  us  room 
for  our  projct.  We  will,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  merely 
stating  such  facts  as  are  necessary  to  understand  and  enforce  what  we 
have  to  say. 

Upon  the  subject  of  having  a  responsible  head  to  the  common  school 
system  in  each  State,  there  seems  to  be  a  unanimity  of  opinion.  But 
the  legislative  provisions  of  the  different  States  as  respects  the  con- 
stitution of  that  head,  are  various  and  contradictory.  While,  there- 
fore,  the  legislation  of  the  States  does  not  settle  the  best  form  of  or- 
ganization, we  must  look  at  the  organization  and  constitution  of  that 
school  system  in  those  States,  wherein  its  success  has  been  least  equiv- 
ocal, and  produced  the  most  marked  and  brilliant  results.  To  show 
what  the  legislation  has  been,  the  following  States  have  assigned  a  dis- 
tinct officer  and  separate  department  to  their  common-school  system, 
viz  : 

Maine  and  Massachusetts  have  each  established  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, with  a  secretary  of  the  board.  The  secretary  performs  the  du- 
ties imposed  upon  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  other 
States,  and  is  paid  a  regular  salary  from  the  State  treasury — the  former 
$1,000  and  the  latter  $1,500.  New  Hampshire,  School  Commission- 
er. Rhode  Island,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools.  Connecticut, 
Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  and  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools.  New  York,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  ex -officio  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools,  with  a  Deputy  Superintendent,  who  has 
c;harge  of  the  common  school  department.  New  Jersey,  Louisiana, 
Tennessee,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Kentucky,  Superinten- 
dents of  Common  Schools,  or  of  Public  Instruction.  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  State  ex-officio 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  or  of  School  Fund.  Vermont, 
Governor  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Virginia, 
Auditor  ex-officio  Superintendent  Of  Literary  Fund,  With  the  provi- 
sions of  the  recent  laws  of  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Indiana,  we  are 
unacquainted.  South  Carolina,  Commissioners  of  Free  Schools,  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature.     North   Carolina,   Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
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bama  and  Texas,  have,  as  far  as  we  know,  either  no  system,  or  have 
iiot  yet  organized  any.  Texas,  however,  in  her  constitution,  provides 
a  fund  for  free  schools. 

The  following  States  have  established  the  free  system  :  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  The  rating  system  obtains  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  In  the  month  of 
August  last,  the  vote  for  imposing  a  tax  to  establish  free  schools  was 
taken  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  The  political  papers  have  informed 
us  that  one  of  these  States  was  carried  by  the  Whigs,  and  the  other 
by  the  Democrats  ;  and  the  journals  of  the  respective  parties  have, 
upon  such  success,  congratulated  their  friends  with  assurances  that  the 
Republic  was  safe — but  have  never  given  any  information  of  what 
has  been  the  fate  of  the  free  school  question.  The  Republic  is  only 
safe,  when  there  is  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes. 
If  the  Republic  totter,  the  temporary  success  of  either  party  will  not 
save  it.  It  must  rest  on  a  broader,  firmer,  and  more  permanent  foun- 
dation— the  virtue,  integrity,  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  Where 
these  are  wanting,  or  where  the  means  of  producing  them  are  lacking, 
the  Republic  is  not  safe,  let  the  reins  of  government  be  in  whose  hands 
they  may. 

Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  adhere  to  the  indigent  sys- 
tem ;  the  former  two  pay  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  from  their 
literary  fund,  the  latter  out  of  the  State  Treasury. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  expended  by  the  several  States,  du' 
ring  the  year  1847  : 

Maine— State  fund, $27,589  85 

Raised  by  taxation,  (estimated,)     -          ■         -  240,000  00 

New  Hampshire — State  fund,            -         -         -         •  9,449  22 

Raised  by  taxation  -          -         -         -  138,333  GO 

Vermont — State  fund,       -          -         -         -          -         -  3,888,  37 

Raised  by  taxation,     -         -         -         -         •  71,177  27 

Massachusetts — State  fund  and  Normal  schools,         •  9,757  5t> 

Raised  by  towns,     ....  090,488  75 

Rhode  Island — State  fund,  annual  appropriation,     -     -  25,000  00 

Raised  by  taxation,  estimated,      •         ■  54,000  00 

Connectiirit — State  fund, 126,126  80 

No  report  of  amount  raised  by  taxation. 

Neiv  York — Annual  appropriation  State  fund,       -         -  220,000  00 

Raised  by  taxation,         ....  220,000  00 

Received  on  rate  bills,         -         -         -  462,840  44 

Proceeds  of  local  funds,         -          ■         -  156,974  20 

New  Jersey — State  fund,  annual  appropriation,      -         •  80,000  OO 

Raised  by  taxation,         ....  80,850  53 

Pennsylvania — State  appropriation,         -          -          -  196,804  04 

Raised  by  taxation,     .         .          •         •  436,727  80 

Delaware— Stdite  fund, 45,239  74 

Taxation,         ..,,..  15,901  83 
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Maryland — State  fund, $34,069  26 

Taxation,  no  returns,  except  city  of  Baltimore,  41,200  00 
Virginia — Literary  fund  paid  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  68,140  05 
North  Carolina — Income  of  Literary  fund.     No  expendi-  , 

ture  stated,  ....  20,824  78 

South  Carolina — Paid  by  State  for  free  schools,         -  33,527  52 

Taxation,  no  returns. 
Georgia — Tuition  of  poor  children,     ....  7,692  37 

Florida — No  account  of  any  expenditure. 
Alabama — No  account  of  expenditure.     School  fund  in- 
vested in  Bank  stock,  $1,015,856  00;  annual      • 
income  estimated  at  |98,000.     Not  realized, 
in  consequence  of  insolvency  of  Banks. 
Mississippi — No  returns.    Funds  esilmated  at  $1,000,000, 
consisting  principally  of  unsold  lands.    Free 
school  law  passed  March  4th,  1846.     Ap- 
propriates all  fines,  forfeitures,  and  receipts 
from  every  kind  of  licenses,  to  State  school 
fund.     In  addition  to  which,  the  officers  of 
each  township  are  authorized  to  levy  a  tax, 
not  to  exceed  State  tax,  for  support  of  schools 
in  each  township. 
Louisiana — State  fund,         .....  5,456  96 

Raised  by  taxation  in  37  parishes,     •         •      251,443  67 
Estimate  of  amount  raised  in  12  remaining  parishes,  not 

heard  from  at  date  of  Superintendent's  Report,     -         •     48,334  00 

The  School  law  of  this  State  was  passed  May  3d,  1847,  and  the 
schools  were«put  in  operation  first  Monday  in  December,  1848,  except 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Texas— ^id.iQ  fund, 7,7l0  68 

Taxation,  no  returns. 

By  provision  of  the  Constitution,  one-tenth  of  the  annual  revenue 
of  the  State  is  set  apart  for  a  permanent  fund,  for  the  support  of  "  free 
public  schools."  And  no  school  lands  shall  be  alienable  in  fee,  nor 
leased  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Arkansas — We  have  no  authentic  information. 

Tennessee — State  fund  apportioned  in  July,  1848,     •     -     114,227  18 

No  returns  of  amount  raised  otherwise. 
Kentucky — No  authentic  returns.     New  school  law  re- 
cently adopted. 

O/izo— State  fund, 127,117  69 

Half-mill  State  tax  for  schools,     -         -         -  74,201  82 

Raised  through  other  sources,  -         -         •       164,223  68 

McAi^flTi— State  fund  in  May,  1847,       -         -         -  31,274  00 

Taxation,  (incomplete,)     -         -         -         -       14,000  00 

Indiana — Principal    ol^   School   fund   is~$2,195,149  69. 

Held  by  the  several  counties  income  from  same, 

estimated  at 120,000  00 

This  Stale  has  recently,  we  believe,  adopted  the  free  system. 
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Illinois — No  State  fund  ;  returns  imperfect.  Of  99  coun- 
ties in  the  State,  but  57  reported  to  Secretary  of 
State  in  1847.  These  do  not  report  the  produc- 
tiveness of  their  respective  funds,  the  aggregate 
capital  of  which  is  $551,780,   which   at  six  per 

cent,  would  be,  say 33,000  00 

Only  21  of  these  counties  report  as  having  col- 
lected school  tax  under  the  provisions  of  the 
84th  section  of  school  law.  The  aggregate 
amount  collected  is,  -  -  •  -  -  8,763  00 
Of  which  Cook  county  collected  more  than  one- 
half,  viz: 5,204  00 

Missouri,^ — State  School  Fund  apportionment  of  1847,        23,720  02 
Amount  received  on  rate  bills,  and  from  town- 
ship and  county  school  funds  not  stated. 

The  State  School  Fund  amounts  to  $575,000,  investgd  in  State  Bank 
stock,  of  which  $515,518  83was  invested  in  July,  1839;  the  balance 
in  1840  and  1842,  which  yielded,  in  dividends,  to  November  16th, 
1846,  1110,000.  Whereas,  at  legal  interest,  it  would,  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  have  yielded  $300;000. 

The  amount  of  the  principal  of  the  fund  consists  principally  of  the 
amount  received  from  the  United  States,  under  the  "  Deposite  Act." 
Saline  lands,  belongiagto  the  Slate,  also  constitute  a  part  of  the  fund, 
but  we  are  without  any  data  to  show  their  extent  or  value. 

The  apportionment  for  1847  was  forty  cents  per  capita  of  persons 
of  educable  age.  The  amount  of  apportionment  of  1846  was  fifty- 
eight  cents  per  head. 

Iowa. — This  State  has  a  General  Superintendent,  Thomas  HT.  Ben- 
ton, jr.  Its  school  funds  consist  of  the  usual  congressional  bounties, 
in  lands  and  funds.  The  State  law  donates  all  escheated  estates,  all 
military  fees,  fines  before  courts  and  forfeitures  to  school  purposes.  We 
have  no  returns  of  expenditures. 

Wisco7isi7i  has  a  State  Superintendent.  Liberal  provision  has  been 
made,  both  by  constitution  and  law,  for  a  school  fund  to  be  devoted  to 
common  schools,  academies,  and  Normal  schools  ;  but  amount  not  to 
exceed  twice  the  amount  raised  by  tax.  The  fund  constituted  of  sim- 
ilar items  as  in  Iowa. 

The  statistics  embraced  in  the  above  enumeration,  show  that  the 
expenditure  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  population, 
establishing  beyond  question,  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  common 
school  system  at  places  where  there  is  a  large  concentration  of  human 
beings.  That  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  in  all  cities  to  make  am- 
ple provision  for  the  education  of  all  classes,  the  facts  abundantly 
prove.  But  the  reasons  of  these  provisions  are  not  so  plain.  No 
doubt  they  are  the  offspring  primarily  of  the  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic feelings  of  a  few  ;  but  that  whole  communities  should  yield  so 
readily  to  their  establishment,  and  at  such  an  expenditure  of  money, 
must  be  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  general  opinion  in  the  community  of 
their  absolute  necessity,  as  nurseries  of  morality,  training  the  coming 
generation  to  habits  of  virtue,  and  by  diffusing  knowledge,  preparing 
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it  for  future  honor  and  usefulness.     The    several  cities  in  the  Union 
have,  during  the  year  1847,  expended  the  following  amounts  : 

Boston,           -           $232, 772  37         Baltimore,        -  $67,054  08 

New  York,         -         172,262  59         Cincinnati,         -  48,885  03 

Philadelphia  in '45,    227,205  42         New  Orleans,       -  116,104  00 

St.  Louis,  -         12,565  06 

Having  now  accomplished  the  two  objects  we  proposed,  viz  :  To 
show  that  there  is  general  interest  felt  throughout  the  Union  on  the 
subject  of  education,  and  the  provisions  and  expenditures  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  several  States,  we  must  proceed  to  our  main  object,  viz  : 
Present  ourprojet  for  the  organization  and  support  of  common  schools 
in  Missouri.  We  regret  that  our  limits  did  not  permit  us  to  give  an 
analysis  of  every  State  school  system  in  the  Union,  in  order  that  what 
we  have  to  say  might  be  better  appreciated  by  our  readers.  We  have, 
however,  said  enough  to  convince  all  of  the  necessity  of  speedy  leg- 
islative provisions  in  the  premises,  that  an  efficient  system  ought  to 
be  adopted  and  put  in  operation. 

The  first  consideration  in  projecting  a  system,  is  the  means  to  put  it 
in  operation,  and  sustain  it  when  established.  We  would  make  the 
State  School  Fund  the  basis  and  centre  of  operations.  But  we  have 
seen  above,  that  in  consequence  of  its  injudicious  investment,  its  pro- 
ductiveness is  too  insignificant  to  effect  much  by  that  means.  There 
are  but  two  ways  to  increase  its  productiveness,  viz  :  1st,  to  withdraw 
it  from  its  present  investment  in  bank  ;  or,  2d,  for  the  State  to  guar- 
antee six  per  centum  per  annum  upon  the  capital.  We  are  not  fami- 
liar enough  with  the  condition  of  our  banks  to  know  whether  it  would 
be  prudent  to  withdraw  it,  nor  are  we  able  to  say  whether  the  State 
has  a  legal  right  to  do  so,  If  disposed.  As  at  present  advised,  we  fa- 
vor the  project  of  the  State  guaranteeing  six  per  centum  upon  the 
amount  of  investment.  The  bank  now  declares  about  three  and  a 
half  per  centum  per  annum.  This  would  leave  two  and  a  half  per 
centum  to  be  made  up  by  the  State,  or  about  $14,375. 

To  increase  the  capital  of  the  State'  fund,  we -would  recommend  to 
appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
to  the  school  fund,  and  to  loan  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  State,  to 
pay  off  her  other  debts,  at  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent.  The 
capital  thus  added  to  the  school  fund,  would  Increase  that  fund  at  the 
congressional  price  of  land  per  acre,  $625,000,  and  would  yield  an 
annual  revenue,  together  with  that  Invested  in  bank  stock,  of  $72,000. 
To  this  add  the  amount  that  would  be  derived  from  Saline  lands,  lands 
escheated  to  the  State,  Irnds  purchased  or  forfeited  for  taxes,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  existing  school  law.  As  we  are  without  data  of  the  value 
of  these,  we  estimate  their  annual  productiveness  at  $3,000,  which, 
added  to  the  above,  will  make  the  sum  of  $75,000  for  annual  distri- 
bution. 

We  would  then  have,  as  a  basis  to  commence  operations,  the  sum 
of  $75,000.  The  distribution  of  this  fund  ougii*.  to  be  made  to  depend 
iq.on  certain  conditions.  These  conditions,  among  others,  ought  to 
consist  of  the  following,  viz  :  That  no  city,  town,  village,  township  or 
district,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  share  in  the  apportionment,  which  has 
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not  transmitted,  through  the  proper  officer,  to  the  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  an  official  document,  showing,  amongst  other  things, 
the  number  of  persons  of  educable  age  within  the  limits  of  such  city, 
town,  village,  township,  or  district — that  a  school  or  schools  have  been 
organized  and  kept  within  their  limits  during  the  year,  for  at  least  the 
space  of  three  months — the  number  of  schools,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  taught,  &c.,  and  that  there  has  been  a  tax  assessed,  collected, 
and  expended  for  tuition,  within  said  city,  town,  village,  &c.,  as  afore- 
said, of  a  sum  not  less  than  the  preceding  annual  apportionment  per 
head  for  the  number  of  persons  of  educable  age,  within  such  city, 
town,  &c.  Should  a  school  law  pass  with  this  provision,  it  would 
give,  added  to  the  State  fund,  a  sum  of  $150,000,  to  be  expended  an- 
nually for  education  in  the  State.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  law 
requires  this,  as  a  pre-requisite,  to  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  State 
apportionment.  In  Massachusetts,  the  law  requires  that  every  town, 
&c.,  shall  have  assessed  and  collected,  for  educational  purposes,  the 
amount  of  $1  25  per  head  for  the  number  of  persons  of  educable  age, 
to  entitle  them  to  a  share  in  the  apportionment.  The  same  provision 
is  engrafted  on  the  school  laws  of  various  other  States,  and  has  been 
one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  putting  the  school  system  in  opera- 
tion, and  most  salutary  to  sustain  and  maintain  the  schools,  when 
once  established  ;  because  their  management,  government,  &c.,  are 
made,  by  this  means,  a  matter  of  personal  interest  to  every  tax  payer. 
The  next  consideration  is,  the  value  and  productiveness  of  the  six- 
teenth sections,  and  other  lands  donated  by  Congress  for  school  purpo- 
ses. We  have  no  date,  either  to  show  the  value  or  productiveness  of 
these.  We  estimate  their  present  value  at  $2,000,000;  those  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  alone,  being  worth  $250,000.  These  ought  to  yield 
a  further  sum  of  $120,000,  as  a  township  school  fund.  Fines,  penal- 
ties, forfeitures,  &c.,  constituting  the  county  school  fund,  we  estimate 
at  $5,000.  The  means  to  put  in  operation  and  sustain  a  common 
school  system,  in  Missouri,  would  then  be  as  follows  : 

State  school  fund,  (as  proposed,)            ....  $75,000 

An  equal  amount  of  School  tax  levifed,     ....  75,000 

Township  School  fund, 120,000 

County  School  fund,         ■         .......  5,000 


Total, $275,000 

The  last  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  shows  that 
the  whole  of  the  last  apportionment  of  the  State  school  funds  was 
made  to  fifty-two  counties,  leaving  almost  one-half  the  counties  with- 
out any  appropriation.  The  fifty-two  counties  report  a  population  of 
educable  age,  a  fraction  less  than  40,000.  To  which  20,000  must  be 
added  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  perhaps  30,000  more  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  State,  from  which  there  were  no  returns.  This  estimate 
would  make  the  educable  population  of  the  State  about  90,000.  This 
estimate,  from  the  ratio  it  bears  to  the  population  of  the  State,  is  too 
low.  But,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  educable  youth  are  attending  pri- 
vate schools  and  seminaries,  we  suppose  that  the  number  who  would 
attend  the  public  schools,  and  for  whom  provisions  should  be  mad&, 
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will  not  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  estimate,  viz  :  90,000.  Assuming, 
then,  90,000  as  the  number  to  be  provided  for  and  $275,000  as  the  means 
to  educate  them,  this  will  give  the  sum  of  $3  plus,  per  head.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  amount  is  #3  40  per  head;  and  the  amount  for 
the  annual  average  of  those  who  attend  school,  is  |5  75.  Assuming, 
then,  the  Massachusetts  average,  the  means  will  be  ample  to  educate 
48,000  pupils. 

In  the  city  of  Boston,  the  cost  for  tuition  per  annum,  in 

the  public  schools,  per  scholar,  is      ■  •         -         -      $11  00 

In  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  it  is       -         -         -  8  00 

This  would  show  that  education  is  cheaper  in  Missouri  than  Massa- 
chusetts.    If  so,  then  the  difference  is  in  favor  of  our  estimate. 

But  the  people  of  Missouri  will  not  furnish  the  means,  unless  they 
be  properly  and  beneficially  expended.  Look  over  the  reports  of  the 
superintendents  of  common  schools  in  either  the  south  or  west,  and 
the  greatest  drawback  to  the  establishment  of  common  schools  is  the 
want  of  competent  and  qualified  teachers.  If  these  could  be  had, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  of  establishing  common  schools,  nor  a  lack 
of  means  to  support  them.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  commu- 
nity will  tax  itself  to  raise  money,  the  expenditure  of  which  produces 
no  visible  good.  It  is  necessary  that  the  schools  should  have  the 
public  confidence,  to  meet  with  public  favor.  But  they  can  have 
neither,  unless  they  are  taught  by  competent  and  systematic  teachers. 
But  the  requisite  number  of  teachers,  thus  qualified,  cannot  be  ha.din 
the  west.  To  some  extent,  there  may  be  an  aversion  among  western 
people  to  take  up  teaching  as  a  profession.  But,  the  principal  cause 
is,  there  are  no  institutions  in  the  west,  where  teaching  is  taught  as 
an  art,  in  which  a  professional  knowledge  of  it  can  be  obtained.  The 
consequence  is,  either  we  must  employ  those  who  have  enjoyed  but 
limited  means  of  education,  or  who  have  educated  themselves,  or  we 
must  wait  for  the  slow  process  of  immigration  from  the  east  of  teachers 
to  fill  our  schools,  or  we  must  erect  seminaries  of  our  own,  to  educate 
our  teachers.  If  we  employ  the  first,  our  progres^s  in  establishing 
schools  will  be  slow  and  difficult,  and  not  amount  to  much  when 
done.  If  we  look  for  a  supply  of  teachers  by  immigration,  we  can 
rarely  expect  to  receive  any  but  second  and  third  rate  teachers,  who 
have  been  unable  to  succeed  elsewhere.  There  will,  to  be  sure,  be 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  will  be  too  few  and  far  between 
to  rely  upon  for  the  purposes  of  building  up  and  sustaining  a  popular 
and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  in  the  west. 

Ask  those  who  have  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education  in  any  of  the  Western  States,  what  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  their  success,  and  they  will  answer  you — the  want  of  com- 
petent teachers.  Ask  the  commissioners  of  any  school  district  why 
there  is  so  much  apathy  and  indifference  on  this  subject  in  their  res- 
pective districts,  and  why  their  schools  languish  for  want  of  support, 
and  you  receive  tne  same  answer.  Ask  the  State  superintendent  why 
the  school  law  remains  a  dead  letter  upon  the  statute  book — why  the 
people  are  so  reluctant  to  avail  themselves  and  their  childre.i  of  its 
blessings — and  they  likewise  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it 
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into  effect  until  some  measure  is  devised  to  supply  our  schools  with 
such  teachers  as  will  bring  the  schools  into  public  favor.  So  general 
is  this  complaint,  and  so  blighting  is  it  in  its  effects,  that  it  has  ren- 
dered abortive  every  humane  and  philanlhiopic  effort  to  establish  any 
public  school  system  in  the  west.  If  we  say  not  the  truth,  believe  us 
not.  The  Hon.  Thompson  Campbell,  superintendent  of  the  common 
schools  of  Illinois,  in  his  report  to  the  last  legislature  of  that  State, 
makes  the  following  judicious  remaiks  upon  this  subject: 

"  There  is  no  department  in  the  common  school  system  where  more 
responsibility  devolves,  or  upon  which  the  final  success  of  the  scheme 
depends,  than  is  confided  to  teachers.  The  end  and  aim  of  the  whole 
law  converges  to  this  point.  The  great  good,  and  incalculable  bene- 
fits which  the  law  is  intended  to  confer  upon  the  rising  generation,  are 
dependant  upon  them  for  their  development  and  practical  application. 
They  are  the  medium  through  which  the  light  of  education  penetrates 
the  clouds  of  ignorance  that  cluster  around  and  obscure  the  unin- 
formed mind. 

"  Many  of  our  sister  States  impressed  with  the  importance  of  em- 
ploying none  but  the  ablest  and  most  competent  teachers,  have  estab- 
lished institutions  intended  expressly  for  their  education.  These  sem- 
inaries for  the  preparation  of  young  men  and  women  for  the  arduous 
profession  of  teaching,  have  been  attended  with  the  most  flattering 
and  encouraging  results. 

"The  want  of  competent  teachers  has  been  an  evil  loudly  com- 
plained of,  and  difficult  to  remedy.  The  policy  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  Normal  schools,  for  the  education  of  teachers,  was  first 
brought  before  the  people  of  New  England  in  1824,  and  like  all 
works  of  progress,  reformation  and  improvement,  it  experienced  its  full 
share  of  opposition  ;  which,  however,  gradually  yielded  to,  and  was 
gradually  shamed  out  of  existence  by  the  marked  change  in  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  elevated  character  of  the 
teachers.  Normal  schools,  for  the  education  of  teachers,  are  now 
considered  as  almost  indispensable  auxiliaries  to  the  system  of  com- 
mon school  education." 

The  Hon.  Falkland  H.  Martin,  superintendent  of  common  schools 
of  Missouri,  in  his  report  to  the  last  legislature,  urges  the  same  sub- 
ject upon  the  consideration  of  the  legislators  of  Missouri.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  language  : 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  a  school  for  the  education 
of  young  men  to  be  employed  hereafter  as  teachers,  would  be  of  al- 
most incalculable  benefit  to  our  common  school  system.  Several  of 
our  sister  States  have  adopted  the  plan,  and  derive  great  and  essential 
benefits  from  it." 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  State  Senate, 
made  to  that  bo.ly  on  the  25th  day  of  January,  1847,  by  the  Hon.  W. 
Claude  Jones,  chairman,  we  find  the  following  strong  language  upoa 
the  same  point ; 
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"  One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reducing  our  common  school 
system  to  successful  operation,  and  experiencing  the  full  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it,  is  the  want  of  competent  teachers.  This  want  is  sen- 
sibly felt  in  our  State,  and  the  attention  of  the  legislature  has  been 
•called  to  it  time  after  time  by  the  superintendent  of  the  common 
schools  and  the  executive  ;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  necessity  of  competent  teachers  becomes  more  apparent 
every  day.  The  demand  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  we  have  no  means 
by  which  we  can  supply  that  demand,  by  those  who  are  competent  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  common  school  teachers.  Hence  originates 
the  necessity  of  some  public  institution,  by  which  teachers  can  be  ed- 
ucated for  the  State." 

The  joint  committee  to  visit  the  State  University,  through  their 
chairman,  Hon.  James  S.  Rollins,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  Hon.  W.  P.  Johnson,  of  the  committee  in  behalf  of  the 
House,  in  their  report  made  to  the  last  legislature  of  Missouri,  sub- 
mitted January  16th,  1847,  the  same  subject  is  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  legislature,  and  concludes  by  recommending  an  additional  profes- 
sorship in  connection  with  the  University,  to  be  devoted  to  the  "  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Teaching.'"  The  following  is  the  language  of 
the  committee : 

"  It  is  known  to  almost  every  one  who  has  given  any  attention  to 
the  subject,  that  one  principal  reason  why  our  system  of  common 
schools  has  not  been  more  successful  and  more  generally  adopted,  and 
its  advantages  more  extensively  felt  and  realized  throughout  the  State, 
has  been  the  difficulty  of  procuring  well  qualified  school  masters. 

"  And  it  is  probable  that  this  severe  drawback  upon  the  advance- 
ment of  education  will  long  continue,  unless  the  State  comes  forward 
and  lends  her  aid  in  remedying  this  great  defect  in  our  system.  The 
truth  is,  the  efficiency  of  any  plan  which  may  be  devised  to  aid  in  the 
education  of  the  mind  of  the  country,  must  at  last  depend  upon  those 
who  are  to  carry  it  out,  to  execute  it,  and  keep  it  in  successful  opera- 
tion ;  and  just  so  long  as  any  considerable  portion  of  the  common 
school  teachers  throughout  the  State  remain  untaught,  or  half  educa- 
ted themselves,  just  so  long  we  need  not  expect  any  great  and  lasting 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  any  system,  however  perfect,  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  adopted." 

We  might  continue  quotations  almost  ad  infinitum,  to  the  same 
effect,  from  documents  emanating  annually  from  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Departments,  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Gov.  Ed- 
wards has  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  this 
subject,  and  submitted  a  plan  to  the  last  Legislature,  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  maintainance  of  a  school  for  the  educatien  of  teachers.  The 
present  Governor,  Hon.  A.  Kinf;^,  as  early  as  1836,  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate, endeavored  to  have  a  department  in  the  State  University  allotted 
for  the  express  purpose  of  educating  common  school  teachers.  The 
quotations  we  have  made,  and  those  to  which  we  have  adverted,  we 
d&em  sufficient  for  our  purpose.     They  establish  the  absolute  necessity 
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of  an  institution  for  the  purposes  designated — demanded  alike  by  the 
wants  of  the  country,  and  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  about  entering 
upon  the  stage,  to  act  their  part  in  the  great  drama  of  human  life,  either 
for  weal  or  woe,  and  whose  good  or  bad  influences  will  be  felt  long 
after  they  will  have  passed  from  the  stage  of  existence. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  anything  more,  to  pro- 
duce the  conviction  that  the  measure  proposed  is  of  absolute  necessity, 
in  order  to  secure  a  speedy  action  in  the  premises.  But  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Col.  Young,  as  su- 
perintendent of  common  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  made  to 
the  Legislature  of  that  State,  in  1844.  The  views  expressed  are  cred- 
itable to  their  author,  who  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen 
of  the  age,  distinguished  alike  for  his  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom 
as  a  legislator.  We  commend  his  views  to  the  calm  and  earnest  con- 
sideTation  of  the  Legislature  of  Missouri,  The  following  is  his  lan- 
guage : 

"That  a  teacher  of  proper  capacity  and  acquirements,  thoroughly 
educated  in  a  Normal  school,  can  communicate  more  learning  to  his 
pupils  in  six  months,  than  is  usually  communicated,  under  the  old  sys- 
tem of  teaching,  in  double  that  period,  is  fully  believed.  If  it  were 
affirmed  that  a  mechanic,  who  had  been  carefully  instructed  in  the 
theoretical  and  practical  departments  of  his  trade,  would  do  twice  as 
much  work,  and  do  it  twice  as  well,  as  one  who  should  assume  that, 
without  previous  discipline,  he  was  possessed  of  the  trade  by  instinct, 
the  affirmation  could  hardly  fail  to  be  credited.  And  is  it  not  equally 
apparent  that  the  educator,  whose  functions  embrace,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  both  art  and  science — who  is  required  to  study  and  understand 
the  different  dispositions  and  propensities  of  the  children  committed  to 
his  care — to  whose  culture  is  confided  the  embryo  blossoms  of  the 
mind — who  is  carefully  to  watch  their  daily  growth,  and  to  aid  and 
accelerate  their  expansion,  so  that  they  may  yield  rich  fruit  in  beauty 
and  abundance — in  short  who,  in  the  incipient  stage  of  its  existence, 
is  to  attune  the  delicate  and  complicated  chords  of  the  human  soul, 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  harmonies  of  social  life;  is  it  not  equally 
apparent  that  such  a  mission  cannot  be  worthily  performed,  without 
careful  preparation  ?" 

While  there  seems  to  have  been  a  unanimity  of  opinion  in  Missouri 
in  favor  of  establishing  some  seminary,  or  for  making  some  provision 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  State  by  competent  teachers,  we  regret  to 
find  so  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  accomplish- 
ing the  object.  Some  have  given  a  preference  to  a  Normal  school, 
organized  upon  the  principles  of  the  manual  labor  system ;  but  the 
project  that  seems  to  have  met  with  most  favor,  is  to  add  a  new  pro- 
fessorship to  the  Uni\ersity,  to  give  instruction  in  the  "  Theoiy  and 
Practice  of  Teaching." 

The  manual  labor  system  we  think  entirely  out  of  the  question,  both 
from  the  amount  it  will  take  to  put  it  in  operation,  and  its  doubtful 
success  as  an  experiment.  For  some  fifteen  years  manual  labor  schools 
have  been  the  rage,  yet  out  of  the  number  established,  scarcely  one 
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in  twenty  has  succeeded.  We  also  deem  the  establishment  of  an  ad- 
ditional professorship  in  the  University  as  an  impracticable  experiment. 
First,  because  the  experiment  has  been  tried  elsewhere  and  has  not 
succeeded.  Col.  Young  in  the  report  above  referred  to,  after  an  expe- 
rience of  nineteen  years  in  the  State  of  N.  York,  pronounces  "the  sys- 
tem to  a  great  extent,  to  have  been  a  failure."  Secondly,  we  object 
to  it,  because  even  with  the  assurances  of  success,  it  would  only  fur- 
nish male  teachers,  as  females  could  not,  and  would  not,  enter  the 
University  as  students.  Yet  females,  from  their  greater  patience,  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  the  wants,  better  apprehension  of  the  instincts, 
and  more  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  chihlhood,  are  the  better  qual- 
ified by  nature,  and  the  safest  hands  into  which  to  commit  the  delicate 
task  of  the  moral  culture,  and  intellectual  development  of  the  younger 
portions  of  the  growing  geoeraiion.  This  also  is  the  only  profession 
which  by  our  social  organization  is  left  open  to  females,  and  the  only 
employmetit  in  which  female  labor  can  be  turned  to  any  account.  Yet 
even  here,  her  services  yield  her  but  little  more  than  one-half  what 
similar  services  yield  males.  Experience  demonstrates  the  superiority 
of  female  over  male  educators  wlierever  the  experiment  has  been  tried  ; 
so  that  in  all  States  where  there  is  a  common  school  system  the  ratio 
of  increase  of  female  teachers  over  male  teachers  has  been  as  five  is 
to  one.  In  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1S37,  the  number  of  male 
teachers  in  the  common  schools  was  2.3*70.  The  females  3,591.  In 
1845  the  number  of  males  2.595,  while  the  number  of  females  was 
4,700.  Showing  an  increase  in  eight  years  of  225  of  males  and  1,109 
females.  The  most  gratifying  fact  connected  wiih  this  is,  that  during 
that  time  the  compensation  of  both  male  and  female  teachers  had 
advanced — the  former  more  than  16  per  cent,  and  the  latter  more  than  . 
12  per  cent.  In  1846  the  number  of  males  was  2,595  ;  females  4,997, 
showing  an  increase  of  10  of  the  former  and  297  of  the  latter.  The 
Hon,  Horace  Mann,  for  so  many  years  the  devoted  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  in  view  of  these  facts,  makes 
the  following  observation  in  his  report  of  1847  : 

"  Hence  it  appears  that  the  number  of  female  teachers  in  our' schools 
is  now  almost  twice  the  number  of  males.  The  regularity  of  this  in- 
crease shows  the  soundness  and  stability  of  the  principle  on  which  it 
is  advancing.  The  Normal  schools  have  contributed  greatly  to  this 
most  desirable  result ;  and  in  this  way  alone — that  is,  by  substituting 
the  cheaper  and  better  services  of  females — they  have  already  saved 
the  State  a  great  portion  of  all  the  money  they  have  cost.  A  man 
may  keep  a  difTicult  school  by  means  of  authority  and  physical  force  ; 
a  ivoman  can  do  it  only  by  dignity  of  character,  affection,  and  such  a 
superiority  in  attainment  as  is  too  conspicuous  to  be  questioned.  It 
is  the  possession  of  the  latter  qualities  which  has  enabled  so  many  of 
our  females  to  keep  winter  schools,  and  thus  increase  the  relative 
number  of  female  teachers  to  a  degree  so  surprising." 

We,  therefore,  seriously  object  to  the  proposed  professorship  in  the 
University,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  debar  us  from  availing  ourselves 
of  the  better  and  cheaper  services  of  females.     The  latter  of  which  is 
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matter  of  serious  consideration,  especially  when  putting  a  school  sys- 
tem in  operation  in  a  new  country. 

We  object  to  the  same  project  upon  other  grounds  ;  one  of  which  is, 
that,  for  some  time  at  least,  even  in  the  most  populous  portions,  there 
will  be  vacations  in  the  schools  of  from  three  lo  eight  months.  Ac- 
cording to  the  practice  adopted  in  the  Normal  schools,  during  the  va- 
cation, the  teacher,  who  is  aware  of  his  deficiencies,  enters  the  school, 
and  studies  his  protession,  until  the  season  comes  round  to  re-open  the 
district  school ;  and  so,  from  time  to  time,  until  he  has  completed  his 
professional  studies.  He  would  then  supply  the  means  of  his  own 
support  while  attending  the  State  school,  and  would  at  once  give  ev- 
idence to  the  community  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Normal 
school  system.  But,  according  to  the  other  mode,  he  would  enter  the 
University  and  remain  there  for  years,  the  State  not  only  not  deriving 
any  benefit  from  the  system,  but  the  community  be  unfurnished  with 
evidence  to  judge  of  the  usefulness  of  the  system.  Moreover,  the 
Normal  school  system  places  it  within  the  reach  of  those  of  the  hum- 
blest means,  to  (|ualify  themselves  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 
While  that  of  the  University  could  only  be  made  available  by  those 
who  either  possessed  abundant  means  or  powerful  and  influential  friends 
to  aid  them. 

The  next  consideration  is,  what  will  it  require  to  put  a  Normal 
school  in  operation  ?  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  |2,000 
for  each  of  her  Normal  schools,  three  in  number.  New  York  appro- 
priates 82,500  to  each  of  her  schools,  four  in  number.  We  should 
suppose  that  $2,500  for  the  first  two  years,  and  |2,000  annually  there- 
after, would  be  sufficient.  The  first  few  years  the  expenses,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  would  be  greater,  on  account  of  the  outlay  in  scientific 
apparatus,  library,  &c.,  than  afterwards.  For  the  erection  of  the  ne- 
cessary buildings,  we  would  rely  upon  the  public  spirit,  enterprise,  and 
liberality  of  our  citizens  ;  and  we  would  locate  the  school  at  the  place 
which  shall  furnish  the  greatest  amount  in  money  for  the  building,  and 
a  proper  site  for  its  location.  To  every  Normal  school  there  is  at- 
tached what  are  called  model  schools,  which  are  taught  by  the  pupils, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  principal.  Let  a  town,  then, 
furnish  a  suitable  building,  say  at  a  cost  often  or  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  will  have  its  four  to  five  hundred  children  taught  gratis, 
and  in  a  superior  manner  to  any  in  the  State.  This  was  the  manner 
in  which  Massachusetts  got  her  Normal  schools  established. 

If  there  should  be  but  one  Normal  school  established,  provision 
should  be  made  to  admit  both  male  and  female  pupils.  This  is  the 
case  at  the  Bridgewater  and  Westfield  Normal  schools,  in  Massachu- 
setts. But  the  school  at  West  Newton  is  entirely  devoted  to  educating 
female  teachers. 

It  was  our  intention  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  the  rise,  progress, 
results  and  present  condition  of  the  Normal  schools  wherever  tried ; 
and  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  professorships  in  academies 
and  colleges,  and  to  show  that  the  former  have  never  been  abandoned, 
but  adopted  when  the  academic  and  collegiate  systems  had  exploded. 
Should  it  be  deemed  necessary,  we  will  go  over  the  whole  ground  here- 
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Rfter.  At  present  we  "wlU  only  remark  that  Normal  schools  originated 
in  Germany  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  first  one  was 
established  in  Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  in  1735,  from  whence  they  grad- 
ually spread,  until  they  have  been  introduced  into  almost  every  country 
of  Europe,  embracing  even  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key, as  their  patrons.  In  1846  the  Sultan  appointed  a  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  established  a  Normal  school,  and  supplied  it  with 
teachers  from  western  Europe.  France,  by  law  of  1833,  established  a 
Normal  school  in  each  of  the  eighty-six  Departments  into  which  France 
is  divided.  In  1837,  M.  Guizot,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
says,  "  there  are  eighty-three  of  these  schools  in  full  operation,  forming 
in  each  Department  a  grand  focus  of  light,  scattering  its  rays  in  all 
directions  among  the  people.  Victor  Cousin,  while  Miiiister  of  Public 
Instruction  of  France,  in  his  report  upon  the  education  of  Holland 
and  Germany,  which  he  visited  officially  in  person,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  information  respecting  their  systems,  says,  "  I  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  Normal  schools,  and  consider  that  all  future 
success  in  the  education  of  the  people  depends  upon  them."  So  uni- 
versal has  been  the  favor  with  which  they  been  received  in  Europe, 
that  even  Old  England,  as  late  as  1845,  established  two,  one  at  Bat- 
tersea,  and  one  at  Chelsea.  Three  years  prior  to  that,  to-wit,  in  1842, 
Lord  John  Russell,  as  Primier,  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the 
project,  on  account  of  the  opposition  the  appropriation  (£30,000)  met 
with  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

There  are  three  Normal  schools  in  Scotland  ;  and,  in  1838,  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Education  for  Ireland,  founded  a  Normal  school  at 
Dublin.     Spain  and  Italy  have  recently  adopted  them. 

Another  important  matter,  and  directly  bearing  upon  the  legislation 
and  administration  of  a  school  system,  is  the  appointment  of  a  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  It  will  be  conceded  that  a  legisla- 
ture cannot  legislate  understandingly  or  wisely  upon  any  subject,  un- 
less it  have  every  fact  and  data  showing  all  the  interests  and  bearings 
of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  called  to  legislate.  In  Missouri  we 
have  no  school  statistics,  and  can  have  none,  unless  the  charge  of 
collecting  them  is  entrusted  to  a  special  officer.  All  that  the  law  now 
requires  is,  that  each  county  shall  make  return  of  its  educable  popu- 
lation to  entitle  it  to  its  pro  rata  of  the  State  School  Fund.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  the  value  and  productiveness  of  local  funds,  nor  the 
number  of  children  attending  school  ;  nothing  of  the  various  wants  of 
the  districts  in  the  State  ;  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  schools,  nor 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers;  nothing  of  the  diificulties  the 
school  committees  encounter  in  organizing  and  sustaining  the  schools. 
And  as  these  are  not  known,  there  are  no  counsel  and  suggestions 
given  how  to  surmount  or  remove  the  difficulties  ;  no  plans  of  im- 
provement suggested,  either  as  to  construction  of  school  houses,  fur- 
niture, apparatus,  nor  as  to  the  mode  of  instruction  ;  no  defeccs  in  the 
law  pointed  out  and  remedies  suggested.  The  legislature  cannot  act 
understandingly  unless  it  know  precisely  what  the  condition  of  things 
is,  and  what  is  required  to  be  done.  Yet  our  school  committee-men 
must  be  without  aid,  and  left  to  struggle  on  with  the  difficulties  that 
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surround  therm,  uupidedand.  ui7^U!5tain.ed,  because  there'  is  ho  sburice 
through  which  they  can  derive  the  necessary  assistance,  and  the  leg- 
islature cannot  and  will  not  act  upon  isolated  cases.  These  and  other 
clogs  that  are  at  present  attached  to,  and  weigh  down  our  school  sys- 
tem like  an  incubus,  can  only  be  removed  by  appointing  a  properly 
qualified  person  as  superintendent  of  common  sciiools.  This  fact  is 
so  obvious,  that  it  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  any  person  here  or 
elsewhere,  who  has  given  any  attention  to  the  subject.  In  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Education,  made  by  the  Hon.  W.  Claude  Jones, 
already  referred  to,  it  is  recommended  that  the  duties  of  superintend- 
ent of  common  schools  be  imposed  upon  the  Normal  professor,  pro- 
posed to  be  added  to  the  University.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
professor  of  the  University  would  have  leisure  enough  to  perform  the 
duties  that  ought  to  devolve  upon  a  superintendent ;  because,  to  do 
anything  like  justice  to  the  subject,  would  require  constant  and  unre- 
mitted labor  ;  whereas,  our  professors  have  scarcely  enough  unoccu- 
pied time  for  taking  the  necessary  recreation.  No  doubt  a  Normal 
professor  could  give  much  valuable  information,  and  suggest  many 
useful  hints  relative  to  putting  a  school  system  in  operation,  or  im- 
proving it  when  established.  But  we  see  no  good  reason,  on  this  ac- 
count, to  saddle  him  with  duties,  responsibilities  and  labors  which  are 
foreign  to  such  knowledge.  A  worthy  superintendent  ought  to  avail 
himself  of  all  knowledge  within  his  reach,  in  relation  to  the  practical 
operation,  improvement,  and  management  of  a  school  system ;  and 
therefore,  would,  with  proper  deference,  avail  himself  of  all  the  infor- 
mation the  Normal  professor,  or  any  other  person  may  possess.  But 
we  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  making  the  Normal  professor  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  It  matters  not  how  conscientious  and 
impartial  he  might  administer  the  duties  of  the  office,  the  cry  of  fa- 
voritism would  soon  be  raised  against  him  by  those  who  are  not  grad- 
uates of  his  school. 

We  might  quote  extensively  from  documents  emanating  from  the 
different  departments  of  the  State  government  of  our  own  and  other 
States,  urging  a  separation  of  the  office  of  Supejintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  from  the  duties  of  any  officer  charged  with  other  duties, 
and  organizing  a  separate  department  under  the  control  of  a  special 
officer,  but  we  must  forbear,  as  it  would  extend  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle, already  sufficiently  long,  beyond  what  we  originally  designed. 
We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  quoting  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  Hon.  T.  Campbell,  late  Secretary  of  State  and  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois,  as  it  is  forcibly  expressed 
and  directly  to  the  point : 

"The  practical  operation  of  any  school  law  in  our  own  State,  is  yet 
to  be  tried.  Notwithstanding  our  statute  book  has  been  encumbered 
with  school  laws,  no  one  has  ever  been  carried  into  vigorous  and  effi- 
cieat  operation  ;  and  our  people  were,  at  the  time  the  present  law  was 
enacted,  as  inexperienced  in  all  the  details  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful administration  of  the  law,  as  if  the  question  had  been  presented 
to  them  for  the  first  time. 

*'  The  legislature  which  enacted  the  present  law,  would  appear  to 
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hsve  beeo  inflfaeri.ced  more  by  a  Teeling  of  economy  than  true  wisdom. 
It  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the  great  desideratum  of  every 
such  law  should  be,  to  combine  efficiency  with  economy.  I  would 
beg  leave  to  state,  that  when  the  legislature  imposed  the  duties  of  su- 
perintendent on  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  did  it  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  avoiding  the  expense  of  employing  a  superinten- 
dent whose  duty  it  should  be  to  attend  solely  to  the  subject.  The 
business  of  the  Secretary's  office  was  sufficiently  laborious  to  require 
all  his  time  and  attention  ;  and  if  he  faithfully  discharged  all  the  du- 
ties imposed  on  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  he  must 
neglect  those  incumbent  on  him  as  Secretary  of  State.  This  the  fra- 
mers  of  the  law  could  not  have  expected." 

Again :  after  adverting  to  the  facts  that  in  the  Eastern  States,  for- 
merly the  Secretary  of  State,  or  some  other  officer,  was  ex-officio  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools,  and  the  result  of  that  connection, 
Mr.  Campbell  proceeds  : 

"  It  was  soon  discovered,  that  to  carry  the  law  into  practical  and 
efficient  operation,  it  would  require  all  the  time  of  the  most  active,  zeal- 
ous and  talented  officer.  Memorials  were  addressed  to  the  legislature 
setting  forth  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  a 
State  Superintendent  appointed,  with  a  salary  adequate  to  tho  labor 
and  responsibility  of  his  office.  The  legislature,  listening  to  the  voice 
of  reason  and  experience,  created  the  office  of  State  Superintendent, 
and  defined  his  duties  by  law.  The  beneficial  results  were  soon  to  be 
seen  in  the  improved  condition  and  rapid  progress  of  their  schools." 

After  adverting  to  the  means  the  Superintendent  must  employ  to 
awaken  parents,  teachers  and  officers  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  excite  them  to  activity  in  putting  the  law  into  efficient 
operation,  Mr.  Campbell  adds  : 

"It  is  the  want  of  information  on  the  subject  of  popular  education 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  painful  apathy  which  prevails  amongst  the 
people  ;  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  progress  our  sister  States  have 
made,  and  the  means  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  carry  their 
different  systems  into  practical  and  successful  operation. 

"In  Prussia,  where  common  schools  have  received  the  greatest  at- 
tention, and  where  the  government  has  used  every  means  in  its  power 
to  mature  a  system,  the  benefits  of  which  might  reach  the  humblest 
subject,  talented  and  learned  men  have  been  despatched  to  other 
counti'ies,  where  common  schools  were  supposed  to  have  arrived  at 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informa- 
tion, and  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  different  systems.  Elaborate 
reports  have  been  compiled  from  these  beneficial  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  widely  circulated  amongst  the  people.  This  has  produced 
not  only  a  general  and  enthusiastic  action  on  public  sentiment,  but 
has  caused  wise  modifications,  and  great  improvements  to  be  made  in 
their  school  laws.'* 

In  order  to  make  any  school  system  effective,  particular  care  must 
b&takea  in  the  organizatioii  of  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  to  be  put,. 
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and  sustained  in  operation.  To  give  it  an  efficient  head,  is  certainly 
a  consideration  of  the  first  importance  ;  but  the  head  alone  does  not 
suffice — there  must  be  other  members  whose  functions,  although  not 
so  conspicuous,  must  give  the  head  vitality  and  the  power  to  think 
and  act.  In  the  organization  of  a  school  system,  its  executives  must 
extend  to  every  district  and  neighborhood  within  the  limits  of  the  State, 
so  that  the  system  will  be  as  ail-pervading  and  active  throughout  its 
borders,  as  the  nervous  system  in  the  human  body.  A  school  system 
that  is  less  than  this,  is  a  mere  apology  for  a  system.  One  man,  or  a 
thousand,  working  isolated  and  alone,  without  concert,  and  often 
without  knowledge,  can  never  accomplish  what  is  desired.  *  The  fol- 
lowing is  our  plan  for  a  detailed  organization  of  a  school  system : 

The  local  school  funds,  such  as  township,  county,  &c.,  funds,  are 
now  managed  by  the  county  court.  We  would  recommend  that  a 
court  of  school  commissioners  be  organized  in  each  county,  and  that 
the  duties  of  managing  the  school  fund  betaken  from  the  county  court, 
and  entrusted  to  the  court  of  commissioners.  This  court  we  propose  to 
be  constituted  of  the  presidents  or  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  directors 
or  trustees,  of  the  different  school  corporations  or  districts,  in  each 
county.  That  upon  assembling  at  the  court  house,  they  elect  a  presi- 
dent of  the  court  of  commissioners,  who  shall  hold  his  office  until  the 
next  biennial  election,  and  who  shall  be  county  superintendent  of 
public  schools.  That  at  the  next  biennial  election,  a  county  superin- 
tendent for  each  county  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  respective 
counties,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  until  his  succes- 
sor is  elected  and  qualified. 

The  members  of  the  court  of  commissioners  to  be  paid  one  dollar 
per  day,  by  the  county,  the  same  as  county  judges  now  are,  and  the 
president  thereof  two  dollars  for  every  day  they  shall  hold  a  session. 
That  the  members  of  the  respective  districts  be  required  to  furnish  an- 
nually, at  a  specified  time,  the  number  of  children  of  educable  age 
within  their  district,  &c.;  the  number  who  have  attended  school  dur- 
ing the  year  ;  the  average  attendance  ;  the  length  of  the  term  that  the 
school  or  schools  were  kept ;  the  gra.de  of  studies  pursued  ;  the  amount 
of  money  expended ;  the  resources  from  which  it  was  derived ;  v;ith 
all  such  other  information  as  may  be  of  service  to  be  known,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  educational  wants  of  the  State.  That  an  abstract  of  all 
such  reports  from  the  difi'erent  districts,  be  made  out  and  signed  by 
the  County  Superintendent,  and  transmitted  to- the  State  Superinten- 
dent. 

Should  this  plan  be  adopted,  more  than  one  thousand  men  would  be 
immediately  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  and  to  act  in 
concert  in  the  great  cause.  These  men,  from  the  fact  that  the  people 
have  selected  them  to  take  charge  of  educational  matters,  it  is  pre- 
sumable, are  those  who  are,  and  have  been,  most  prominent  in  pro- 
moting schools  in  their  respective  neighborhoods ;  and  if  so,  are  the 
safest  and  best  depositories  of  the  trust,  to  put  into  vigorous  operation 
a  general  system  of  education.  We  invite  parricular  attenuon  to 
tMs,  impressed  as  we  are  with  its  importance.  For  depend  upon  it,  a 
system  however  perfect  in  detail  or  provident  in  means,  must  and  will 
fail,  if  its  administration  is  confided  to  lukewarm  and  indifferent  haads.. 
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Those  who  will  have  its  administration,  cannot  expect  always  to  sail 
upon  a  calm,  summer  sea,  with  a  favorable  breeze.  No — storms,  in 
this  as  in  every  thing  else,  will  arise,  and  tempests  beat  which  will 
make  the  mercenary  quail  and  flee.  Commit,  then,  the  ship  to  those 
of  strono"  Jiands  and  brave  hearts,  who  have  faith  in  God  and  man, 
and  if  human  skill  can  save  it,  it  will  make  the  port  in  safety. 

There  are  two   other  subjects  intimately  connected  with  a    school 
system,  which  we  had  hoped  our  limits  would  permit  to  dwell  upon  at 
some   leneth,  viz  :  Teachers'   Institutes  and  District  Libraries.     We 
will  only  advert  to  them  briefly,  and  then  close  for  the  present.     Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  are  intended  for  those  teachers,  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  studying  their  profession  systematically,  and  who  cannot 
spare  the  time  to  attend  the  Normal  schools.     The  way  of  proceeding 
is  somewhat  on  this  wise  :     There  is  a  small  appropriation    placed   at 
the  disposal  of  the  General  Superintendent,  say  for  the  meeting  of  one 
Teachers'  Institute,  two  hundred   and  fifty  dollars.     The  Superinten- 
dent o-ives  notice  that  at  a  certain  time,  an  institute  will  assemble  at 
such  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the   largest  number  of  teachers. 
The  point  having  been  designated,   notice  is   given   of  the   time  and 
place  of  meeting.     With  the  means  placed  in  his  hands,  the  Superin- 
tendent procures  the  services  of  the  most  eminent  teachers   and   lec- 
turers on  the  science  of  teaching,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  said  insti- 
tute, where  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  the  teachers  assembled  are  drilled 
and  instructed  in  the  various  branches  taught  in  the  schools,  and  the 
manner  of  teaching  them,  and  lectures  delivered  upon  school  govern- 
ment, and  every  thing  relating  to  schools.     These  institutes  have  been 
found  an  efficient  means  of  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
and  the  character  of  the  schools,  in  the  States  where  they  have  been 
tried.     It  must  be  evident  that  Normal  schools  cannot   immediately 
supply  all  the  wants  of  the  States  ;  therefore,  institutes,  to  a   certain 
extent,  make  up  for  former  deficiencies. 

District  libraries  are  established  in  every  school  district,  in  several 
of  the  States.  They  are  of  the  highest  utility  for  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  all  classes,  and  bring  intellectual  culture  within 
the  reach  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  however  limited  their  means, 
or  defective  their  education.  Many  that  can,  and  would  read,  are  de- 
nied the  luxury  of  a  book,  by  their  poverty  ;  others,  for  want  of  better 
information,  procure  books  that  not  only  contain  no  useful  informa- 
tion, but  are  positively  injurious,  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  vir- 
tue and  morality.  But,  in  the  district  school  library  are  to  be  found 
not  only  good  books,  but  every  variety  of  them,  filled  with  information 
that  is  useful  in  every  pursuit  and  condition  of  life.  They  generally 
embrace  ancient  and  modern  history,  biographies,  voyages  and  travels, 
natural  philosophy  and  history,  the  arts  and  sciences,  generally,  essays, 
&c.  In  fact,  just  such  works  as  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
citizen  of  this  wide-spreading  Republic.  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
annually  make  large  appropriations  from  their'State  Treasurys,  for  the 
establishment  and  enlargement  of  district  libraries.  Massachusegs 
<fives  $15  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  to  each  district  that  raises  a  simi- 
iar  amount.     New  York  appropriates  $55,000  annually,  upon  condi- 
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tion  that  the  districts  raise  a  similar  amount  by  taxation.     In  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  the  same  system  prevails. 

We  have  now  given  what  we  believe  to  be  a  practicable  plan  for 
organizing  and  supporting  a  school  system  in  Missouri.  We  do  not 
claim  that  it  is  perfect,  nor  do  we  claim  much  originality  for  it.  Most 
of  what  we  propose  has,  in  some  form  or  other,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  for  years,  as  all  who  are  familiar  with  our  Legisla- 
tive history,  know.  We  owe  many  suggestions  to  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  documents  that  have  emanated  from  the  different  depart- 
ments for  the  last  four  and  six  years.  We  could  not  always  give  credit 
to  the  proper  source,  from  whence  we  derived  them,  nor  assign  the 
reasons  for  selecting  them,  and  rejecting  others,  of  which  they  formed 
a  part,  and  with  whom  they  were  inwoven  in  a  system.  While,  there- 
fore, none  will  find  their  own  system  entire,  we  hope  they  will  find 
enough  of  it  to  secure  their  approbation  and  support.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  select  from  all  systems  what  we  found  had  been  tried  and 
been  successful  elsewhere,  and  to  discard  what  has  been  untried,  or 
tried  and  failed  in  other  States.  We  do  not  say  that  such  failure  is  a 
final  verdict  against  any  measure,  and  that  the  result  would  be  the 
same,  tried  under  a  variety  of,  and  different,  circumstances.  But,  for 
the  present,  we  think  it  safe  to  commence  nothing,  but  what  we  have 
the  assurance  can  and  will  be  carried  through.  In  the  incipiency  of 
any  enterprise,  a  failure  is,  in  most  cases,  fatal ;  or,  if  not,  it  deals  a 
blow,  from  which  recovery  is  slow  and  often  doubtful.  Precedents,  in 
such  cases,  and  especially  in  the  one  under  consideration,  wherein  we 
have  so  many  and  such  brilliant  ones,  is  not  only  safest,  but  most  pru- 
dent. When  we  have  established  a  system,  and  it  has  acquired  strength 
and  stability,  and  requires  room  for  development  and  expansion,  then 
it  will  be  time  enough  for  trying  experiments. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  done,  or  can  do,  justice 
to  the  great  subject  to  which  we  have  called  public  attention.  And 
we  regret  that  a  subject  of  such  great  and  paramount  importance,  has 
not  fallen  into  hands  qualified  to  treat  it  worthily.  Confident  that 
public  opinion  is  ripe  for,  and  demands  the  establishment  of,  a  system 
of  public  instruction,  and  encouraged  by  the  friends  of  the  cause,  we 
could  not  refrain  from  adding  our  mite  to  aid  in  the  great  object.  It  is 
now  left  with  those  into  whose  hands  the  people  have  committed  the 
legislative  power  for  the  time  being,  to  say  whether  public  expectation 
in  respect  to  this. matter,  shall  be  met,  or  whether  it  shall  be  again  de- 
ferred,  and  the  growing  generation  in  Missouri  be  deprived  of  advan- 
tas;es  which  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  young,  almost  in  every  sister  State. 
Will  Missouri  be  so  blind  to  her  interest,  and  so  reckless  of  her  polit- 
ical character,  as  not  to  move  in  this  great  and  vital  matter,  until  forced 
by  public  opinion  elsewhere  ?  As  it  is,  she  will  be  among  the  last  ; 
let  her,  at  least,  take  precedence  of  the  rest  among  the  tardy.  Intel- 
ligence is  the  foundation  and  superstructure  of  our  political  edifice  ; 
and  upon  the  continued  intelligence  of  the  people,  depends  its  per- 
manence and  stability.  It  is  an  axiom  of  our  political  creed,  that  the 
nation  has  a  right  to  demand  the  services  of  its  citizens  in  the  camp, 
la.  the  courts  of  justice,  in  its  halls  of  legislation,  and  in  its  executive 
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chairs.  If  the  government  have  a  right  to  demand  these  services,  then 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizens  to  render  them.  If  the  citizen  owes  them, 
then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  qualify  him  to  discharge  them. 
Hence  we  derive  the  obligation  of  society  to  educate  its  members  ;  and 
every  society  that  does  not  do  so,  is  false  to  its  mission,  and  derelict  to 
its  duty,  and  loses  its  right  to  punish  the  guilty,  or  command  the  vir- 
tuous and  intelligent.  Sins,  in  this  world,  are  not  confined  to  indi- 
vidual transgressions;  there  are  also  social  sins — and  the  last  we  look 
upon  with  more  abhorrence  than  the  former.  Individual  transgression 
springs  from  individual  depravity,  but  social  iniquity  springs  from  the 
vitiated  moral  sense  and  depravity  of  a  whole  community,  and  are 
more  deleterious  in  their  effect.  The  discharge  of  all  social  obliga- 
tions, is  the  first  step  towards  the  perfection  of  the  individual.  Ke- 
ligion,  morals,  patriotism,  the  entire  concerns  and  interests  of  human- 
ity, present  and  to  come,  then  enjoin  it  as  a  sacred  duty  and  obligation, 
to  cultivate  the  mind,  the  rational  part  of  man,  upon  whose  action  all 
of  these  depend  for  their  benign  and  beneficient  effect,  in  ameliorating 
and  improving  the  condition  of  man  here  and  hereafter.  Awful  re- 
sponsibilities rest  somewhere  ;  l<3t  not  selfishness  and  paltry  interest 
blind  the  eyes  of  those  upon  whom  it  rests,  so  that  they  may  not  see, 
or  appear  not  to  see,  and  discharge  them. 

[To  the  able  and  elaborate  researches  of  the  author  of  the.  forego- 
ing article,  we  wish  to  add  the  following  extract  from  the  Constitution 
and  Laws  of  Louisiana  :  The  Constitution  of  that  State  provides  that 
*'  there  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  public  education,  to  hold  his  office 
for  two  years.  Free  public  schools  shall  be  established  through o  ut  the 
State  ;  the  proceeds  of  land  granted  for  the  purpose,  and  of  lands  es- 
cheated to  the  State,  shall  be  held  as  a  permanent  fund,  on  which  six 
percent,  interest  shall  be  paid  by  the  State,  for  the  support  of  these 
schools." 

The  law  of  184Y  imposes  a  direct  tax  of  one  mill  per  dollar  upon 
all  taxable  property  in  the  State,  and  appropriates  the  entire  poll  tax 
collected  to  school  purposes. — Editors.] 


ART.  v.— THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIME. 

How  shal]  the  people  of  the  west  dispose  of  their  surplus  time  ? 
We  have  shown  elsewhere  that  there  is  neither  a  home  nor  a  foreign 
demand  for  a  large  portion  of  our  surplus  products  ;*  but  we  conclude 
that  the  case  is  quite  different  in  regard  to  our  surplus  time.  For  this 
commodity  there  is  a  home  market — one  that  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
affected  by  foreign  competition,  nor  depressed  by  over  production.  As 
such  a  market  cannot  be  otherwise  than  interesting,  especially  to  our 


*Vide  Volume  I,  page  579. 
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agricultural  readers,  we  propose  to  discuss,  briefly,  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  demand,  and  also  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based. 

The  time  that  remains  to  an  individual  after  he  has  provided  the 
common  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  may  be  regarded  as  so  much 
wealth,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  ;  for,  unless  accumulated  wealth 
serves  to  relieve  the  possessor  from  labor  and  anxiety,  so  as  to  afford 
time  to  cultivate  and  improve  his  mental  and  moral  condition,  it  is  a 
useless  incumbrance  to  the  owner,  and  of  little  benefit  to  society, 

The  fertile  soil  and  genial  climate  of  the  west,  enable  the  agricul- 
turalists of  this  region  to  spare  more  time  from  labor,  than  can  those 
of  any  other;  and  hence,  they  ought  to  be,  and  doubtless  are,  more 
wealthy  than  any  class  of  individuals  that  constitute  as  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  any  other  country.  But  like  the  young  and 
inexperienced  heirs  of  a  rich  parent,  they  appear  to  have  no  just  con- 
ceptions of  either  its  use  or  value,  and  are  guilty  not  only  of  making 
a  misapplication  of  their  surplus  time,  but  of  their  labor  also.  For, 
while  they  produce  a  redundancy  of  the  leading  staples,  they  are  des- 
titute of  many  comforts;  and  are  total  strangers  to  many  luxuries  that 
might  be  produced  by  a  small  portion  of  the  labor  that  is  improvi- 
dently  thrown  away  in  the  production  of  articles  that  never  find  a  re- 
munerating market. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  any  of  the  subjects  that  we  design  touching 
are  new  to  our  agricultural  readers,  or  indeed  that  they  have  not  al- 
ready made  more  or  less  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  the  ends 
which  we  propose.  But  we  shall  aim  to  place  some  of  these  topics  in 
a  light  in  which  they  are  not  generally  viewed,  with  a  hope  that  we 
may  arrest  the  attention  and  excite  a  new  interest  in  the  minds  of 
such  as  have  hitherto  regarded  them  with  indifference. 

One  of  the  principal  constituents  of  a  comfortable  state  of  existence, 
is  health — and  a  portion  of  the  surplus  time  and  labor  of  the  farmer 
could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  removing,  and  guarding  against 
the  causes  of  disease.  The  drainage  of  ponds,  and  wet  or  marshy 
grounds,  in  or  near  the  farm,  and  the  improvement  of  the  beds  or  chan- 
.  nels  of  small  water  courses,  would,  in  our  opinion,  prevent  most  of 
the  diseases  that  afflict  the  people  of  this  region.  We  leave  it  to  those 
who  have  suffered  from  the  fevers  and  agues  of  this  country,  to  esti- 
mate, if  they  can,  the  value  of  such  improvements  ;  simply  suggesting, 
however,  that  in  addition  to  the  value  of  time  lost,  physicians'  bills 
and  bodily  suffering,  they  should  take  into  consideration  also,  the 
anxiety  and  mental  suffering  which  pervades  a  whole  family,  and  not 
unfrequently  a  neighborhood,  in  consequence  of  the  sickness  or  death 
of  one  individual.  In  this  climate,  comfortable  dwellings  are  also 
necessary  to  health,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  depart- 
ment of  labor. 

The  erection  of  substantial  barns,  stables,  and  shelters  for  every 
description  of  stock,  likewise  demand  a  portion  of  the  surplus  time 
and  labor  of  the  farmer.  This  is  a  department  of  agricultural  econo- 
my that  involves  other  considerations  than  those  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tage. Such  improvements  are  calculated  to  give  quiet  and  repose  to 
the  owner,  and  enable  him  to  estimate  with  more  certainty  the  value 
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and  profits  of  his  operations,  while  they  protect  him  against  the  innu- 
merable vexatious  accidents  that  annoy  those  who  neglect  to  make  such 
provision.  The  petty  annoyances  which  continually  arise  from  the 
want  of  a  well  regulated  establishment,  are  calculated  to  impair  the 
temper,  and  mar  the  happiness  of  individuals — to  make  them  unkind 
in  their  families,  and  disagreeable  to  their  neighbors.  And  one  that 
can  look  with  indifference  upon  his  stock,  shivering  in  the  cold  rain 
and  sleet  of  winter,  will,  in  time,  cease  to  sympathise  with  human  suf- 
fering also.  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast  ;t  and  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  one  who  treats  his  stock  with  cruelty,  is  des- 
titute of  those  amiable  traits  of  humanity,  which  are  necessary  to  make 
him  a  good  member  of  society. 

Another  portion  of  this  surplus  time  might  be  profitably  appropria- 
ted to  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  This,  however,  would  tend,  in 
time,  to  diminish  rather  than  enlarge  the  amount  of  labor  required  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  population  of  the  earth  can  be  sustained 
to  its  present  extent  in  numbers,  only  by  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  the  soil ;  and  one  who  destroys  the  fertile  properties 
of  his  land  until  it  can  no  longer  sustain  the  laborer  that  digs  and 
plants  it,  wrongs  mankind,  and  sins  against  the  providence  of  the 
Creator.  The  provision  made  by  nature  for  the  support  of  man  in  a 
state  of  civilization,  can  be  appropriated  and  made  available  only  by 
the  observance  of  laws  that  are  certain  and  irrevocable  ;  and  hence,  it 
is  self-evident,  that  civilization  must  advance  or  recede  according  to 
the  degree  of  obedience  yielded  by  man  to  their  requirements. 

We  are  aware  that  some  individuals  have  grown  rich  by  exhausting 
their  lands ;  but  this  occurred  in  districts  where  land  was  abundant 
and  cheap.  Such  a  result  could  never  happen  in  populous  districts, 
where  a  system  of  improvement  prevailed  ;  for  here  the  money  made 
by  exhausting  the  soil  would  not  be  sufficient  to  purchase  an  equal 
quantity  of  improved  land. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  obvious  that  every  acre  that  is  destroyed 
or  rendered  less  productive,  diminishes  the  capacity  of  a  country  to 
sustain  its  inhabitants,  and  if  the  deterioration  of  the  soil  of  a  state 
or  district  should  continue  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum 
through  a  succession  of  years,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  increase 
of  population  would  be  entirely  checked,  and  famine  ensue,  unless 
relieved  by  emigration,  or  by  a  resort  to  the  production  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  to  be  exchanged  with  other  countries  for  bread.  As 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  and  of  the  importance  of 
sustaining  and  improving  the  soil,  we  will  point  to  a  region  that  was 
originally  the  garden  of  this  broad  continent — one  possessing  a  cli- 
mate adapted  to  the  development  of  the  highest  state  of  civilization, 
and  a  soil  of  matchless  fertility  ;  its  border  washed  by  the  ocean,  and 
affording  bays  and  harbors,  safe  and  sufficient  to  accommodate  a 
boundless  commerce — watered  by  noble  rivers  and  beautiful  stream- 
lets— rich  in  mineral  wealth — and  adorned  by  scenery  grand  and  beau- 
tiful, calculated  to  elevate  and  refine  the  most  sordid  nature  ;  and 
withal,  giving  birth  to  heroes  and  sages,  whose  names  stand  unrivalled 

tProv.  xii,  10. 
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in  the  pages  of  history.  Such  was  this  region  within  the  memory  of 
individuals  who  yet  survive.  But  not  appreciating  these  advantages, 
and  blind  in  regard  to  their  true  interest,  the  inhabitants  laid  waste  the 
forest,  and  subjected  the  soil  to  an  improvident  and  destructive  system 
of  cultivation,  extracting  from  it  the  essential  principles  of  fertility, 
through  a  continued  succession  of  years,  and  exporting  them  in  the 
form  of  grain  and  other  products,  to  foreign  countries,  until  in  time,  a 
state  of  sterility  ensued,  that  rendered  the  land  unprofitable  for  culti- 
vation. Thus  despoiled  of  its  beauty,  and  its  strength  wasted  by  the 
fathers,  their  offspring  were  driven  forth  from  the  home  of  their  birth, 
and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  to  seek  the  means  of  subsistence  in 
the  unbroken  forests  and  the  uncultivated  plains  of  the  south  and 
west — regions  not  yet  rifled  of  their  wealth,  but  lacking  many  of  the 
advantages  originally  pertaining  to  the  one  thus  ruined,  and,  in  part, 
made  desolate.  And  so  powerful  were  the  causes  acting  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  this  region,  that  in  one  period  often  years,  thirty  per  cent. 
of  its  population  migrated  to  other  lands. t  Yet,  so  blind  is  man  to 
the  true  cause  of  the  calamities  which  afflict  his  race,  and  so  slow  is 
he  to  learn  wisdom,  even  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  that  many 
of  these  individuals  are  pursuing,  in  the  south  and  west,  the  same  sys- 
tem of  destruction  that  drove  them  from  the  east.  Let  them  read  the 
future  in  the  past ;  and  bear  in  m.ind  that  like  causes  must  every  where 
produce  similar  effects. 

The  cultivation  of  orchards,  vinyards,  gardens,  and  ornamental 
trees,  also  require  a  portion  of  the  surplus  labor  and  time  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  west.  These  pursuits,  though  not  without  pecuniary  profit, 
are  to  be  considered  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  luxuries  which  they  af- 
ford, and  the  moral  influence  which  they  are  calculated  to  exert  over 
those  who  engage  in  them.  When  the  commodities  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  our  corporeal  nature  have  been  provided, 
to  a  reasonable  extent,  a  further  accumulation  adds  nothing  to  our 
physical  enjoyments.  Were  , it  otherwise,  and  did  our  capacity  of 
physical  enjoyment  enlarge  with  the  means  of  gratification,  man 
would  look  to  this  as  the  only  source  of  happiness,  and  totally  neg- 
lect the  means  of  mental  and  moral  improvement.  Hence,  it  was  or- 
dained, that  after  the  wants  of  his  physical  nature  should  be  supplied, 
the  time,  if  any  remained,  should  be  appropriated  to  intellectual  im- 
provement, moral  culture,  and  the  gratification  of  moral  desires. 
These  pursuits  lead  into  a  boundless  field  of  employment,  where  cona- 
petition  serves  but  to  increase  the  demand  for  labor,  and  where  grati- 
fication enlarges  the  capacity  of  enjoyment.  And  these  are  the  pur- 
suits which  we  desire  to  commend  to  all  who  have  time  to  devote  to 
them.  We  shall  leave,  for  the  present,  our  readers  to  determine  what 
portion  of  their  time  they  will  devote  to  intellectual  improvement,  and 
confine  our  observations,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  to  the  phi- 
losophy involved  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  "beautiful." 


|The  increase  of  population  in  Virginia  and  theCarolinas,  from  1830  to  1840, 
was  but  a  small  fraction  over  two  per  cent.— more  tlian  thirty  per  cent,  less  than 
the  average  increase  of  the  whole  United  Stales  in  the  same  period.— [Eds, 
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Although  the  gratification  of  moral  desires  is  not  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  individual,  yet  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  happiness 
of  man  is  limited  and  determined  by  the  degree  of  his  moral  attain- 
ments, and  that  the  one  bears  a  fixed  and  certain  relation  to  the  other. 

Man  possesses  the  faculty  of  receiving  pleasure  from  the  observa- 
tion of  certain  forms  and  properties  of  matter  denominated  "  beauti- 
ful." This  faculty  is  an  inherent  property  of  his  nature — the  source 
of  desires  that  demand  gratification  ;  but  the  desires,  emanating  from 
the  wants  of  his  physical  nature,  being  more  vehement  and  urgent, 
obtain  precedence,  and  often  predominate  so  far  as  to  suppress,  and 
almost  extinguish  the  desires  of  his  moral  nature.  This  sense  of 
beauty  is  a  source  of  moral  action,  and  was  designed  to  harmonize  the 
feelings  and  affections  of  man  with  the  laws  and  economy  of  nature. 

The  emotions  of  beauty  are  pleasing,  social,  moral,  and  during  their 
continuance  chasten  the  imagination,  and  exclude  all  selfish  and  vi- 
cious desires  ;  for  when  our  feelings  and  affections  are  brought  into 
harmony  with  nature,  every  evil  propensity  must  cease  to  exist.  One 
who  is  a  stranger  to  these  emotions,  lacks  an  essential  test  of  moral 
truth,  and  possesses  no  better  guide  for  his  actions,  than  selfish  and 
heartless  expediency. 

"  The  man  (hat  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils : 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections darlc  as  Erebus; 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

And  what  is  music  else  but  beauty — "the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds  ?"  And  although  the  emotions  which  it  excites  may  be  more 
vivid  than  those  produced  by  natural  objects,  yet  they  are  not  so  purely 
moral,  and  therefore  less  to  be  trusted.  The  former  are  mingled  with 
human  passions,  and  may  incite  to  error — while  the  latter,  emanating 
from  the  pure  fountain  of  nature,  must  always  be  true,  and  lead  to 
virtue.  Behold  !  all  nature  is  arrayed  in  beauty;  but  man  is  not  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  highest  delight  that  the  emotions  of  beauty  were 
designed  to  impart,  without  combining  his  own  labor  with  the  works 
of  nature. 

We  read  that,  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every 
tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food.  Here  was  ample 
provision'made  for  both  moral  pleasure  and  physical  comfort ;  but  man 
was  not  permitted,  even  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  to  enjoy  these  bless- 
ings without  a  price — for  we  read  also,  that,  he  was  put  into  the  garden 
to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it.  The  earth  was  in  its  primal  state — it  was 
not  yet  encumbered  with  the  thorn  and  the  thistle — the  trees  grew 
without  culture — but  they  required  the  hand  of  a  man  to  dress  them, 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  who  ever  planted  and  pruned  a 
tree  that  delighted  not  more  in  this,  than  in  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  ? 
It  may  be  that  in  the  eyes  of  others,  many  trees  were  more  goodly, 
but  this  was  reared  by  his  own  hand — he  pruned  and  dressed  it — 
watched  the  swelling  bud — the  tender  germ — the  opening  flower — the 
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broad  spreading  foliage,  and  the  ripening  fruit ;  and  he  almost  deemed 
it  a  thing  of  his  own  creation,  for  it  was  planted  and  fashioned  by  his 
own  hand.  The  birds  came  and  nestled  in  its  bosom,  and  sung 
sweetly  on  its  branches — his  children  disported  in  its  shade,  and 
plucked  from  its  bending  boughs  the  blushing  fruit;  and  more  than 
all,  his  pleasurable  emotions  were  reflected  the  while  from  a  heart  that 
beat  responsive  to  his  own.  Is  there  aught  else  in  all  that  wealth  can 
purchase  or  station  give,  that  can  excite  emotions  more  refined,  or  fill 
the  heart  with  bliss  more  pure  ? 

The  forest  and  wild  flower  are  things  of  beauty,  and  it  is  sweet  to 
roam  beneath  the  broad  shade  of  the  wide-spreading  oak — to  listen  to 
the  song  of  birds,  and  "  inhale  sweet  odors  from  the  breath  of  flowers  ;" 
but  these  owe  nothing  of  their  beauty,  or  being  to  our  care.  We  nei- 
ther planted,  pruned  nor  dressed  them ;  and  hence,  the  emotions 
which  they  excite,  though  pure  and  pleasurable,  are  not  enriched  by 
a  consciousness  of  duty  performed,  nor  mingled  with  the  affections  of 
those  for  whom  we  live  and  delight  to  labor. 
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[The  following  statistics  have  been  selected  with  reference  to  the  lead- 
ing subject  of  the  present  number.  This  is  an  arrangement  that  we 
shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  observe,  as  it  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  found 
more  convenient  to  our  readers,  than  if  the  statistics  bore  no  relation 
to  the  other  matter  contained  in  the  number. — Editors.] 

RATE    OF    RAILROAD    FREIGHT    AND    FARES  ON  SIXTY-EIGHT  RAILROADS 
IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal  furnishes  the  following  statement 
of  the  rates  of  fare  and  freight  on  sixty-eight  American  roads.  It  will 
be  found  exceedingly  convenient  for  merchants  and  others. 

Eastern  Railroad,  Boston  to  Portland,  105  miles — freights  on  gro- 
ceries, grain,  iron,  butter,  and  dry-goods,  |3  55  through,  or  3.4  cents 
per  mile  ;  light  and  bulky  articles,  $5  through,  or  4.76  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  ;  fare,  |3  through,  or  2.85  cents  per  mile. 

Boston  and  Maine  Road,  Boston  to  South  Berwick,  12  miles — 
freight,  salt,  sugar,  groceries,  iron,  and  coal,  $1  16,  or  2.14  per  ton 
per  mile  ;  light  and  bulky  articles,  $2  88,  or  3.5  per  ton  per  mile  ; 
one  horse,  $3  62;  two  horses,  $5  43;  one  horse  carriage,  $2  71; 
two  horse  carriage,  $3  62;  four  horse  carriage,  $5  43  ;  fare,  $1  62 
through,  or  2.25  per  mile. 
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Lowell  Railroad,  26  miles — merchandise,  generally,  $1  25  per 
2,000  lbs.;  by  cargo  through,  $1  10  ;  passenger  fare,  56  cents,  or  2.15 
cents  per  mile. 

Nashua  and  Lowell,  15  miles — freight  generally,  $1  perton  ;  horses 
$1  ;  one  horse  coaches,  $1 ;  passenger  fare  40  cents,  or  2.66  cents  per 
mile. 

Concord  Road,  Nashua  to  Concord,  34  miles — freight  is  divided 
into  1st  and  2d  class,  and  is  charged  about  4  cents  and  3^  cents  per 
ton  per  mile,  or  $3  and  $2  50  through  to  Boston,  75  miles„and  lumber 
75  cents  per  1,000,  and  hard  wood  $2  75  per  cord  ;  pine  wood,  ^2  25 
through  ;  horses,  one,  $3  25  ;  two  or  more  at  $2  50  each  ;  two  horse 
carriage,  $2  50  ;  fare,  80  cents,  or  2.35  per  mile. 

Worcester  Railroad,  44  miles — coal,  iron,  lumber,  etc.,  4  cents ; 
heavy  merchandise,  such  as  sugar,  salt,  butter,  etc.,  about  6  cents ; 
groceries  and  dry-goods,  6  to  8  cents  ;  light  and  bulky  merchandise,  6 
to  10  cents  per  ton  per  mile  ;  passenger  fare,  $1  25,  or  2.8  cents  per 
mile. 

Boston  and  Providence  Railroad,  42  miles — coal,  iron,  grain,  and 
merchandise  generally,  from  5  to  7^  cents  per  ton  per  mile  ;  horses, 
$4  ;  carriages,  |3  to  $4  ;  passenger  fare,  $1  25,  or  2.97  cents  per  mile. 

Stonington  Road,  from  Providence  to  Stonington,  47^  miles — corn, 
grain,  iron,  coal,  sugar,  salt,  and  dry  lumber,  $2  ;  butter,  dry  goods, 
and  bulky  articles,  $2  80  per  ton;  one  horse,  $3;  stage  coach,  or 
large  carriage,  6|-  cents  per  mile  ;  fare,  $1   50,  or  3.1   cents  per  mile. 

Boston  and  New  York,  via.  Providence  and  Stonington,  216  miles — 
freight,  measurement  goods,  7  cents  per  cubic  foot  ;  by  weight,  30 
cents  per  100  pounds  ;  passenger  fare,  |5,  or  2.3  per  mile. 

Boston  to  New  York,  via.  Fall  River,  223  miles — freight,  7  cents 
per  cubic  foot,  and  30  cents  per  100  pounds  ;  passenger  fare,  $5,  or 
2.24  cents  per  mile. 

Fall  River  Railroad,  53  miles — coal,  iron,  and  grain,  $2,  and  sugar, 
salt,  groceries,  butter,  and  dry  goods,  $2  50  per  ton  ;  light  and  bulky 
articles,  charged  by  measurement,  140  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  ;  passenger 
fare,  |1   35,  or  2.54  per  mile. 

BostonandNew  York,  via.  Norwich — freight  as  on  the  other  through 
lines  ;,  fare  through,  $5 — and  if  a  passenger  wishes  to  stop  over  a  day 
on  the  way,  he  can  do  so  by  applying  to  the  agent  in  New  York  or 
Boston. 

Norwich  and  Worcester  Road,  60  miles — we  have  not  got  the  rates 
of  freight;  fare,  $1   50,  or  2.5  cents  per  mile. 

Old  Colony  Road,  Boston  to  Plymouth,  37  miles — freight  generally, 
4  J  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  light  and  bulky  articles,  140  feet  to  the 
ton  ;  passenger  fare,  $1,  or  2.06  cents  per  mile. 

Connecticut  River  Road,  from  Springfield  to  Greenfield,  36  miles — 
freight,  iron,  coal,  manure,  lumber,  grain,  sugar,  butter,  and  salt,  $2  ; 
<lry"goods  and  groceries,  $2  40  per  ton  through  ;  fare,  $1  10,  or  3 
cents  per  mile. 

Providence  and  Worcester  Road,  43|  miles — freight,  groceries,  dry 
goods,  grain,  sugar,  salt,  butter,  iron,  coal,  manure,  and  lumber,  $3 
for  2,000  pounds  ;  bulky  articles,  15  cents  per  100  pounds  through; 
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fares,  1st  class,  $1  25  ;  2d  class,  85  cents,  or  2.84  and  1.9  cents  per 
mile. 

Boston  and  Fitchburgh,  Boston  to  Fitchburgh,  50  miles — freight, 
all  heavy  articles,  as  butter,  salt,  sugar,  groceries  and  dry-goods, 
through  per  ton  $2,  or  4  cents  per  ton  per  mile ;  light  and  bulky,  4 
cents  per  ton  of  150  cubic  feet  per  mile ;  horses,  at  1  ton  each,  or  4 
cents  per  mile,  or  $2  each  ;  carriages,  one  horse,  $1  ;  two  horse,  $2, 
each  through  ;  fare  through.  $1   25,  or  2.5  cents  per  mile. 

Western  Railroad,  Worcester  to  Albany,  156  miles — freight,  sugar, 
salt,  butter,  grain,  iroi,  coal,  lumber,  and  groceries,  $4  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds,  or  2.56  per  ton  per  mile;  dry  goods  and  bulky  articles 
$7  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  through,  or  4.44  per  ton  per  mile;  one 
horse,  $10  50  ;  two  horses,  $12  25  ;  three  horses,  $14,  at  the  risk  of 
the  owners;  one  horse  carriage  through,  $12  23  ;  two  horse  carriage, 
$15  "75  ;  stage  coach,  or  omnibus,  $28,  at  the  risk  of  the  company  ; 
fare  through,  $4  25,  or  2.72  cents  per  mile.  The  fare  through  from 
Boston  to  Albany,  is,  we  believe,  $5,  or  2.5  cents  per  mile. 

New  Haven  and  Springfield  Railroad,  62  miles — coal,  iron,  manure, 
lumber,  sugar,  salt,  etc.,  $2  60,  or  4.2  cents  per  ton  per  mile  ;  gro- 
ceries and  dry  goods,  |3  50  ;  grain,  |5  20  per  ton  ;  passenger  fare, 
$1  87,  or  3  cents  per  mile. 

Bridgeport,  98  miles — coal,  iron,  and  marble,  $3  per  ton ;  sugar, 
salt,  hutter,  $3  20;  dry  goods,  $4;  grain,  7  cents  per  bushel,  through  ; 
-horses  and  cattle,  $3  50  each  ;  two  horse  carriage,  $5  25  ;  passenger 
fare,  $2,  or  2.04  cents  per  mile. 

New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  53  miles — coal,  $2  per  ton  ;  iron, 
sugar,  etc.,  18  cents  per  100  pounds;  heavy  merchandise,  $3  50, and 
light  $4  per  ton;  lumber,  $3  50  per  1,000  feet;  horses  and  cattle, 
$3  50  each  ;  passenger  fare,  $1,  or  1.88  cents  per  mile. 

New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  New  York  to  Port  Jervis,  100 miles — 
25  miles  by  steamboat — freight  to  Otisville,  87  miles,  coal  $2  20  ;  iron 
$42  ;  heavy  articles,  such  as  grain,  sugar,  salt,  butter,  etc.,  etc.,  $3  50 
to  $4  ;  groceries,  $4  50  ;  one  horse  carriage,  $3 ;  two  horse,  $4  50o 
We  are  not  able  now  to  give  the  rates  charged  upon  milk,  fruits, veg- 
etables, etc.,  on  this  line,  but  they  are  exceedingly  low,  and  morning- 
and  evening  trains  are  run  expressly  for  such  freight.  We  have  not 
obtained  the  rates  for  the  current  year,  since  the  road  was  opened  to 
Port  Jervis. 

Patterson  Road,  16^  miles — freights  average  about  $2  50  per  ton, 
delivered  by  the  company  ;  fare,  50  cents,  or  3  cents  per  mile. 

Morris  and  Essex  Road,  32|^  miles — freight,  coal,  iron,  and  manure, 
$2  25  per  ton  ;  corn  and  grain,  8|  cents  per  bushel ;  lumber,  $3  per 
1,000  feet  ;  flour,  25  cents  per  barrel  ;  fare,  $1,  or  3  cents  per  mile. 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  via  New  Brunswick  and  Trenton,  90 
miles.  This  line  is  owned  by  three  distinct  companies,  and  managed 
by  tioo.  The  through  fare  is  $4,  or  4.44  cents  per  mile — while  the 
way  fare,  or /ro??i  ;?Io;ce  io  ^Zcce,  is  only  $2  25,  or  2.5  cents  per  mile,  as 
follows: — From  New  York  to  New  Brunswick,  31  miles,  75  cents; 
from  thence  to  South  Trenton,  29  miles,  75  cents  ;  and  from  thence  to 
Philadelphia,  30  miles,  75  cents.  This  is  what  the  people  of  those 
places  pay,  and  what  others  pay,  if  they  wait  over,  at  each  place,  for 
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the  next  train;  but  if  they  pay  through,  from  either  end,  it  is  four  dol- 
lars. Yet  many  have,  and  more  will,  probably,  hereafter  pay  three 
times,  or  from  place  to  place,  and  go  directly  through,  by  the  same 
train,  for  $2  25  to  2  15 — while  the  stranger,  or  uninitiated,  pay  four 
dollars  in  the  same  car — or  they  may  do  so  if  they  will.  This  line 
carries  little  through  freight. 

New  York  to  Philadelphia,  via  Camden  and  Amboy,  88  miles. 
This  line  is  owned  by  one  company,  and  is  partly  by  railroad  and  partly 
by  steamboats — the  fare  through  is  $3,  or  3.4  cents  per  mile.  Freight, 
legal  rates,  fixed  in  their  charter,  8  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or  32  cents 
per  100  pounds,  or  $7  20 per  ton,  through.  The  company  have,  how- 
ever, exacted  various  prices,  from  30  cents  to  $1  00  per  100  pounds, 
or  from  $1  to  22  40  per  ton. 

Reading  Railroad,  92  miles — coal,  |1  50  per  2,000  pounds  ;  bitu- 
minous coal,  iron  ore,  $2  10 ;  pig  iron  and  timber  $2  50  ;  bar  iron, 
ilour,  grain,  fish,  and  tobacco,  $2  90  ;  groceries  and  hardware,  |4  25  ; 
dry-goods  and  furniture,  |5  25  ;  one  horse,  $6,  and  carriage  per  agree- 
ment;  passenger  fare,  $3  50,  or  3.8  cents  per  mile. 

Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Road,  S^  miles — the  freighting  is  done 
by  private  individuals  at  about  25  cents  per  100  pounds ;  passenger 
fare  $2  88,  or  3.5  cents  per  mile. 

Lancaster  and  Harrisburg,  36  miles — passenger  fares  $1  50,  or  4.1 
cents  per  mile. 

Harrisburg  and  Chambersburg,  fifty-six  miles — coal,  iron,  manure, 
$1  50 ;  lumber,  corn,  grain,  |1  78  ;  sugar,  salt,  butter,  groceries,  dry 
goods,  $2  per  ton  through;  passenger  fare  $2  12,  or  3.78  cents  per 
mile. 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  97  miles — freight  50  cts. 
per  100  pounds  through  ;  passengers,  $3,  or  3.1  cents  per  mile.  This 
road  Carrie's  very  little  through  freight. 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna,  71  miles — coal,  $1  37^  ;  iron,  $1  84  ;. 
corn  and  grain,  $2  20  ;  salt  and  butter,  $2  ;  groceries,  sugar,  and  dry 
goods,  $2  50  per  ton  through;  horses,  $3  75,  and  four  wheeled  carri- 
ages $3  37  each  ;  passenger  fare,  $2  12,  or  3  cents  per  mile. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  179  miles — coal,  $2  75  ;  iron,  in  open  cars, 
$3  50  ;  coffee,  25,  dry  goods,  35  cents  per  100  pounds  through ;  pas- 
senger fare  $7,  or  3.91  cents  per  mile. 

Baltimore  and  Washington,  40  miles — coal,  iron  and  grain,  4  cents- 
per  ton  per  mile ;  sugar,  butter,  salt,  dry  goods,  light  and  bulky  mer- 
chandize, $2  30  per  ton  through  ;  horse,  or  ho7-se  and  wagon,  $5  75  ;. 
passenger  fare,  $1  80,  or  4.5  cents  per  mile. 

Winchester  and  Potomac,  32  miles — coal,  $1 ;  iron  $1  75  per 
ton  ;  flour  18  cents  per  barrel ;  grain,  10|  per  100  ;  sugar,  dry  goods, 
and  light  bulky  articles,  14  cents  per  100  pounds  ;  horses  $2  50  each  ; 
four  wheeled  carriages,  $4  50  to  7  50  ;  fare,  $2  or  0.25  cents  per  mile. 

Louisa  Road,  50  miles — iron,  $1  66;  lumber  $3  per  1,000;  corn 
and  grain,  14  cents  per  100 ;  sugar,  salt,  butter,  20  cents,  and  dry 
goods,  22  cts.  per  100  pounds  ;  horses,  $4  66  ;  four  wheeled  carriages, 
$4  50  each  ;  light  articles  $4  per  ton  ;  fare  $2  50,  or  5  cents  per  mile. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  to  Washington  City,  133  miles — iron,  2  cents 
per  ton  per  mile ;  sugar,  salt,  butter,  groceries  and  dry  goods,  ^  cent 
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per  cwt.  per  mile  ;  bulky  articles,  8  cents  per  cubic  foot  to  Fredericks- 
burg; horses,-  6  cents  per  mile  ;  four  wheeled  carriages,  11  cents  per 
mile  ;  passenger  fare,  $5  50,  or  4.13  per  mile. 

Richmond  and  Petersburg,  22^  miles — sugar,  salt,  butter,  ^  cent  per 
100  pounds  per  mile  ;  groceries  and  dry  goods,  |  cents  per  100  pounds 
per  mile;  passenger  fare,  one  dollar,  or  4.34  cents  per  mile. 

Petersburg  to  Welden,  63  miles — lumber  $5  per  1,000  feet;  com 
and  grain  6^  to  8^  cents  per  bushel ;  salt,  sugar,  and  butter,  25  cents 
per  100  pounds  ;  horses  and  carriages,  $S  each  through  ;  passenger 
fare,  $3,  or  4.76  cents  per  mile ;  second  class,  $1  50,  or  2.38  cents  per 
mile, 

Gaston  and  Raleigh,  87  miles — lumber  $7  per  M.;  corn  and  grain, 
10  cents  per  bushel ;  sugar,  salt,  and  butter,  35  cents ;  groceries,  55 
cents  per  100  pounds ;  light  and  bulky  articles,  10  cents  per  cubic 
foot ;  horses,  $4  20  ;  carriages,  $7  to  8  50  ;  passenger  fare,  four  dollars, 
or  4.6  cents  per  mile. 

Wilmington  and  Welden,  161|-  miles — corn  and  grain,  10  cents  per 
bushel  for  80  miles,  12  cents  through ;  sugar,  salt,  and  butter,  38  cts., 
and  dry  goods,  80  cents  per  100  pounds  through  ;  horses  $8  ;  carriages, 
$10  through  passenger  fare,  .$6  50,  or  4  cents  per  mile. 

South  Carolina,  186  miles — iron,  25  cents  per  100  pounds;  corn 
and  grain,  7  cents  per  bushel  ;  sugar,  salt,  butter,  25  cents  per  100 
pounds  ;  light  bulky  merchandise,  8  cents  per  cubic  foot  through ; 
horses,  each,  $8  ;  four  wheel  carriages,  $10  through;  passenger  fare, 
1st  class,  $6  75,  or  4.97  cents  per  mile. 

Columbia,  68  miles — coal,  iron,  and  manure,  25  cents  per  100 
pounds ;  corn  and  grain,  7  cents  per  bushel ;  sugar,  salt,  and  butter, 
25  cents  ;  dry-goods,  35  cents  per  100  pounds  ;  light  bulky  merchan- 
dise 8  cents  per  cubic  foot  through  ;  horses,  $8  each  ;  four  wheel  car- 
riages, $10  ;  two  wheel  carriages,  $6  through  ;  passenger  fare,  $3  38, 
or  4.97  cents  per  mile. 

Georgia,  171  miles — iron,  15  cents  per  100  pounds  ;  corn  and  grain, 
8  cents  per  bushel ;  sugar,  salt,  and  butter,  30  cents,  dry  goods  60 
cents  per  100  pounds  ;  light  and  bulky  articles,  10  cents  per  cubic  foot 
through;  horses,  $8  ;  four  wheel  carriages,  $10 ;  passenger  fare,  $7, 
or  4.09  cents  per  mile. 

•  Western  and  Atlantic,  100  miles — iron,  35  cents  ;  sugar,  salt,  and 
butter,  25  cents ;  dry-goods,  40  cents  per  100  pounds  ;  grain,  8  cents 
per  bushel  ;  bulky  merchandise,  8  cents  per  cubic  foot  through  ;  horses 
$5  ;  two  wheel  carriages,  $3  ;  four  wheel,  $6  ;  passenger  fare,  $5,  or  5 
cents  per  mile. 

Central,  191  miles — iron,  30  cents;  salt,  sugar,  and  butter,  40  cents 
per  100  pounds  ;  corn,  12  cents  per  bushel ;  light  bulky  articles,  13 
cents  per  cubic  foot  through  ;  one  horse,  $10;  four,  or  more,  at  $5 
each  ;  four  wheel  carriage,  $10  ;  passenger  fare,  $7,  o-r  3.G5  cents  per 
mile. 

Macon  and  Western,  101  miles — iron,  sugar,  salt,  and  butter,  25 
cents,  dry-goods  44  cents  per  100  pounds ;  grain,  8  cents  per  bushel ; 
light  bulky  merchandise,  9  cents  per  cubic  foot  through  ;  one  horse, 
$8  ;  four,  at  $4  each  ;  four  wheel  caniage,  $8  ;  passenger  fare,  $4, 
or  3.96  cents  per  mile. 
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Montgomery  and  West  Point,  6*7  miles — barrels  ■whislcey,  etc.,  60 
cents ;  dry  barrels,  55  cents ;  bulky  merchandise,  8  cents  per  cubic 
foot ;  cotton,  95  cents  per  bale  of  500  pounds  ;  passenger  fare,  $3,  or 
4.41  cents  per  mile. 

Vicksburgh  and  Jackson,  46  miles — sugar,  coal,  iron,  and  manure, 
40  cents  per  100  pounds  ;  salt,  60  cents  per  sack  ;  corn  and  grain,  10 
cents  per  bushel ;  dry  goods,  8  cents  per  cubic  foot ;  cotton  87|  cents 
per  bale  of  400  pounds  ;  horses  and  carriages,  12  cents  per  mile  each  ; 
passenger  fare,  $3,  or  6.38  cents  per  mile. 

West  Feliciana  Road,  24  miles — freight,  merchandise,  provisions, 
etc.,  50  cents  per  100  pounds  through ;  passenger  fare  1o  cents,  or  3.1 
cents  per  mile. 

Lexington  and  Ohio,  28  miles — coal,  corn  and  grain,  5  cents  per 
bushel ;  iron,  sugar,  salt,  butter,  groceries  and  dry  goods,  light  and 
bulky  merchandise,  hemp,  bagging,  and  rope,  12|  cts.  per  100  pounds  ; 
horses,  $2  each ;  carriages,  $2  to  3  each  ;  passenger  fare  $1  25,  or 
4.46  cents  per  mile. 

Madison  and  Indianopolis  Railroad,  86  miles — coal,  and  wheat,  9 
cents;  corn,  8  cents;  oats,  7  cents;  flour,  35  cents;  pork,  lard,  and 
salt,  50  cents  per  barrel ;  iron,  five  dollars  per  ton  ;  groceries,  dry 
goods.,  and  light  and  bulky  articles,  35  cents  per  100  pounds ;  specie, 
one  dollar  per  thousand  ;  live  hogs,  50  cents  through  ;  horses,  $1  50 
each,  or  one  dollar  with  a  passenger ;  passenger  fare,  $2  50,  or  2.9 
per  mile. 

Little  Miami,  84  miles — coal,  iron,  sugar,  salt,  butter,  groceries,  and 
dry  goods,  $3  20  per  ton  ;  corn  and  grain,  7  cents  per  bushel ;  light 
and  bulky  articles,  $4  per  ton  through  ;  horses,  4  cents  each  per  mile, 
carriages  the  same  ;  passenger  fare,  .$2,  or  2.38  cents  per  mile. 

Mad  River,  102  miles — coal,  iron,  and  manures  $5  per  ton;  corn, 
11  cents,  wheat,  12^:  cents  per  bushel  ;  flour,  45  cents  per  barrel ;  su- 
gar, salt,  and  butter,  32  cents,  and  bulky  articles  42  cents  per  100 
pounds ;  carriages,  by  weight,  and  horses  by  agreement ;  passenger 
fares  $3  50,  or  3.18  cents  per  mile. 

Mansfield  and  Sandusky,  56  miles — iron,  coal,  and  manure,  $1  60 
per  ton;  corn,  .6  cents,  wheat,  1  cents  per  bushel  ;  sugar,  salt,  and 
butter,  $2,  dry  goods,  |2  50,  bulky  and  light  articles,  $3  per  ton, 
through  ;  horses  and  carriages  each  4  cents  per  mile  ;  passenger  fares, 
$1  50,  or  2.67  cents  per  mile. 

Michigan  Central,  146  miles — iron,  manure,  coal,  corn,  grain,  gro- 
ceries, 39  cents  per  100  ;  salt,  butter,  beef,  pork,  fish,  and  sugar,  $1, 
flour,  66  cents,  whisky,  beer,  and  cider,  $1  10  per  barrel ;  corn  and 
grain,  39,  wheat,  33  cents  per  100  through;  carriages,  45  cents  per  100 
pounds;  horses,  $2  35;  hogs  and  calves,  $1  64  ;  sheep,  $1  10  each  ; 
passenger  fares,  |4  40,  or  3  cents  per  mile. 

Southern  Michigan,  70  miles — manure  and  iron,  24  cents,  sugar 
and  butter,  34  cents  per  100;  corn  and  grain,  11  cents  per  bushel; 
flour,  40  cents  per  barrel ;  salt,  34  cents  per  barrel  through  ;  passen- 
ger fares,  |2,  or  2.85  cents  per  mile. 

Albany  and  Schenectady,  17  miles — iron,  coal,  and  manure,  $1  per 
ton  ;  sugar,  salt,  groceries,  butter,  dry-goods,  and  bulky  articles,  $1  25 
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per  ton  ;  horses,  $2  ;  carriages,  |1  to  2  each;  passenger  fare,  50  cents, 
or  2.94  cents  per  mile. 

Troy  and  Schenectady,  20|  miles — rates  same  as  on  Albany  and 
Schenectady;  pasenger  fare,  50  cents,  or  2.43  cents  per  mile. 

Utica  and  Schenectady,  78  miles — prohibi'ed  from  carrying  freight, 
except  when  the  canal  is  closed,  and  then  canal  tolls  are  added  to  the 
ordinary  freight  charges;  passenger  fare,  $3,  or  3.84  cents  per  mile. 

This  line,  in  connection  with  the  other  lines  from  Albany  to  Buffalo, 
run  a  train  at  1|  cents  a  mile  for  emigrants. 

Utica  and  Syracuse,  53  miles — same  as  Utica  and  Schenectady  Road; 
passenger  fare,  |2,  or  3. 77  cents  per  mile. 

Syracuse  and  Auburn,  26  miles — coal,  iron,  and  manure,  8  cents, 
sugar,  salt,  groceries,  butter,  and  dry  goods,  10  cents,  and  bulky  mer- 
chandise, 20  cents  per  100  pounds  ;  horses,  $1 ;  carriages,  $1  to  $1  50 
each  ;  passenger  fare,  $1,  or  3.84  cents  per  mile. 

Auburn  and  Rochester,  77  miles — corn  and  grain,  27  cents,  sugar, 
salt,  butter,  groceries,  and  dry  goods,  20  cents,  light  and  bulky  articles, 
30  cents  per  100  pounds  ;  horses,  $3  ;  carriages  5  to  $7,  according  to 
size  ;  passenger  fare,  S3,  or  3.89  cents  per  mile. 

Rochester  and  Attica,  44  miles — coal,  iron,  and  manure,  ^  cent  per 
ton  ;  grain,  1.5  cent  per  bushel ;  butter,  salt,  and  sugar,  2.5  cent  per 
100  ;  groceries  and  dry  goods,  4|  mills  per  100  ;  bulky  and  light  arti- 
cles, 5  mills,  all  per  mile  ;  horses  and  carriages,  6^  cents  per  mile 
each  ;  passenger  fare,  %\  56,  or  3.54  cents  per  mile. 

Attica  and  Buffalo,  31|^  miles — corn  and  grain,  3  cents  per  bushel ; 
butter  and  sugar,  12  cents  per  100  through  ;  passenger  fare,  94  cents, 
or  2.98  cents  per  mile. 

Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  22  miles — freight,  10  to  12  cents  per  100 
pounds  ;  passenger  fare,  75  cents,  or  3.4  cents  per  mile. 

Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls,  24  miles — passenger  fare,  75  cents,  or 
3.12  cents  per  mile. 


RAILROADS  IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

Statement  of  the  length  of  eleven  Railroads  in  3IassacJmsetts,  loith  their  Branches; 
togetlier  with  their  cost,  including  stations  and  machinery,  and  their  income, 
expenses  of  working,  and  rates  of  dividend  paid,  in  1847. 


Railroads. 

Length. 

Boston  and  Providence, 

•41 

Branches, 

6.6 

Boston  and  Worcester,    - 

44f 

Branches,     - 

14 

Boston  and  Lowell,    -    - 

26 

Branch, 

2 

Eastern,       ... 

53 

Branches, 

20 

Taunton  Branch, 

11 

New  Bedford, 

20 

Branch, 

1 

Cost. 
$2,544,717 

Income. 

I 

Expenses. 

)iv'nds. 
Per  ct. 

$363,328 

$175,345 

7i 

4,113,609 

722,170 

381,985 

10 

1,956,719 

448,555 

253,408 

8 

,  2,937,206 
303,742 

424,840 

135,083 

8 

53,727* 

18,278* 

8 

I      483,882 

91,044* 

29,519* 

8 
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Railroads. 

Length 

Western,    - 

156 

Blanch, 

-      18.65 

Norwich, 

66 

Boston  and  Maine,     - 

-     73 

Branch, 

9 

Nashua,    -    - 

-     14} 

Fitchburg, 

-       60 

Branches,     - 

5 

Cost, 

Income. 

Div'n(i». 
Expenses.    Per  tt. 

8,769,473 

1,325,336 

676,690         8 

2,187,249 

234,895 

141,433         0 

3,021,172 

492,510* 

186,032*       9 

500,000 

157,335 

96,937       10 

2,406,723 

376,110* 

153,099*     10 

Total,  -  -  -  621  $29,224,492  $4,689,446  $2,247,709 
Of  these  621  miles  of  road,  126i  miles  consist  of  douW-^  track,  and  76  of 
branches.  Besides  the  16  branches  embraced  in  the  above  statement  there  are 
five  other  branch  railroads,  already  built,  or  in  progress,  at  the  expense  of  inde- 
pendent companies,  which  are,  or  when  finished  will  be,  vi'orked  by  the  compa- 
nies above  named,  measuring  26  miles  in  length.  The  proceeds  from  the  working 
of  these  branches  go  into  the  above  statement  of  income,  and  the  rents,  or  tolls, 
paid  for  the  use  of  them,  go  into  the  account  of  expenses. 

•  Exclusive  of  amount  collected  for  transportation  on  other  roads,  and  paid  over  to  them. 


MASSACHUSETTS    KAILROADS,  RECENTLY    OPENED    WHOLLY  OR  IN  PART, 

Railroads.                    Length.  Cost.  Receipts.  Expenses.     Div'nds. 

Per  ct. 

Old  Colony,     -     -     -       37^  $1,636,632  $171,153  $74,719         6J 

Fall  River,     -      -      -      414-5  1,070,988  111,354  77,986         0 

Prov  '»nd  Worcester.*      43§  1,756,755  30,401  0 

Connecticut  River,      -       36  1,167,156  123,951  50,018         7 

Hartford  and  N.  Haven,t    51  193,402 

Pittsfield  and  N.  Adams,  18|  446,353  25.974  17,798         0 

Berkshire,!     ...      21  600,000  42,000  6 

Vermont  and  Mass.§          581  1,143,638  6,292  0 

Cheshire,§     ...       53^  949,212  0 

Stonghton  Branch,|      -        4  94,576  24,951  18,823         0 

Dorcester  and  Milton,|:        3§  74,265  0 

Esse.\,J     ....         2  160,252  3,594  0 


Total,     .         -         -      326        $9,099,827  $439,670        $239,344 

Grand  total,     -     -         947       $38,324,319       $5,129,116     $2,487,053 

•  Opened  October  20.  t  United  with  railroad  in  Connecticut.  t  Leased. 

§  Leased  and  unfinished. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  railroads  are  chartered,  the  companies 
organized,  and  the  amount  stated  paid  in  by  the  stockholders  or  expended  on  the 
works: — 

Railroads.  Length.      Am't  paid. 

Grand  Junction,     -        —         $450,947 
Lowell  and  Andover,     12^         106,064 


Stony  Brook,     .       -      13  54,825 


Railroads.  Length.    Am't  paid. 

South  Suoie,      .       -11  $42,190 

Cape  Cod  Branch,  -  27  4-5  257,433 
Worcester  &  Nashua,  45.i  567,850 
Norfolk  County,  25  32,345 

Peterboro' and  Shirley,  12  111,955      Total,     -     -      -      146i    $1,624,609 

Including  the  above  expenditure  on  unfinished  railroads,  the  amount  expended 
on  railroads  in  Massachusetts  to  the  end  of  1847  is  $39,948,928,  of  which  three- 
fifths  paid  in  the  last  year  dividends  of  8  per  cent,  or  upwards. 
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TUNNELS  ON  RAILROADS  AND  CANALS. 

In  the  United  States. — The  longest  tunnel  in  the  United  States  is  believed  to 
be  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  25  miles  above  Hancock.  It  is 
3,118  feet  long,  24  feet  chord,  and  17  feet  from  the  crown  of  the  arch  to  the  wa- 
ter surface.  If  this  canal  should  ever  be  extended  to  the  Ohio,  it  will  require  a 
tunnel  4.05  miles  long  through  the  Alleghany  Mountain.  There  are  numerous 
other  tunnels  in  this  country,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter. 

In  England. — In  2,700  miles  of  canals  there  are  48  tunnels  of  the  total  length 
of  40  miles.  The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  to  Dudley,  13  miles,  has  3 
tunnels  of  6,325  yards.  The  Ellesmere  and  Chester  Canal,  1,262  yards  of  tun- 
nelling. The  Kingston  and  Leominster  Canal,  45  miles,  2  tunnelsof  5,100  yards. 
Leicester  and  Northampton  Union  Canal,  44  miles,  4  tunnels  of  3,212  yards.  The 
canal  tunnel  under  Standige,  between  Manchesterand  Huddersiield,  extends  under 
ground  upwards  of  thres  miles,  and  is  220  yards  below  the  surlace. 

The  tunnel  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  under  Liverpool  is  1 
mile  and  240  yards  in  length.  It  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
accurately  measuring  the  probable  amount  of  trade  and  travel  before  determining 
the  dimensions  of  an  important  work,  that  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
Company  are  now  commencing  the  construction  of  another  tunnel,  parallel  to  the 
present  one — it  proving  to  be  altogether  insufficient  to  transact  the  business  offering. 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  has  3  tunnels  in  84  miles,  amounting  to- 
gether to  2,160  yards,  besides  the  iron  tunnel  bridge  across  the  Menai. 

The  Great  Western  Railway,  from  London  to  Bristol,  has  6  tunnels  in  17  miles; 
one  of  which,  the  Box  Tunnel,  is  3,168  yards  in  length. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company  are  constructing  a  tunnel  un- 
der the  city  of  London,  2  miles  in  length,  from  the  Western  side  of  Maiden  Lane 
to  the  Fleet  prison  yard. 

The  Sheffield  and  ManchesterRailway  Company  has  1  tunnel  above  iA?-ee  miles 
in  length  ;  and,  like  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  Company,  are  engaged 
in  constructing  another  parallel  to  it,  to  accommodate  their  enormous  business. 

The  Mailock,  Buxton,  and  Manchester  Railway  Company,  are  making  their 
road,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  experienced  Mr.  Stephenson,  through  the 
High  Peak  of  Derbyshire — one  of  the  rouijhest  and  most  difficult  sections  of  the 
globe  for  the  construction  of  a  railway.  There  will  necessarily  be  many  and  long 
tnnnels. 

In  France  AND  Italy. — The  St.  Quentin  Canal,  from  Cambray  to  Chauny,  58 
miles,  has  U  miles  of  tunnels.  The  Rouen  and  Havre  Railway,  45  miles,  has  8 
tunnels,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  6,294  yards. 

The  railway  to  connect  Savoy  with  Piedmont,  uniting  the  French  system  of 
railroads  with  the  Italian,  is  to  pass  through  Mount  Cenis.  The  height  of  Cenis 
is  1 1,460  feet.  From  this  may  be  inferred  the  character  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  said 
that  a  machine  recently  invented  and  approved  by  the  French  government,  has 
been  applied  to  the  boring  of  this  tunnel,  and  completes  more  than  five  metres  of 
bore  per  day. 

The  railway  from  Genoa  to  Turin,  130  miles,  will  pass  through  the  Appenines, 
by  a  tunnel  over  7  miles  long.  The  government  of  Sardmia  is  now  engaged  in 
its  construction. 

Such  are  a  lew  of  the  tunnels  finished,  and  in  progress  abroad.  A  considera- 
tion of  them  will  tend  to  awaken  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  saving  daily 
and  annual  expenditure  by  a  sufficient  outlay  in  the  first  instance.— [ilwjeroaw  M- 
R.  Journal, 
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TOLLS    ON 

THE    NEW    YORK 

STATE    CANALS. 

Amount 

of  Tolls  collected 

on  the  New  York  State  Canals  during 

the  season  of 

navi 

gation  in  each  year 

since  1820. 

Years, 

Amount. 

Years. 

Amount.  Years. 

Amount  1  Years, 

Amount. 

1820, 

$5,437 

1827, 

$859,058  1834, 

$1,339,799 

1841, 

$2,034,882 

1821, 

14,388 

1828, 

838,444  1835, 

1.548,972 

1842, 

1,749,204 

1822, 

64,072 

1829, 

813,137  1836, 

1,614,680 

1843, 

2,081,585 

1823, 

152,958 

1830, 

1,056,922  1837, 

1,293,130 

1844, 

2,446,375 

1824, 

340,761 

1831, 

1,223,802  1838, 

1,588,848 

1845, 

2,646,181 

1825,* 

566,113 

1832, 

1,229,483  1839, 

1,616,382 

1846, 

2,756,121 

1826, 

762,003 

1833, 

1,463,715  1840, 

1,775,747 

1847, 

3,650,000 

•Erie  Canal  opened  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  river,  October,  1825. 


Statement  showing  the  comparative  ratio 

of  Expenses  to  gross 

Receipts,  and  the 

comparative  cost  per  mile  run  on  various  Railroads,  during 

the 

year  1846. 

Rateofexp.  to    Cost  per 

Names  of  Roads.        gross  receipts,    mile  run  . 

Total  receipts. 

Total  expenses. 

Georgia,                         .38           $0  61 

$400,935  46 

$157,902   36 

South  Carolina,            .51             0  87 

589,081  52 

302,369  72 

Boston  and  Lowell,       .55             1  05 

384,102  29 

212,233  62 

Maine,          .51             0  65 

349,136  56 

179,734  83 

Piovidence,  .47            0  85 

360,375  03 

169,670  48 

«        Worcester,     .51             0  96 

554,712  46 

283,866  11 

Fitchburg,                     .41             0  58 

286,645  36 

117,447  34 

Western,                       .47            0  72 

878,417  89 

412,679  80 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,      .48            0  64 

895,315  22 

429,100  28 

Central,  (Georgia,)       .56            0  67 

303,439  96 

170,236  90 

Number  of  boats  built  at  Cincinnati,  and  other  points  on  the  Ohio  rivers  from 
1st  Dec.  1847,  to  1st  Dec.  1848. 

The  following  list,  says  the  Gazette,  includes  such,  only,  as  have  arrived  at 
Cincianati : 


28 
16 
12 
8 
5 
5 
4 
2 
2 


Tonnage. 

Cincinnati,  0.,  10,600 

Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  3,000 

Brownsville,  Pa.,  1,509 

Wheeling,  Va.,  1,844 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1,087 

Shousetown,  Pa.,  1,061 

Freedom,  Pa.,  570 

Lawrence  county,  O.,  140 

Kanawha,  Va.,  410 

Portsmouth,  0.,  295 

Glasgow,  Pa.,  138 

Zanesville,  O.,  Ill 

Jessamine  county,  Ky.,  132 

Marietta,  O.,  50 

Newport,  Ky.,  316 

Wellsville,  0.,  143 


Value. 

$687,000 

224,000 

178,000 

130,000 

69,000 

91,000 

39,000 

5,500 

24,500 

13,000 

9,500 

8,500 

6,000 

2,700 

16,000 

8,000 


Total,  90 


21,406 


$1,512,700 
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MANUFACTURES  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  COTTOK. 

During  the  last  year,  Messrs.  Adolphus  Meier  &  Co.,  have  erected  a  new 
factory  in  Soulard's  Addition  of  the  city,  and  will  increase  the  number  of  their 
spindles  to  2,600,  during  the  present  month.  They  design  to  increase  the  number 
of  spmdles  to  about  4,000,  during  the  present  year. 

These  gentlemen  appear  to  have  felt  their  way  with  great  caution,  and  we 
thmk  no  better  evidence  need  be  required  in  regard  to  the  profits* of  cotton  spin- 
ning m  St.  Louis,  than  the  enlargement  of  this  establishment.  They  employ  in 
their  factory  abeut  170  hands. 


MANUFACTURE  OF    COTTON  BATTING. 

We  were  much  interested  some  time  since  in  a  visit  to  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Bredell  &  Baldwin,  on  Second  street.  Here  is  an  unpretending  estab- 
lishment, working  with  a  small  engine  and  employing  nine  hands  and  some  of  them 
females  and  boys-manufacturing  800  pounds  of  cotton  batting  and  200  pounds 
of  caulking  per  diem.  We  were  informed  that  the  batting  sold  at  11  cents  per 
pound,  and  that  the  establishment  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  This 
httle  establishment  works  up  about  600  bales  of  cotton  per  annum,  equal  to  the 
product  of  about  100  hands,  and  the  process  adds  about  100  per  cent,  to  the  value 
of  the  raw  material.  We  did  not  inquire  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  put 
the  establishment  in  operation;  but  we  should  suppose  from  appearances  that  it 
did  not  cost  more  than  probably  $5,000.  We  were  never  before  so  forcibly  im- 
pressed  with  the  great  difference  between  the  cost  and  labor  required  in  producing 
and  manufacturing  as  in  this  instance. 

The  proprietors  design  erecting  suitable  buildings  in  the  spring,  and  expect  to 
manu  acture  2,000  pounds  batting  and  400  pounds  calking  per  diem,  besides  the 
manufacture  ol  patent  glazed  cotton  wadding. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  FLOUR  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1848,  three  mills  have  gone  into  opera- 
^on-one  at  the  corner  of  Cherry  and  Collins  streets,  owned  by  Messrs.  L  R 

^rr^K  f  ^f '  ^'^^  ^"^^  '""  °^  '*°°^''  4  ^^et'  <=apable  of  grinding  from  550  to 
600  bushels  of  wheat  per  diem. 

The  Gay  Street  Mill,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  with  two  run  of  stones, 
capable  of  turning  out  about  120  barrels  of  flour  per  diem. 

And  the  0-Fallon  Mill,  near  the  intersection  of  Fourth  and  Fifth  ttreets,  which 
we  understand  averages  about  68  barrels  of  flour  per  diem. 
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There  were  15  flouring  mills  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  from 
the  information  that  we  obtained  from  the  millers  a  year  ago,  there  was  manufac- 
tured in  1847  about  365,000  barrels  of  flour.  We  have  not  waited  on  all  the  estab- 
lishments this  winter,  but  all  of  whom  we  have  inquired  agree  that  the  mills  have 
done  a  larger  business  in  1848  than  in  1847;  and  we  think  the  quantity  of  flour 
manufactured  in  St.  Louis  in  1848  may  be  fairly  set  down  at  500,000  barrels. 
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Western  Law  /oTtrnoZ-edited  by  T.  Walker  and  CD  Coffin,  of  Ohio,  and 
C.  Oilman,  of  Illinois:  published  at  Cincinnati,  by  J.  F.  Desilver,  No.  112 
Main  street,  at  three  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  editors  for  two  entire  volumes  of  this 
valuable  Journal;  and  we  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  members  of  the 
bar  as  a  work  highly  worthy  of  their  patronage.  We  profess  to  know  something 
of  the  value  of  law  books,  and  are  iully  convinced  that  a  volume  of  this  work 
contains  as  much  useful  matter  to  the  practitioner,  as  can  be  purchased  from  the 
book  stores  at  double  its  cost.  Indeed,  the  work  contains  much  that  is  useful  that 
cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

We  invite  those  of  our  professional  friends  who  have  not  examined  the  work, 
to  call  at  our  office  and  satisfy  themselves  in  regard  to  its  merits.  Nor  should  the 
patronage  of  this  work  be  confined  to  lawyers  alone;  every  intelligent  merchant 
should  be  a  subscriber  also-for  here  he  would  find  many  things  in  relation  to 
the  laws  of  the  several  States,  which  are  frequently  necessary  to  be  known  by 
the  man  of  business,  and  which  are  not  always  known  to  the  local  lawyer; 
besides,  many  a  fee  would  doubtless  be  saved  by  one  who  would  read  this  work 
carefully. 

Tlie  Howard  Queen.— This  is  the  title  of  a  "  prize  tale,"  from  the  pen  of  our 
citizen,  Edmund  Flagg,  Esq.  We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  for  a  copy  of 
this  popular  book,  but  our  engagements  have  not  permitted  us  to  give  it  a  careful 
perusal.    We  may,  at  some  future  time,  give  it  a  suitable  notice. 


CLUBS. 

(J5- Clubs,  composed  of  four  individuals,  sending  us  ten  dollars,  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  Western  Journal  for  one  year.  The  twelve  numbers  will 
constitute  two  volumes— and  a  general  index  will  be  furnished  with  the  sixth  and 
twelfth  numbers. 
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ART.  I.— ST.  LOUIS  — ITS  EARLY  mSTORY. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  under  the  treaty  between  this  government  and  Mexico,  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  sudden  and  extraordinary  changes  in  the  commerce 
of  the  entire  continent ;  but  in  no  other  part  of  our  country  will  the 
effects  resulting  from  this  acquisition  be  so  extensive  and  important, 
as  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the 
events  of  the  present  age  will  compel  the  construction  of  a  railway 
from  some  point  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principal  seat  of  commerce  in 
the  United  States  will,  in  time,  be  transferred  from  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  Admitting  the  probability 
of  such  an  event,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  where  the  great  commercial 
city  of  this  region  is  to  be  located  ;  and  as  the  merits  of  several  points 
on  the  Mississippi  river  have  been  discussed,  it  has  occurred  to  us 
that  an  account  of  the  early  settlement  and  progressive  improvement 
of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  would  be  acceptable  to  our  readers  at  the 
present  time.  We  do  not  propose  to  write  a  history  of  St.  Louis — the 
facts  and  materials  in  our  possession  are  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
We  simply  aim  to  connect  some  of  the  leading  facts  in  its  early  set- 
tlement, with  those  relating  to  its  development  as  a  commercial  city. 

The  following  account  of  the  early  settlement  and  history  of  St.  Louis 
is  extracted  from  the  address  of  Wilson  Primm,  Esq.,  made  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  15th  day  of  February, 
1847.  We  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  published  this  interest- 
ing document  entire  ;  but  owing  to  the  number  of  contributions  on 
hand,  we  are  compelled  to  select  such  parts  only,  as  have  reference 
to  the  more  important  events,  and  which  bear  more  directly  upon  the 
object  which  we  have  in  view.  Having  introduced  his  subject  with 
much  judgment  and  taste,  the  author  proceeds  with  the  following  his- 
torical facts : 
7 
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The  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1*748,  which  provided  for  the  res- 
titution of  conquests  made  from  each  other,  by  the  three  powers*  be- 
fore named,  was  silent  as  to  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  posses- 
sions, and  still  left  ample  scope  for  violent  contention. 

France  was  in  possession  of  the  Canadas,  and  claimed  the  country 
borderino'  on  the  Mississippi  southwardly,  that  region  having  been  ex- 
plored by  persons  who  were  her  subjects,  and  having  been  partially 
settled  under  her  auspices.  However  little  profitable  at  the  time,  to 
either  nation,  a  maintenance  of  their  respective  possessions  in  such  an 
unpeopled,  unknown,  and  wilderness  country,  may  have  been,  still, 
the  desire  of  aggrandizement  and  extended  possessions,  which  charac- 
terize England  and  France  to  this  day,  urged  them  on  to  maintain  what 
they  claimed  to  be  their  rights, 

France  commenced  by  endeavoring  to  connect  her  Canadian  with 
her  southern  possessions.  To  do  this,  a  chain  of  connection  had  to 
be  established,  and  this,  under  the  superintendence  of  her  civil  and 
military  engineers,  was  effected  by  means  of  military  posts  along  the 
lakes,  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Here,  I  cannot  abstain  from  remarking,  that  nearly  all  the  places 
selected  by  the  engineers  of  the  French  government,  or  its  agents,  either 
for  the  purposes  of  fortification  or  commerce,  have,  within  less  than  a 
century,  grown  from  mere  gervis  into  cities,  which  command  the  trade, 
the  business,  and  the  commerce  of  the  entire  west. 

In  a  country  of  such  vast  extent,  and  then  so  little  known,  can  we 
assert  that  it  was  a  knowledge  of  localities  and  resources,  which 
prompted  such  selections  ?  Was  it  the  mere  intuition  of  genius  which 
brought  it  about  ?  Or  was  it  the  Power,  greater  than  that  of  man, 
which  so  ordained  it,  that  this  land,  without  the  sufferings  and  ail- 
ments of  long  continued  adolescence,  should  at  once,  like  Minerva, 
spring  forth  into  full  and  matured  existence  and  power  ? 

The  course  thus  pursued  by  France  was  offensive  to  England.  Her 
jealousy  could  not  brook  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  defences, 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  settled  hy  occupatioii,  the  question  of 
France's  boundaries,  left  the  British  power  exposed  to  the  attacks,  not 
only  of  the  French,  but  of  the  Indian  tribes  ;  most  of  which  were  on 
terms  of  warm  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  French  government. 

This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  French  authorities,  was  conse- 
quently resisted  by  England.  War  ensued  between  them,  and  was 
waged  with  fierceness.  Pittsburgh  and  Quebec  are  instances  of  the 
deeds  that  were  done  in  that  sanguinary  contest. 

At  this  time,  the  colonial  settlements  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  were 
under  tha  domination  of  England,  and  were  necessarily  involved  in 
the  conflict  between  their  mother  country  and  the  French,  who,  after- 
wards, and  in  another  contest,  became  their  kindest  and  firmest  allies. 

The  war  thus  commenced  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  termi- 
nated its  career  within  the  limits  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  in  1702,  which  were  carried  into 
full  effect  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  16th  of  February,  1763,  put 
an  cm]  to  the  celebrated  seven  years'  war  on  the  European  continent. 

*Englaiid,  France  and  Spain. 
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By  this  treaty,  England,  besides  being  the  undisputed  possessor  of 
the  colonies  on  the  Atlantic,  acquired  the  Canadas  and  Louisiana, 
lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  the  town  of  New  Orleans  and 
its  territory. 

This  latter  portion  of  country,  claimed  by  the  State  of  Virginia  as 
her  territory,  was,  after  the  American  Revolution,  ceded  by  her  to  the 
United  States,  under  the  name  of  the  Northwestern  Territory. 

In  consideration  of  the  restoration  of  Havana  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  British,  Eng- 
land, by  the  same  treaty,  acquired  the  Floridasfrom  Spain. 

By  a  secret  treaty  of  the  same  date,  the  country  lying  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  which  was  then  designated  by  the  general  appella- 
tion of  Louisiana,  was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  ;  so  that,  at  the  date 
at  which  we  speak.  North  America  was  under  the  control  of  the  two 
powers  of  England  and  Spain. 

The  intercommunication  between  Europe  and  America  was  not,  at 
that  time,  very  rapid  or  definite  ;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  months 
must  have  elapsed  before  there  was  any  promulgation  of  the  settlement 
of  conflicting  interests,  which  had  taken  place  between  those'three 
great  European  powers;  and  even  when  promulgated,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  there  was  a  tardiness  evinced,  either  the  result 
of  difficulty  or  fear,  in  the  possessory  acts  of  Spain,  at  least.  For,  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1768,  that  Spain  exercised  any  permanent  ju- 
risdiction over  the  territory  thus  acquired  by  her,  although  as  early  as 
April,  1Y64,  Mr.  D'Abadie,  the  Governor  General,  had  been  directed 
to  make  known  to  the  colony,  the  transfer  which  had  taken  place. 

The  English  were  more  active  in  enforcing  their  rights  under  the 
treaty  of  1763,  As  I  intend  to  confine  myself  to  those  facts  which 
more  nearly  concern  the  establishment  of  St.  Louis,  I  note  that  Fort 
de  Chartres,  one  of  the  chain  of  military  posts  established  by  France 
upon  the  line  of  her  frontier,  was  surrendered  to  the  English  as  early 
as  the  year  1765,  some  two  years  afterthe  treaty,  and  some  seventeen 
months  after  the  foundation  of  St.  Louis. 

In  the  meantime,  and  until  1768,  the  province  of  Louisiana,  which 
really  belonged  to  Spain,  remained  under  French  laws  and  French  ju- 
risdiction. 

Fort  de  Chartres,  established  in  the  American  Bottom,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Kaskaskia,  was  garrisoned  by  French  troops,  and  had 
become  to  the  Province  of  Upper  Louisiana,  a  nucleus,  around  which 
under  the  protection , of  the  French  government,  numerous  villages  and 
settlements,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  had  sprung  into  existence. 

St.  Ange  de  Belle  Rive  was  the  French  commander  at  Fort  de  Chart- 
res, and  surrendered  it  to  Captain  Stirling,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
take  possession  of  it. 

The  transfer  of  possession  from  the  French  to  the  English  control, 
was  not  pleasant  to  a  race  of  men  whose  tastes,  habits,  religion  and 
feelings,  were  so  much  at  war  with  those  of  their  new  masters ;  and  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  descendants  of  those  who  battled 
against  the  British  crown,  in  many  a  well-fought  field,  should  leave 
their  altars  and  fire-sides,  and  seek  as  they  did,  upon  the  western  side 
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of  the  river,  an   abiding  place,  where  nought  should  recall  to  their 
minds  the  idea  of  a  subjection  to  a  national,  if  not  a  natural  foe. 

It  was  during  this  state  of  the  political  and  social  aspect  of  the 
country,  and  whilst  France  was  de  facto  governing  the  Province  of 
Louisiana,  that  the  first  movement  M-as  made  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  St.  Louis, 

In  1762,  Mr.  D'Abadie  was  Director  General  and  Civil  and  Military 
Commandant  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana  under  the  French  govern- 
ment. Invested  with  powers  of  almost  a  vice-regal  character,  he  had 
control  in  Louisiana  of  all  that  pertained  to  governmental  functions. 
The  upper  portion  of  Louisiana  was  but  little  known — its  vast  resources 
were  unexplored — but  to  enterprising  men  there  was  enough  known  to 
warrant  an  undertaking,  such  as  the   Founder  of  St.  Louis  originated. 

The  lead  trade,  which  was  mostly  concentrated  at  St.  Genevieve, 
and  the  commerce  in  oils  and  peltries,  which  was  in  a  measure  mon- 
opolized by  the  neighboring  small  settlements  and  villages,  still  left 
abundant  room  for  the  development  of  the  resources  and  capabilities 
of  the  upper  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  them. 

The  attempt  to  control  the  resources  of  a  region  so  vast  and  unex- 
plored, certainly  required  a  sagacity  of  mind  and  an  enduring  firmness 
of  purpose,  which,  from  our  knowledge  of  history  would  seem  to  have 
impelled  a  Columbus  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  and  to  have 
prompted  such  men  as  Cartier,  LaSalle,  and  Hennepin,  to  the  dan- 
gerous tasks  which  they  undertook,  and  carried  out  with  such  daring. 

In  Pierre  Ligueste  Laclede  was  found  a  combination  of  the  qual- 
ities which  were  required  for  such  an  undertaking.  But  we  are  left  to 
deplore,  that  in  the  history  of  such  a  man,  we  can  only  start  with  the 
record  of  an  act,  eventful  in  our  annals,  and  say  that  at  a  fitting  time, 
he  had  been  sent  forth  as  the  moving  cause  of  great  and  wonderful 
results. 

It  was  in  view  of  the  productive  capacities  and  the  resources  of 
Occidental  Louisiana,  or  rather  of  the  Illinois,  as  this  region  was 
then  called,  that  Laclede  obtained  from  Mr.  D'Abadie,  in  behalf  of 
liimself  and  others,  the  exclusive  privilege,  and  the  "necessary  pow- 
ers to  trade  with  the  Indians  of  Missouri,  and  those  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, above  the  Missouri,  as  far  north  as  the  river  St.  Peters." 

The  charter  may  have  been  granted  by  Mr.  D'Abadie,  more  from 
motives  of  governmental  policy,  than  from  motives  of  personal  kind- 
ness and  friendship.  The  extension  of  settlements  inUpperLouisiana 
would  ensure  an  enlargement  of  French  commarce  and  power,  and 
would  strengthen  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  w-as  even  then  entertained,  and  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  became  a  subject  of  such  protracted  and  unpleasant  negotia- 
tion between  the  American  States  and  Spain. 

The  extent  of  the  powers  granted  by  this  charter,  cannot  now,  per- 
haps, be  ascertained  with  precision  ;  as  no  record,  or  even  tradition 
of  the  same  exists  within  my  knowledge,  beyond  what  has  already  been 
said.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  powers  with  which  he  was  invested, 
Laclede  formed  an  expedition,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  placed, 
and  started  from  New  Orleans  on  the  third  day    of  August,  1763,  for 
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the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  powers  which  had  been  granted 
him. 

On  the  third  day  of  November  of  the  same  year,  three  months  after 
his  departure  from  New  Orleans,  he  reached  Ste.  Genevieve,  then  a 
town  of  some  note ;  but,  finding  no  place  suitable  for  the  storage  of 
his  goods,  and  being  still  too  far  from  the  Missouri  river,  a  proximity 
to  which  was  an  object  of  primary  importance  to  him,  he  proceeded 
on  to  Fort  de  Chartres.  This  place  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
French  troops,  the  knowledge  of  the  transfer  to  England  being  as  yet 
unknown. 

From  thence,  Laclede,  in  pursuance  of  the  objects  which  he  had  in 
view,  proceeded  towards  the  Missouri  river,  in  search  of  a  suitable  lo- 
cation— and,  having  fixed  upon  the  site  where  our  city  now  stands,  he 
returned  to  the  fort. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  1764,  Laclede  left  the  Fort  des  Char- 
tres for  his  point  of  destination,  taking  with  him  the  men  whom  he 
had  brought  from  New  Orleans,  a  few  from  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  some 
from  the  Fort  and  its  neighborhood.  On  his  route,  passing  through 
the  town  of  Kahokia,  then  called  "  Notre  Dame  des  Kahokias,"  he 
engaged  several  families  to  go  with  him  to  his  proposed  establishment. 

On  the   15th  of  February,  1764,  Laclede  and  his  party  landed  at 

the  spot  now  occupied  by  our  city,  and  proceeded  to  cut  down  trees 

and  draw  the  lines  of  a  town,  which  he  named  St.  Louis,  in  honor  of 

Louis  XV,  of  France,  a  town  which  subsequently  became  the  capital 

of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  which  is  now  the  commercial  capital  of 

Missouri. 

******* 

In  the  year  1765,  the  Fort  de  Chartres  was  abandoned  by  the 
French  troops,  ostensibly  because  of  the  unhealthiness  of  its  position, 
but  really,  because  of  its  surrender  to  Captain  Stirling,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

Mr.  St.  Ange  de  Belle  Rive,  the  French  commander  of  that  fort, 
upon  the  surrender,  removed  with  his  officers  and  troops  to  St.  Louis, 
on  the  l7th  of  July,  1765  ;  and  from  that  time,  henceforth,  the  new 
establishment  was  considered  as  the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  St.  Ange  assumed  the  reins  oi  gov- 
ernment. Whence  he  derived  his  authority  is  unknown,  for  Mr. 
D'Abadie,  about  that  time,  had  died,  and  his  functions  were  exercised 
by  Mr.  Aubry,  at  New  Orleans. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis  submitted  to  his  authority  without 
murmur,  for  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  the  mild  and  liberal 
policy  of  the  French  power ;  and  even  then,  perhaps,  the  secret  of 
their  transfer  to  Spain,  had  been  studiously  concealed  from  them. 

St.  Ange  called  the  inhabitants  together,  and  by  means  of  conces- 
sions or  grants,  which  in  the  "  Livre  Terrien,"  form  the  basis  of  some 
of  our  most  valuable  titles,  he  granted  to  them  the  title  to  lands  of 

which  Laclede  had  only  given  them  the  possession. 

******* 

•  From  the  time  of  its  establishment,  up  to  the  year  1^68,  St.  Louis 
had  grown  apace.     The  population  had  become  settled ;  they  had 
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erected  dwellings  of  a  comfortable  character,  and  had  improved  and 
cultivated  the  neighboring  lands.  Every  thing,  in  short,  connected 
with  their  position  and  prospects,  warranted  the  anticipation  of  a 
peaceful  and  happy  existence,  under  a  mild  and  patriarchal  form  of 
provincial  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  fact  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana, 
(not  the  terms  of  the  cession,)  had  been  made  known  at  New  Orleans 
In  1*766,  whilst  great  dissatisfaction  then  prevailed,  the  Captain  Gen- 
eral, Don  Antonio  D'UUoa,  with  Spanish  troops,  arrived  there,  and 
demanded  possession  in  the  name  of  Spain.  This  was  refused,  and 
the  people  of  New  Orleans  indignant  at  a  proceeding  wliich  had 
transferred  them  from  hand  to  hand,  like  merchandize,  drove  back 
D'Ulloa  from  their  shores. 

In  this  state  of  quasi  revolt,  the  population  of  Lower  Louisiana 
remained,  clinging  to  their  loved  government  of  France,  until  the 
arrival  of  Count  O'Reilly,  in  1769.  The  inhabitants  of  Upper  Lou- 
isiana, fewer  in  numbers,  and  incapable  of  such  resistance  as  had 
been  manifested  by  their  southern  brethren,  were  compelled  to  submit 
to  Spanish  authority.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  on  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust, 1768,  Mr.  Rious,  a  Spanish  oflicer,  with  Spanish  troops,  perhaps 
the  very  same  that  had  been  driven  from  New  Orleans,  arrived  at  St. 
Louis,  and  took  possession  of  Upper  Louisiana,  in  the  name  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty. 

It  Avould  seem  that  the  authority  of  Rious  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
mere  act  of  taking  possession,  for  there  is  no  record  extant  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  civil  authority  on  his  part.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
from  the  archives  that  St.  Ange  continued  until  the  beginning  of  1770 
to  perform  official  functions. 

Contenting  himself  with  the  performance  of  a  mere  possessory  act, 
Rious,  with  his  troops,  on  the  l7th  of  July,  1769,  evacuated  Upper 
Louisiana,  and  returned  to  New  Orleans — doubtless  to  aid  O'Reilly  in 
the  occupation  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Province.  In  August  of 
the  same  year.  Count  O'Reilly  took  possession  of  Lower  Louisiana, 
and  enforced  submission  to  his  power  at  once,  by  acts  of  great  severity 
towards  the  leaders  of  the  disaffected. 

The  transfer  from  France  to  Spain  under  the  treaty  of  cession,  hav- 
ing been  thus  completely  effected,  O'Reilly  immediately  established 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  whole  Province  ;  and  in  his  capacity  of 
Governor  and  Intendant  General,  he  deputed  Don  Pedro  Piernas  to  be 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Civil  and  Military  Commandant  of  Upper 
Louisiana, 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1770,  Piernas  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  but 
it  does  not  appear  from  any  record  or  other  evidence,  that  he  entered 
into  the  exercise  of  his  functions  until  the  month  of  February  following. 

The  inhabitants  were  soon  reconciled  to  the  change  of  dominion, 
for  Piernas  tempered  all  his  official  acts  with  a  spirit  of  mildness, 
which  characterized  the  course  of  nearly  all  his  successors.  Such 
measures  were,  indeed,  imperatively  required  towards  men  who  had 
come  with  ill  humor  under  the  Spanish  power,  and  who  would  not, 
otherwise,  have  hesitated  to  follow  the  example  before  set  by  theit 
brethren  at  New  Orleans. 
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The  policy  thus  pursued,  brought  about  the  strongest  attachment  to 
Spain  ;  and  when  in  1800,  the  retrocession  to  France  took  place,  the 
people  manifested  the  deepest  regret  and  dissatisfaction. 

The  mildness  of  the  form  of  government,  the  liberal  spirit  with  which 
grants  of  valuable  lands  were  made,  in  connection  with  the  advanta- 
ges which  the  trade  of  the  country  presented,  soon  attracted  immigra- 
tion from  the  Canadas  and  Lower  Louisiana.  Settlements  were  formed 
along  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers;  and  as  early  as  17G7,  Vide 
Poche,  afterwards  called  Carondelet,  in  honor  of  the  Baron  de  Ca- 
rondelet,  was  founded  by  Delor  de  Tregette.  In  17*76,  Florissant, 
afterwards  called  St.  Ferdinand,  in  honor  of  the  King  of  Spain,  was 
founded  by  Beaurosier  Dunegant ;  and  in  1769,  Les  Petites  Cotes,  now 
St.  Charles,  was  established  by  Bianchette  Chasseur  ;  and  numerous 
other  small  settlements  sprang  up,  on  the  borders  of  the  two  rivers  be- 
fore named,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Piernas  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  by  Don 
Francisco  Cruzat,  in  1775,  and  he  in  his  turn  was  supplanted  by  Don 
Fernando  de  Leyba,  in  the  year  1778. 

La  February,  1779  the  inhabitants  of  St,  Louis,  owing  to  rumors 
respecting  the  movements  of  the  Northern  Indians,  became  alarmed 
for  their  safety,  and  proceeded  to  erect  temporary  works  for  the  defence 
of  the  town.     The  author  says  : 

The  territory  on  which  St.  Louis  stood,  that  on  which  several  other 
towns  had  been  located,  and  the  surrounding  country,  were  claimed  bv 
the  Illinois  Indians  ;  but  they  had  acquiesced  in  the  intrusions  of  the 
whites,  and  had  never  molested  them.  But,  when  the  rumor  of  an  at- 
tack upon  the  town  began  to  spread  abroad,  the  people  became  alarmed 
for  their  safety. 

The  town  was  almost  destitute  of  works  of  defence  ;  but  the  inhab- 
itants, amounting  to  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  vien,  immediately 
proceeded  to  enclose  it  with  a  species  of  wall,  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
small  trees,  planted  in  the  ground,  the  interstices  being  filled  up  with 
earth.  The  wall  was  some  five  or  six  feet  high.  It  started  from  the 
half  moon,  a  kind  of  fort  in  that  form,  situated  on  the  river,  near  the 
present  Floating  Dock,  and  ran  from  hence  a  little  above  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  in  a  semi-circle,  until  it  reached  the  Mississippi,  somewhat 
above  the  bridge,  now  on  Second  street.  Three  gates  were  formed  in 
it,  one  near  the  bridge,  and  two  others  on  the  hill,  at  the  points  where 
the  roads  from  the  north-western  and  south-western  parts  of  the  com- 
mon fields  came  in.  At  each  of  these  gates  was  placed  a  heavy  piece 
of  ordnance,  kept  continually  charged,  and  in  good  order.  Having 
completed  ijiis  work,  and  hearing  no  more  of  the  Indians,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  attack  had  been  abandoned.  Winter  passed  away,  and 
spring  came  ;  still,  nothing  was  heard  of  the  Indians.  The  inhabitants 
were  led  to  believe  that  their  apprehensions  were  groundless,  from  the 
representations  of  the  commandant,  Leyba,  who  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  dissipate  their  anxiety,  assuring  them  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger, and  that  the  rumor  of  the  proposed  attack  was  false.  The  month 
•of  May  csme,  the  labors  of  planting  were  o\ex,  and  the  peaceful  and 
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happy  villagers  gave  themselves  up  to  such  pursuits  and  pleasures  as 
suited  their  taste. 

In  May,  1*779,  "numerous  bands  of  the  Indians,  living  on  the 
lakes  and  the  Mississippi— Ojibeways,  Menominies,  Winnebagoes, 
Sioux,  Sacs,  &c.,  together  with  a  large  number  of  Canadians,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  upwards  of  1400,  assembled  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mississippi,  a  little  above  St.  Louis,"  and  having  crossed  the  river  on 
the  26th  day  of  May,  they  made  an  attack  on  a  portion  of  the  men 
who  were  in  the  fields.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  repelled  the  at- 
tack with  spirit  and  bravery,  but  the  greater  part  of  a  company  of 
militia,  that  had  been  brought  from  Ste.  Genevieve  to  aid  in  defence 
of  the  town,  either  through  fear  or  treachery,  hid  themselves  in  a  gar- 
ret, during  the  attack — while  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Leyba,  who, 
as  it  was  believed,  had  been  bribed  by  the  British,  was  guilty  of  the 
most  open  acts  of  treachery  to  the  citizens.  From  eighteen  to  twenty 
of  the  inhabitants  fell  in  this  battle  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  the  assailants  were  killed.     Of  this  attack  the  author  says  : 

It  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  place  ;  and  the  year  in  which  it 
occurred  has  ever  since  been  designated  by  the  inhabitants,  as  the  year 
of  the  bloiv — "  L'annee  du  Coup." 

Leyba,  aware  that  representations  of  his  course  had  been  specially 
forwarded  to  the  Governor  General  at  New  Orleans,  and  fearful  of  the 
consequences,  and  unable  to  bear  up  under  the  load  of  scorn  and  con- 
tempt which  the  inhabitants  heaped  upon  him,  died  a  short  time  after 
the  attack,  suspected  by  many  of  having  hastened  his  end  by  poison. 

Upon  his  death,  Cartabona  performed  the  functions  of  government 
until  the  following  year,  when  Cruzat  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  as- 
sumed the  command  as  Lieutenant  Governor  a  second  time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Leyba,  like  another  Arnold,  was  seduced 
into  defection  from  his  duty  ;  and  that  it  was  only  the  unflinching  dar- 
ing of  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  that  saved  this  infant  outpost  from  utter 

destruction. 

*****  *  * 

During  the  second  administration  of  Mr.  Cruzat,  was  witnessed  the 
rise  of  the  Mississippi,  which  has  formed  an  epoch  with  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  which,  from  its  extent,  has  been  called  by  them 
"  L'Annee  des  grandes  Eaux,"  the  year  of  the  great  waters.  The 
rzverrose  thirty  feet  above  the  highest  water  mark  ever  known;  the 
town  of  Kaskaskia  was  nearly  swept  away ;  the  low  lands  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  as  far  back  as  tliebluflfs,  were  so  com- 
pletely overflowed,  that  men  went  through  the  woods  to  Kaskaskia  in 
boats  and  barges.  The  bottoms,  being  at  the  time  but  thinly  settled, 
this  rise  caused  but  little  destruction  of  property. 

This  rise  occurred  in  April,  1785,  and  in  the  annals  of  St.  Louis, 
is  only  paralleled  by  the  rise  of  1844,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 

Under  this  administration,  too,  were  begun  those  fortific^itionsj  \yhich.. 
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until  a  few  years  past,  were  in  existence  along  the  brow  of  the  more 
elevated  part  of  the  town. 

The  fortifications  consisted  of  a  square  building,  called  the  bastion, 
situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hill,  nearly  opposite  the  half- 
moon  ;  of  a  circular  fort,  directly  south  of  the  bastion,  and  situated 
on  what  is  now  called  Olive  street ;  of  another  circular  building,  which 
served  both  for  a  fort  and  prison,  south  of  that  last  mentioned,  and 
situated  on  Walnut  street ;  of  a  circular  fort,  in  a  line  with  and  south 
of  the  others,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  hill,  near  what  is  called 
Mill  Creek  ;  and,  finally,  of  another  circular  fort,  east  of  the  latter, 
and  somewhat  above  the  bridge  near  the  river.  All  of  these  fortifica- 
tions were  provided  with  ammunition  and  artillery,  and  soldiers  were 
kept  constantly  on  guard  in  them.  The  forts,  besides,  were  connected 
together  by  a  strong  wall,  made  of  cedar  posts,  planted  upright  in  the 
ground,  fitted  closely  together,  and  with  loop-holes  for  small  arms  be- 
tween every  two.  These  precautionary  defences  had  been  dictated  by 
the  danger  which  had  been  incurred,  and  which  was  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  all,  and  probably  had  the^effect  of  preventing  any  farther 
assaults  upon  the  place.  The  inhabitants  were  never  afterwards  mo- 
lested. 

By  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  of  the  first  of  October,  1800,  Spain, 
under  certain  conditions,  retroceded  the  property  and  sovereignty  of 
Louisiana  to  the  French  Republic,  notified  the  Intendant  of  that  Pro- 
vince, in  July,  1802,  of  the  act  of  retrocession,  and  ordered  him  to 
deliver  it  up  to  the  French  commissioners.  It  was  not,  however,  un- 
til the  month  of  December,  1803,  that  the  Spanish  authorities  trans- 
ferred the  possession  to  Mr.  Laussat,  the  French  commissioner. 

In  the  meantime,  as  early  as  the  30th  April,  1803,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
with  a  forecast  which  the  lapse  of  only  the  half  of  a  century  has 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  greatest  political  wisdom,  had  concluded 
a  treaty,  by  which  France  sold  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  for  fif- 
teen millions  of  dollars. 

The  embarrassed  condition  of  France,  and  her  deranged  finances 
at  that  time,  resultiTig  from  her  numerous  and  complicated  wars — and 
the  fact  that  such  a  transfer  would  promote  mutual  interests,  and 
strengthen  mutual  friendships,  fully  justified  France  in  the  act. 

Gov.  Claiborne  and  Gen.  Wilkinson  were  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  as  commissioners,  and  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1803,  at  New  Orleans,  the  possession  of  Louisiana  was 
transferred  to  them,  by  Mr.  Laussat. 

Amos  Stoddard,  a  captain  of  artillery  in  the  service  of  the  United 

States,  and  to  whom    we  are   indebted  for   an  admirable  historical 

sketch  of  Louisiana,  was  constituted  by  the  French  Republic,  as  her 

agent  for  receiving  from  the  Spanish  authorities,   the   possession  of 

Upper  Louisiana.     Accordingly,  he  arrived  at  St.  Louis,   in   March, 

1804  ;  and  to  use  his  own   words,  "  in  her  name,  received  possessiort 

of  that  Province,  on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  1804,  and  the  next  day 

transferred  it  to  the  United  States." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Congress  soon  provided  for  the  temporary  government  of  the  country 
thus  acquired  by  the  United  States,  and  Stoddard  was  appointed;  to 
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exercise  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Spanish  Lieutenant 

Governor,  in  Upper  Louisiana. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

In  his  sketches  of  Louisiana,  Stoddard  says  that  St.  Louis  has  two 
long  streets,  running  parallel  to  the  river,  with  a  variety  of  others  in- 
tersecting them  at  right  angles.  This  statement  is  only  partially  cor- 
rect, for  the  street  now  called  Third  street  then  existed,  and  was  known 
as  "  La  Rue  des  Granges," — the  street  of  the  barns.  And  in  the  com- 
mon parlance  of  the  country,  First  street  bore  the  appellation  of  "La 
Rue  Principale" — the  principal  street ;  and  Second  street  that  of"  La 
Rue  de  L'Eglise" — the  street  of  the  church,  from  the  fact  that  the 
only  church  building  of  the  town  fronted  on  that  street.  This  was  a 
structure  of  hewn  logs,  planted  upright  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
a  roof,  the  eaves  of  which  projected  beyond  the  body  of  the  building, 
and  formed  a  kind  of  gallery  or  promenade  around  it.  Some  of  the 
pews  which  were  in  that  old  church,  still  occupy  a  place  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church  of  the  town  of  Carondelet. 

At  the  time  before  mentioned,  according  to  Stoddard,  St.  Louis  con- 
tained about  one  hundred  and  eighty  houses,  and  a  population  in  its 
district,  of  some  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  whites,  and  some 
jfive  hundred  blacks — three-fifths  of  the  population  of  Upper  Louisiana 
being  Anglo-Americans. 

On  the  2Gth  day  of  March,  1804,  the  country  was  constituted  a 
District  of  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  the  District  of  Louis- 
iana, and,  on  the  1st  day  of  October  of  the  same  year,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  then  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  and  of  the 
District  of  Louisiana,  instituted  the  American  authorities  here,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  code  of  laws  for  its  government,  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  26th  March,  1804. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1805,  this  country  was  erected  into  a  territory 

of  the  United  States,  by  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  and 

on  the  4th  of  June,  1812,  it  received  the  name  of  the  Territory  of 

Missouri. 

********* 

In  1817,  the  "  General  Pike,"  the  first  steamboat  that  ever  as- 
cended the  Mississippi,  made  its  appearance  at  St.  Louis.  Those  who 
lived  here  at  that  time,  can  well  remember  the  fear  and  consternation 
of  the  people  who  saw  that  craft,  breasting  the  sturdy  current  of  the 
river,  without  the  help  of  sail  or  oar;  and  they  can  also  bear  in  re- 
collection the  execrations  and  forbodings  of  the  nervous  and  hardy  voy- 
ageurs,  who  felt  and  knew  that  the  days  of  the  ivarp  andcordelle,  and 
of  the  red  feather  in  the  cap,  were  to  pass  away. 

Although  it  is  eighty-five  years  since  the  first  settlement  of  St.  Louis, 
yet  it  will  be  perceived,  by  reference  to  the  following  statement  of  the 
population,  at  different  periods,  that  the  principal  increase  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  ten  years: 

1810,  -         -         1,400  1820,  -  -         4,508 

1815,  ■  .         2,000  1828,  -  .         5,000 
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1830, 

6,852 

1841, 

19,063 

1833, 

6,397 

1843, 

28,357 

1835, 

8,316 

1844, 

34,140 

1837, 

12,040 

1845, 

36,265 

1840, 

16,469 

1847, 

47,974 
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The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  may  now  be  set  down  at 
60,000  ;  an  increase  of  fifty  thousand  in  about  twelve  years. 

Revenue. — The  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  year  1835,  was 
$2,221,888 ;  in  1847,  the  assessment  amounted  to  ^16,665,145  76, 
and  the  revenue  collected  from  all  sources,  increased  from  |31,595  65 
in  1835,  to  $293,359  05,  in  1847.  Under  the  head  of  St.  Louis  sta- 
tistics, will  be  found  a  table,  showing  the  value  of  property  assessed, 
rate  of  taxes,  and  amount  of  revenue  collected  from  all  sources,  from 
the  year  1818  to  1847,  inclusive. 

Churches. — We  have  met  with  no  account  showing  the  time  when 
the  first  catholic  church  was  erected.  This  was  a  wooden  building  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Primm,  and  was  doubtless  erected  shortly  after  the  first 
settlement.  The  first  church  built  of  brick,  was  erected  by  the  Cath- 
olics, on  Second  street,  in  the  year  1818,  and  service  was  first  per- 
formed in  it  on  Christmas  day,  1819.  A  brick  building,  designed  for 
a  Baptist  Church,  was  commenced  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Market 
streets,  in  1818,  but  was  never  completed  for  that  object.  A  Metho- 
dist Meeting-house,  a  frame  building,  was  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Myrtle  and  Fourth  streets,  in  1823.  The  first  Episcopal  Church,  a 
brick  building,  was  erected  near  the  corner  of  Chesnut  and  Third 
streets,  in  1825.  This  building  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
Baptist  congregation.!  On  the  23d  day  of  November,  1817,  the  Rev. 
Salmon  Giddings,  organized  the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  which  fon- 
sisted  of  only  nine  members,  seven  of  whom  were  females.  Stephen 
Hempstead,  sr.,  and  Thomas  Osborne  were  the  only  male  members. 

In  a  published  sermon  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Artemas  Bullard,  in 
1839,  he  says  of  this  church  :  "It  was  the  first  of  any  Protestant  de- 
nomination formed  in  this  city."  In  March,  1823,  this  congregation 
resolved  to  commence  a  house,  which  was  dedicated  on  the  26th  June, 
1825.  This  is  a  respectable  brick  building,  beautifully  located  on 
Fourth  street,  and  with  the  ground,  cost  about  $8,000 — a  large  sum 
for  a  church,  in  those  days. 

There  are  now  in  this  city  41  churches  and  one  Jewish  Synagogue. 
Of  these,  8  are  Roman  Catholic,  5  Episcopal,  lO  Presbyterian,  7 
English  and  2  German  Methodist,  3  German  Reformed,  2  Lutheran, 

j-We  are  indebted  for  the  foregoing  facts,  in  respect  to  the  churches,  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  George  Morton,  Esq.,  printed  with  Mr.  Primm's  address. 
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1  Baptist,  1  Campbellite,  1  Unitarian,  and  one  Swedenborg.  A  num- 
ber of  these  buildings  are  large,  and  some  of  them  fine  specimens  of 
architecture. 

Institutions  of  Learning. — The  St.  Louis  University  is  among  the 
most  extensive  and  respectable  literary  institutions  of  the  West.  The 
number  of  students  who  attended  the  literary  course  in  1848,  was  257. 
There  are  eight  professorships  in  the  literary  department.  It  has  also 
a  theological  and  medical  department ;  in  the  latter  of  which  there 
are  nine  professors,  and  one  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
is  also  located  in  this  city.  These  medical  schools  are  both  in  a  flou- 
rishing condition,  and  are  highly  creditable  to  the  energy  and  talents 
of  the  learned  gentlemen  who  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  get- 
ting them  up. 

There  are  13  public  schools,  supported  mainly  by  the  income  derived 
from  town  lots  donated  by  Congress  to  the  city  for  the  use  of  schools  ; 
the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  public  schools  is  estimated  at  the  value 
of  about  $250,000.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  these  schools  in 
1848  was  about  1,800. 

Convents  and  Female  Academies  under  the  direction  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. — In  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  there  are  30 
religious,  1  of  whom  are  novices,  and  28  orphans  are  supported  in 
the«Mullanphy  Asylum  attached  to  the  institution.  A  young  ladies' 
academy  is  conducted  by  the  ladies  of  this  establishment,  and  besides 
there  is  a  free  school  which  contains  10  children. 

Convent  of  Visitation  of  B.  V.  M. — In  this  Institution  there  are 
31  professed  sisters,  4  novices,  and  1  postulant ;  they  have  charge  of 
the  Young  Ladies'  Academy  of  the  Visitation.  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 
— There  are  two  Houses  of  this  Society  in  the  city — one,  in  which -there 
are  2  professed  sisters,  and  2  novices — who  have  charge  of  a  day 
school  of  130  pupils;  another,  in  which  there  are  5  professed  sisters, 
and  4  novices,  wlio  have  the  direction  of  a  Male  Orphan  Asylum, 
containing  80  orphans.  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Joseph. — The  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  whose  mother  house  is  at  Emmetsburg,  Md.,  have  four 
establishments  in  St.  Louis  :  1.  Hospital,  served  by  14  sisters — num- 
ber of  beds,  300.*  2.  St.  Mary's  Asylum,  served  by  9  sisters  ;  there 
are  88  female  orphans  in  the  house,  and  250  pupils  in  the  day  school. 
3.  School  of  St.  Philomena,  conducted  by  4  sisters — number  of 
pupils,  170.  4.  St.  Vincent's  School,  for  girls,  attached  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Frances  Xavier,  served  by  7  sisters — average  number  of 

*  Besides  this  there  is  a  City  Hospital,  erected  upon  a  liberal  scale;  but  we  are 
not  advised  of  the  number  of  individuals  that  it  is  capable  of  accommodating. 
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pupils,  180.  Ursuline  Convent. — This  community,  from  the  diocess 
of  Eaab,  in  Hungary,  devotes  itself  to  the  education  of  German  fe- 
male children.  Besides  these,  there  is  an  English  male  free  school 
attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  Frances  Xavier — average  number  of 
pupils,  300  ;  a  German  male  free  school  attached  to  St.  Joseph's  Church; 
a  boy's  school  attached  to  St.  Patrick's  Church  ;  a  boy's  free  school 
attached  to  the  Cathedral — average  number  of  pupils,  200  ;  besides  a 
number  of  other  associations  for  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes. 

Protestant  Charitable  Institutions. — There  are  two  Protestant 
Orphan  Asylums  in  the  city — one  supported  by  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  one  conjointly  by  the  other  Orthodox  Protestant  Churches.  There 
are  two  free  schools  under  the  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian  Churchy 
Besides  these  public  and  charitable  institutions,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  private  schools  and  academies,  both  male  and  female. 

Newspapers. — The  first  newspaper  in  St.  Louis,  or  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, was  issued  on  the  12th  July,  1808,  on  a  sheet  of  writing  paper, 
by  Joseph  Charless,  and  called  the  "  Missouri  Gazette."  In  the 
spring  of  1815,  a  second  newspaper  was  established,  conducted  by 
Joshua  Norval.  There  are  now  13  newspapers  published  in  St.  Louis  ; 
6  of  these  are  published  daily;  3  are  published  in  the  German  lan- 
guage.    There  are  also  6  periodicals,  published  monthly. 

Manufactures. — The  following  constitute  the  leading  branches  of 
manufacturing  at  present  established  in  St.  Louis,  viz  : 

12  foundries,  which  employ  about  550  hands,  and  consume  al^out 
•7,000  tons  of  metal  per  annum;  19  flouring  mills,  which  manufacture 
about  500,000  barrels  of  flour  per  annum  ;  2  sugar  refineries,  one  o-f 
these,  owned  by  Messrs.  Belcher  &  Brother,  is  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale;  2  white  lead  factories,  both  on  an  extensive  scale;  2 
sheet  lead  and  lead  pipe  factories  ;  1  shot  factory ;  1  cotton  factory  ; 
1  woolen  factory  ;  3  distilleries;  16  breweries,  &c. 

This  list  might  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  almost  every  branch 
of  manufactures  known  in  the  United  States  ;  but  as  all  these  are  yet 
in  their  infancy,  and  generally  on  a  limited  scale,  we  have  omitted  to 
enumerate  them.  The  commercial  statistics  of  the  city,  to  which  we 
refer  the  reader,  will  be  found  under  the  proper  title  in  the  subsequent 
pages  of  this  number. 

Having  taken  a  hasty  view  of  the  past  and  the  present,  we  propose 
to  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  observations  in  reference  to  the 
future.  This  is  the  department  of  history  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try most  delight  in — the  privations,  the  self-reliance  and  daring  adven- 
ture of  the  pioneers  no  longer  excite  emotions  of  admiration  ;  and  even 
the   glorious  deeds    of  our    revolutionary  ancestors    fade  before  the 
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bright  visions  of  future  greatness  which  present  themselves  to  the  im- 
agination of  the  Americans  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  This  habit  of 
anticipating  the  future  may  be  considered  a  weakness,  and  appear 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  ;  but  there  is  philosophy  in  it,  nev- 
ertheless— it  is  a  quality  inherent  in  the  American  character,  and  ne- 
cessary to  enable  us  to  achieve  the  mighty  objects  of  our  mission.  The 
population  in  this  country  doubles  in  about  twenty-four  years,  and  the 
individual  who  has  attained  the  age  of  forty-eight  years  has  seen  the 
numbers  increase  from  5,305,925,  to  about  21,000,000 ;  and  by  the 
same  rule,  one  who  lives  forty-eight  years  from  this  time,  will  see  a 
population  of  about  85,000,000.  Without  this  habit  of  anticipating 
the  future,  these  vivid  impressions  of  the  greatness  that  awaits  us  as  a 
nation,  we  should  be  totally  incompetent  to  give  a  wise  direction  either 
to  our  individual  labors,  or  to  the  policy  of  the  nation.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  we,  more  than  any  other  people,  should  exercise  our 
minds  in  contemplating  the  future  ;  and,  consequently,  according  to 
sound  principles  of  philosophy,  this  mental  exercise  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  us,  which  is  unknown  to  all  others. 

The  principles  that  govern  the  growth  of  towns  are  so  obvious,  that 
we  have  frequently  wondered  how  it  happens  that  they  are  overlooked 
by  very  intelligent  individuals,  who  are  sometimes  known  to  spend 
their  lives  in  fruitless  efforts  to  build  towns  at  unfavorable  points, 
without  seeming  to  suspect  that  they  are  laboring  against  causes  that 
can  never  be  removed.  In  the  first  settlement  of  a  country,  the  towns 
are  usually  located  so  as  to  accommodate  the  settlers,  with  little  re- 
gard to  the  ultimate  advantages  of  their  location  ;  and  as  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  extends,  it  is  often  discovered  that  some  of  these 
are  not  needed,  and  consequently,  they  are  abandoned.  A  district  of 
considerable  extent  may  require  a  commercial  town  for  the  shipment 
of  its  produce,  and  there  may  be  several  points  that  are  equally  con- 
venient for  this  purpose.  In  such  case,  in  the  beginning,  a  very  small 
matter  will  determine  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other.  But  when  a  town 
at  some  one  of  these  points  shall  have  become  established  in  its 
growth,  and  progressed  far  beyond  its  competitors,  these  can  never 
again  become  its  rivals  without  the  aid  of  a  new  element ;  for  capi- 
talists never  risk  their  money  in  building  up  towns  that  are  over- 
shadowed by  their  neighbors — and  the  merchant  who  makes  the  ex- 
periment, soon  discovers  that  buying  customers  is  a  ruinous  operation. 
The  town  that  has  fallen  behind  in  its  growth,  is  compelled  to  contend 
not  only  against  the  active  capital  and  entei-prise  of  its  more  pros- 
perous neighbor ;  but  against  the  value  of  the  grounds  and  improve- 
ment which  it  contains  also  ;  for  these  constitute  a  basis  or  fixed  cap- 
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ital,  on  which  money  or  credit  may  be  obtained  at  pleasure.  And  from 
these,  and  other  causes  of  like  nature,  there  is  not  an  instance,  per- 
haps, in  all  history,  where  a  large  town  has  lost  its  business  by  reason 
of  a  smaller  one  having  grown  up  within  its  neighborhood  and  influ- 
ence. 

Facility  in  receiving  and  distributing  commodities,  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  growth  and  permanent  prosperity  of  coni.mercial  and 
manufacturing  cities ;  for,  as  the  charges  on  transportatioa  must  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  the  true  policy  of  both  producers 
and  consumers,  to  effect  their  exchanges  at  as  little  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, as  practicable.  In  respect  to  the  natural  facilities  of  receiving 
and  distributing  commodities,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  St.  Louis 
possesses  advantages  over  any  other  city  on  the  continent.  Being 
near  the  centre  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  also  at,  or  near, 
the  centre  of  the  most  extensive  system  of  navigable  streams  on  the 
globe  ;  and  by  a  canal,  already  completed,  a  communication  is  estab- 
lished with  the  chain  of  lakes  on  our  northern  boundary,  at  a  point 
near  their  centre.  But  St.  Louis  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  merely ;  for,  if  we  im. 
agine  this  region  to  contain  a  population  of  150,000,000 — a  fact  that 
individuals  now  in  being  may  live  to  see — it  must  become  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  the  continent — the  point  where  will  meet 
and  be  distributed  the  commerce  of  both  Europe  and  Asia — for  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  would 
pass  thi'ough  this  region  to  cities  on  the  Atlantic,  and  return  here  for 
consumption  ;  or,  that  the  eastern  cities  would  continue  to  buy  and 
sell  all  the  European  merchandise  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west.  We  have  shown,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Western 
Journal,  that  the  great  lines  of  railroad  improvement,  commencing 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  converge  to  this  point;  and  hence  it 
is  evident  that  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  can  be  distributed  even 
among  the  Atlantic  States,  from  here,  with  more  facility  than  from  any 
other  place. 

Cheapness  of  food  is  also  an  essential  element  in  the  growth  of 
cities ;  and,  although  this  item  might  be  properly  placed  under  the 
head  of  "facilities  of  receiving  and  distributing,"  yet  we  desire  to  notice 
the  peculiar  advantages  which  this  point  possesses  over  all  others  in 
this  respect. 

Its  central  location  ia  the  region  of  Indian  Corn,  and  the  cultivated 
grasses,  will  make  it,  always,  the  most  abundant  provision  market, 
perhaps,  in  the  world  ;  and,  owing  to  the  extent  of  river  navigation, 
these  articles  can  be  brought  to  this  point  in  larger  quantities,  and  at 
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lower  rates,  than  at  any  other  point  in  America,  situated  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  or  above  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  river. 

Cheap  fuel,  especially  coal,  is  another  important  element  in  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  cities ;  and,  in  this  respect,  St.  Louis  pos- 
sesses advantages  over  any  other  point  on  the  Mississippi,  except, 
perhaps,  the  town  of  Alton,  in  Illinois,  and  over  any  other  city  in  the 
Union,  except  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania — although  there  are,  doubt- 
less, points  on  the  Ohio,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
coal  can  be  obtained  cheaper  than  here.  Stone,  suitable  for  lime  and 
building  purposes — clay,  for  brick — and  sand,  for  mortar — all  exist 
within,  and  immediately  adjacent  to,  the  city,  in  quantities  that  may 
be  regarded  as  inexhaustable. 

Possessing  all  these  elements  and  advantages,  it  seems  to  us  that 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  bt.  Louis  must  ever  be  the 
principal  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  consequently, 
other  considerations  being  equal,  the  best  point  of  all  others  for  the 
comjnencement  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


ART.  II.— BDN  HARBOR:   ITS  ADVANTAGES  FOR  MANUFACTURING. 

Having  seen  but  a  very  imperfect  account  of  the  extensive  manu- 
facturing establishments  that  have  for  some  time  been  in  progress  of 
erection  at  Bon  Harbor,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  desiring  to  collect 
information  respecting  the  improvements  that  are  being  made  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  we  addressed  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Triplett  and  ■ 
Barrett,  requesting  them,  if  consistent  with  their  views  of  propriety, 
to  furnish  us  with  an  account  of  their  establishment,  including  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  operations  at  that  place.  We  also  desired 
information  respecting  the  natural  resources  and  trade  of  the  region 
in  which  Bon  Harbor  is  located  ;  and  the  advantages  of  manufacturing 
at  that  point. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Triplett,  is  in  answer  to 
our  inquiries,  and  fully  s-ustains  an  opinion  we  have  long  entertained 
that,  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  iron,  &c.,  Bon  Harbor  and  its 
neio-hborhood  possess  greater  advantages  than  any  other  point  in  the 
United  States.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  nothing  but  the  timidity  of 
capitalists  and  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  locations  long  established,  has 
prevented  these  advantages  from  being  improved  long  before  the 
present  time. 
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The  improvement  of  these  advantages  was  reserved  for  the  sagacity 
and  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Triplett  and  Barret,  who  are  entitled  to  the 
profound  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  for  devoting  their 
talents  and  energies  to  the  development  of  its  resources. 

Bon  Harbor,  December  22d,  1848. 

Gentlemen: — In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Barret,  who  is  in  Europe,  I 
venture  to  answer,  individually,  the  note  which  you  addressed  to  us 
jointly. 

Presuming  your  object  in  asking  an  account  of  Bon  Harbor,  is,  to 
carry  out,  so  i^ar,  your  plan  for  developing  the  resources  of  the  west, 
I  venture  to  take  a  more  general  view,  at  first,  than  you  invite — because 
much  of  this  view  I  would  have  to  take,  even  in  giving  the  answer 
required — and,  as  what  is  applicable  to  Bon  Harbor,  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  also  applicable  to  the  other  coal  mines  on  the  lower  Ohio  and 
upper  Mississippi,  I  prefer  to  treat,  generally,  of  what  relates  to  the 
coal  region,  and  also  to  the  general  interests  of  the  west. 

The  present  condition  of  Europe,  causes  capitalists  to  feel  very  un- 
easy in  regard  to  their  investments  there.  They  are  looking  with  anx- 
iety to  our  couTitry,  with  a  view  to  a  transfer;  but  few  of  them  under- 
stand the  genius  of  our  government,  and  its  practical  operations,  well 
enough  to  be  satisfied  that  it  has  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  to  deter- 
mine that  it  will  stand.  As  this  is  a  primary  consideration  with  them, 
it  is  all  important  they  should  be  satisfied  on  that  head. 

I  venture,  therefore,  in  advance  of  my  answer  to  your  letter,  to  offer 
an  essay  on  the  stability  of  our  government,  showing  that  its  construc- 
tion, and  genius,  tend  to  its  strengthening  with  age,  and  that  no  where 
do  such  strong  inducements  exist  for  the  investment  of  capital,  as  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  and  more  especially  at  the  coal  mines  on  the 
lower  Ohio,  and  upper  Mississippi,  which  must,  inevitably,  become  the 
great  manufacturing  region  of  America,  because  of  the  greater  cheap- 
ness of  living — cheapness  of  fuel — proximity  to  raw  material — and 
being  in  the  midst  of  the  best  home  market. 

Finally,  I  venture  to  show  that  a  great  western  Lowell  must  sprin.f 
up  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Ohio,  and  present  the  claims  of  Bon 
Harbor  to  be  considered  that  point,  or  one  of  them,  for  there  will 
probably  be  many. 

Being  much  pressed  by  other  calls,  I  may  probably  have  been  too 
much  hurried  to  do  this  subject  justice.     Very  respectfully, 

ROBERT  TRIPLETT 


TO    FOREIGN    CAPITALISTS. 


While  all  Europe  seems  to  be  on  the  brink  of  a  political  volcano, 
and  capital  there,  consequently  very  unsafe,  it  may  be  worth  the  in- 
quiry, whether  greater  safety  may  not  be  found  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  more  profitable  investments. 

The  strength  and  stability  of  the  government,  we  consider  as  havin<^ 
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been  effectually  tested.  An  exanunation  into  its  construction  and  op«- 
eration,  must  satisfy  the  political  philosopher,  that  it  is  becoming  daily 
stronger.  Every  motive  which  could  operate  upon  the  interest  or  the 
ambition  of  man  to  destroy  it,  has  already  existed.  Every  element  of 
self-destruction  which  might  be  supposed  to  prevail  from  an  unsound 
ori-^inal  organization,  from  the  natural  corruption  of  human  nature,  or 
from  almost  any  other  cause,  has  had  full  time  to  exert  its  influence  ; 
and  all  such  elements,  which  can  have  an  existence  in  the  nature  of 
our  go\ernment,  have  exerted  their  utmost  power,  but  to  no  effect.  A 
part  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  revolted  under  the  whisky  tax. 
But  the  national  arm,  and  moral  power  of  society,  quieted  everything 
without  bloodshed.  Ohio  resisted  the  location  of  a  branch  of  the 
United  States  Bank  within  her  borders,  and  laid  a  heavy  tax  to  drive 
it  out,  collecting  this  tax  by  force.  But  the  national  arm  soon  forced 
her  to  restore  it.  South  Carolina  made  the  most  fearful  opposition  to 
the  Federal  laws — but  she,  too,  was  quieted — other  disturbances  have 
existed,  but  all  ended  without  difficulty  ;  and  by  whomsoever  those 
difficulties  are  originated,  there  is  a  moral  obloquy  afterwards  resting 
upon  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  other  States,  and  people  of  the 
Union,  which  forever  debars  them  from  political  elevation,  and  is  a 
warning  to  all  future  aspirants,  who  would  disturb  the  general  peace 
to  advance  their  own  selfish  purposes. 

No  sudden  uprising  against  the  laws  of  our  country,  can  ever  lake 
plf^ce — no  rebellion  against  the  government — ^because  it  is  an  intan- 
gible thing.  With  an  army  of  a  million  of  men,  all  willing  to  do  the 
laidding  of  an  ambitious  leader,  our  government  could  not  be  shaken, 
because  it  could  not  be  taken  hold  of — there  is  nothing  to  touch — 
nothing  v/hich  can  be  controlled  without  the  public  will.  It  is  not  as 
in  Europe,  where  a  possession  of  the  capital — of  the  public  offices — 
the  records — aj^d  the  throne,  or  seat  from  which  power  radiates,  give 
possession  of  the  government  and  country,  where  all  public  officers 
are  held  bound  to  obey  mandates  coming  from  the  powers  that  be  for 
the  moment,  and  will  be  punished  as  rebels  if  they  do  not.  No  !  in 
America,  its  citizens  are  its  public  officers — its  magistrates,  without 
salaries — judges,  independent  of  all  control — and  executive  officers, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  judges. 

The  judges  are  of  the  people — mix  and  associate  with  them  daily. 
The  sheriffs  are,  likewise,  and  so  execute  the  laws,  with  a  regard  to 
humanity,  as  well  as  to  justice,  that  while  a  dereliction  of  duty  would 
soon  cause  the  loss  of  their  offices,  it  is  so  much  to  their  interests  to 
be  courteous  and  mild,  that  a  few  years  action  in  the  office  most  com- 
monly sends  them  to  represent  the  people  in  the  legislature — neither 
iud"'es,  magistrates,  nor  sheriffs,  would  dare  to  lend  their  aid  to  carry 
into  effect  the  mandates  of  any  usurper.  His  authority  would  be 
nothing  beyond  the  confines  of  the  boundary  occupied  by  his  troops. 
And,  as  every  man  in  America  is  a  soldier,  unless  more  than  half  were 
enlisted  to  overset  the  government,  it  could  in  no  case  be  done — and, 
if  more  than  half  could  be  enlisted,  force  would  be  needless,  as  the 
desired  result  could  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  ballot- 
box.  For  this  reason  there  can  be  no  secret  conspiracy — there  is  nO' 
B;eed  CojC  a  public  police, 'nor  for  a  standing, army,  except  to  keep  for- 
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tiflcations  in  order,  and  check  the  Indians.  Because,  for  every  neces- 
sary purpose,  a  posse  of  the  people  can  at  anytime  be  raised  to  execute 
the  laws.  Resistance  to  our  laws  is  never  heard  of,  because  every 
man  in  the  community  is  a  conservator  of  the  peace,  and  bound  to 
lend  his  aid  when  required.  Our  laws  are  as  invincible  as  the  atmos- 
phere, and  as  prevalent. 

Neither  do  we  want  standing  armies  for  war.  Our  lats  contest  witli 
Mexico  is  evidence  of  this. 

It  might  be  argued  that,  where  a  majority  govern,  there  would  bo 
danger  of  aggrarianism.  Not  so  where  three-fourths  of  the  population, 
as  with  us,  are  land-holders.  Their  interest  is  in  favor  of  the  rights 
of  property,  and  the  proportion  of  land-holders  will  be  continually 
increasing,  as  there  is  among  us  nO'  rule  of  primogeniture.  Every 
man's  property  is  divided  among  his  children,  and  almost  always 
equally.  So  cheap,  too,  is  land,  that  three  months'  labor  will  buy 
forty  acres  in  the  new  States,  so  that  the  proportion  of  land-holders, 
compared  with  the  balance  of  the  community,  is,  from  various  causes, 
continually  increasing;  and,  in  proportion  to  that  increase  is  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  in  favor  of  a  government  of  just  laws,  where  the 
interests  of  all  are  protected,  and  the  rights  of  property  inviolably 
secured. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  causes  before  enumerated,  why  our  govern- 
m.ent  will  stand,  and  become  more  stable  annually,  is  the  Federal 
system  upon  which  it  is  based. 

Our  government  is  made  up  of  thirty  separate^arts,  each  being  a 
State,  independent  of  the  rest  in  every  thing,  except  national  matters. 
There  are  no  national  officers  of  the  law  among  us,  except  about  one 
judge  to  each  State,  and  a  marshal  to  execute  process  in  suits  between 
citizens  of  different  States  brought  in  the  federal  court,  and  in  cases 
where  States  themselves  are  parties,  so  that  there  would  be  no  ma- 
chinery of  government  by  which  any  power  in  possession  of  the  fed- 
eral government  could  control  the  jieople  of  the  States.  JThe  State 
officers  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  general-  government,  and 
would  not  obey  it.  Even  the  goals  and  court  houses  belong  to  the 
States,  and  are  used  by  the  federal  authority,  on  sufferance  from  the 
States.  Of  course,  as  every  State  manages  its  own  internal  policy 
unconnected  with,  and  independent  of,  the  general  government,  the 
possession  of  the  general  government  by  any  usurping  authority,  even 
if  its  officers  would  obey  that  authority,  would  amount  to  nothing. 
It  would  have  no  governmental  machinery  to  operate  with.  To  con- 
trol the  States  then,  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  possession  of  thirty 
different  governments,  and  certain  we  are,  that  one  hundred  thousand 
ja.en  in  each  could  not  hold  them. 

Upon  the  score,  then,  of  military  force,  there  never  can  be  danger. 
Upon  that  of  internal  commotions,  as  one  thirtieth  of  the  country 
could  only  be  affected  at  any  one  time,  by  any  one  commotion,  no 
permanent  injury  can  be  apprehended  from  that  cause — and  the  only 
possible  cause  of  fear  is  the  combination  by  one  portion  of  the  States 
against  the  rest.     Of  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  apprehend. 

If  our  population  possessed  no  more  intelligence  than  the  average 
of  the  world,  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  under  our  constitution, 
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for  it  to  fall ;  because  the  general  government  guaranties  to  each  State 
a  republican  form.  Should  a  revolution  occur  in  any  one  State,  by 
force  of  arms  or  otherwise,  to  change  the  character  of  the  government, 
it  never  can  be  done  ;  and  of  this  I  conceive  there  is  not  a  remote  pos- 
sibility. The  more  enlightened  we  become,  of  course,  the  less  danger 
there  is  of  any  such  effort.  The  freedom  of  discussion,  the  habitual 
inflammatory  character  of  our  newspaper  essays  on  political  subjects 
— the  number  of  those  newspapers — the  various  questions  always 
dividing  the  public  mind,  and  the  high  strung  continual  struggle  to  en- 
gage and  inflame  the  public  mind  from  every  quarter,  neutralizes  the 
various  eflfects  of  each,  like  a  thousand  storms  blowing  from  every 
point  of  the  compass,  destroying  the  effects  of  each  other,  they  pro- 
duce a  general  equilibrium.  All  inflammatory  matter  having  selfish 
ends  in  view,  result  finally  in  nothing;  and  that  sound  reasoning 
"which  reaches  the  understanding  alone,  has  any  effect.  The  American 
people  are,  perhaps,  the  most  reading  community,  and  are  better  in- 
formed on  their  own  governmental  concerns,  than  any  other  on  earth. 
Everyman  has  a  direct  and  deep  interest  in  them,  and  this  intelligence 
is  annually  increasing,  newspapers  multiplied,  and  cheapened  in  price. 
At  this  time  there  are  monthly  papers  of  the  very  largest  class  printed 
for  iwenty-five  cents  per  annum.  Many  at  shorter  periods,  for  one 
dollar,  and  some  of  the  finest  weeklies  on  the  continent  for  two  dol- 
lars. The  postage  is  merely  nominal,  and  amounts  to  almost  nothing. 
Nothing  is  more  uncommon  than  to  find  a  family  without  a  newspa- 
per. The  effect,  thep,  must  be  a  continually  growing  intelligence,  and 
consequently  an  increasing  strength  in  our  government,  now  incom- 
parably the  most  fixed  and  permanent  one  on  earth. 

Thus  the  security  of  investments  in  real  estate,  never  can  be  assailed, 
while  the  general  interest  is  in  land,  as  it  always  must  be.  The  slocks 
of  our  general  government  never  can  be  in  danger,  because  any  ad- 
ministration which  runs  the  government  unreasonably  into  debt,  is 
immediately  overthrown,  and  no  public  cry  is  so  potent  as  to  clear 
the  nation  of  debt.  Any  administration  wishing  to  be  popular  must 
proceed  to  do  that.  Small  and  young  individual  States,  yet  in  their 
infancy,  have  repudiated.  But  the  scorn  of  other  States,  and  the 
power  of  public  opinion,  always  bring  them  right  again.  No  citizen 
of  such  a  State  can  travel  abroad  without  being  pointed  at.  Such  a 
State  is  under  the  ban — and  the  moral  sense  of  her  people  becomes 
sore  and  sick  under  the  odium,  and  they  finally  reinstate  themselves. 

The  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  >vos  a  State  institution. 
No  one  ever  lost  a  cent  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  But  when 
that  institution  went  out  of  existence,  a  State  institution  was  incorpo- 
rated in  Pennsylvania,  which  assumed  the  name  above — thereby,  as 
we  conceive,  practicin2;  a  fraud  on  the  public.  But  that  was  a  private 
incorporation,  and  liable  as  all  banks,  and  individuals  are,  to  the  cas- 
ualties of  trade,  for  which  neither  the  National  nor  State  governments 
are  blameable. 

Our  object  is  to  establish  the  position,  that  funds  invested  upon  the 
faith  of  the  stability  of  the  American  government,  could  not  be  more 
safely  invested,  and  of  all  the  investments,  none  could  be  safer  than 
in  real  estate  well  chosen — for  in  case  of  revolutions,  real  estate  is 
always  respected. 
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Viewing  our  whole  political  fabric  comparatively,  with  the  balance 
of  the  world,  there  is  nothing,  and  never  has  been  anything  like  it. 
Every  State  moves  within  its'  orbit— enjoying  the  benefit  of  its  own 
laws,  and  its  own  wisdom — untrammelled  by  the  acts  of  any  other 
State*  Each  can  develop  its  own  energies,  and  give  life  to  the  enter- 
prise of  its  citizens,  in  the  way  it  deems  best.  Ours  is  a  great  national 
co-partnership,  the  only  credentials  to  an  entrance  into  which,  is  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  From  thirteen  States  it  has  increased 
to  thirty.  The  usual  objection  to  such  an  extent  of  territory  being 
under  one  government — that  the  same  laws  cannot  suit  every  climate, 
and  (io  equal  justice  over  so  wide  a  surface — does  not  hold  here,  be< 
cause  every  climate,  and  every  region,  has  its  own  laws,  and  however 
they  may  differ,  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
system.  ,    ••^• 

N.  B.  The  objects  of  investment  may,  perhaps,  form  the  subject  of 
a  future  paper,  T. 


GROWTH    OF    THE    VALLEY    OF    THE    MISSISSIPPI. 

The  following  is  the  progression  of  population  decennially : 

In  1790.  1800.  1810.  1820,  1830.  1840.  1850. 

Souls,  200,000    560,000    1,370,009    2,580,000    4,]  90,000    6,370,000    12,000,000 

Carrying  on  the  said  progression,  it  would  be  about — • 

In  I860.  1870.  1880.  1890.  1900. 

23,000,000  40,000,000  70,000,000  120,000,000  190,000,000 

The  progression  of  exports  could  not  be  in  the  same  proportion, 
because,  for  many  years  after  each  settler  fixed  himself  upon  the 
ground,  he  has  not  cleared  land  enoush  to  furnish  more  than  the  wants 
of  his  own  family ;  and  the  in-coming  emigration  afterwards,  for  a 
long  time,  gives  a  market  at  his  door  for  what  he  has  to  sell.  It  is  the 
surplus  only  which  will  remain  for  expert.  While  the  country  is 
comparatively  in  an  unsettled  state,  the  shipping  surplus  will  be  very 
small.  But,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  export  trade 
of  the  west  to  New  Orleans,  as  the  production  at  home  begins  to  ex- 
ceed the  home  demand,  the  growth  of  the  steamboat  trade  will  show. 
This  was  very  slow  at  first,  for  the  reasons  above  named  :  say  in  1820, 
it  was  only  10,000  tons;  in  1830,  30,000  ;  and  in  1840,  50,000— es- 
timating in  round  numbers.  By  the  compound  operation,  of  emigrants 
to  a  continually  increasing  extent,  becoming  producers  instead  of 
consumers,  the  following  has  been  the  increase  of  steamboat  tonnage, 
as  exhibited  by  the  treasury  department:  in  1842,  the  amount  was 
126,278  tons ;  in  1843,  134,600  tons  ;  in  1844,  144,150  tons,  and  686 
steamboats;  in  1845,  159,713  tons,  and  789  steamboats;  in  1846, 
249,054  tons,  and  1,190  steamboats.  In  1847  the  tonnage  fell  back, 
because  the  enormous  increase  in  1846  overwent  the  demand.  But, 
doubtless,  in  1848,  the  usual  rate  of  progression  will  continue.  (The 
experience  of  the  writer  satisfies  him,  that  the  present  tonnage  does 
not  equal  the  demand.) 

Taking,  then,  the  amount  of  1846,  as  sufficing  for  1847,  we  have 
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an  increase,  in  seven  years,  from  50,000  to  249,000  tons.  Nearly 
five  times,  in  1847,  the  tonnage  of  1840,  or  over  71  per  cent,  per 
annum  of  increase,  with  a  gaining  ratio  every  year.  The  first  year's 
increase  after  1842  being,  in  round  numbers,  8,000  tons  ;  2d,  10,000  ; 
3d,  16,000;  4th,  dividing  the  increase  between  1846  and  1847,  30,000, 
and  1847,  60,000  tons.  Carry  on  this  increase  in  the  same  ratio,  and 
Avhat  would  it  be  by  1860?  Certainly  not  under  an  average  of 
100,000  tons  per  annum.  In  I860,  estimating  the  tonnage  of  steam- 
boats at  210  tons  average,  as  above,  and  the  total  number  of  boats 
required  would  be  over  7,000."  Incredible  as  the  amount  may  appear, 
it  is  not  as  much  so  as  at  first  it  would  seem  ;  because  the  actual  pop- 
ulation will  not  be  far  from  trebling  itself  by  that  time,  which  would 
give  about  half  said  estimate — say  about  3,500  boats,  if  the  tonnage 
increased  only  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  But,  by 
the  compounding  process  aforesaid,  that  increase  will  double  the  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  population,  and  bring  it  to  the  foregoing  figures  : 
provided  there  be  an  outward  vent  for  the  products  of  the  country. 
But,  as  this  cannot  be  hoped  for,  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  such 
vent,  said  amount  of  tonnage  must  be  diminished,  except  so  far  as  the 
same  is  engaged  in  the  interior  trade  of  the  country.  This  is  estimated 
to  be  fully  one-half,  which  would  give  3,500  boats  ;  and,  if  we  deduct 
one-half  for  diminution  in  outward  demand,  in  proportion  to  the  ratio 
of  increase,  we  have  1,750  for  that  branch,  or  a  total  of  5,250  boats 
in  1860.  But,  as  the  regular  progression  of  increase  is  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  want  of  a  market  for  the  products  of  the  country,  what 
is  to  be  the  effect  of  a  continued  over-production  ?  Certainly  to  re- 
duce agricultural  labor  to  the  very  lowest  mark  at  which  man  will  be 
willing  to  render  his  services  ;  which  will  reduce  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  less  than  half  the  value  in  the  west,  of  what  they 
are  in  the  eastern  States — a  condition  of  things  almost  existing  now. 
The  whole  expenses  of  the  west  will  be  scaled  down  to  half  of  what 
they  are  in  the  eastern  States.  Labor  will  be  at  half  price,  because 
it  will  seek  employment  at  what  it  can  get;  and  half  eastern  prices 
will  be  a  fair  remuneration,  since  those  prices  will  purchase  as  much 
in  the  west,  as  full  prices  in  the  east.  This  state  of  things  will  neces- 
sarily transfer  the  business  of  manufacturing  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
for  the  double  reason  that  labor  will  ultimately  be  had  cheaper  in  the 
west ;  and  because  the  raw  material  is  produced  there,  where  three- 
fourths  of  the  demand  for  manufactures  exist,  or  will  exist  by  the  year 
1860.  Western  merchants  now  estimate  ten  per  cent,  on  cost,  as  the 
expense  of  getting  cotton  goods  from  the  east  to  the  west. 

Add  five  per  cent,  for  the  cost  of  getting  the  raw  material  from  the 
west  to  the  east,  and  you  have  a  difference  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  goods,  in  favor  of  manufacturing  in  the  west,  even  if  labor 
be  at  the  same  price.  At  present,  labor  may  be  considered  higher  in 
the  west  than  in  the  east.  But  that  state  of  things  must  necessarily 
end  very  soon,  when  the  west  will  have  it  one-third  less  than  it  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  Destiny  points  to  all  those  results  as 
certain  and  inevitable.  The  man  of  prudence  and  forethought  will 
look  to  them  as  such,  and  lay  his  plans  for  the  future  with  an  eye  to 
that  event.     The  opponents  of  manufacturing  in  the  west,  tell  us  that 
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land  is  too  cheap  yet     That,  where  homes  can  be  had  on  such  easy 
terms,  labor  will  not  go  into  the  factories. 

This  is  all  a  mistake,  as  demonstrated  by  experiment.  But,  reason 
is  against  such  an  hypothesis.  Labor  will  seek  the  most  profitable 
employment,  wherever  to  be  found.  Let  us,  then,  take  the  usual  em- 
ployment of  agricultural  labor  in  the  west — say  half  a  crop  of  corn 
and  half  a  crop  of  tobacco — and  compare  it  with  manufacturing  labor. 


COMPARATIVE    VALUE    OF    AGRICULTURAL    AND    MANUFACTURING  LABOR, 
TO    THE    OPERATIVE,    IN    THE    WEST. 

15  acres  of  land,  in  corn — 40  bushels  per  acre — GOO,  at  20c,  -     |120 
2  acres  tobacco — 800  lbs.  per  acre — 1,600,  at  3c.     -         -         -       48 

Charges,  $168 

Board  of  laborer,  |50 — washing,  $5,     ....  $55 

Keeping  horse,           .......  25 

Wear  and  tear  of  horse  and  gear,           .         -         ■         -  10 

Use  of  implements,         -           .....  5 —     95 


Clear  profit  of  labor  of  one  hand,  per  annum,     -         ■       1*73 

Bah  !  will  say  nine  men  out  of  ten  at  this  calculation.  But  where 
is  it  wrong  ?  It  is  wrong  by  about  fifty  per  cent,  too  much  of  the  nett 
savings  of  an  agriculturalist.  But,  to  strengthen  my  argument,  I  yield 
all  I  can  in  his  favor — $25,  in  lieu  of  |73,  would  be  about  right. 
Now,  to  test  it,  take  any  ten  families  in  any  neighborhood  of  a  newly 
settled  country,  and  see  if,  for  five  years,  they  average  more.  They 
raise  vegetables  to  aid  the  board,  the  horse  has  grass  in  the  common 
to  help  support  him.  The  farmer  has  some  hogs  that  run  in  the  woods 
and  eat  the  mast.  All  which  helps,  and  may  be  said,  to  diminish  the 
above  charges.  But  this  will  be  the  case  only  a  few  years  ;  and  actual 
experiment  will  show  that  the  foregoing  is  a  reasonable  estimate.  A 
higher  price  will  be  claimed  for  corn  and  tobacco.  Deduct  the  cost 
of  hogsliead,  hauling  to  market,  and  expenses  not  here  estimated, 
and  it  will  be  found  reasonable.  I  will  be  told,  a  man  can  do  more 
work  than  I  have  allowed.  I  have  known  industrious  men  to  culti- 
vate twenty  acres  of  corn,  and  two  of  tobacco — but  not  one  man  in 
ten  does  it — and  the  above  is  fully  equal  to  the  average  product  of 
agricultural  labor  in  the  west,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  We  will  test 
it  in  another  way.  Suppose  the  females,  and  children,  earn  enough  to 
pay  their  expenses — which  seldom  is  the  case,  however — then  the 
earnings  of  the  adult  laborer,  above  what  he  consumes  at  home,  ought 
to  be  so  much  for  export.  The  exports  from  the  whole  west,  to  New 
Orleans,  are  now  estimated  at  $90,000,000.  Half  or  three-fifths  of 
this  may  be  credited  to  cotton  and  sugar,  the  producers  of  which  chiefly 
rely  on  the  west  for  provisions.  Half,  then,  may  be  considered  exported 
by  one-fourth  of  the  western  population,  (classing  all  residents  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  as  of  the  west,)  leaving  one-half  as  the  product  of 
three-fourths  of  the  population — say  $45,000,000  for  7,500,000  people. 
Call  one-fifth  the  producing  class,  and  jou  have  2,500,000  laborers  to 
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divide  $45,000,000,  or  less  than  |20  each.  But  allow  one-fourth  of 
said  fifth  to  be  idlers,  or  non-producers,  and  you  will  have  only  one- 
third  of  my  estimate.  If  this  estimate  be  applied  to  the  population  of 
any  western  country,  which  is  exclusively  agricultural,  and  where  labor 
is  not  economised  and  used  to  the  best  advantage,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  the  aggregate  average  will  hardly  exceed  |25  clear  compensation 
per  hand,  per  annum,  for  labor,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  in  lieu  of 
$73.  Now  let  us  contrast  the  compensation  for  manufacturing  with  this. 

I  have  averaged  families  at  five,  one  of  whom  is,  in  agriculture,  a 
producer,  the  balance  by  their  labor,  merely  paying  expenses.  Now 
for  manufacturing. 

Compensation  for  manufacturing  labor  in  the  west,  of  five  in  a  fam- 
ily :  the  husband   will  form  a  hand  worth,  according  to  eastern  esti- 
mates, 80  cents  per  day,  or  per  week,  $4  80.     Let  us  suppose  his  lost 
time  will  bring  it  down  to          ....           $4  00 
One  daughter  by  said  estimates,  ...  3  OO $"7  00 

Which,  per  annum,  would  be,  .....  $364  00 
Deduct  board  and  washing,  as  estimated  for  farming,         -         110  00 


$254  00 
I  presume  the  mother  and  two  children,  by  the  aid  of  said  $110,  and 
their  labor  towards  furnishing  board,  will  pay  their  own  expenses. 
Now,  here  is  $254  against  $75  ;  over  three  to  one  in  favor  of  manu- 
factures against  agriculture.  But  let  us  take  a  family  where  there  are 
four  daughters  able  to  earn  $3  per  week,  as  I  have  known  to  be  the 
case.  Here  a  poor  family  would,  from  those  daughters,  add  $600  per 
annum  to  their  income.  Without  the  factory,  in  lieu  of  adding  any 
thing,  they  would  be  a  weight  upon  the  father.  1  do  not  say  all  girls 
will  earn  $3  per  week  in  a  factory ;  some  training  is  first  necessary. 
But  I  have  known  weavers  in  ours,  to  earn  $4  50. 

The  great  advantage  of  manufacturing  to  the  west  will  be,  that  the 
labor  is  of  a  kind  that  would  be  almost  entirely  unproductive,  in  agri- 
culture. Its  products  will,  therefore,  be  in  a  manner,  a  clear  national 
gain  to  us.  No  one  can  examine  this  subject,  without  being  satisfied, 
that  where  the  raw  material  is  to  be  found,  with  provisions  and  clothing, 
at  the  cheapest  rate,  all  in  connection,  and  furnished  by  the  region  of 
country  which  gives  also  the  market  for  the  manufactured  article,  that 
the  Western  States  of  America  are,  in  time,  emphatically  to  be  the 
manufacturing  region  of  the  world.  Here  nature,  in  a  happy  humor, 
lias  furnished  interminable  beds  of  coal,  equally  extensive  beds  of 
iron  ore,  copper  and  lead ;  the  finest  sand  for  glass,  and  clays  for 
earthen  and  stone  ware,  and  china.  A  climate  and  soil  for  silk  and 
wine,  cotton  and  wool.  Indeed,  for  every  article  which  the  wants  of 
man  call  for,  inviting  his  ingenuity  and  enterprise  to  call  them  forth. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  any  country,  labor  is  employed  always  in 
the  simplest  manner,  to  furnish  food,  and  the  plainest  apparel.  For  a 
long  time  after  this  state  of  things  should  cease,  it  still  continues  ;  be- 
cause all  changes  are  matters  of  experiment,  the  success  of  which  is 
doubtful  ;  and  a  primitive  people  are  averse  to  such  experiments.  But 
this  primitive  condition  has  now  continued,  until  the  west  has  suddenly 
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acquired  the  largest  portion  of  our  population.  Yet,  if  but  in  its 
infancy  in  years,  it  has  reached  manhood  in  strength,  and  with  a 
giant  stride  is  still  progressing  onward.  A  favorite  expression  with 
the  sceptical  in  regard  to  improvements  in  the  west  is  :  "  Oh  !  it  is 
in  advance  of  the  age."  Of  what  age  ?  If  of  to-day,  to-morrow 
is  another  age.  Nothing  can  be  in  advance  of  the  age  in  the  west; 
for  she  travels  so  rapidly  onward,  that  if  a  project  were  in  advance  of 
the  age  when  commenced,  ten  to  one,  before  it  is  finished,  the  age  will 
be  in  advance  of  it ;  and  the  plans  adopted  to  carry  it  out,  or  on  which 
it  is  founded,  will  become  obsolete  and  be  exploded.  That  region 
which  was  not  ripe  for  manufacturing  last  year,  is  fully  so  this.  The 
tide  of  improvement  is  so  rapidly  rising,  that  annually  the  waves  have 
so  far  over-lapped  each  other,  as  to  make  continued  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  country,  and  to  require  a  change  in  the  pursuits  of 
the  people.  What  a  few  years  since  seemed  reasonable  and  proper, 
now  strikes  us  with  amazement,  (that  is,)  the  freighting  of  iron,  sand, 
clay,  cotton,  &c.,  past  the  coal  mines  on  the  lower  Ohio,  to  be  manu- 
factured at  Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh,  encountering  the  heavy  expense 
of  lockage  at  Louisville,  besides  a  needless  transportation  of  8  or  900 
miles,  up  stream,  and  the  manufactured  articles,  to  a  great  extent,  back 
again — making  a  total  of  1,800  miles  of  needless  navigation,  besides 
the  lockage  aforesaid,  to  reach  the  points  where  manufacturins:  first 
dawned  in  the  west,  and  has  acquired  a  stable  footing.  In  Cincin- 
nati, to  be  sure,  as  well  as  in  Louisville,  the  manufacture  of  engines 
is  now  carried  on  very  largely,  as  well  as  other  branches  in  the  iron 
way.  But  in  cotton  and  wool,  they  are  comparatively  doing  nothing. 
There  is  one  factory  of  cotton  in  Cincinnati,  of  about  ten  thousand 
spindles,  and  one  smaller  one  in  Louisville  of  perhaps,  one  or  two 
thousand,  but  no  looms,  and  those  at  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  have 
only  come  into  existence  within  a  few  years.  There  are  several  other 
establishments  at  other  points,  but  not  below  Louisville,  on  the  Ohio, 
until  you  come  to  Bon  Harbor,  where  there  has  been  erected  a  very 
fine  establishment,  calculated  to  run  seven  thousand  spindles,  which 
commenced  operations  less  than  one  year  ago,  upon  two  thousand, 
designing  to  increase  the  amount,  as  operatives  are  taught  from  the 
neighborhood,  until  the  whole  building  is  filled.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  efrtablishments,  and  best  constructed  buildings  in  the  west  for 
its  extent,  and  where  the  coal  mines  are  of  as  great  extent  and  the 
vein  of  coal  thicker  than  any  where  below  the  falls,  on  the  Ohio. 
Besides  which,  it  has  the  Cannelton  coal  vein  under  the  one  now  be- 
ing mined,  giving  a  double  resource,  and  the  quality  of  coal  exceeded 
by  no  other  for  generating  steam.  Stimulated  by  the  example  at  Bon 
Harbor,  there  has  at  Cannelton,  been  a  company  formed,  to  build  a 
factory  of  10,000  spindles;  and  as  the  stockholders  are  men  of  intel- 
ligence and  enterprise,  they  will  doubtless  push  it  on  to  completion 
with  vigor,  and  for  their  public  spirit  will  deserve  success. 

I  was  struck  with  the  account  of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  in 
Massachusetts  alone,  which  is  estimated  to  amount  annually  to  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars.  Where^do  they  get  the  hides  to  manufacture  the 
leather? — for  no  leather  goe's  east  from  the  west,  but  much  cames  tho 
Other  way — mostly  from  the  west.   Where  do  they  get  the  bark  ?    Much 
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from  the  west.  Where  the  provisions  to  feed  the  manufacturers  ?  Most 
of  it  from  the  west.  Where  do  they  find  a  market  for  those  boots  and 
shoes?  Chiefly  in  the  west!!  Now,  with  provisions  a  drug,  paying 
almost  nothing  for  lahor,  because  of  the  expense  of  getting  them  to 
the  manufacturers,  who  are  our  consumers,  and  with  the  price  of  man- 
ufactures enhanced  by  the  cost  of  transporting  the  raw  material  from 
our  doors  to 'them,  and  their  fabric  back  again  to  us — are  we  to  hear 
with  patience  the  cry  that  we  are  in  advance  of  the  age,  when  we  ad- 
vocate the  plan  of  bringing  the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer,  and 
where  he  finds  the  power,  the  material,  the  provision,  and  all  expenses 
at  half  eastern  prices?  This  is,  to  be  sure,  the  doctrine  (intended  for 
foreign  consumption)  which  is  thrown  out  from  English  schools  of 
'  political  economy  for  our  benefit ;  but  I  must  confess  1  think  they  pay 
a  poor  compliment  to  our  sagacity  in  supposing  the  American  people 
can  long  be  duped  by  it.  I  think  the  day  for  such  notions  is  passing 
by,  and  a  new  era  is  dawing  upon  us.  But  the  same  reasoning  which 
has  been  heretofore  used  with  such  justice  and  effect  to  transfer  man- 
ufacturing from  Europe  to  the  Atlantic  States,  will  as  emphatically 
operate  to  transfer  them  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  west.  The  day  is 
now  at  hand.  It  has  commenced  some  years  ago  at  Pittsburgh  and 
Wheeling,  and  has  made  Pittsburgh  among  the  first  cities  of  the  Union 
— the  fifth  in  population  compared  with  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  the 
fourth  compared  with  the  Western  ;  yet  not  very  far  behind  any  one  of 
the  latter.  And  whence  comes  her  importance  ?  Certainly  from 
manufacturing;  for  her  commerce  disconnected  from  her  coal  and 
manufactures,  is  of  small  importance.  But  in  making  the  stride  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling,  manufactures  only  reached  the  half-way 
ground  to  the  west.  They  have  only,  therefore,  realized  half  the  ad- 
vantages of  bringing  the  manufacturer  to  the  raw  material  and  the 
power. 

When  Cincinnati  took  hold  as  she  did  in  the  iron  line,  many  years 
-ago,  this  was  a  step  still  further  towards  the  raw  material,  which 
comes  chiefly  from  the  Cumberland  river,  Green  river,  Salt  river,  the 
Tennessee  and  Missouri,  though  much  from  Ohio  at  Hanging  Rock. 
But  while  manufactures  approached  the  raw  material  here,  they  were 
leaving  the  power;  for  they  were  dependent  upon  Pittsburgh  and  in- 
termediate points  for  their  coal,  and  the  writer  witnessed  in  Ctncinnati 
only  a  few  weeks  since,  a  very  serious  evil  growing  out  of  this  draw- 
back. The  river  being  low,  the  supply  of  coal  was  short  and  very 
high,  and  that  being  about  the  1st  of  December,  a  freeze  might  be  very 
naturally  apprehended.  If  it  had  taken  place  and  continued  until 
spring,  which  might  have  happened,  not  only  would  the  manufacto- 
ries have  been  stopped,  but  great  distress  would  have  pervaded  the 
city.  I  witnessed  also  considerable  sales  of  cotton  there  at  fully  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  above  the  highest  price  paid  at  Bon  Harbor,  and  a 
full  cent  above  much  which  was  purchased  there.  I  asked  the  reason, 
and  was  answered,  it  was  caused  by  the  low  water.  Here  a  double 
evil  arises  from  low  water,  to  a  point  which  is  dependent  on  other 
places  for  raw  material  and  power.  Where  then,  I  may  be  asked,  is 
the  proper  point  for  manufacturing  to  the  greatest  advantage,  on  this 
American  continent  ?     I  would  answer :  If  the  raw  material,  the  power, 
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cheap  living,  and  health  could  be  all  concentrated  at  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  Union,  upon  open  and  constant  navigation,  that  would 
be  the  point.  And  where  is  that  ?  Lieut.  Maury  has  fixed  upon  two  ; 
one  at  Memphis,  the  other  on  the  Ohio,  between  Louisville  and  the 
mouth.  If  Memphis  had'  the  power  and  the  health,  that  would  be  the 
point ;  but  it  has  Jieither.  Where  is  the  next  point  then  ?  I  answer, 
where  the  power  and  health  exist  nearest  to  the  raw  ma'terial — or, 
rather,  where  access  to  the  raw  material  would  be  equally  certain  and 
cheap.  This  would  be  anywhere  below  the  falls  o(  the  Ohio,  or  on 
the  upper  Mississippi,  between  St.  Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
where  coal  and  health  can  be  found.  Better  removed  from  a  large 
city,  than  in  one,  unless  it  be  a  manufacturing  city.  Better  in  the 
latter,  because  all  manufactories  suceeed  best  in  communities,  or  fam- 
ilies, as  there  will  necessarily  be  an  emulation  which  excites  to  im- 
provement ;  and  as  there  will  be  wants  common  to  all,  the  supplying 
of  which  will  weigh  too  heavily  on  a  single  establishment.  But,  a 
few  cotton  factories,  in  a  large  commercial  city,  will  encounter  obsta- 
cles greater  than  the  same  number  out  of  one.  The  machine  shops 
for  other  establishments,  are  of  no  value  to  a  cotton  factory,  as  they 
cannot  make  cotton  machinery.  The  factories  must  be,  then,  provided, 
so  as  not  to  rely  on  them.  The  evils,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very 
great.  If  your  laborers  choose  to  leave  you,  they  can  always  find 
employment  in  other  branches.  Besides  which,  house  rent,  fuel,  and 
all  the  expenses  in  every  branch  in  a  city,  are  so  much  higher  than 
in  an  ordinary  manufacturing  town,  that  the  wages  must  be  necessarily 
higher. 

An  illustration  of  this  occurred  to  the  writer.  He  had  a  superinten- 
dent of  looms  to  whom  he  gave  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day. 
This  superintendent  was  offered  two  dollars  per  day  to  go  to  Louisville. 
He  accepted  the  offer,  but  in  time  re-appeared  at  Bon  Harbor  to  ask 
employment.  Being  told  that  he  must  have  deceived  us  about  getting 
two  dollars,  he  satisfied  us  of  the  fact,  but  said  he  found  from  sad  ex- 
perience that  he  could  not  save  as  much  out  of  two  dollars  in  Louis- 
ville, as  he  could  out  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  at  Bon  Harbor.  I 
have  noted  the  controversy  upon  this  subject,  in  the  Louisville  papers, 
but  a  few  facts  are  worth  many  speculations.  For  a  long  tmie,  there 
has  been  one  cotton  factory  in  Louisville.  That  there  has  not  been  a 
second,  is  pretty  strong  evidence  against  the  success  of  that  one. 

The  one  at  Bon  Harbor  has  not  been  in  operation  twelve  months, 
and  as  yet,  has  not  one-third  of  the  machinery  which  it  is  capable  of 
operating,  because  the  owners  prefer  progressing  slowly,  filling  up  as 
they  train  operatives,  and  as  they  feel  their  way  with  safety.  Upon 
this,  less  than  one-third  of  the  machinery  which  will  be  used,  falls  the 
chief  expense  for  operating  the  whole  ;  and  yet  the  business  is  begin- 
ning to  pay  well,  even  now,  though  hardly  seasoned  in  its  work. 
Though  a  business,  begun  in  a  new  region,  and  where  every  thing  in 
regard  to  it  is  new.  may,  when  seasoned  to  its  operations,  and  when  it 
has  overcome  the  difficulties  incident  to  all  new  undertakings,  become 
profitable,  yet  it  is  seldom  so  in  the  outset;  and  hence,  a  great  major- 
ity of  pioneers  in  any  business  fail.  Those  reasons  ought  especially 
to  have  weighed  against  us,  because  we  commenced  when  the  business 
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was  declining.  But  now,  while  it  is  under  the  greatest  depression,  and 
many  establishments  at  the  east  have  failed,  and  while  the  heaviest 
expense  of  getting  7,000  spindles  under  way,  has  fallen  on  2,000,  we 
think  we  are  making  interest  on  the  whole  investment.  What  may 
be  expected  then,  when  our  house  is  filled  ?  I  answer,  the  full  reali- 
zation of  all  the  advantages  of  being  in  the  geographical  centre  of  our 
country,  upon  navigation  which,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred  will 
give  us  choice  of  markets,  among  the  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants 
that  Will  occupy  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  1850,  within  two  days  run 
of  the  cotton  market,  which  supplies  Pittsburgh  and  Lowell,  and  from 
which  freights  on  cotton  are  but  20  cents  per  hundred,  and  ought  to  be 
but  10  Where  coal  of  the  first  quality  exists  in  a  thicker  vein,  than 
any  where  below  the  falls,  on  the  Ohio,  with  the  Cannelton  vein  still 
under  it.  Where  our  good  health  is  unsurpassed  by  any  point  on  the 
Uhio,  as  our  physicians',  and  other  certificates  will  evidence.  Where 
provisions,  as  well  as  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  as  cheap  as  they 
can  be  found  any  where  in  America ;  .and  where  you  could  not  well 
add  to  our  advantages,  unless  you  would  put  the  cotton  along  side  of 
us,  which  would  only  save  l-5th  of  a  cent  per  lb.,  being  M5th  of  a  cent 
per  yard,  on  the  goods  manufactured  ;  a  saving  which  is  hardly  worth 
estimating.  I  was  requested,  in  Memphis,  to  answer  a  query  :  "  Would 
xt  not  be  best  to  manufacture  at  Memphis,  where  the  cotton  was  ?"  I 
replied,  I  would  give  some  data  for  the  querist  to  answer  himself.  To 
manufacture  2,000  pounds  of  cotton  per  day,  it  would  require  about 
100  bushels  of  coal,  weighing  about  8,000  pounds.  If  you  had  better 
move  8,000  pounds  to  the  2,000,  than  the  2,000  to  the  8,000,  then  it 
would  be  best.  If,  also,  provisions  were  cheaper  in  Memphis,  and 
health  better  at  that  point  than  where  the  coal  was  to  be  had,  it  would 
be  best,  but  not  otherwise. 

As  to  relying  on  Pittsburgh  for  supplies  of  coal  to  manufacture  above 
the  falls,  the  following  paragraph,  from  the  Louisville  Journal,  will 
show  an  accumulation  of  six  nundred  coal  boats  at  Pittsburgh,  at  one 
time,  averaging,  as  we  all  know,  fully  seven  thousand  bushels,  makin<^ 
a  total  of  4,200,0000  bushels,  which  the  wants  of  the  country  below 
required,  and  for  want  of  which,  great  inconvenience  was  felt.  Before 
this  rise,  which  was  not  looked  for,  about  the  1st  December,  in  Cin- 
cinnati coal  was  very  high,  and  a  freeze  was  anticipated.  Had  it  set 
in,  what  would  have  been  the  consequences?  It  is  a  very  general 
occurrence,  that  coal  becomes  high  at  all  the  lower  towns  in  winter 
often  rising  to  25,  30,  and  as  high  as  37^  cents  sometimes.  A  coal 
mine  is  the  only  place  where  you  can  never  be  disappointed  as  to  fuel. 

„  "  Pittsburgh,  December  8th — 8  p.  m. 

_  Ihere  are  lOj  feet  water  in  the  channel,  and  rising.  The  weather 
IS  warm.  Three  hundred  pair  of  coal  boats  have  left  during  the  present 
rise.     Lumber  is  expected  down  the  Allegheny  to-night." 

A  great  manufacturing  town  must  arise  on  the  Ohio,  below  the  falls, 
where  there  is  good  health,  towards  the  middle  of  the  coal  field  where 
the  supply  can  never  be  exhausted,  and  where  the  goegraphical  posi- 
tion  commands  a  great  extent  of  interior  country,  guarantying  always 
ample  supplies  of  provisions,  and  a  commercial  trade  with  the  inte- 
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rior.     This  fact  must  be  clear  and  palpable  to  any  man  of  observation, 
for  such  a  point  will  have  ten  times  the  resources  of  Lowell. 


ACCOUNT    OF    BON    HARBOR. 

A  perpetual  charter  attaches  to  this  place,  with  mining  and  manufac- 
turing privileges.     Capital,  $500,000. 

This  tract  of  land  contains  two  thousand  acres,  binding  two  miles 
on  the  Ohio — the  upper  part  having  a  rock-bound  shore,  against  which 
the  current  sweeps  round  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  (Bon  Harbor  being 
on  the  convex  side,)  and  about  midway  of  the  tract  is  thrown  off  to- 
wards the   opposite  side  of  the  river,  clearing  the  landing  below  of 
driftwood,  floating  ice,  &c.     Hence   the    name.     This  rock  forms  a 
fine    natural    wharf;    and,    immediately   below  it,  a  ship-of-the-line 
would  float  at  the  lowest  stage  of  water.     There  could  not  be  a  finer 
point  for  ship  building.     The  level  bottom,  above  high  water  mark, 
except  a  portion  which  was  covered  by  the  floods  of  1832  and  184Y, 
is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  aff'ording  a  beautiful  site  for  a  town.     Then 
set  in  the  coal  hills,  which  run  about  a  mile  and  a  half  back,  and 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tract — all,  however,  included 
in  tne  Bon  Harbor  survey,  except  a  small  portion  upon  which  the  coal 
right  has  been  secured — including,  in  all,  from  800  to  1,000  acres  of  the 
upper  vein  of  coal.     But  the  Cannelton,  or  Hawesville  vein,  pervades 
the  whole  tract,  according  to  the  geological  report  of  Professor  Law- 
rence.    The  upper  vein,  where  we  are  now  mining,  is  upwards  of  five 
feet  thick,  without  slate,  and  of  superior  quality  for  generating  steam, 
or  for  parlor  use,  being  all  of  uniform  quality.     The  vein  was  not  so 
thick  until  we  penetrated  a  good  way  in,  varying  from  4^  to  5  feet — 
perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  say  averaging  4|  feet.     The  coal  burns 
with  a  clear,  brilliant  flame — is  durable — yields  but  little  dust,  and 
dirties  a  house  less  than  any  bituminous  coal  I  know  of.     The  annexed 
certificates,  however,  will  shew  its  quality.     There  is  a  railroad  run- 
ning from  the  river  to  the  mines,  and  into  them,  as  the  coal  lies  nearly 
horizontal  in  the  hills,  and  the  cars  go  to,  and  are  filled  by,  the  diggers. 
The  steamboat  demand  has,  heretofore,  taken  all  the  coal  which  could 
be  delivered,  except  the  home  and  Owensboro'  demand.     The  opening 
in  the  mines,  however,  within  the  last  year,  has  been  so  much  ex- 
tended, that  soon  almost  any  quantity  can  be  supplied.     The  flat-boat 
demand,  which  is  very  great,  has  heretofore  been  neglected,  because  it 
could  not  be  met.     At  this  time,  the  miners  are  delivering  1,500  bush- 
els per  day,  and duringtheyearmay possibly  reach  doublethat  amount, 
if  the  demand  justifies,  of  which  there  cannot  be  much  doubt,  as  we 
see  an  account  of  600  flat-boats  leaving  Pittsburgh  on  one  rise  of  wa- 
ter;  and,   as  those  boats  average  ful>>' -7,000,.  here  are  upwards  of 
4,000,000  of  bushels  from  about  800  miles  above  us,  having  also  the 
falls  to  pass,  or  toll  to  pay  at  the  canal. 

During  much  Of  the  year,  coal  cannot  come  down  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh region,  at  which  time,  the  mines  on  the  lower  Ohio,  must  mo- 
nopolise the  lower  trade.  At  this  time  the  number  of  steamboats  on 
the  western  waters,  are  estimated  at  about  1200,  and  increasing  at  a 
most  incredible  rate,  showing  upon  data  heretofore  given,  that  by 
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1860,  the  number  will  probably  reach  five  thousand.  Estimating  the 
consumption  of  coal,  which  by  that  time  must  be  the  general  fuel,  at 
200  bushels  each  per  day,  the  total  would  be  one  million  bushels  per 
day,  from  which  fact  may  be  estimated  the  coming  consequence  of  the 
coal  trade.  Add  to  this  the  consumption  of  the  sugar  planters,  whose 
fuel  must  soon  be  coal,  as  also  the  tow-boats,  steam  ships,  cotton 
presses,  manufactories  of  all  kinds,  the  demand  for  the  lower  towns, 
and  the  estimate  would  seem  to  exceed  any  supply  which  could  be  ob- 
tained. But  when  it  is  estimated  what  an  enormous  quantity  of  coal 
ccmes  from  a  single  acre  of  one  vein,  and  that  there  are  many  veins 
except  on  the  outer  verge  of  the  coal  field,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
supplies  can  be  obtained,  let  the  demand  go  to  what  it  may.  Thus 
much  for  the  coal  trade  ;  from  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
Bon  Harbor  coal  mines  for  mining  purposes.  We  wUl  now  glance  at 
ite  manufacturing  importance. 

The  Bon  Harbo-r  cotton  factory  is  designed  to  accommodate  7,000 
spindles,  and  with  an  additional  room  to  be  built,  looms  to  weave  up 
all  the  yarns.  The  present  room  will  suffice  for  the  said  number  of 
spindles  and  one  hundred  looms.  The  building  is  constructed  with 
such  a  thickness  of  wall,  and  of  fioors,  that  it  is  intended  the  jar  of 
machinery  shall  not  be  felt.  The  roof  is  of  slate,  lower  shutters  and 
doors  are  of  iron;  heated  by  steam;  not  a  fire-place  or  stove  within 
the  factory ;  the  engine  house  so  far  fire  proof,  that  if  all  the  fire  in 
the  furnace  was  scattered  over  the  floor,  which  is  of  brick,  it  could 
hurt  nothing. 

Cisterns  in  the  attic  story,  have  copper  pipes  leading  down  to  the 
ground  floor,  with  cocks  and  connecting  hose  for  every  story,  so  that 
any  part  of  the  building  can,  in  a  few  moments  be  flooded.  The 
picker  house  is  so  constructed  that  it  might  burn  down  without  burn- 
ing the  main  building,  but  could  not  well  burn,  if  water  would  save  it. 
We  ha'^e  as  yet,  only  2,000  spindles  in  operation,  intending  to  in- 
crease as  operatives  are  learnt.  More  machinery  is  already  ordered. 
We  have  not  yet  been  in  operation  quite  twelve  months,  weaving; 
but  see  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  our  best  hopes  will  be  realized,  and 
that  we  have  fully  twenty-five  percent,  advantage  over  eastern  man- 
ufacturers in  cost  of  the  goods. 

Believing  that  such  establishments  thrive  best  in  communities,  we 
shall  offer  liberal  inducements  for  others  to  locate  along  side  of  us. 
We  have  already  bargained  for  a  lot  for  a  foundry,  and  have  been 
spoken  to  for  others  for  a  glass  and  axe  manufactory,  which  we  ex- 
pect will  be  established  here.  We  have  in  operation  a  very  fine  saw 
mill,  capable  of  turning  out,  and  which  does  turn  out,  between  five 
and  seven  thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  day. 

We  have  the  machinery  for  a  flour  mill  and  all  the  wood  work  fram- 
ed, ready  to  go  up,  as  also  apparatus  for  kiln-drying  corn  meal ;  •which 
is  intended  to  be  in  operation  for  the  next  crop. 

Connected  with  the  factory  is  a  corn  mill,  which  now  does  the  bu- 
siness of  the  place  and  neighborhood. 

We  have  a  store  and  smith's  shop.  There  are  five  carpenters,  who 
have  purchased  and  built,  besides  others  who  are  at  work  here,  in  ad- 
dition   to   various   other    mechanics.   A  wharf  boat,    and   general 
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appliances  for  a  business  place,  with  a  rapidly  growing  village,  owned 
by  the  firm,  except  where  mechanics  have  purchased  and  built;  no 
lots  being  sold,  except  to  workmen. 

The  plan  of* the  Bon  Harbor  company,  is  to  invite  enterprise  by  all 
convenient  means,  and  the  following  branches  could  not  fail  to  do  well : 

A  rolling  mill ;  because  the  pigs  go  chiefly  by  our  doors,  to  be  man- 
ufactured at  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling,  and  much  of  it  returned  to  us. 
A  nail  factory,  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  because,  by  the  statement 
annexed,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  which  has  been  in  operation  about 
a  year,  in  Wheeling,  is  estimated  to  be  clearing  twenty-five  per  cent;, 
as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  which,  I  was  told,  while  lately  there,  that 
one  stockholder  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  had  sold  out  for  $17,000, 
and  another  of  $14,000,  had  refused  $27,000.  A  wagon,  cart,  and 
plough  factory,  because  these  articles  give  employment  to  a  large 
amount  of  capital,  and  a  vast  number  of  hands,  at  Wheeling  and 
Pittsburgh,  where  timber  is  much  higher  than  here,  and  inferior  in 
quality  ;  and  those  places  find  their  chief  market  on  the  Mississippi, 
below  us. 

Glass  factory;  because  sand,  used  at  Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh,  goes 
from  below  us  to  be  manufactured  there.     Cotton,  for  the  same  reason. 

Tannery,  and  shoe  and  boot  making  ;  because  the  hides  go  with  the 
bark  to  New  England  from  our  very  doors,  and  comeback  to  us  made 
up,  and  our  food  goes  there  to  feed  the  workmen.  Saddlery  ditto. 
Stone  and  crockery  ware,  because  we  have  fine  clays  for  the  purpose. 
Hats,  because  we  have  the  furs  and  steam  cheap.  Woolen  factory, 
being  near  the  wool  growing  country.  Coopers,  because  of  abundant 
stave  timber.  Engine  shops,  because  30on  engines  will  be  wanting  for 
every  branch  of  business,  and  especially  for  steamboats  to  be  built 
here.  Ship  yards,  because  no  where  in  the  west  can  ship  timber  be 
found  in  greater  abundance,  of  better  quality,  or  cheaper,  and  no 
where  better  ground  for  building  on,  or  deeper  w'ater  for  launching. 

And  that  is  not  all :  when  ships  are  ready  for  departure  here,  car- 
goes of  tobacco  could  always  be  had,  as  this  is  the  centre  of  the  great 
western  tobacco  region.  Besides  what  is  made  on  the  Ohio,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  sixteen  thousand  hogsheads  come  annually  out  of  Green 
river,  most  of  which  would  be  shipped  directly  for  England,  at  a  freight 
equalling  that  to  New  Orleans,  added  to  that  thence  to  England,  as 
thereby  the  shipper  would  save  the  landing  at  New  Orleans,  drayage, 
inspection,  cooperage,  forwarding  commission,  and  a  great  amount  of 
other  charges ;  and  here  could  be  manufactured  sails,  rigging,  and 
every  want  of  a  sail  or  steam  ship.  I  predict  that  this  will  be  a  great 
ship  building  point,  at  some  future  day,  not  Very  far  distant. 


COMMIERCrAL    POSITION    OF    BON    HARBOR. 

It  is  on  an  outer  bend  of  the  Ohio,  within  eight  miles  of  Green 
river,  to  which  a  railroad  can  be  made  over  a  perfectly  level  country  ; 
but,  by  taking  this  road  to  Ramsey,  above  Lock  and  Dam  No.  2,  over 
a  country  nearly  as  level,  and  only  twenty-two  miles  distant,  one  lock 
additional  is  avoided,  and  thatpoint  is  sixty-two  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  Green  river. 
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As  the  boats  navigating  Green  river  are  too  small  to  trade  to  New 
Orleans — and  as,  in  no  event,  could  they  compete  in  that  trade  v^'ith 
the  large  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  boats,  because  of  the  greater  profit 
feom  passengers  than  freight — and  passengers  bound  further  up  than 
Green  river,  would  not,  of  course,  go  on  a  Green  river  boat ;  for  these 
reasons,  there  must  be  a  depot  on  the  Ohio  for  the  Green  river  trade, 
and  that  depot  must  be  in  Kentucky,  for  the  citizens,  not  being  able 
to  carry  their  servants  to  Indiana,  will  do  their  trading  on  their  own 
side  of  the  river.  The  laws,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people,  all 
would  tend  to  produce  this  state  of  things.  The  mouth  of  Green  river 
is  too  deeply  flooded  to  admit  of  such  a  depot.  It  must  be  above  the 
mouth  of  Green  river,  because  nine-tenths  of  all  the  intercourse  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Green  river  country  is  with  Louisville,  for  trading  pur- 
poses; and  the  packets  all  run  above,  except  one  gotten  up  by  the 
citizens  of  Henderson,  below,  for  the  advantage  of  that  place;  but, 
for  the  reasons  stated,  it  must  compete  to  disadvantage  with  the  packets 
trading  above ;  and  Bon  Harbor,  being  the  first  point  in  Kentucky 
which  is  not  overflown  in  high  water,  must  be  the  commercial  depot 
for  Green  river,  even  if  the  trade  comes  round  by  water,  for  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  suppose  the  present  trade  to  New  Orleans,  by  way  of 
Louisville,  can  continue  from  Green  river,  since  the  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  Green  river  to  Louisville  is  near  two  hundred  miles  up 
stream. 

But  with  a  good  railroad  from  Bon  Harbor  to  Ramsey,  the  trade 
could  be  landed  at  the  latter  point,  and  brought  over  the  road  in  one 
hour,  for  less  cost  than  it  could  be  drayed  to  the  warehouses  in  Louis- 
ville ;  or  even  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  warehouses  in  Bon  Harbor. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  Ramsey  must  be  the  discharging  and  receiving 
point  for  the  trade  of  Green  -river,  by  which  means  the  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  miles  round  by  water,  to  Bon  Harbor,  as  well  as 
the  passage  of  locks  No.  1  and  2,  will  be  saved  ;  and  the  saving,  over 
sending  the  trade  to  Louisville,  and  thence  back  to  New  Orleens,  will 
be  fully  four  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  useless  transportation.  I 
think  this  should  suffice  to  settle  the  question,  that  the  trade  must  ulti- 
mately take  this  course.  But  an  additional  reason  will  be  found,  in 
the  fact,  that  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  railroad  is  progressing 
rapidly  to  Nashville.  Soon  it  will  be  there,  and  to  connect  with  Lou- 
isville will  be  the  next  step  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  To  do 
so,  it  must  pass  over  the  black  water  navigation  of  Green  river,  and 
within  twelve  hours  run  of  a  steamboat,  from  Ramsey — say  thirteen 
from  Bon  Harbor.  But  one  great  benefit  to  Louisville,  from  this  road, 
would  be  the  supplies  of  coal  which  it  might  be  made  to  command, 
"by  bending  down  to  dam  No.  3,  and  crossing  at  the  mouth  of  Muddy 
river.  The  citizens  of  Russelsville,  and  Logan  county,  I  understand, 
already  contemplate  a  railroad  from  Russelsville,  down  Muddy,  to 
Green  river,  thirty-five  miles.  This  would  form  part  of  the  great 
Nashville  and  Louisville  line.  In  that  event,  boat^  would  connect 
the  two  lines  at  dams  No.  2  and  3 — running  in  the  intervening  basin, 
and  passing  no  lock,  and  in  about  three  or  four  hour's  time.  Now, 
while  the  travel  destined  for  upper  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  from  this 
southern  road,  would  go  to  Louisville,  that  for  lower  Indiana,  Illinois, 
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Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  the  lake  region  would  go  by  Bon 
Harbor — returning  ditto — and  so  of  freights.  When  this  southern 
road  reaches  Nashville,  fifty  miles  more  will  bring  it  to  Russellsville, 
or  sixty  to  Bowling-Green,  on  the  slack  water  of  Green  river,  and  very 
soon  it  might  thus  communicate  with  the  Ohio.  To  be  sure,  it  would 
do  so  by  means  of  the  Cumberland,  while  the  water  was  in  boating 
stage — but  it  is  too  much  interrupted  to  be  relied  on- — and  while  Bon 
Harbor  could  be  reached  in  twenty-four  hours  from  Nashville,  by  way 
of  the  road  and  Green  river,  it  would  require  sixty  hours  by  way  of 
the  Cumberland,  even  when  the  river  is  in  good  boating  order.  All 
the  advantages  here  claimed  for  Bon  Harbor,  will  also  apply  to  Ow- 
ensboro',  which  is  near  by,  (wanting  the  coal  however,)  and  in  time, 
will  doubtless  form,  with  Bon  Harbor,  one  town. 

I  could  expand  much  upon  the  trade  which  could  be  brought  to  Bon 
Harbor,  but  feel  conscious  that  I  have  perhaps  already  overgone  the 
limits  you  intended  me  to  occupy,  and  that  I  should  close. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

ROBERT  TRIPLETT.    • 


The  annexed  certificates  as  will  be  seen  by  the  date,  were  given 
some  years  ago.  The  Bon  Harbor  coal  has  been  constantly  im.prov' 
ing  since,  as  will  be  seen  by  those  that  follow: 

On  Board  Steamboat  Juniata,  August  15,  1842. 
Capts.   Jones  and  Thacker:    As  I  am  anxious  to  make  known  the  quality  of 
my  coal  lo  captams  of  steamboats  and  others,  and  as  you  have  both  tried  it,  you 
will  oblige  me  by  saying  how  it  answers  j'onr  purpose. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

KOBERT  TRIPLETT. 

I  believe  it  is  equal  to  any  coal  that  I  have  ever  tried  for  steamboat  use,  and 
I  except  none.  RESIN  JONES. 

I  agree  with  Cantain  Jones>  and  think  it  superior  to  the  Pittsburgh  coa!. 

H.  S.  THACKER. 

To  similar  inquiries  a  few  years  ago,  the  following  answers  were 
given  in  1838  : 

My  opinion  of  the  above  coal  is  that  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  io  any  coal  I 
have  ever  used.  EDWARD  WILLIAJyic). 

I  am  now  using  the  Bon  Harbor  coal,  and  think  it  superior  to  any  I  have  ever 
used  for  grates.  I  used  the  Richmond  coal  for  twenty  years,  and  consider  the 
Bon  Harbor  coal  much  the  best.  PETER  F.  SMITH. 

I  have  burnt  the  Bon  Harbor  coal  two  years,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
it  burns  equal  to  any  I  ever  used.  D.  MORTON. 

OwENSEORo',  December  20ih,  1848. 
To  Robert  Triplett,  Esq.:     The  undersigned  answer  your  intenogatoiies  as  to 
the  coal  from  Bon  Harbor,  that  from  our  use  of  it  we  consider  it  preferable  to  any 
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we  have  ever  used,  or  seen  used,  for  grate  purposes,  from  its  entire  want  of  slate, 
and  leaving  a  smaller  residuum  than  any  we  have  tried  or  seen  used.  It  burns 
brilliantly,  gives  a  fine  light,  and  makes  but  little  dust.  We  also  have  noticed  a 
continual  improvement  in  its  quality,  as  the  seam  is  further  opened. 

We  have  also  observed  that  it  is  getting  into  general  use  by  the  steamboats  oa 
the  Ohio  river>  and  in  every  instance,  they  appear  to  approve  of  it  for  iuel. 

J.  H.  BLAIR, 
W.  B.  TYLER, 
S.  M.  WING, 
PHILIP  TRIPLETT. 

Wheeling,  November  28,  1848. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens — Dear  Sir:  If  agreeable,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
following  queries  answered  in  regard  to  work  done  at  your  nail  factory,  which,.! 
understand,  embraces  all  modern  improvements : 

1st.  What  quantity  of  pig  iron  do  you  use  per  week?  2d.  Quantity  of  nails 
made  per  week?  3d.  Quantity  of  coal  used  per  week  ?  4th.  Number  of  hands 
and  weekly  pay  roll  ?  5th.  Wholesale  prices  of  nails?  6th.  Capital  invested ? 
7th.  Dividend  per  annum  ?  Yours  respectfully, 

ROBERT  TRIPLETT. 

To  which  Mr.  Stephens  answers,  as  to  the  1st.  Fifty  tons.  2d.  1,000  kegs, 
(100  pounds  each.)  3d.  3,000  bushels.  4th.  150  hands,  and  $1,000  pay  roll. 
5th.  Average  $4  per  keg.     6th.  $100,000.     7th.  25  per  cent. 

OwENSBORO',  31st  December,  1848. 
Gentlemen:  To  complete  my  answer  to  queries  from  the  Western  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures,  it  is  necessary  to  have  information  as 
to  the  health  of  Bon  Harbor.     As  you  have  practiced  there  for  years  past,  I'ask 
the  favor  of  your  opinion  on  the  subject.         Very  respectfully, 

ROBERT  TRIPLETT. 
To  Drs.  R.  W.  Murray  and  Wm.  H.  Howard. 

OwENSBORO',  1st  January,  1849. 
Mr.  Triplett — Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  note  we  can  state,  that  from  ex- 
perience based  on  our  practice  at  Bon  Harbor  for  a  number  of  years,  upon  the 
operatives,  we  consider  it  more  healthy  than  any  part  of  the  county  of  Daviess. 
As  to  the  future,  we  think  there  will  be  less  disease  than  in  times  past,  judging 
from  the  progress  of  improvements  there,  in  clearing  out  the  timber,  building 
comfortable  houses,  &c.,  and  from  the  natural  location,  there  seems  very  littie 
cause  for  disease,  after  this.  Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed,)  R.  W.  MURRAY, 

W.  H.  HOWARD. 
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ART.  III.— COMMERCE  OF  THE  EAST— NO.  IV. 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

Railway  across  the  Isthmns — Schemes  for  Pacific  Railway — Manry — Whitney — Examination  of 
the  route  proposed  by  Lt.  Maury — Ibid  of  route  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitney — A  new  route  pro- 
posed— Topographically  described — Superiority  of  new  route — ].  Does  not  invade  a  sovereign 
State.  2.  Does  not  cross  as  many  streams.  3.  Passes  through  more  fertile  land.  4,  Pre- 
ferred because  of  necessity  of  uniting  us  to  California.  5.  Because  it  is  cheaper.  6.  Prefera- 
ble because  shorter.  7.  Because  the  gold  of  California  will  pay  for  it.  8.  Because  materials 
on  it  are  more  abundant.  9.  Because  more  direct  as  respects  our  great  cities.  Distances  from 
Memphis,  St.  Louis  and  Prairie  du  Chien  to  China — Connections  of  new  route  better. 

Since  the  last  number  of  the  Western  Journal  was  published, 
some  facts  have  transpired  which  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  notice  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  our  promised  examination  of  the  several  projects 
for  a  railway  across  the  continent.  Soon  after  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Polk  came  into  power,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Buchanan,  in- 
structed Mr.  Bidlacic,  our  Charge  d'AfFaires  to  New  Grenada,  to  secure, 
, if- possible,  all  advantages  which  might  arise  from  any  road  or  canal 
in  progress,  or  contemplated,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  that 
effort,  our  government  was  entirely  successful,  and  by  a  treaty  under 
date  of  June  10th,  1848,  our  government  guarantees  the  neutrality  of 
the  Isthmus,  and  thus  perfectly  secures  any  capital  or  property  of  our 
citizens  which  may  be  invested  in  the  construction  of  such  works. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  March,  1847,  the  United  States 
have  eatered  into  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  to  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  the  Pacific.  The  contract  from  Panama  to  Oregon 
and  California,  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Aspinwall,  of  New 
York,  and  steamships  have  been  constructed  and  are  now  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty.  But  Mr.  Aspinwall  had  yet  a  higher  ambition — 
to  construct  a  railway  from  the  mouth  of  Chagres  river  on  the  Allan- 
tic  to  the  harbor  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Finding  that  a 
privilege  of  this  character  had  already  been  conferred  upon  a  French 
company,  he  awaited  until  the  period  for  commencing  the  work  on 
their  part  had  expired,  and  then  promptly  renewed  his  exertions.  By 
a  regulation  with  Gen.  Herran,the  Ministerof  New  Grenada  at  Wash- 
ington, duly  empowered,  the  right  to  construct  a  railroad  has  been 
secured  by  Mr.  Aspinwall  and  his  associates.  The  grant  to  the  com- 
pany is  limited  to  ninety-nine  years,  and  gives  the  following  advan- 
tages : 

1.  An  exclusive  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus,  with  the  right  to 
use  gratuitously,  all  the  public  lands  lying  on  the  route. 

2.  An  absolute  gift  of  300,000  acres  of  public  lands,  to  be  selected 
by  the  company. 

3.  All  the  materials  used  for  the  road,  as  well  as  effects  of  the  per- 
sons employed,  are  declared  free  of  duty. 

4.  Two  points,  one  on  the  Atlantic  and  one  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  termini  of  the  road,  are  declared  free  ports. 

Having  secured  this  grant,  the  company  have  applied  to  Congress 
to  enter  into  a  contract  with  them  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails, 
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public  agents,  troops,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  at  a  certain  sum  to 
be  paid  when  the  road  is  finished  and  open  for  travel.  They  solicit  no 
grant  of  money  or  other  aid.  It  is  presumed  Congress  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  comply  with  the  request,  and  pass  the  bill  now  introduced  by 
Col.  Benton,  in  substance. 

In  a  former  article  it  was  shown  that  the  route  through  the  Isthmus 
from  London  to  Canton  was  728  miles  farther  than  the  one  at  present 
in  use,  during  the  season  of  the  southwest  monsoon,  and  2.388  miles 
farther  during  the  southeast  monsoon  ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  canal 
would  be  of  no  permanent  importance,  at  least  as  far  as  Europe  was 
concerned;  but  this  calculation  was  made  for  sail  vessels.  If  a  line 
of  steamships  should  be  placed  upon  the  Pacific,  to  run  from  the  Bay 
of  Francisco  to  Shanghae,  in  connection  with  the  present  lines  to  the 
Isthmus,  the  voyage  from  Canton  to  New  York  may  be  made  in  about 
sixty-four  days,  and  to  England  in  about  seventy-six  days.  In  speed, 
this  is  certainly  a  great  advance,  but  when  the  expense  of  steam  ves- 
sels is  taken  into  consideration,  together  with  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  trans-shipment  across  the  Isthmus,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  course  of  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  will  be  revolution- 
ized, farther  than  as  respects  passengers  and  very  light  articles.  One. 
thing  is  certain,  that  this  new  arrangement,  (as  will  be  shown  here- 
after,) can  in  no  wise  diminish  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  a 
railway  across  the  continent. 

Out  of  several  schemes  for  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
through  the  interior  of  the  continent,  only  two  of  them  need  be  ex- 
amined in  detail.  The  plan  of  Professor  Forshey,  for  railway  com- 
munication from  Vicksburg  to  Mazatlan,  has  the  insuperable  difficulty 
of  proposing  a  road  through  foreign  territory,  and  territory  belonging 
to  a  people  upon  whom  no  reliance  can  be  placed  for  the  observance 
of  treaty  stipulations;  and  other  schemes  have  been  suggested  by 
persons  wholly  ignorant  of  the  subject.  The  two  plans-  which  have 
attracted,  and  deserve  attention  and  consideration,  are  those  of  Lieut. 
Maury  and  Mr.  Asa  Whitney,  of  New  York.  That  portion  of  Lieut. 
Maury's  article,  which  suggests,  as  an  alternative,  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  the  Rio  Gila,  with  a  rail- 
way connection  between  them,  we  will  pass  over,  as  we  leel  assured 
that  Lieut.  Maury,  himself,  would  never  have  made  the  suggestion,  if 
be  had  taken  time  to  ascertain  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  rendering 
these  streams  navigable,  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  uniting  them 
otherwise  than  by  a  tunnel  through  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  ex- 
pense would  exceed  that  of  a  railway  from  the  line  of  the  States  to 
Francisco  Bay.* 

*  The  views  of  our  own  respected  fellow-citizen,  and  able  engineer,  W.  R.  Single- 
ton are  deserving  of  notice  in  this  connection.  He  seems  to  approve,  in  the  main, 
Lieut.  Maury's  idea,  but  suggests  that  instead  of  uniting  the  Eel  Norte  to  the  Gila, 
that  stream  shall  be  ascended  to  the  Eio  Chuna,  one  of  its  branches,  and  from  thence 
a  connection  made  with  the  Jaquesda,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado.  The  writer  has 
great  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  intelligence  of  Mr.  Singleton  in  cases  where 
he  has  made  it  his'husine.'^s  to  examine  a  subject  in  detail,  but  he  thinks  the  facts 
herein  collected  will  convince  him  not  only  of  the  practicability,  but  the  utility  and 
cheapness  of  a  railway  the  entire  route. 
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In  a  letter  of  January,  1848,  addressed  by  Lieut.  Maury  to  the  Hon. 
T.  Butler  King,  he  has  corrected  an  important  error  committed  by  all 
who  had  hitherto  speculated  upon  the  subject  of  commerce  across  the 
Pacific.  The  world,  generally,  form  their  ideas  of  distances,  from 
maps,  instead  of  globes,  and  in  consequence  of  this  fact,  the  preva- 
lent opinion  formerly  was,  that  the  shortest  distance  from  the  western 
coast  of  America,  to  China,  was  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
This  view  was  held  so  recently  as  in  the  memorial  of  Wilkes,  and 
others,  in  1847,  to  Congress,  in  favor  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific. 
This  radical  error  Lieut.  Maury  has  had  the  honor  of  correctirig. 
Proceeding  upon  the  well  known  scientific  fact,  that  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  any  two  points  upon  a  sphere,  is  along  the  arc  of  the 
great  circle  in  the  plane  of  which  they  are  situated,  he  has  discovered 
that  a  great  circle  from  Panama  to  Shanghae,  in  China,  instead  of 
passing  the  Sandwich  Islands,  will  pass  up  through  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  thence  through  Oregon,  and  the 
Fox  or  Aleutian  Islands.  The  distance  from  Panama  to  Shanghae, 
by  this  route,  is  8,200  miles,  or  1,200  less  than  by  way  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  A  great  circle  from  the  southern  point  of  the  Peninsula 
of  California,  to  Shanghae,  will  pass  within  a  few  leagues  of  Mon^ 
terey,  the  Bay  of  Francisco,  and  through  the  Fox  Islands. 

Now,  according  to  Lieut.  Maury,  the  most  direct  line  for  a  railway 
across  the  continent,  to  connect  with  this  latter  great  circle  route,  is 
from  Memphis  to  Monterey,  a  distance,  by  an  air  line,  of  1,500  miles. 
"Supposing,"  says  he,  "your  proposed  line  of  steamers  established 
to  China,  and  a  railroad  completed  to  Monterey,  the  productions  and 
rich  merchandise  of  China  and  Japan,  might  be  placed  in  the  lap  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  thirty  days." 

"This  route  has  the  further  advantage  of  being,  at  once,  the  most 
central  and  direct  route  that  has  ever  been  proposed  from  the  United 
States  to  China.  The  distance  from  Memphis,  by  Monterey  and  the 
great  circle,  is  only  seven  per  cent,  greater  than  it  is  by  a  'bee  line' 
drawn  through  the  air  from  Memphis  to  Shanghae." 

Lieut.  Maury  then  adds  :  "  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  anything  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  the  obsta- 
cles in  the  way,  further  than  what  may  be  gathered  from  a  mere  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  tan  Diego,  or  San  Francisco,  may  either  offer 
a  better  terminus  for  the  railroad,  than  Monterey." 

If  the  continent  were  a  smooth  plain  from  the  Mississippi  westward, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  line  proposed  by  Lieut.  Maury,  would 
be  decidedly  preferable  to  that  of  Mr.  Whitney,  and  perhaps  preferable 
to  any  other  ;  but  the  real  practical  question  is.  Where  can  we'the  find 
shortest  line  to  the  Pacific,  upon  which  a  railroad  can  be  made  at  the 
least  cost,  through  a  fertile  region,  and  connecting  most  favorably  with 
the  comm.ercial  lines  of  the  Union  ? 

The  line  proposed  would  cross  the  St.  Francis,  the  Languille,  the 
Cache,  the  White,  and  the  Arkansas,  with  numerous  tributaries, 
through  a  region  of  swamps  and  river  bottoms,  which  annually  over- 
flow to  the  Canadian.  Following  this  stream  to  its  head,  it  would 
ascend  to  the  high  table  lands — pass  the  Del  Norte,  and  the  Sierra 
Madre,  near  Albuquerque,  south  of  Santa  Fe — thence  through  one  con- 
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tinued  succession  of  mountains  to  the  Rio  Gila — down  that  stream  to 
its  moutli — and  lastly,  go  over  another  succession  of  mountains,  in- 
cluding the  coast  range  of  California,  to  Monterey.  Here  we  have 
numerous  swamps  from  Memphis  to  the  Canadian,  which  would  have 
to  be  "filled,"  before  the  road  could  be  made,  and  a  large  number  of 
bridges  to  be  made.  After  the  Canadian  is  reached,  its  course  must 
be  followed,  and  it  must  be  crossed  and  re-crossed  sundry  times,  be- 
sides making  many  "fills,"  where  its  waters  overflow  the  bottoms; 
and,  after  its  source  is  reached,  an  ascent,  and  a  sudden  one,  of  2,000 
feet,  must  be  made,  to  get  upon  the  table  lands  of  New  Mexico.  This 
is  the  testimony  of  Major  Long,  of  Capt.  Pike,  of  Col.  Boone,  of  Mr. 
Stanly,  and  finally  of  Dr.  Gregg.*  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Canadian 
can  only  be  ascended  as  high  as  the  vicinity  of  the  Angostura,  or 
Narrows.  Here  the  river  passes  through  a  canon.  "We  found," 
says  Mr.  Gregg,  "  the  point  of  a  table  plain  projecting  abruptly  against 
the  river,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  pass.  Ascending  the  main 
summit  of  these  craggy  promontories,  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  may  be  seen."  Again  Mr.  Gregg  says  :  "  The  Canadian 
river  flows  through  a  canon,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  fifty  miles, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  which  the  gorge  is  utterly  impassable 
for  wagons,  and  almost  for  horses." 

Mr.  Stanly,  a  Santa  Fe  trader,  says,  when  upon  the  table  land  over- 
looking the  river:  "The  valley  below  could  only  be  reached  by  de- 
.scending  a  frightful  cliff  of  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet,  and  very  precip- 
itous." How  did  the  Canadian  and  other  streams  of  New  Mexico  sink 
themselves  to  such  immense  depths  in  the  "solid  rock?"  But  similar 
difficulties  occur  upon  the  Del  Norte,  and  other  streams.!  A  railroad 
directly  west  from  Memphis  to  the  Del  Norte,  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered impossible.  The  question  recurs,  what  route  is  practicable 
which  will  most  nearly  coincide  with  the  air  line  of  Lieut.  Maury  ? 
Our  own  engineer,  Mr.  Singleton,  has,  we  think,  answered  this  ques- 
tion satisfactorily,  as  far  westward  as  Santa  Fe  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  an  individual  more  capable  of  giving  the  answer  is  now  liv- 
ing. He  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  region,  and  is,  moreover, 
an  accomplished  engineer.  After  stating  the  facts  respecting  the 
Canadian  river,  as  herein,  he  says:  "Driven  from  this  route,  we  must 
return  to  Memphis  and  seek  another,  against  which  no  objections  can 
be  urged.  Monterey,  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  north  bend  of  White 
river,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  are  precisely  on  the  same  parallel  of 
.35  deg.  38  min.  A  great  circle  passing  through  Monterey  and  Mem- 
phis, must  necessarily  pass  near  Forsythe,  and  passing  down  White 
river,  would  make  that  stream  its  near  neighbor  in  its  whole  distance 
to  Big  Black.  That  a  railroad  to  Santa  Fe  must  go  as  far  north  as 
the  valley  of  the  Osage,  I  conceive  no  competent  person,  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  country,  will  deny ;  hence  we  must,  from  Os- 
ceola, follow  the  valley  of  the  Osage  to  its  head,  about  fifty  miles  east 
of  Council  Grove,  on  the  traders'  route  from  Independence  to  Santa 
Fe."     This  opinion  of  Mr.  Singleton's,  is  fortified  by  a  perusal  of 

*  "  Commeice  of  the  Plains,"  and  Long  and  Pike.       jLieut.  Abert's  survey  of  N. 
Mexico. 
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Long's  Expedition,  and  Featherstonhaugh's]  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Ozark  Mountains. 

The  only  barometrical  observations  and  profile  sections  of  the  route 
from  the  Missouri  to  Santa  Fe,  are  those  of  Doctor  Wislizenus  and 
Major  Emory.  As  the  former  traveled  the  usual  traders'  road  we  will 
give  from  his  work  some  facts  respecting  the  different  places  upon  the 
route,  and  follow  these  with  some  facts  touching  the  nature  of  the  route 
from  Santa  F6  westward  to  the  Pacific,  from  Emory's  Reconnoisance. 

Between  Pawnee  Fork  and  Little  Coon  Creek,  in  a  distance  of43: 
miles,  there  is  an  ascent  of  58  feet  to  the  mile.  Near  the  middle  spring 
of  the  Cimarone,  there  is  a  similar  ascent.  Between  this  middle  spring 
and  Whetstone  Creek,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  the  ascent  is  24  feet 
per  mile.  Near  the  Colorado  there  is  a  descent  of  65  feet  per  mile  for 
13|  miles;  and  near  Santa  F6  there  is  first  a  descent  and  then  an  as- 
cent of  near  5Y  feet  to  the  mile  for  sixteen  miles.  The  streams  to  be 
crossed  are  Willow  creek,  Cottonwood  creek,  the  Little  Arkansas, 
Big  Crow  creek.  Walnut  creek.  Ash  creek,  Pawnee  Fork,  Little  Coon 
creek,  Arkansas  river,  Cimarone  creek,  three  branches ;  Cedar  creek, 
M'Kenzie's  creek,  Cottonwood  branch.  Rabbit  Ear  creek.  Rock  creek, 
Whetstone  creek,  Rio  Colorado,  Wolf  creek,  Gallinas  creek,  and 
through  several  bad  ca7ions* 

The  elevation  of  Santa  F6  is  6,846  feet.j     From  this  point  General 

Kearny's  party  in  nineteen  days  passed  over  a  broken  and  precipitous 

region,  and   descended  to  4,138,  feet,  and  in  five  days  more  ascended 

to  6,167  feet.     The  next  day  down  to  4,58Y  feet,  and  thus  varying  up 

and  down  to  the  Colorado,  176  feet  above  the  sea.     Thence  between 

the  Colorado  and  the  Pacific  over  a  "  pass"  3,050  feet  high,  and  thence 

immediately  down  to  the  Ocean.     Take  the  following  results. t 

Sept.  21,  in  40  miles,  49^  feet  per  mile. 
<«  ■ 

Oct. 

(C 

Nov. 

From  the  Colorado  to  the  Ocean  : 

Dec.  1,  in  15  miles  141^  feet  per  mile. 
"     6,  in  10     "      233^    "      "      " 

Surely  this  is  enough  to  prove  beyond  cavil  that  if  a  railroad  could 
be  constructed  on  this  route,  the  expense  and  labor  would  be  beyond 
all  reasonable  bounds.  The  streams  to  be  passed  are  various  tributa- 
ries of  the  Del  Norte,  the  Del  Norte  itself,  a  number  of  branches  of 
the  Colorado  and  Gila,  and  the  Colorado,  with  canons,  precipices  and 
deserts  without  number.  The  route  followed  by  Col.  Cooke  farther 
south,  turns  some  of  the  mountains,  but  is  met  by  the  same  insuperable 
difficulties  where  it  strikes  the  Gila  and  from  thence  westward  to  the 
ocean. §  Some  persons  have  suggested  a  direct  line  from  Indepen- 
dence to  the  Passo  del  Norte,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific ;  but  these 
individuals  wholly  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Canadian,  the  Red,  and  " 

*  Wislizenus,  published  by  order  of  the  Senate,  f  Emory.  i^Emory's  Reconnoi- 
eaiice,  Tables  and  Profile  Section.     §  Ibid. 
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a  number  of  other  streams,  present  impassable  chasms,  and  that  this 
route  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  W'th  Emory's,  beyond  the  Sierra 
Madre.*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Major  Emory  only  ascer- 
tained the  altitude  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  if  he  had 
done  so  once  per  hour  in  passing  through  one  continued  mass  of  tre- 
mendous mountains,  the  result  would  have  been  far  more  appalling. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  labored  for  years  in  this  cause.  He  has  pursued 
the  great  purpose  with  an  ardor,  an  intelligence,  and  an  inflexible  res- 
olution, which  are  deserving  of  all  honor;  and  he  will  undoubtedly 
have  his  name  associated  with  this  most  magnificent  work,  whenever 
it  may  be  made,  and  wherever  it  shall  be  taken.  In  venturing,  there- 
fore, to  question  whether  he  has  selected  the  best  route  for  the  work, 
we  would  desire  to  be  understood  as  in  no  wise  depreciating  his  intel- 
ligence and  his  labors.  But  that  species  of  information  from  which 
we  are  enabled  to  select  a  location  for  such  a  work,  is  most  difficult  of 
acquisition  by  an  eastern  man,  and  can  scarcely  be  expected,  except 
from  one  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  some  personal  observation, 
as  well  as  intimate  intercourse  with  those  who  have  made  the  Rocky 
mountains  their  home  for  years,  and  to  whom  its  peaks,  gorges,  streams, 
and  other  peculiarities  are  familiar  things. 

Let  us  examine  the  whole  line  proposed  by  him  with  some  minute- 
ness. Commencing  at  Prairie  di  Chien,t  the  line  will  run  entirely 
across  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  strike  the  Missouri  river  at  or  near 
Council  Bluffs,  in  nearly  a  southwest  direction,  over  an  undulating 
surface,  about  equal  to  almost  any  other  which  could  be  selected  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  west  line  of  the  States.  ♦The  streams  to  be 
crossed  are  Turkey  river,  the  Wabixipinikan,  three  branches  of  Red 
Cedar  river,  the  Iowa  river,  the  Des  Moines,  with  several  tributaries, 
the  Raccoon  river,  and  Boyer's  river.  The  amount  of  grading  is  in- 
considerable, but  the  number  of  bridges,  culverts,  &c.,  great.J 

At  Council  Bluffs,  it  is  proposed  to  bridge  the  Missouri,  and  follow 
up  the  north  bank  or  bluff  of  Platte  river  to  its  forks,  and  thence,  upon 
the  north  fork,  leaving  it  to  the  south,  to  ne.ar  its  head  ;  and  thence  to 
the  great  South  Pass.  On  this  portion  of  the  route.  Major  Long  trav- 
eled as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Platte.  From  him,  as  Well  as  from  per- 
sonal observation,  it  is  here  asserted  that  the  country  on  the  north  bank 
of  that  river  is  much  more  broken  than  it  is  upon  the  south  bank,  or 
upon  the  divide  between  that  stream  and  the  Kansas.  A  railroad  is 
certainly  practicable  along  the  route,  but  it  will  require  much  more  of 
expense  and  labor  than  one  south  of  that  river.  After  passing  the 
forks  of  the  Platte,  the  route  will  enter  the  black  hills  ten  miles  west 
of  Fort  Laramie,  and  continue  through  them  to  the  Sweetwater,  a 
northern  branch,  and  from  thence  to  the  South  Pass.  Now,  the  au- 
thor of  this  article,  whilst  at  Fort  Laramie,  not  only  made  several  ex- 
cursions into  the  black  hills  upon  the  North  Fork,  but  entered  upon 

*  See  Doniphan's  Expedition  by  Hughes,  Humboldt's  New  Spain,  Abert's  Survey, 
and  Gregg. 

•j-  His  proposition  is  to  commence  at  Lake  Michigan,  but  I  have  inserted  Prairie 
du  Chien,  in  order  to  make  a  fair  comparison  of  the  three  lines  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

+  Nicollet's  Hydi-ograptucaJ  Basin,  of  Uppei  Mississippi  \  Report  to  Congress,  18-13. 
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minute  inquiries  of  traders,  trappers  and  Indians,  and  he  is  satisfied 
that  a  mule  cannot  be  traveled  up  the  North  Fork  to  Sweetwater,  nor 
can  war  parties  of  Indians,  on  foot,  pass  through  without  extreme 
difficulty  and  hazard.  These  inquiries  were  made  in  1843,  and  made 
with  the  express  purpose  of  tracing  out  a  railway  line  through  the 
South  Pass.  There  is  no  book  from  which  the  facts  can  be  learned, 
and  therefore,  Mr.  Whitney  has  only  guessed  that  it  might  be  done. 
The  streams  to  be  passed  from  Council  Bluffs  to  the  Sweetwater,  are 
the  Elkhorn,  the  Loup  Fork  of  Platte,  Wood  river,  and  a  number  of 
small  streams  to  the  black  hills,  from  whence  a  multitude  of  rapid 
torrents  fringe  the  stream  to  its  head.  His  route,  therefore,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  changed  to  cross  the  North  Fork  at  Fort  Laramie,  and 
thence  follow  the  emigrant  trail. 

From  the  South  Pass  to  the  Soda  Springs,  in  the  northern  bend  of 
Bear  river,  the  country  begins  to  grow  more  broken  and  mountainous. 
Descending  from  the  South  Pass,  the  route  strikes  and  follows  Sandy 
creek  to  its  confluence  with  the  Green,  (or  Colorado  of  the  West,)  and 
crossing  that  stream,  strikes  Black's  Fork;  thence  up  that  stream  to 
the  head  of  Muddy  creek,  (its  main  branch  ;)  thence  over  a  sudden 
dividing  ridge  to  Bear  river;  and  thence  down  that  stream — making 
some  detours  to  avoid  canons — to  the  Soda  Springs.  This  portion  of 
the  route  presents  no  insuperable  difficulties.  The  country,  after  pass- 
ing Green  river,  becomes  much  broken,  and  the  road  winds  much  until 
it  arrives  at  the  foot  of  the  dividing  mountain  ridge  between  Green 
and  Bear  rivers.  This  ridge  is  8,234  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  valley 
of  Bear  river  is  6,440  feet ;  but  the  Pass  no  where  ascends  at  a  greater 
rate  than  100  feet  per  mile. 

From  the  Soda  Springs  to  Fort  Hall,  after  passing  a  dividing  ridge, 
the  route  descends  the  Portneuf  river  valley,  to  Fort  Hall.  The  Soda 
Spring  is  at  an  elevation  of  5,738  feet,  and  Fort  Hall  4,779  feet,  a 
descent  of  23^  feet  per  mile  ;  but  the  altitude  of  the  dividing  ridge  is 
not  given.* 

From  Fort  Hall  to  Walla  Walla  on  the  Columbia,  the  route  cannot 
follow  the  river  bottom,  because  in  many  places  the  mountains  pre- 
sent perpendicular  walls  on  each  side  for  miles  together.  Lewis  and 
Clark  attempted  to  dercend  Lewis'  Fork  in  canoes,  but  found  it  im- 
practicable on  account  of  the  canons  and  falls;  and  Fremont  says  of 
Fort  Hall  that  it  "  obtains  nearly  all  its  supplies  from  the  distant  depot 
of  Vancouver  by  a  difficult  water  carriage  of  250  miles  up  the  Colum- 
bia river,  and  a  land  carriage  by  pack  animals  of  600  miles."!  With 
this  account  that  of  Captain  Bonneville,  who  traversed  this  whole  re- 
gion, entirely  agrees  ;t  and  the  author  of  this  article  has  conversed 
with  a  number  of  old  trappers  and  Indians,  some  of  whom  were  with 
Bonneville,  and  they  all  concur  in  these  facts.  The  route  of  Mr. 
Whitney  must  therefore  follow  the  usual  road  of  the  emigrants,  and 
that  of  Fremont,  who  expressly  states  that  he  sought  the  one  which 
could  be  easiest  traveled.  Descending  the  rough  and  barren  valley 
of  Lewis  Fork,  this  route  crosses  this  river  160  miles  below  Fort  Hall, 
then  passes  to  the  head  of  Boise  river  and  follows  that  stream  to  its 

*  Fremont,    flbid  163.     +  living's  Adventures  of  Bonneville. 
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mouth  at  Fort  Boise  ;  here  it  recrosses  Lewis  river,  and  after  passing 
over  immense  mountain  chains  for  many  miles,  descends  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Grand  Ronde;  and  thence  through  the  great  mass  of  the 
Blue  mountains  to  the  head  of  Walla  Walla  river,  and  down  that 
stream  to  its  mouth  at  Fort  Walla  Walla.  The  streams  crossed  on 
this  part  of  the  route  are  Portneuf  river,  Panack  river.  Fall  creek, 
Raft  river,  Swamp  creek,  Goose  creek.  Rock  creek,  a  nameless  creek, 
Lewis  river,  four  creeks,  Barrel  Camp  creek,  Rock  creek,  five  other 
creeks,  some  tributaries  of  the  Boise,  the  Boise  river,  Lewis  river  again, 
the  river  Aux  Malheurs,  Birch  creek.  Burnt  river.  Powder  river  three 
times,  three  branches  of  Grand  Ronde  river,  the  Umatilah  river,  and 
the  Walla  Walla,  with  several  tributaries. 

From  Fort  Hall  to  Walla  Walla  let  us  here  add  the  results  of  baro- 
metrical observations,  as  given  by  Fremont : 

On  the  23d  September,  in  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  we  have,  first : 
in  one  hour's  travel,  a  descent  of  83  feet ;  in  another  hour  an  ascent 
of  113  feet;  in  another  hour  an  ascent  of  21  feet;  in  another,  3  feet; 
in  another  36  feet;  in  another,  7  feet;  in  another,  descent  13  feet;  in 
another,  ascent  4  feet ;  in  another,  descent  30  feet ;  in  two  more,  as- 
cent 1  foot ;  in  another,  descent  22  feet ;  in  another,  descent  71  feet ;  in 
another,  descent  6  feet;  in  another,  descent  21  feet. 

On  the  24th,  in  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  Between  sunrise  and  noon, 
a  descent  of  31  feet,  and  between  noon  and  sunset,  a  descent  of  117 
feet.  On  the  25th_,  in  a  distance  of  13  miles — From  sunrise  to  2  p.  m., 
ascent  of  67  feet;  one  hour  more,  10  feet;  another  hour,  15  feet;  an- 
other, 13  feet;  in  another,  67  feet. 

On  the  26th,  a  distance  of  17  miles.  Sunrise  to  noon,  ascent  88 
feet;  noon  to  sunset  295  feet. 

On  the  27th,  a  distance  of  20  miles.  Sunrise  to  sunset  322  feet,  16 
feet  per  mile. 

On  the  28th,  a  distance  of  25  miles.  Sunrise  to  sunset,  623  feet 
ascent,  24  feet  per  mile. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  ascents  and  descents  are  for  the  most 
part  sudden  and  precipitous,  and  that  barometrical  observations  as 
here  given,  are  far  from  conveying  an  accurate  topographical  idea.  In 
passing  the  Blue  mountains  Fremont  broke  his  barometer,  and  from 
the  Grand  Ronde  the  altitudes  are  now  added  from  his  topographical 
map.  "From  the  waters  of  Powder  river,  says  Fremont,  "the  road 
ascended  to  a  dividing  ridge,"  and  then  "directly  descends  into  the 
Grand  Ronde  by  the  face  of  a  hill  so  very  rocky  and  steep,  as  to  be 
apparently  impracticable."  This  valley  is  2,660  feet,  the  base  of  the 
Blue  mountains  is  2,700  feet.  After  traveling  twenty-one  miles,  the 
mountain  is  3,830  feet — 54  feet  per  mile.  In  three  miles  more  the  el- 
evation is  4,760  feet — 311  feet  per  mile.  In  seven  miles  more,  the 
elevation  was  5,000  feet.  On  the  western  side  these  mountains  descend 
more  suddenly,  and  they  are  therefore  impassable  by  a  railway. 

From  Fort  Walla  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  the  proposed  route 
must  descend  immediately  along  the  emigrant  road  on  the  river  bank 
for  some  distance ;  but  this  is  impossible,  for  the  river  rises  sixty  feet 
in  the  spring  and  submerges  this  road.  If  the  river  is  left,  a  mass  of 
abrupt  mountains  present  themselves  between  the  Walla  Walla  and 
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John  Day's  river,  and  again  between  the  latter  and  Fall  river.  Below 
Fall  river  the  great  Cascade  range  presses  up  to  the  very  waters  of  the 
river,  completely  shutting  it  in.  Fremont  says  of  the  river,  "  entering 
among  the  lower  mountains  of  the  Cascade  range,  high  and  steep  rocky 
hills  shut  it  in  on  either  side,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of  1500  feet 
above  the  water,  and  gradually  acquiring  a  more  mountainous  charac- 
ter as  the  river  approaches  the  Cascades."  Again,  *'  near  the  shore 
'the  ri\er  is  bounded  by  steep  escarped  hills  and  huge  vertical  rocks, 
from  which  the  waters  of  the  mountain  reach  the  river  in  a  variety  of 
beautiful  falls,  several  hundred  feet  in  height."  Beyond  the  Cascade 
range,  the  coast  stretches  north  from  California  west  of  the  Wilhamette 
valley,  and  across  the  Columbia,  presenting  another  impassable  barrier 
to  a  railway.  Of  this  portion  of  the  route,  about  three  hundred  miles 
is  through  a  fearful  succession  of  volcanic  mountains,  intersected  with 
frightful  chasms,  where  a  wagon  wheel  was  never  turned  (though 
many  attempts  have  been  made,)  and  where  a  solitary  horseman  finds 
it  well  nigh  impossible  to  toil  his  serpentine  course.  Is  it  not  the  ex- 
treme of  absurdity  to  dream  of  a  railway  here  ?  Let  those  who  are 
haunted  with  hopes  or  doubts,  examine  Fremont,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
De  Smedt,  Burnett,  Farnham,  &c.,  and  they  will  be  satisfied. 

Recently,  Mr.  Whitney  seems  to  have  an  idea  that,  by  turning 
northward  from  the  South  Pass,  to  the  head  of  Salmon  river,  a  more 
feasible  route  can  be  found.  Some  of  the  mountain  barriers  might  be 
turned  in  this  way,  but  not  much  would  be  gained.  The  writer  has 
conversed  with  a  number  of  old  trappers  on  this  point,  and  he  is  satis- 
lied  that  a  railway  cannot  be  made  from  the  South  Pass  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  without  an  expense  of  millions  to  the  mile,  in  manj 
places,  and  most  probably  it  is  altogether  impossible.* 

Having  thus  examined  carefully  the  routes  proposed  by  Lieut. 
Maury  and  Mr.  Whitney,  and  ascertained  that  they  are  both  imprac- 
ticable, the  question  recurs,  Is  a  route  to  be  found  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Pacific,  which  is  direct,  practicable,  cheap,  and  in  all 
respects  advantageous?  The  author  of  these  articles,  from  his  ear- 
liest youth,  has  deeply  interested  himself  upon  this  subject.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  he  collected  the  mate- 
rials for  a  volume,  to  prove  the  great  advantages  which  would  result 
from  the  planting  of  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  the 
opening  of  an  overland  trade  across  the  continent  to  India.  He  even 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  write  many  pages  of  this  book;  but,  after  he 
acquired  full  information,  became  entirely  satisfied  that  an  overland 
trade  up  the  Missouri,  and  down  the  Columbia  river,  could  not  rival 
the  present  sea  route,  and  would  be,  therefore,  unprofitable.  From 
that  day  to  this,  he  has  watched,  with  deep  solicitude,  the  progress  of 
improvement  in  railways  and  steam  vessels,  and  has  permitted  no  op- 
portunity to  escape  unimproved,  for  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  hope  that  he 
should  see  the  time  when  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  could  be  revo- 
lutionized. He  has  long  been  satisfied  that  no  railway  could  be  made 
down  the  Columbia,  nor  any  where  south  of  the  great  South  Pass. 

*  See  also  Bonneville's  Adventures,  by  Irving, 
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In  18-13,  he  spent  some  time  in  the  mountains,  and  upon  the  plains, 
and  he  then  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  had,  at  last,  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  practicable  route  for  this  great  work  ;  but  he  had 
no  means  of  satisfying  himself  beyond  all  doubt,  until  the  last  expe- 
dition of  Col.  Fremont  established  some  facts  necessary  to  be  taken 
into  the  calculation.  Besides,  until  very  recently,  the  western  termi- 
nus of  this  route  was  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  until  the  territory  of  California  was  acquired. 
For  seven  years  past,  he  has  not  doubted  that  this  acquisition  was  in- 
evitable, but  the  imprudence  of  Mexico  has  precipitated  the  event. 

The  route,  as  proposed,  will  be  here  traced  out,  and  topographically 
explained  ;  and  the  author  feels  a  perfect  assurance  that  no  other  route 
can  be  pursued  ;  and  this  is  not  only  practicable,  but  will  prove,  in 
its  whole  length,  as  cheap  as  any  other  railway  of  any  considerable 
length  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  railway.  From  that  point  proceed  as  nearly  west  as 
may  be,  to  the  forks  of  Platte  river;  thence  crossing  the  South  Fork, 
and  following  the  North  Fork  of  that  stream  to  Fort  Laramie  ;  thence 
along  the  usual  emigrant  road  to  the  South  Pass;  thence  by  the 
nearest  and  best  route  to  the  head  of  Bear  river  ;  thence  down  that 
stream  to  its  mouth,  and  through  the  Mormon  settlement  to  the  outlet 
of  the  Utah  Lake  into  the  great  Salt  Lake  ;  thence  across  the  desert, 
leaving  the  Salt  Lake  on  the  north,  to  the  head  of  Mary's  or  Humboldt 
river;  thence  down  that  stream  to  the  "Sink;"  thence  to  Salmon 
Trout  river  ;  thence  across  the  pass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  Sacra- 
mento valley;  and  finally,  down  that  valley  to  the  Bay  of  Francisco. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  to  the  forks  of  Platte  river,  this  route 
ascends  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Kansas  to  Blue  river,  and  follows  that 
stream  nearly  to  its  head,  from  whence,  in  25  miles,  it  strikes  the 
Platte  near  the  head  of  Grand  Island,  and  follows  the  valley  of  that 
river  to  its  forks.  This  part  of  the  route  is  absolutely  free  from  im- 
pediments, and  needs  no  grading,  so  admirably  does  it  lie  for  a  rail- 
way. 

Crossing  the  South  Fork,  where  a  bridge  is  requisite,  it  follows  the 
North  Fork  to  Fort  Laramie,  through  a  valley  well  nigh  as  level  as  a 
floor,  and  without  crossing  a  stream  until  it  arrives  at  Laramie's  Fork, 
which  is  about  ten  yards  wide. 

From  Fort  Laramie  to  the  South  Pass,  the  road  will  need  but  little 
grading.  Fremont  sa.ys  :  "The  road  which  is  now  generally  followed 
through  this  region,  is  a  very  good  one,  without  any  difficult  ascents 
to  overcome."  He  adds  :  "  From  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  to  the 
Green  river  valley,  (west  of  the  mountains,)  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  mountain  road  on  the  line  of  communication." 

The  South  Pass  is  7,490  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  August 
13th,  Fremont's  descent  in  24  miles,  was  22  feet  per  mile.  August 
14th,  in  25  miles,  11  feet  per  mile.  August  15th,  in  29  miles,  15  feet 
per  mile.  August  16th,  in  20  miles,  3  feet  per  mile.  August  iVth,  in 
21  miles,  3  feet  ascent.  August  18th,  in  32  miles,  about  15  feet  ascent. 
August  19th,  in  28  miles,  about  6  inches  per  mile  descent. 

This  brings  us  to  Muddy  creek,  a  branch  of  Ham's  Fork,  which  is 
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again  a  branch  of  Black's  Fork,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  of  the 
West.  The  road  from  the  South  Pass  to  Muddy  creek,  the  point  to 
■which  the  foregoing  calculations  bring  us,  descends  Sandy  Creek  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Colorado,  and  crossing  that  stream,  strikes 
Black's  Fork,  and  thence  up  that  and  Ham's  Fork  to  the  head  of 
Muddy,  On  the  20th  August,  Col.  Fremont  passed  the  "divide  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Colorado  and  Bear  rivers."  He  say,  we  con- 
tinued to  travel  up  the  creek  by  a  very  gradual  ascent  and  a  very  gras- 
sy road.  At  noon  we  halted  at  the  last  main  fork  of  the  creek,  at  an 
elevation  of  7,200  feet,  and  in  the  afternoon  continued  in  the  same 
excellent  road,  up  the  left  or  northern  fork  of  the  stream  towards  its 
head,  in  a  Pass  at  an  elevation  of  8,230  feet."  "  From  the  summit  of 
this  Pass,  the  highest  which  the  road  crosses  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Western  Ocean,  our  view  was  over  a  very  mountainous  re- 
gion." "  The  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  gap  was  occasionally  steeper 
than  the  National  Road  in  the  Alleghenies ;  and  the  descent  by  way 
of  a  spur  on  the  western  side,  is  rather  precipitous,  but  the  Pass  may 
still  be  called  a  good  one."  This  Pass  no  where  presents  an  ascent  or 
descent  of  more  than  100  feet  per  mile,  an  obstruction  not  more  for- 
midable, we  imagine,  than  many  that  have  been  passed  by  railroads  in 
the  States.* 

Once.in  the  valley  of  Bear  river,  the  route  descende  that  stream, 
making  some  "  cut  off"  to  avoid  canons,  without  serious  impediment, 
to  the  plains  east  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Following  these  plains, 
we  arrive  at  the  Mormon  settlement,  which  is  on  the  east  bank  ot  the 
Utah  Lake,  which  connects  by  a  stream,  a  few  yards  wide,  with  the 
Salt  Lake  on  the  north. 

From  the  Utah  outlet  to  Mary's  or  Humboldt  river,  which  is  directly 
west,  is  315  miles.  This  outlet  is  4,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  West  of  this  outlet,  Mr.  Bryant  says  .-j  "Our  route  for  severul 
hours  described  nearly  a  semi-circle  when  there  was  a  break  in  the 
range  of  mountains,  and  we  entered  upon  another  plain." 

The  next  day  he  says  "they  determined  to  cross  a  range  of  moun- 
tains instead  of  following  to  avoid  it,  the  shore  of  the  Salt  Lake,  we 
laid  our  course  nearly  west."|  This  range  then  can  be  turned.  West 
of  the  range  he  says  "  we  took  a  north-east  course  across  the  plain, 
striking  Fremont's  trail  of  last  year."  "The  breadth  of  this  valley 
from  one  range  of  mountains  to  the  other,  is  twenty  miles."  At  this 
point  Mr.  Bryant  says  "Mr.  Hudspeth  who  had  kindly  conducted  us 
thus  far  from  Fort  Bridger,  left  us  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  a  route 
for  the  emigrant  wagons  farther  south.  He  was  accompanied  by  three 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Ferguson,  Kirkwood  and  Minter." 

Mr.  Minter  here  mentioned  is  a  native  of  Shelby  county,  Kentucky, 
and  now  a  resident  of  Clay  county,  Missouri.  He  is  well  known  to 
the  author  of  this  article,  and  is  a  sensible,  business  young  man.  By 
him  the  writer  is  assured  that  the  party  fully  succeeded  in  finding  a 
wagon  road — that  the  road  was  a  good  one  in  every  respect,  save  as 
to  scarcity  of  water — and  that  the  emigrant  wagons  passed  through  to 
Mary's  river  without  accident.     Mr.  Minter  also  states  that  he  sees  no 

*  See  also  Bryant  and  Bidwell's  Narative.    -fPage  164.     i^Cox  66. 
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reason  why  a  railroad  may  not  be  made  on  this  route  as  easily,  or 
more  so,  than  over  the  Alleghenies  east  of  Pittsburgh.  This  is  the 
best,  and  with  Mr.  Bryant's,  the  only  testimony  we  have  as  regards  the 
route  from  the  Salt  Lake  to  Mary's  river;  but  even  upon  that  traveled 
by  Bryant's  party  there  is  no  doubt  a  railroad  could  be  made.  Mr. 
Bidwell  who  went  to  California  in  1842,  passed  around  the  northern 
end  of  the  Salt  Lake  and  thence  west  to  the  head  of  Mary's  river.  In 
his  published  journal  he  states  enough  facts  to  prove  incontestibly 
that  a  road  could  be  made  along  that  route.  Capt.  Bonneville  also 
despatched  a  party  from  Bear  River  Valley  to  explore  the  Salt  Lake. 
This  party  instead  of  doing  so,  passed  north  of  the  Lake  to  Mary's 
river  and  followed  it  down  to  California.  No  mention  is  made  in  Ir- 
ving's  Narrative  of  mountains  on  their  route  to  Mary's  river,*  and  the 
writer  of  this  article  was  assured  by  one  of  that  party,  that  on  this 
part  of  their  road  the  mountains  were  turned. 

Down  the  valley  of  Mary's  river  there  is  not  a  single  canon  which 
may  not  be  easily  turned,  and  for  nearly  its  whole  length  there  would 
be  but  slight  labor  in  grading.  Where  the  emigrant  road  strikes  this 
river  it  is  4700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  the  point  where  it  sinks  it  is 
4,200  feet.  The  termination  of  this  river  is  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  opposite  the  Salmon  Trout  River  Pass, 
which  is  "  only  "7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  less  than 
half  that  above  the  level  of  the  Basin. j  This  pass  is  forty  miles 
above  New  Helvetia,  by  which  the  route  descends  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento,  directly  through  the  gold  region,  to  the  Bay  of  Francisco-, 
without  any  impediment  whatever. 

Having  shown  that  the  routes  proposed  by  Lieut.  Maury,  and  Mr. 
Whitney,  if  practicable  at  all,  (which  is  difficult  of  admission,)  pass 
over  a  country  much  worse  than  the  new  route  proposed,  let  us  now 
give  some  additional  reasons  why  the  new  route  should  be  preferred. 

1.  Its  eastern  terminus  is  outside  of  any  sovereign  State.  Although 
the  coming  administration,  and  the  dominant  party,  may  have  no  con- 
stitutional scruples  about  constructing  railways  through  sovereign 
States,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  Monroe,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Van 
Buren,  and  other  distinguished  citizens,  have  maintained  that  Con- 
gress has  no  such  authority ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  a  very  large 
party — one  which  has  generally  had  the  majority — adopt  this  opinion 
as  a  cardinal  principle  ;  and  it  is  always  prudent,  at  least,  to  respect 
such  opinions,  save  in  case  of  overruling  necessity. 

2.  The  new  route,  as  far  as  the  South  Pass,  does  not  cross  as  many 
streams  as  either  of  the  other  two,  nor  does  it  pass  over  as  much  bro- 
ken country,  where  "  cuts"  and  "  fills"  would  be  requisite.  This 
will  be  a  great  saving  of  expense. 

3.  The  new  route  passes  over  a  larger  quantity  of  fertile  land  than 
either  of  the  others.-  The  route  to  Santa  F^-,  beyond  Council  Grove, 
(only  fifty  miles  from  the  State  line,)  where  it  has  been  shown  Maury's 
road  must  pass,  is  absolutely  sterile  to  Santa  F^.f  Lieut.  Emory  says  : 
"Nov.  24.  All  of  Northern  Mexico,  embracing  New  Mexico,  Chihua- 

*  See  Bonneville's  Adventures,  j- Fremont's  Geographical  Memoir.  \  Gregg, 
J.  T.  Hughes,  Emory  and  others. 
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hua,  Sonora,  and  southern  California,  as  far  north  as  the  SacramentO', 
are,  as  far  as  the  best  information  goes,  the  same  in  the  physical  char- 
acter of  its  surface,  and  differs  but  little  in  climate  and  products.  Im 
no  part  of  this  vast  tract  can  the  rains  from  Heaven  be  relied  upon  to 
any  extent,  for  the  cultivation  of  soil.  The  earth  is  destitute  of  trees, 
and  in  great  part  also  of  any  vegetation  whatever.  A  few  feeble  streams 
flow  from  the  great  mountains.  These  are  separated  by  plains,  or 
mountains,  mostly  without  vegetation,  and  may  be  called  deserts. 
The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is,  therefore,  confined  to  those  narrow 
strips  of  land  which  are  within  the  level  of  the  waters,  and  it  involves 
a  degree  of  subordination,  and  absolute  obedience  to  a  chief,  abso- 
lutely repugnant  to  the  habits  of  our  people.  The  chief,  who  directs 
the  irrigation,  must  be  implicitly  obeyed.  A  departure  from  his  orders 
may  endanger  the  means  of  subsistence  of  many  people."  And,  in 
many  other  places.  Major  Emory  represents  the  whole  of  this  country 
in  even  worse  colors.  His  testimony  is  amply  fortified  by  others.* 
There  is,  then,  no  agricultural  region  on  this  route. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river,  west  to  the  mountains,  there  is 
no  cultivable  land  on  the  north  side  of  that  stream.  This  is  the  tes* 
timony  of  Long,  and  many  others.  Nor  is  there  a  single  spot  of  soil 
on  Whitney's  line,  until  the  Bear  river  valley  is  reached  ;  and  his  road 
leaves  this  valley  at  the  Soda  Springs,  including  only  one-half  its 
length.  From  this  point,  several  hundred  miles  down  Lewis  river,  to 
the  Grand  Ronde,  the  angel  of  desolation  has  set  his  seal  upon  the 
whole  land.  Fremont  says,  at  Fort  Hall :  "  Beyond  this  place,  on  the 
line  of  road  along  the  barren  valley  of  the  Columbia,  there  does  nat 
occur,  for  a  distance  of  300  miles,  a  fertile  spot  sufficiently  large  to 
produce  the  necessary  quantity  of  grain,  or  pasturage  enough  to  allow 
even  a  temporary  repose  to  the  emigrant.  The  Grande  Ronde  is  only 
twenty  miles  in  diameter,  and  beyond  this,  except  a  small  patch  &t 
Walla  Walla,  the  country  is  uninhabitable  to  Vancouver,!  As  to  the 
portion  of  Whitney's  line  through  the  State  of  Iowa,  that  is  more  than 
overbalanced  by  the  connecting  line  through  Missouri,  hereafter  no- 
ticed. 

Now,  from  the  mouth  of  Kansas,  for  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  west,  there  is  as  fine  and  fertile  a  soil  as  the  world  affords,  well 
timbered  and  watered. J  Thence  up  the  southern  valley  of  the  Platte  \o 
the  Forks,  the  soil  is  better  than  on  the  north  side,  and  from  the  Forks 
to  Fort  Laramie,  Col.  Fremont  who  analyzed  the  soil,  found  it  a  fertile 
formation  of  marl  and  earthy  limestone.  Thence  to  Bear  River  Valley 
the  soil  is  indifferent;  but  down  the  whole  course  of  that  stream  Fre- 
mont states  the  valley  to  be  delightfully  fertile.  At  the  Mormon  set- 
tlement on  the  Utah  there  is  a  broad  valley  of  fertile  soil,  extending 
indefinitely  south  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Wahsatch  moun: 
tains. 5  And  down  Mary's  river  its  valley  is  fertile,  and  upon  the  Sac- 
ramento we  have  the  largest  body  of  rich  arable  land  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

4.  The  new  route  should  be  preferred,  because  the  territory  north  of 

•Emory  s  Report,  Abert's  Survey,  Hughes,  Gregg,  Humboldt  an'l  Pike. 
-^Fremont.     iFremoat.     §Fremont's  Exp.  and  Geographical  Memoir. 
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the  Platte  has  already  an  ample  commercial  outlet  for  such  a  country 
down  tlie  Missouri  river  ;  and  because  the  Missouri  and  Columbia,  in 
the  far  future,  when  population  has  spread  along  their  banks,  will  be 
sufficient  lor  the  purposes  of  interior  trade  from  Oregon  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  ;  and  because,  unless  we  unite  California  to  the  Union, 
by  a  railway,  it  will  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  cut  off  from  UvS 
commercially,  and  as  a  necessary  result  in  social  and  political  feeling 
and  interest.  Of  what  advantage  will  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  with  all  Asia,Jje  to  us,  without  a  railway  ?  We  cannot  buy  their 
products,  because  ours  are  nearly  the  same.  No  exchanges  can  be 
made  between  us.  California  will  command  the  markets  of  all  Asia, 
because  she  'an  substitute  a  barter  for  a  trade,  in  cash,  and  because 
she  can  undv:rsell  all  others. 

6.  The  new  route  should  be  preferred  because  a  railroad  can  be 
construct.id  on  it  for  less  than  half  which  would  be  required  on  either 
of  tlie  oiher  lines.  East  of  the  mountains  the  other  two  are  more  cut 
up  by  streams  nd  bluffs,  and  west  of  them  they  run  absolutely  for 
hundreds  of  mi^es  across  immense  mountain  chains;  whereas  the  new 
route  is  iieaUy  iree  of  intersecting  streams,  and  is  only  crossed  by  a 
narrow  ''^  ling  ridge  at  the  head  of  Bear  river — at  most  by  a  low 
ridge  '^erhead  of  Mary's  river — and  by  the  Salmon  Trout  Pass,  none 
of  M  places  are  as  bad  as  places  in  the  Alleghenies  where  rail- 
road      /  -now  constructed. 

6v'-l1>e  new  route  is  preferable  because  the  western  terminus  is  bet- 
ter. The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  cannot  be  entered  by  large  vessels, 
and  to  take  the  road  to  Puget's  Sound  would  involve  the  expense  of  a 
bridge  across  that  great  river;  and  besides,  there  is  no  safe  harbor  at 
Puget's  Sound.  The  Bay  of  Monterey;  although  good,  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  Francisco,  and  upon  the  latter  and  its  tributaries,  nearly  all 
the  good  soil  of  California  lies  ;  and  therefore,  this  must  be  the  centre 
of  business  and  population. 

7.  The  new  route  is  preferable,  because  it  relieves  the  government 
of  the  union  from  the  expense  of  five  hundred  miles  of  the  road  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Whitney,  this  being  the  distance  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan via.  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Council  Bluffs,  This  is  a  saving  of  at 
least  from  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  The  people  of  Missouri  are 
now  contemplating  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  St.  Joseph  to 
Hannibal,  and  another  from  Independence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
with  connecting  lines  from  each  of  these  to  St.  Louis. 

If  Congress  will  make  the  usual  grant  of  alternate  sections  on  these 
lines,  and  resolve  upon  the  Pacific  railway,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  these  lines  will  be  so  run  as  to  connect  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kan- 
sas, and  will  be  completed  long  before  the  great  Pacific  line  can  be. 
On  this  subject  it  is  certain  there  would  not  he  a  dissenting  voice  in 
the  State.  Mr.  Whitney's  plan  has  been  hitherto  mainly  supported 
upon  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  other  hope  of  paying  for  this 
railway  than  with  the  public  lands  ;  and  that  his  route  passed  through 
the  only  region  where  the  public  lands  would  yield  a  sufficient  sum 
for  the  purpof^e.  This  may  be  emphatically  denied.  After  the  usual 
grant  of  alternate  sections  is  made  as  here  suggested,  there  will  be 
more  public  lands  left  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  than  there  is  in  a  belt 
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of  sixty  miles  across  Iowa  ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  Kansas  west  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  there  is  the  finest  body  of  fertile  soil 
in  the  United  States.  The  public  lands,  then,  on  the  new  route,  are 
more  valuable  than  on  that  of  Mr.  Whitney.  On  Lieut.  Maury's 
there  is  none. 

8.  There  is  no  need  of  relying  upon  the  public  lands.  If  Gov. 
Mason's  report  may  be  relied  upon — and  it  is  fortified  by  all  other 
accounts — there  is  more  gold  in  California,  on  the  western  terminus 
of  the  new  route,  than  will  pay  the  whole  debt  contracted  by  the  war, 
and  construct  a  treble  line  of  railway  to  the  Pacific.  How  else  can 
this  fund  be  appropriated,  which  will  render  it  half  so  beneficial? 
And  what  else  can  be  done  with  it  ?  Shall  it  be  drawn  into  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  Union,  and  expended  upon  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
Government,  and  for  improvements  within  the  States?  Most  cer- 
tainly. Congress  will  not  dream  of  attempting  it;  and,  moreover,  if 
it  did,  the  people  of  California  would  sever  the  bonds  of  the  Union — 
and  justly  too — within  four  years.  Justice  requires  that  this  revenue 
shall  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  country  from  the  bosom 
of  which  it  is  derived,  and  how  else  can  it  be  so  much  benefitted  ? 

9.  The  means  for  constructing  the  work  abound  more  plentifully 
upon  the  new  route  than  upon  either  of  the  others.  Timber  is  abun- 
dant on  the  lower  Missouri,  the  Mississippi  and  their  tributaries,  and 
there  is  good  timber  for  200  miles  upon  the  Kansas  river.  From  the 
mountains  westward  to  the  Salt  Lake,  good  timber  is  abundant,  and 
down  Mary's  river,  and  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  there  is  the  finest 
timber  in  the   world.      On   the  route  of  Lieut.   Maury,  there  is  not  a 

solitary  stick  of  timber  west  of  the  State  line.  On  that  proposed  bv 
Mr.  Whitney,  there  is  none  this  side  of  the  mountains,  and  none  be- 
yond Bear  river,  until  we  reach  the  Blue  mountains,  five  huudred 
miles  below.  Directly  on  one  of  the  proposed  branch  lines  from  St. 
Louis,  there  is  the  richest  and  most  extensive  bed  of  iron  ore  in  the 
known  world  ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  if  these  works  should  be  un- 
dertaken capital  would  instantly  seek  investment  where  there  was  so 
great  a  demand  ?  Even  at  this  time  the  best  judges  are  of  opinion 
that  the  working  of  this  ore  would  yield  enormous  profit.  Here,  then, 
enormous  transportation  would  be  saved,  and  a  rich  source  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  be  developed. 

10.  The  route  proposed  is  a  more  direct  route  to  China  and  the 
East  Indies,  from  Europe,  and  the  interior  cities  of  the  United  States, 
than  either  of  the  others.  Lieut.  Maury  does  not  undertake  to  say 
what  distance  a  practicable  route  would  be  from  Memphis  to  Monte- 
rey ;  and  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Mr.  Whitney  is  wholly 
mistaken  in  his  calculations  on  this  point.  This  scheme  of  measur- 
ing the  breadth  of  a  continent,  by  lines  of  longitude,  and  then  assert- 
ing distances  without  regard  to  geographical  features,  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  very  absurd.  The  route  of  Fremont,  the  emigrants,  and 
of  Emory,  are  evidently  the  best  and  only  practical  guide.  All  of 
those  persons  say  that  iheir  object  was  to  find  the  shortest  passable 
road  ;  and  surely  we  cannot  expect  to  run  a  railway  throu2;h  such  a 
country,  more  directly  than  a  mule  can  travel  over  it.  The  proba- 
bility is  just  the  reverse  of  all  this — and  so  is  the  experience  of  the 
■world. 

10 
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*From  Memphis  to  Forsythe,  is.      •         -         -       21 0  miles. 

From  Forsythe  to  Osceola,       -         -    ,     -         -   115 

From  Osceola  to  Marie  deSygnes,         -         -         50 

From  Marie  de  Sygnes,  by  Council  Grove,  to 

Santa  Fe, 800 

From  Santa  Fe  to  San  Diego  Bay,       -       -        1,043 2,218  miles. 

If  Col.   Cook's  route  be  followed,  as  seems 

necessary,  this  will  add  to  the  distance     -         -         -       150 

And,  if  a  new  line  from  the  Colorado  to  Mon- 
terey be  substituted  for  the  one  to  San  Diego, 
as  Lieut.  Maury  proposes,  this  will  add  -         -  300 

From  Monterey  to  Shanghae,      -         .         .         .         .     5,400 


Total, 8,068  miles. 

*From  Prairie  DuChien  to  Council  Bluffs  is  -     360  miles. 

From  Council  Bluffs  to  the  South  Pass,    -  -       880 

From  South  Pass  to  Walla  Walla,     -       -  -      770 

From  Walla  Walla  to  Puget's  Sound,     -  -       300 2,210  miles. 

From  Puget's  Sound  to  Shanghae,     -         ■         -         >       5,200 


Total,  .         ,         .  .  7,410  miles. 

*From  St.  Louis  to  mouth  of  Kansas,     -  -      220  miles. 

From  mouth  of  Kansas  to  South  Pass,     -  -     900 

From  South  Pass  to  the  Salt  Lake,       -  -         296 

From  Salt  Lake  to  Mary'  river,      -           •  -      300 

From  Mary's  river  to  Truckee  Lake,     ■  ■        40-8 

From  Truckee  Lake  to  New  Helvetia,     -  -     146 

From  New  Helvetia  to  Francisco  Bay,       -  -     40 2,310  miles. 

From  Francisco  Bay  to  Shanghae,     ....       5,300 

Total, 7,610  miles* 

This  calculation,  so  far  as  respects  Lieut.  Maury's  route,  is,  for  the 
location  which  Mr.  Singleton  has  given  to  it — and  I  know  of  no  one 
more  competent  to  judge — as  far  as  Santa  Fe.  Beyond  that  point,  the 
reports  of  Emory  and  Cooke  are  the  guides.  Mr.  Whitney's  route, 
from  the  Mississippi  westward,  has  two  hundred  miles  the  advantage 
of  the  new  route  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  real  terminus  of 
his  road  is  at  Lake  Michigan,  which  would  add  250  miles  to  the  dis- 
tance. It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  add  tables  here,  to  prove  that  all 
the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  Union  will  be  brought  nearer  to 
China  by  the  new  route  proposed,  than  by  any  other.  A  glance  at 
the  accompanying  map  will  be  sufficient  to  show  this  fact  beyond  all 
cavil. t 

Lieut.  Maury  has  urged  in  favor  of  Memphis,  that  it  is  a  central 
point  as  respects  the  Union  ;  and  from  that  point,  the  products  of  the 

*  These  distances  are  given  from  Singleton,  Gregg,  Wislizenus,  and  Emory,  for 
the  route  by  Santa  Fe;  and  from  Nicolet,  Fremont,  and  Bryant,  for  the  other  two. 
Those  by  sea  are  estimated  from  good  sources,  and  are  believed  to  be  correct. 

j-See  the  January  No.  of  the  Western  JournaL 
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east  could  be  mere  readily  and  cheaply  distributed  than  from  any  other. 
Now  let  the  reader  look  at  the  map,  which  exhibits  all  the  railroads  of 
the  Union,  finished  and  in  progress,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  advantages  gained  by  the  new  route.  I'st.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Kansas,  the  rich  products  of  the  Pacific  may  go  down  the  Mis- 
souri, up  and  down  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  by  all  their  tribu- 
taries to  every  point  in  this  great  valley,  where  boats  of  any  size  can 
run.  2d.  The  northern  branch  of  this  railway  crosses  the  Mississippi 
at  Hannibal,  and  proceeds  directly  east  to  Philadelphia,  distributing 
along  the  whole  line,  through  numerous  branches,  wealth  to  the  north 
and  south.  3d.  The  southern  branch,  striking  the  Mississippi  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  here  connects  with  these  rivers,  and  with 
all  the  great  lines  of  railway  throughout  the  southern  States  ;  and  4th. 
Branches  from  St.  Louis,  north,  south,  and  east,  still  further  multiply 
the  facilities  of  trade,  and  stimulate  the  energies  of  all  branches  of 
industry.  To  St.  Louis,  too,  the  whole  railroad  system  of  the  Union 
converges,  as  well  as  the  great  waters  of  the  west,  affording  numerous 
facilities  for  exporting  the  rich  productions  of  the  country  into  the- 
Pacific. 


ART.  IV.— FREE  TRADE. 

BY  THE  HON.  ADAM  BEATTY,  OF  KENTUCKY. 

Convinced  that  more  labor  is  lost  by  reason  of  the  great  distance' 
between  the  producers  and  consumers,  than  through  ignorance  of  either 
the  science  or  art  of  agriculture,  we  have  hitherto  confined  our  la- 
bors in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Western  Journal,  chiefly 
to  an  examination  of  the  disadvantages  involved  in  our  present  sys- 
tem of  exchanging  commodities.  In  treating  this  subject,  we  Bave 
always  endeavored  to  avoid  the  political  questions  of  "protection" 
and  "free  trade,"  simply  aiming  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  agricul- 
turalists, to  the  inconveniences  under  which  they  labor,  arising  from 
a  want  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  their  midst.  For  we  are 
persuaded  that  when  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  shall  have 
been  understood  and  fully  appreciated,  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  discovering  an  appropriate  remedy.  The  protection  of  labor  by 
imposts  on  foreign  commodities,  must  in  every  instance  involve  a  ques- 
tion of  expeJiency,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  the  facts  of  each 
particular  case  as  it  occurs  ;  and  the  true  policy  of  a  country  may 
in  some  instances  require,  that  certain  commodities  should  be  admit- 
ted free  of  duty..    Indeed,  this  may  sometimes  operate  indirectly  to  the- 
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protection  of  others  ;  but  a  system  of  free  trade  embracing  every  com- 
modity would,  in  our  case,  amount  to  a  surrender  of  much  the  larger 
portion  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  excellence  of  our  institutions, 
as  well  as  from  the  abundance  of  our  natural  resources.* 

The  operation  of  such  a  system  is  most  happily  illustrated  by  Judge 
Beatty,  in  the  following  article  : 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Western  Journal: 

It  is  not'  surprising  that  a  doctrine,  so  plausible  as  that  oi  free 
trade,  among  all  nations  should  have  won  the  approbation  of  large 
classes  of  our  citizens.  If  the  circumstances  having  a  bearing  upon 
trade  of  all  nations,  were  precisely  the  same,  then,  indeed,  it  would  be 
practicable  to  allow  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade  among  them,  subject 
to  no  other  restriction  than  that  which  would  arise  from  moderate  reve- 
nue, and  port  duties.  Such  a  trade  would  doubtless  be  advantageous 
to  all  nations  thus  circumstanced,  carrying  on  commerce  with  each 
other. 

But  could  such  trade  be  carried  on  among  nations  whose  circum- 
stances were  materially  different,  to  the  mutual  and  equal  advantage 
of  each  ?  Let  it  be  supposed  that/ree  trade  should  be  opened  between 
five  nations,  under  the  following  circumstances: 

1.  One  whose  population  was  two  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  in 
which  the  average  price  of  labor  was  twenty  cents  per  day  ;  and 
where  capital  was  so  abundant  that  money  could  be  readily  obtained, 
upon  good  security,  at  three  per  cent,  per  annum. 

2.  With  a  population  of  one  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  in  which 
the  average  price  of  labor  was  forty  cents  per  day  ;  and  where  money 
could  be  readily  borrowed,  on  good  security,  at  four  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. 

3.  With  a  population  of  fifty  to  the  square  mile,  in  which  the  ave-  ' 
rage  price  of  labor  was  sixty  cents  per  day;  and  where  money  could 
be  readily  borrowed,  on  good  security,  at  five  per  cent  per  annum. 

4.  With  a  population  of  twenty-five  to  the  square  mile,  in  which 
the*average  price  ol  labor  was  eighty  cents  per  day  ;  and  where  money 
could  be  readily  borrowed,  on  good  security,  at  six  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. 

5.  With  a  population  of  ten  to  the  square  mile,  in  which  the  ave- 
rage price  of  labor  was  one  dollar  per  day  ;  and  where  money  could 
be  borrowed,  on  good  security,  at  seven  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  is  obvious,  from  a  bare  inspection  of  the  above  propositions,  that 
the  nation  (No.  1)  having  the  greatest  population  per  square  mile,  and 
where  labor  and  capital  were  at  the  lowest  rate,  would  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  all  the  others,  in  carrying  on  with  them  a  system  o{  free 
trade  ;  and  that  this  advantage  would  be  greatest  with  nation  No.  5, 
and  proportionably  so  with  those  No.  4,  3  and  2. 

That  the  nation  No.  2  would  possess  the  next  greatest  advantage 
resulting  from  the  mutual  and  free  trade  among  the  five,  and  so  with 
the  others  in  succession;  if,  indeed,  advantage  could  result  from  such 
an  unequal  commercial  arrangement. 
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But  No.  1  ■would  have  so  great  and  decided  an  advantage  even  over 
No.  2,  that  the  latter  would  soon  be  compelled,  in  order  to«compete 
successfully  with  No.  1,  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  .to  the  same 
standard  which  prevailed  in  the  neighboring  nation.  It  would  still 
labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  paying  more  for  capital,  to  enable  it 
to  carry  on  large  manufacturing  establishments  ;  but  by  being  content 
with  more  moderate  profits,  this  might  be  borne. 

The  relief  thus  secured  to  the  nation  No.  2,  in  placing  it  upon  an 
equality,  or  nearly  an  equality  with  its  rival,  would  make  the  condi- 
tion of  the  other  three  the  more  deplorable,  because  they  would  now 
suffer  by  the  profits  and  prosperity  of  two,  instead  of  one  of  the  five 
free  trade  nations. 

If  the  alliance  of  the  five  nations  in  free  trade,  could  not  be  dis- 
solved, necessity  would  compel  the  three  suffering  nations  to  resort  to 
the  same  means  which  was  found  effectual  in  relation  to  No.  2,  to-wit ; 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor. 

This  is  the  inevitable  result  to  which  free  trade  must  come  among 
nations,  if  such  a  system  were  permanent.  The  price  of  labor  must 
be  equalized  in  each.  Although  the  nations  having  the  larger  popu- 
lation, and  the  most  abundant  capital  would  still  have  the  advantage, 
which  would  be  adequate  to  the  protection  of  their  home  interests, 
yet  this  advantage  would  not  be  so  considerable  as  to  enable  them  to 
interfere  with  the  home  industry  of  foreign  nations,  which  had  reduced 
their  labor  to  the  minimum  of  twenty  cents  per  day.  But  is  it  desirable, 
for  the  sake  of  the  free  trade  principle,  that  the  price  of  labor  should 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum  bf  twenty  cents  per  day  ? 

No  one,  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  those  countries  in  which 
labor  is  at  its  minimum,  and  compared  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion there,  with  that  of  the  population  in  the  United  States,  can,  for 
a  moment  doubt,  that  our  system  of  liberal  compensation  for  labor  is 
attended  with  greatly  superior  benefits  to  the  European  system. 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  the  great  masses  of  our  people  are  deeply 
interested;  nay,  it  is  one  which  concerns  our  entire  community.  It 
would  be  the  greatest  blessing  which  could  befal  our  country,  if  the 
present  system  of  high  price  for  labor,  could  be  perpetuated.  But 
this  blessing  cannot  be  secured  and  perpetuated  but  by  banishing  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade  from  our  counsels. 

If  our  productions,  whether  of  agriculture  or  manufactures,  are 
forced  to  compete  with  the  productions  of  foreign  nations,  where  the 
price  of  labor  is  only  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  what  it  is  here,  it  is 
evident  that  either  ours  must  be  superceded  by  those  resultins;  from 
foreign  labor;  or  that  the  price  of  labor  must  be  so  far  reduced  in  the 
United  States,  as  to  enable  it  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign 
labor. 

By  the  introduction  of  foreign  iron,  woolens,  &c.,  a  vast  amount  of 
foreign  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  o[  foreign  labor,  is  introdu- 
ced into  the  United  States.  Iron  is  the  entire  product  of  the  breadstuffs 
and  labor  of  England.  We  import  of  this  article  to  the  value  of  nine 
millions  annually,  and  to  that  amount  supercede  American  agricultural 
productions  and  labor. 

Of  woolen  goods  we  import  annually  to  the  amount  often  millions 
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of  dollars  and  upwards.  The  wool  alone,  constituting  the  raw  mate- 
rial, wo«ld  be  worth  to  the  United  States,  five  millions,  and  the  other 
five  would  go  to  the  producers  of  breadstuffs,  and  the  laborers  of  the 
country,  if  adequate  protection  were  afforded  to  home  indiistry.  To 
these  two  items,  many  others  might  be  added  ;  but  I  feel  that  I  should, 
by  going  into  particulars,  only  repeat  arguments  which  you  have  so 
strongly  urged  in  several  numbers  of  your  able  and  interesting  "Wes- 
tern Journal." 

In  your  September  number  you  remark,  that  "the  only  hypothesis 
of  society,  that  is  consistent  with  free  trade,  is,  that  all  nations  should 
be  equal  and  alike  in  all  respects."  The  chief  points  in  which  this 
equalization  should  exist,  is  population,  capital,  advancement  in  the 
perfection  of  machinery,  applicable  to  manufactures  and  the  arts,  and 
the  price  of  labor.  In  all  these  particulars,  England  has  advanta- 
ges which  it  might  be  supposed  would  enable  her  to  enter  into  a  free 
and  successful  competition  with  all  other  nations;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, free  trade  would  be  very  suitable  to  her  circumstances.  Of 
this  opinion  were  her  statesmen  ;  and  they  have  led  the  way,  and  used 
their  influence  to  induce  other  nations  to  lollow  the  example  of  Eng- 
land, in  adopting  free  trade  principles.  In  the  short  time  that  has  in- 
tervened since  the  introduction  of  this  new  principle  in  her  commer- 
cial policy,  experience  has  taught  her  that  other  cimimstances  beside 
those  enumerated  above,  have  a  material  influence  in  deciding  the 
question  whether  a  nation  is  prepared,  at  all  points,  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade. 

Under  the  system  o(  protection,  which  prevailed  until  recently, 
England  guarded,  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  her  agricultural  interests. 
The  policy  of  securing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  breadstuffs  to  feed  her 
numerous  population,  from  her  own  agricultural  resources,  was  deemed 
a  measure  of  wisdom  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  A  do- 
mestic supply,  tn  ordinary  seasons,  was  looked  to  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  and  the  most  liberal  encouragement  and  protection  was 
extended  to  her  agriculturalists,  to  induce  the  utmost  eff"orts  to  produce 
a  full  supply  of  home  products,  to  satisfy  the  hoiiie  consumption.  But 
as  unfavorable  seasons,  as  all  experience  had  shown,  must  occasion- 
ally reduce  the  crop  below  the  usual  average,  and  consequently  leave 
a  deficiency  of  breadstuff's,  the  2?rotectivg  duty  on  breadstuff's  was 
regulated  by  a  sliding  scale,  by  which  the  duty  was  gradually  rcf^wcfr/, 
as  the  price  of  breadstuff's  rose,  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  quan- 
tity of  the  home  supply,  arising  from  the  unfavorable  season. 

If  this  scale  had  been  wisely  regulated,  as  time  and  experience 
should  have  dictated,  the  system  would  have  been  as  perfect  as  could 
have  been  devised,  consistently  with  the  principle  of  protection  to 
home  industry.  But  the  statesmen  of  England,  now  in  power,  be- 
lieving that  such  a  state  of  things  existed  as  would  enable  that  country 
to  compete  successfully  with  all  others,  determined  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  free  trade,  not  all  at  once,  but  by  slow  degrees.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  new  system  of  commerce,  the  duty  on  breadstuflfs  was 
to  be  gradually  reduced  ;  and,  after  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  was  to 
be  admitted  entirely/ree  of  duty. 

iS^ow,  although  England,  as  shown  above,  was  in  a  condition  whicb 
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would  enable  her  to  compete  successfully  with  other  nations,  upon 
free  trade  principles,  in  most  branches  of  commerce,  yet  experience 
has  shown  that  she  is  not  thus  eligibly  situated  in  relation  to  all ; 
and  among  these,  particularly  in  the  production  of  breadstufFs.  In  the 
rearing  of  these  upon  her  high  priced  lands,  subject,  as  they  are,  to 
the  enormotis  taxes  which  are  levied  for  tithes,  [ox  poor  rates,  paying 
the  interest  on  her  very  large  public  debt,  and  the  expenses  of  a  most 
extravagant  government,  she  cannot  compete  successfully  with  the 
wheat  growers  of  southern  Russia,  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  gradual  process  of  reduction  of  duty  on  foreign  breadstuff's, 
the  growers  of  wheaiin  England  have  struggled  with  foreign  competi- 
tion, even  at  a  great  sacrifice,  because  they  cannot  readily  substitute 
other  crops  in  the  place  of  wheat,  but  every  successive  reduction,  renders 
such  competition  more  and  more  difficult,  and  must  inevitably  tend 
to  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  breadstuff's  produced  in  England. 

The  following  extracts,  from  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  November, 
1848,  show  the  state  of  things  which  has  already  arisen  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  free  trade  principle  in  England  : 

"Is  it  not  clear,  and  utterly  beyond  dispute,  that  our  exports,  for 
which  we  have  sacrificed  everything,  are  greatly  on  the  decline,  and 
that  our  imports  are  steadily  increasing  ?  Not  even  the  merest  tyro  in 
political  science  —  not  even  the  dullest  dolt  that  clamored  at  the 
meetings  of  the  League — will  venture  to  affirm  that  this  is  a  state  of 
things,  which  can  continue  without  entailing  riin  on  the  country." 
(page  6-33.) 

"The  success  of  the  national  expenditure  above  the  revenue,  has 
been  stated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half,  (sterling,) 
though  we  believe  that  in  reality  three  millions  would  not  cover  the 
deficiency  ;  and  a  considerable  item  even  of  that  revenue  is  to  be  cut 
off  from  us,  when  the  act  repealing  the  corn  law  shall  come  into  full 
operation." — (page  633.) 

"We  must  again  look  to  the  customs  as  our  main  source  of  reve- 
nue ;  and  more  than  that,  as  our  absolute  salvation  from  the  anarchy 
which  must  ensue,  if  the  hundred  small  non-importing  trades  of  the 
country  are  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  monopoly  of  the  few,  and  the  mil- 
lions engaged  in  these  pursuits,  made  beggars,  and  driven  to  despera- 
tion." 

"  And  what  is  the  state  of  the  m.onopoly  ?  How  have  the  manufac- 
turers gained?  Let  four  millions  of  diminished  exports,  on  the  half 
year  only,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Manchester  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  operatives,  in  the  very  metropolis  of  the  League, 
be  the  reply.  Yes — it  has  come  to  this  pass,  that  the  free  traders  dare 
not  publish  to  the  world  the  results  of  their  own  madness.  In  the 
month  of  June  last,  there  were  within  a  fraction  of  eight  thousand 
workmen  without  employment  in  Manchester  alone,  and  the  numbers 
were  increasing  so  fast  that  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  discon- 
tinue the   startling  return." — (page  634.) 

"  How,  then,  have  the  manufacturers  gained  by  free  trade  ?  On  the 
one  hand,  they  have  not  been  able,  by  inviting  and  giving  every  fa- 
cility to  imports  to  increase  the  quantity  of  their  exports  ;  on  the  other 
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hand,  they  have  closed  up  several  of  their  surest  markets.     The  full 
extent  of  our  egregious  folly  has  not  yet  become  visible  to  the  public." 

"The  number  of  vessels  whicii  have  cleared  out  of  the  Clyde,  from 
the  port  of  Glasgow,  during  the  last  nine  months,  is  in  the  proportion 
of  382  to  602  for  the  same  period  in  ihe  previous  year  !" — (page  534.) 

"  We  have  seen  and  fell  the  system  as  it  works  ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion now  for  our  consideration  is,  whether  we  are  to  suffer  it  to  endure  ? 
If  we  do  so,  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  There 
is  not  a  symptom  of  improvement.  Day  by  day  the  cry  of  distress 
waxes  louder." — (page  635.) 

If  such  a  state  of  things  existed  even  before  the.  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  had  taken  full  effect,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  free  trade 
in  hreadsUiffs  will  soon  have  run  its  race. 

The  last  accoun.s  from  England  represent  grain  as  "dull  and  de« 
dining.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  flour  twenty-seven  shillings,  and 
best  Western  Canal  thirty  shillings  per  barrel."  This  is  equal  to  six 
and  a  half  to  seven  dollars  per  barrel.  At  the  same  date,  the  price  of 
flour  in  Baltimore  was  $5,  and  in  New  York  |5  25  to  |5  37.  As  flour 
can  be  freighted  for  fifty  cents  per  barrel,  it  is  evident  that  after  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  repeal  of  the  corn  law  takes  full  eff'ect,  flour  in  Eng- 
land must  fall  to  from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  dollars  per  barrel.  Such 
prices  would  prove  perfectly  disastrous  to  the  wheat  growers  in  Eng- 
land. They  would  no  longer  be  able  to  pay  their  poor  rates,  tithes, 
land  and  other  taxes  ;  arid  the  government  would  be  prostrated  for  the 
want  of  means  to  sustain  itself.  We  may  then  feel  perfectly  assured 
that  our  immense  exports  of  breadstuflfs  to  England  will,  at  no  distant 
day,  be  greatly  checked  by  protective  duties,  levied  by  the  English 
Parliament. 

The  extent  of  the  market  which  England  will  then  furnish  for  bread- 
stuffs,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  the  Essays  of 
Beatty  on  Agriculture  : 

"Flour  is  another  of  our  great  agricultural  staples.  The  average 
annual  export  of  that  product  for  five  years,  from  1191  to  1795,  inclu- 
sive, was  810,433  bbls.  For  the  five  years  from  1822  to  182G,  inclu- 
sive, the  average  annual  export  was  850,599  bbls.  Here  is  an  increase 
of  less  than  five  per  cent,  in  thirty-one  years,  whilst  our  population 
increased,  during  the  same  period,  from  four  to  about  eleven  millions, 
that  is,  175  per  (!ent.  But  if  we  come  down  to  a  later  period,  we  shall 
find  the  foreign  market  for  flour  diminishing  instead  of  increasing. 
The  average  annual  export  of  flour,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  from 
from  1836  to  1840,  inclusive,  was  only  600,396  barrels,  whereas  if  the 
export  of  this  product  of  agriculture  had  increased  in  a  ratio  with  our 
population,  since  the  year  1792,  it  would  have  been  nearly  four  times 
as  great  as  the  average  of  1791  and  1792,  that  is  3,241.740  bbls." — 
(Page  172.) 

I  will  give  only  one  other  extract  from  Blackwood,  which  will  show 
that  the  English  free  trade  system  does  not  work  well  in  relation  to 
other  articles  of  commerce,  beside  breadstuffs.  At  page  634  of  the 
November  number  of  his  magazine,  he  gives  the  following  reflections 
of  a  traveler  in  Germany,  in  1848  ; 
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"Pondering  these  thin2;s  deeply,  I  strolled  on  from  shop  to  shop, 
gleaning  every  where  as  I  went  statistics  touching  the  manner  in  which 
our  free  trade  innovations  have  affected  the  industry  of  Great  Britain. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  has  been  remarkably 
thriving ;  the  London  market  being  the  most  profitable  in  the  world, 
and  nothing  but  British  gokl  exported  in  return.  As  to  cotton  manu- 
factures Belgium  and  Switzerland  have  the  monopoly  of  southern 
Germany.  The  trade  in  Bohemian  glass  is  rapidly  superceding,  at 
home,  the  labor  of  the  silversmith.  A  complete  service,  so  beautiful 
that  it  might  be  laid  out  on  the  table  of  a  prince,  costs  about  thirty 
pounds;  and  the  names  of  the  British  magnates,  which  the  dealer 
pointed  to  with  ineffable  triumph  as  purchasers,  were  so  numerous  as 
to  convince  me  that  the  deteriorating  influence  of  free  trade  was  rapid- 
ly rising  upwards.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cutlery,  which  is 
now  sent  to  undersell  the  product  of  the  British  artizan,  in  his  own 
peculiar  market.  When  we  couple  these  facts,  which  may  be  learned 
in  every  continental  town,  with  the  state  of  our  falling  revenue,  and 
the  grievous  direct  burden,  which  is  imposed  upon  us  in  the  shape  of 
property  and  income  tax,  it  is  difficult  for  any  Briton  to  understand 
upon  what  grounds  the  financial  reputation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  based, 
or  to  comprehend  the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  a  system,  which  brings 
us,  in  return,  no  earthly  recompense  or  gain." 

I  need  hardly  remark,  that  if  Great  Britain  cannot,  with  all  her  ad- 
vantages, continue  her  free  trade  system  without  immense  sacrifices, 
how  is  it  possible  that  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  do  so  for 
any  lentrth  of  time  ? 

Our  immense  exports  of  flour,  during  the  year  ending  30th  of  June, 
1847,  gave  us  a  prodigious  stock  of  specie,  which  has  hitherto  furnished 
the  means  of  bearing  up  under  our  free  trade  system  ;  but  that  super- 
abundance of  the  precious  metals  is  rapidly  leaving  us.  And  if  Eng- 
land, as  she  certainly  must  do,  should  change  her  policy,  in  relation 
to  the  admission  of  brearlstuffs,  free  of  duty,  we  may  look  for  a  degree 
of  pressure  in  this  country,  arising  from  free  trade  principles,  greater 
than  has  ever  yet  been  experienced.  A  wise  and  prudent  foresight, 
and  energetic  action  to  guard  against  the  coming  evil,  can  alone  sav© 
the  country  from  great  distress,  and  the  keenest  suffering. 


ART.  v.— CULTIVATION  OF  GRAPES  IN  MISSOURI. 

Desiring  to  obtain  facts  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
Missouri,  we  addressed  letters  to  several  individuals,  requesting  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  success  of  such  experiments  as  had  been  made 
in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  It  was  our  wish  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  vines  were  planted,  the  mode  of  treat* 
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ment,  the  varieties  of  grapes  cultivated,  and  the  degree  of  reliance  that 
might  be  placed  on  the  production  of  a  fair  crop  annually.  But,  to 
none  of  these  inquiries  have  we  received  any  reply.  We  have,  how- 
ever, been  relieved  in  some  jneasure  from  our  sense  of  disappointment, 
in  this  respect,  by  the  appearance  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Horticultural  Society,  from  which  we  are  permit- 
ted to  make  the  following  extracts.  After  giving  a  very  interesting 
account  of  a  great  many  varieties  of  native  grapes,  the  President 
proceeds  to  say  : 

"  If  Europe  had  but  one  kind,  and  that  an  imported  one,  from  which 
five  hundred  have  been  produced,  we  certainly  have  a  great  advan- 
tage in  possessing  all  the  fruits  of  her  experience,  and  these  several 
varieties  besides,  which  nature  has  provided  for  us. 

"The  fact  is  already  demonstrated  that  we  can  make  good  wine  of 
the  grapes  we  have.  Our  own  members,  and  our  German  friends  at 
St.  Charles  and  Hermann  have  proved  this.  When  our  countrymen 
see  that  the  business  of  wine-making  is  a  profitable  one,  nothing  lam 
sure  will  prevent  them  from  going  into  it,  unless  it  be  the  California 
fever.  At  Cincinnati,  they  think  that  800  gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre 
is  a  great  yield,  and  it  certainly  ought  to  be  satisfactory — 500  to  600 
gallons  to  the  acre  is  thought  to  be  a  successful  crop.  But  Mr,  Wel- 
ler,  of  North  Carolina,  says  he  can  produce  2,000  gallons  to  the  acre 
from  the  Scuppernong  Grape,  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Herbemont,  some 
years  ago,  produced  at  the  rate  of  3,500  gallons  per  acre,  from  his  Ma- 
deira Grape.  One  of  our  fellow-citizens  at  Hermann,  Mr.  Poeschel, 
has  this  last  year  produced  from  600  vines,  on  five-sixths  of  an  acre, 
1200  gallons  of  must,  for  which  he  was  offered  at  the  press  |1  50  the 
gallon.     Is  any  California  gold  mine  more  profitable  than  this? 

"  At  Cincinnati,  there  are  now  300  acres  devoted  to  vineyards,  and 
the  business  has  been  found  profitable,  though  the  grape  is  by  no 
means  a  certain  crop.  Late  frosts  in  the  spring,  destroying  the  flower 
buds,  and  wet  seasons  producing  rot  in  the  berry,  very  often  seriou&ly 
disappoint  the  wine-grower.  What  the  average  yield  has  been,  taking 
a  term  of  years,  I  am  not  informed  ;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  quite  as 
productive  as  in  Europe,  where,  it  is  said,  they  are  satisfied  if  they  can 
get  a  full  crop  once  in  four  years.*  The  yield  from  the  Catawba  per 
bushel  of  good  grapes,  is  about  four  gallons.  It  is  probably  the  most 
profitable  for  the  wine  grower  to  sell  his  must  at  the  press,  as  by  that 
practice  he  would  avoid  the  risk  of  losing  his  wine  by  bad  fermenta- 
tion, and  also  the  consumption  of  time  required  to  mature  the  wine. 
This  part  of  the  business  properly  belongs  to  the  wine  merchant,  a 
character  who  will  come  into  existence,  whenever  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  wine  is  produced  to  make  it  an  object.  The  extent  of  vineyard  cul- 
tivation in  our  neighborhood  is  shown  in  a  note,  for  which  I  am  princi- 
pally indebted  to  our  Corresponding  Secretary." 

*  The  average  product  per  acre,  in  France,  is  stated  by  Bouissingault  lobe  179-9 
gallons,  and  the  entire  product  is  970,900,4 14  gallons  The  produce  of  the  vineyards 
of  the  German  States  is  returned  at  59,180,000  gallons.  Colman  states  that  the 
number  of  acres  in  vines,  in  France,  to  be  4,929,950. 
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<' Statement  of  the  number  and  extent  of  Vineyards  cultivated  in  tht 
vicinity  of  St.  Louis. 

Have  produced  two  crops.    Bearing  first  time,  1848. 

Hermann — Nich.  Poeschel,  1  ^'^'■^• 

Rummell  and  his  neighbor,  1 

Bonig  "     "         "  1 

Grehly         "     "         "  \ 

Maurer  ? 

Zimmennann,  ?  ^ 

Levenhard,  5  Y 

Reifenstahl,  i  •   3? 

Taubner,  •*• 

Heck,  \ 

Sundry  vineyards  in  all,  4  4 

•      In  all  16  acres,  8^  ^h 

Product  of  Hermann  for  1848,  about  10,000  gallons,  and  $1  50  per 
crallon  for  good  qualities  have  been  offered  and  refused  _ 

""  Mr.  Poeschel  has  made  1,200  gallons  of  best  quality  of  wme  o\ 
5-6  of  an  acre,  and  600  vines.  j  r        •  j 

From  20  to  30  acres  will  be  trenched  and  prepared  for  vineyards. 
Near  St.  Charles,  there  are  several  acres  of  vineyards  in  a  produc- 

live  state.  .  n 

In  and  near  St.  Louis,  there  are  some  5    acres  or  more,  m  small 

parcels,  which  will  come  into  bearing  in  1849.  _ 

Monroe  county,  Illinois— Mr.  Mendell  and  a  neighbor  have  m  all 

about  3  acres  planted  in  vine  ;  the  former  has  made  about  200  gallons 

from  200  vines.  .    ^     c        i  c  4     on     ^.c. 

In  St  Clair  county,  Illinois,  there  are  certainly  from  15  to  20  acres 
in  vine,  which  will  all  be  in  bearing  the  coming  season. 

Among  the  principal  cultivators,  are  Messrs.  Engelmann,  Hiligard, 
Huff  Weiseborn,  Reinbold,  Finklach,  Schilling,  &c. 

In  Madison  county,  Illinois,  Messrs.  Kuffle  about  one  acre. 

In  Highland,  Dr.  Ryhmer,  one  ;  all  others,  about  two.     lotal,  live 

^"^The  rot  has  completely  destroyed  the  crop  of  1848  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, en-  A 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  vineyards  near  St^  benevieve,  and 
some  very  good  hock  has  been  received  here  from  Mr.  Root,  of  thai 
place.  Some  very  good  grapes  have  long  been  cultivated  by  the  od 
French  inhabitants  there,  which  are  said  to  be  hardy,  and  annually- 
productive,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  Valle,  "  the  best  to  be  found 
in  the  west  for  the  table." 

The  medium  through  which  the  foregoing  facts  are  derived,  is  a  suf- 
ficient guaranty  for  their  truth  ;  but,  unhappily  for  our  present  purpose, 
the  report  does  not  embrace  the  facts  which  we  most  desired  to  obtain. 
The  grape  crop  of  Missouri  in  1848,  so  far  as  the  results  are  stated, 
was  surely  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  extravagant  desire  ;  and  it 
such  results  could  be  relied  on  through  a  series  of  years  m  succes- 
sion, Missouri  might  challenge  the  world  for  a  rival  in  grape  growing. 
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But,  information  respecting  trie  certainty  of  the  crop,  must  be  obtained, 
before  prudent  individuals  can  be  expected  to  embark  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grapes  in  Missouri ;  and  we  trust  that  some  of  our  readers  will 
furnish  us  with  reliable  facts  respecting  this  important  point. 

The  climate,  the  diversified  topography  and  soil  of  southern  Mis- 
souri, indicate  this  as  the  most  favored  wine  producing  district  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and  if,  when  fairly  tested,  it  should  prove 
equal  to  our  anticipations,  we  venture  the  prediction  that,  before  many 
years,  wine  will  become  one  of  the  most  important  staples  of  our 
State. 

It  is  shown,  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the 
wine  imported  into  the  United  States,  in  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 
June,  1847,  was  valued  at  the  custom  house  at  $1,807,621  ;  and  the 
brandy  imported,  during  the  same  period,  was  valued  at  $931,082 — • 
making  the  imports  of  the  products  of  foreign  vineyards,  $2,738,703  in 
that  year ;  but  the  duties  paid  to  government,  and  profits  to  dealers, 
will  increase  the  cost  to  consumers  to  at  least  $5,000,000  per  annum. 
It  is  a  fact  well  understood  by  every  intelligent  individual,  that  all  our 
agricultural  staples  have  reached  a  point,  beyond  which  the  quantity 
cannot  be  enlarged,  without  depressing  the  price.     Indeed,  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded   that  a  small  crop  of  cotton,  tobacco,  or  hemp,  brings 
more  money  to  the  producers  than  a  large  one.     In  such  circumstan- 
ces, it  is  surely  our  true  policy  to  divert  a  portion  of  our  surplus  labor 
to  the  production  of  wine — at  least  to  the  extent  of  our  own  wants. 
But  scarcely  anything  appears  more  difficult  than  to  induce  our  far- 
mers of  American  birth,  to  adopt  new  pursuits,  and   of  this  we  have 
an  illustration  in  the  foregoing  report ;  for,  judging  from  the  names 
there    mentioned,  it  would  appear  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
is  at  present  confined  to  our   own    German  population,   exclusively; 
but  the    President  of  the  St.  Louis    Horticultural  Society    expresses 
the   opinion    that,  when   the  profits  of  this  business   shall   be  made 
known,    nothing  but  the   "  California   fever"  will   prevent  our  own 
countrymen  from  entering  into  it.     This  would  seem  to  be  a  rational 
conclusion  ;  but  the  people  of  the  west  possess  no  genius  for  pursuits 
that  require   scientific   and  patient    observation  ;  they   are  too  rest- 
less and  impatient  to  cultivate  any  plant  that  will  require  more  than 
one  year  to  produce  its  fruit;  and  as  much   as  we  desire  to  see  our 
American  population  enter  into  this  branch  of  industry,  and  enjoy  its 
benefits,  yet  we  believe  that  this,  the  most  interesting  of  all  rural  em- 
ployments,  is  reserved  for  the  emigrants  from  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.     Be  it  so  !     Our  native  citizens  have  chosen  those 
parts  of  the  country  congenial  to  their  own  tastes  and  habits;  and, 
if  they  have  left  the  most  interesting  portion  to  the  enjoyment  of  for- 
eigners, no  one  has  a  right  to  complain,  and   we  shall   rejoice  to  see 
the  resources  of  the  country  developed,  although  our  citizens  of  foreign 
birth  only  should  reap  the  immediate  benefits. 

N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  devoted  more  attention 
to  the  vine  than,  perhaps,  any  other  invividual  in  the  United  States, 
concludes  his  communication  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  with 
the  prediction  that  "the  day  is  not  distant,  when  this  (Cincinnati,) 
and  neighboring  portions  of  the  Ohio  river,  will  rival  the  Rhine  in  the 
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quantity  and  quality  of  its  wine."  But,  if  we  are  warranted  in  forni' 
ing  an  opinion  from  the  limited  experiments  made  in  Missouri,  we 
must  conclude  tliat  this  is  a  far  more  favorable  region  for  the  grape, 
than  that  around  Cincinnati. 


ART.  VI.— SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 


We  have  received  an  interesting  communication  from  H.  Ancrum, 
of  Ashly,  Pike  county,  Missouri,  on  the  subject  of  sheep  husbandry  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  want  of  room,  arising  from  a  previous  arrangement 
of  matter  for  the  present  number,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  con- 
densing the  substance  of  the  article  into  as  small  a  space  as  practi- 
cable. The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  call  the  attention  of  capitalists 
and  others  to  the  subject  of  "  sheep  husbandry"  in  Missouri,  and  to  offer 
such  advantages  as  will  induce  them  to  join  him  in  prosecuting  this 
branch  of  industry,  on  a  large  scale.  We  have  no  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Ancrnm,  but  find  an  excellent  communication  over  his  name,  in 
the  Patent  Office  Report  of  1847,  on  "wool  matrasses,"  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  being  trustworthy  and  competent  to  do  what  he 
proposes  in  regard  to  sheep  husbandry.  He  states  that  he  has,  "  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  do  the  sheep  business 
on  the  largest  scale.  That  he  is  qualified,  in  every  respect,  by  twenty 
years  experience  in  Europe,  and  nine  years  in  this  country;  that  he 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  the  United  States  for  carrying 
it  out  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the  climate  of  that  part  of  Missouri 
is  particularly  favorable  to  sheep.  He  has  studied  all  the  collateral 
branches  of  science  connected  with  the  economy  of  sheep  husbandry, 
including  scientific  agriculture — the  science  of  nutrition,  physiology, 
anatomy,  comparative  anatomy,  pathology,  &c.,  and  believes  that  he 
can  add  at  least  two  years  to  the  profitable  existence  of  the  animal ; 
that,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  food,  and  of  the  general 
management  of  sheep,  he  can  greatly  increase  the  secretions  of  wool ; 
that  he  has  been  laboring  twenty  years  to  perfect  his  system,  and  has 
ransacked  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  information. 

Mr.  Ancrum  is  willing  to  take  single  flocks  to  be  tended  and  kept  on 
the  joint  account  of  himself  and  the  owner;  and,  to  such  individuals 
as  may  not  care  to  examine  the  annual  accounts,  he  will  pay  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  value  of  their  flocks,  and  adds  that  he  hag 
"  a  mode  of  insurance  by  which  the  capital  can  never  be  lost." 

We  have  not  room  at  present  to  discuss  the  importance  of  wool 
growing;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that,  with  all  the  discoveries  and 
improvements  of  the  age,  no  substitute  has  yet  been  found,  that  is 
likely  to  supply  the  place  of  wool  to  any  considerable  extent,  espe- 
cially in  the  variable  climate  of  the  United  States  ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  article  essential  to  the  comforts  of  civilization,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  our  correspondent  will  receive  such  encouragement 
from  the  people  of  the  west,  as  will  fully  reward  him  for  all  the  labor 
which  he  has  devoted  to  this  important  branch  of  industry. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  ST.  LOUIS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS, 

Commencing  January  l,  1844. 

ARTICLES.        1848.  1847.  1846.  1845.  1844. 

Bacon,  casks 24039  12472  12631  8620  11203 

Beef,  bbls 14100  10254  12348  7029  4l72 

Bagging,  pieces 1019  1432  3299  6036  4594 

Bale°  Rope,  coils 11130  10798  5802  9229  14316 

Barley,  sacks 27033  35527  I32i2  16128  7005. 

Buffalo  Robes,  bales 8785  7782  5976  3567  3598 

Beeswax,  bbls 426  759  632  63l  677 

Beeswax,  sacks 967  798  827  599  928 

Corn,  sacks 388502  478449  352381  44341  25270 

Coffee,  bags, 73770  77767  60450  46802  43476 

Cotton  Yarn,  boxes,  bags 12569  15147  17726  15322  13716 

Flour,    bbls 377703  435019  223670  132196  96208 

Fish,bbls 37l0  3484  1572  4006  1970 

Fish,  kits ••    2710  2734  2620  1492  1643 

Hemp,  bales 48573  81525  34738  30985  62732 

Hides ' 47099  71877  84980  72918  42802 

Iron,   bundles 20713  15695  22S51  13238  11647 

Iron    bars 11625-2  9I513  63712  59697  67316 

Iron'  tons 1678  170lff  1716  964  880 

Lead    pi"-S 677710  767656.  763489  757908  621900 

Lard'bbls 76048  31005  24542  8502  15792 

Lard'  ke"-s 13119  12247  19351  6362  19709 

Liquors,    casks 2983  3192  3122  2638  1752 

Molasses   bbls 27245  21554  16774  11876  12068 

Nails^    keo-S 45687  22789  33303  14831  23183 

Oat"!  '-sacks 86719  101203  69620  21969  21916 

Oil,  Lard,  bbls 569  478  274  292  688 

Oil,  Linseed,  bbls "JSl  485  866  810  449 

Oil,  Castor,  bbls 3o9  332  230  48  97 

Oil,  Sperm,  casks 193  186  169  169  81 

Pork     bbls    94582  45922.  15&13  16199  46836 

Pis  Metal, 'tons 3978  2263  2504  1303  1110 

Rice,   tierces, 1299  762-  8666  708  518 

Sun-arjhhds 23064  12661  13898  10237  10738 

SuSar,  bbls, 6852  40Sa  4917  3193  2679 

Su"ar,  bxs 5068  15023  1090  1053  1607 

Saft  T.  I     sacks 56642  22983  15823  20273  49683 

Salt' G.  A.,  sacks    167079  92809  107581  82520  86001 

Salt,  Kanawha,  bbls 48788  443S0  62189  21684  14277 

Salt,  L.  B.,  sacks- 26687  17632  28478  20387  17464 

Spirits  Turpentine,  bbls 1365  619  740  317  419 

Skins,  deer,  bales, 2678  2697  I6O9  1862  ]283. 

Seed,  flax,    bbls 5345  4992  4081  2045  4273 

Tobacco,hhds 9153  10935  8767  12856  10013 

Tobacco,  bxs 50l6  9692  6676  7372  4823 

Tallow,   bbls 2324  2217  1754  1705  6331 

Tar.bbls  and    kegs 1205l  5656  6235  4942  5141 

Wool     bales 1398  2107  I903  1899  1377 

Whis'ky     bbls 3^0492  30247  29832  29445  24147 

Wheat     bbls 20360  97123  81350  77150  54887 

Wheat,'   sacks 1006960  1222433  743491  382323  257632 
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EXPORTS  FROM  ST.  LOUIS,  FOR  FIVE  YEARS, 
Commencing  January  1,  1844. 


ARTICLES. 

1848. 

1847. 

1846. 

1845. 

1844. 

Bacon,  assorted,  casks, 

29206 

14085 

13641 

7628 

14963 

Bacon,  bbls, 

6731 

4092 

4916 

7788 

6207 

Bacon,  bulk,  tons. 

1113 

675 

569 

148 

292 

Beef,  bbls. 

16008 

12798 

20113 

5324 

5694 

Bagging,  pieces, 

4217 

3363 

4784 

8182 

4248 

Bale  Rope,  coils. 

13362 

12632 

10016 

12896 

22431 

Beeswax,  bbls, 

667 

624 

913 

1219 

1576 

Beans,  bbls. 

4528 

4490 

4408 

2170 

1448 

Buffalo  Robes,  bales. 

5322 

3879 

3630 

2716 

7404 

Corn,  sacks. 

314894 

395683 

243026 

23478 

25191 

Flour,  bbls. 

412672 

448614 

359858 

202790 

130274 

Hides, 

39728 

73586 

44962 

50828 

57220 

Hemp,  bales. 

40393 

65752 

31352 

29604 

52654 

Lead,  p'gs. 

557644 

591791 

663505 

637033 

553719 

Lead,  bar,  boxes. 

2041 

3136 

2932 

1850 

4442 

Lard,  bbls. 

95719 

39513 

26412 

13318 

25127 

Lard,  kegs. 

28354 

21344 

32729 

15691 

36410 

Oats,  sacks, 

103203 

16957 

41176 

8434 

7889 

Oil,  Lniseed,  bbls. 

684 

1007 

522 



40 

Oil,  Castor,  bbls, 

873 

933 

1269 

1231 

1458 

Oil,  Lard,  bbls. 

2051 

619 

738 

3337 

Pork,  bbls. 

96656 

56467 

62820 

22330 

50225 

Pork,  bulk, tons. 

2038 

661 

805 

20  3 

498 

Rye,  sacks. 

4284 

2250 

1167 

1750 

4188 

Shot,  kegs, 

2314 

2506 

4122 

4216 

3070 

Skins,  deer,  packs. 

2051 

3700 

2162 

2687 

2726 

Seed,  flax,  tierces, 

1655 

6d0 

1118 

1306 

3103 

Tobacco,  hhds, 

8875 

9881 

8450 

11284 

9500 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  bxs. 

5963 

4841 

6183 

7832 

8844 

Tallow,  bbls. 

846 

2092 

5955 

1316 

2313 

Wheat,  bbls. 

9786 

10318 

16231 

29796 

16864 

Wheat,  sacks. 

177013 

640239 

217319 

68634 

60894 

Wool,  bales. 

1168 

1414 

1335 

1326 

1084 

COMPARATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  TOBACCO, 

For  the  last  Jive  years. 

MONTHS.               1848.  1847.  1846.  1845.  1844. 

January ..40  ® $6  50  $3  OOffiS  25  $4  OO'g'4  25  $3  00/@3  25  $3  00®3  SO 

February 40  ®  6  59  3  00^3  25  3  7o®4  00  3  GO'S 3  25  3  ()0®3  50 

Narch 40  ®  6  25-  3  C0®3  25  3  75@4  00  3  00®3  25  3  00-8  3  50 

April 41  ra  6  50  3  00^5  3  25  3  "554  00  3  00^83  25  2  50®3  00 

May 77Ara)  8  25  3  00'&3  25  3  75®4  00  3  25^73  50  2  75^3  00 

June 55  ffl  8  25  3  50'S4  (  0  4  00©i  25  4  0U®4  25  3  75®4  00 

July 40  rS  8  00  3  50®4  00  3  75H4  00  4  2534  50  3  75®4  00 

August 45  rS  8  25  3  75®4  25  3  75®4  00  4  25??4  50  3  7 5® 4  00 

September 55  rt?  S  42  3  50®4  00  3  75^4  00  4  25®4  50  3  50rS3  75 

October 60  i®  9  41  3  752)4  25  3  50@3  75  4  25/814  50  3  50® 3  75 

November 50  ®  8  50  3  75®4  25  3  2583  50  4  25®4  50  3  110®3  25 

December 45(3  8  00  3  75®4  25  3  00r83  2&  4  25®4  50  3  00® 3  26 
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COMPARATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  FLOUR, 

For  the  last  five  years. 

MONTHS.                   1848.             1847.  1846.  1845.             1844. 

January $4  68^^4  931  3  62®3  75  4  37i®4  50  3  62^^3  70  3  75  ®4  00 

February 4(J8|.y4  34j  4  62rS4  75  4  00  ©4  12*  3  60  ®3  62§  3  75  i84  60 

March 4  37i®4  66^  4  37iS4  50  3  87^(54  00"  3  60  ®3  62^  3  95  ®4  l2i 

April 4  23^®4  43^  4  62^4  75  3  5ij"r53  62i  3  45  rS3  50  3  70  r33  75 

May 4  20  (5)4  32.i         4  87r&5  OlJ  2  95  @3  00  3  65^3  70  3  70  03  75 

June 3  70  ®3  90  6  25® 6  50  3i5*3  10  3  66(53  70  3  50  ®3  56 

July 3  86^®4  18J  4  50® 4  62  2  00  ®2  25  3  70  ®3  75  3  70  ®3  75 

August 3  46J®3  82^  4  62®4  75  2  50  ®  2  55  3  45  ®  3  50  3  75  ®4  00 

September 3  86i®4  4114        3  87® 4  00  2  87A®3  00  3  On  ®3  06^  3  8  1  ®)3  90 

October  4  09^^4  25  4  30rS4  37  3  75"®3  8l>  3  ]2^®3  25  3  87|®4  00 

November 4  12i®4  36  4  50®4  62  3  80  ®3  87i  3  7U  ®3  75  3  56  ®3  00 

December 4  12  04  34  5  00® 5  25  3  75  ®3  80  6  75^6  00  3  75  (@1  00 


COMPARATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  WHEAT, 

For  the  last  Jive  years. 

MONTHS.                   1848.  1847.  1846.  1845.  1844. 

January Cts.  69  a87^  60a  62  70  a75  63  a70  65a70 

February... 69  a82i  Sua  85  65  a 68  60  a65  66a70 

March 68^392^  65a  75  63  a66  68  a70  75a80 

April 68ia88^  8iia  85  62^365  65  a 67  70a75 

May 55  a82i  90a  95  63"a65  68  a70  70a72 

June 5-2ia73i  110al25  60  a 62  68  a70  60a62i 

July 48  a 70  80a  9i)  38  a 40  70  a73  50a66 

August.  48fa66  75a  85  48  a 50  50  a63  60a66 

September 51^^.80  70a  80  50  a53  54  a56  65a6S 

October 49  aSSJ-  80a  87  60  a63  62ia65  60a62i 

November 51^.j84  75a  85  57  a59  75  a80  70a73 

December 60  a82i  77ali0  58  a60  85  a90  67a70 


COMPARATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CORN, 

For  the  last  Jive  years. 

MONTHS.        1848.  1847.  1846.  1845.  1844. 

January Cts.  29  a3l  33a35  26a28  28a30  24a26 

February 22ia23i  35a36  24a26  28a30  26^26 

March 19|a21  45a50  25a26  28a30  26a26 

April 17jal9  45a50  2la23  29j31  26a26 

May 17  alSJ  33;i34  2tia21  27a28  26a28 

June 19  a20  43a45  19^20  27a28  26a28 

July 21  a23  33j35  16al8  29u30  33a35 

August 22ia24i  33j35  17al9  26  28  28a31 

Seirtember 28  a29i  31333  23,i25  24a26  28a30 

Oflober 28^a32  35^i37  30a33  24i,26  28a30 

November 29f^32|  28a30  23a25  24a-.'6  33a35 

December 29  a31  2Sa31  28a30  30a35  SOaS'i 


COMPARATIVE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  HEMP, 

For  the  last  Jive  years. 

MONTHS.                  1848.  1847.  1846.  1845.  1844. 

January $96  60al' 0  6na  60  65a(-'3  68a60  70a75 

February 80  OOa  91  55,i  65  5Sa60  68a60  I'uia 

March 77  60a  87  60a  70  68a60  5860  76880 

April 73  75a  84  S5,i  95  52ii65  62a65  73a76 

May 70  75a  79  50  75a  85  48a50  68a70  7iia73 

June.. 71  50a  79  65a  72  48.i50  68)70  60a66 

July 79  6' a  90  50  S5,i  95  46a48  70a75  68a60 

August 90  oOalOO  9(iali0  48a50  60a70  66a70 

September 92  50al02  60  90,il0il  44.i46  66068  70a72 

Octolier  96  50nl07  50  lOSaiS  46^148  60)65  65a68 

November 101  Oualll  105al20  48a50  65a6«  63a65 

December lUO  OOalU  26  lOOallO  66d60  62a6&  60d6-i 
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COMPARATIVE  MONTHLY  PBICES  OF  LEAD, 


MONTHS.  1848. 

January $3  97§a4  OJ 

February 3  ■J5"a4  00 

March 3  88|a3  97^ 

April...* .3  45  a3  48 

Way 3  35  a3  37i 

June 3  34ia3  47^ 

July......* 3  53"ja3  60 

August 3  66  a3  70 

September 3  75  a3  SO 

October 3  732a3  78j 

November 3  6S^a3  77^ 

December 3  85  a3  87* 


Fo7-  the  last  five  years. 
1847.  1846. 


3  87a4  00 
3  87a4  00 
3  80a3  85 
3  35a3  40 
3  30a3  35 
3  45a3  50 
3  40a3  45 
3  36a3  41) 
3  65a3  70 

3  87a4  00 

4  05a4  10 
4  00a4  05 


3  70a3  75 
3  70a3  75 
3  40a3  45 
3  20a3  25 

2  90a2  95 

3  30a3  35 
3  25a3  30 
3  15a3  20 
3  25a3  30 
3  48a3  60 
3  70a3  75 
3  80a3  85 


1845. 

3  25a3  30 
3  32a 3  35 
3  10a3  12J 
3  08a3  10 
3  00a3  03 

2  95a3  CO 

3  32a3  35 
3  25a 3  30 
3  45a3  47 
3  68a3  70 

3  80a3  85 

4  00a4  03 


1844. 

3  OOaS  03 
3  OOaS  03 
2  85a2  87i 
2  76 a2  78 " 

2  85a2  Slh 

3  OOaS  02" 
2  90a2  92 

2  93a2  95 

3  00a3  05 
3  lOaS  12 
3  45a3  50 
3  25a3  37i 


Arrivals  of  Steamboats  at  St.  Louis,  in  each  month,  in  the  years  1846  ajid  '47. 


Januar}', 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


From 
N.  Orleans 
1846-1847. 
15     22 

33  15 
25  48 
27  77 
59  93 
36  49 
23  67 
32  24 
30  28 
32  22 

34  32 
49  25 


Ohio. 

46-47. 

8  8 

24  16 

26  28 
35  41 
65  61 
52  37 
30  41 
44  37 
37  30 
48  67 
24  42 

27  22 


Illinois. 

46-47. 

3  9 

42  8 

40  85 
44  91 
80  106 
51  60 
32  58 
32  41 
15  45 

41  57 
30  60 
36  38 


Upper 

Mississippi. 

46-47. 

5   4 

31   8 

36  41 

55  74 
115  128 

98  91 

60  81 

56  51 
46  57 

61  80 
56  69 
44  33 


Missouri. 

46-47. 

7  0 
1  1 

10  14 

20  32 

43  63 

47  48 

32  45 

29  32 

27  23 

18  31 

14  16 

8  9 


other       Cairo 
Points. 

46-47. 

15       5 


21 
21 


6 
13 


14  12 

10  20 

11  13 
16  19 
18  24 
16  28 
37  34 
27  18 
26  12 


Total,  395  502  420  430  446  658     663  717     256  314     232  201 

"  in '45,    250  406  298  547  249  167 


1847. 

11 

10 

3 

1 

19 

8 

19 

10 

18 

18 

13 

16 
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Arrivals  and  Tonnage  of  Steamboats,  If  c.,  at  St.  Louis,  during  the  years  1847-8. 

1848.  1847. 


No. 

Steani- 

Measured  ton- 

Est. tonnage 

No.  Steam 

-     Est.  tonnage 

boat  arri- 

nage  of  steam- 

includ'g keels, 

boat  arri- 

includ'g keels, 

WHERE  FROM. 

vals. 

boats. 

flats,  &c. 

vals. 

flats,  &c. 

Illinois  River, 

710 

101,391 

J40,C00 

658 

104.000 

Upper  Mississippi, 

619 

198,510 

211,000 

717 

151,000 

Missouri  River, 

363 

67,640 

57,640 

314 

55,000 

Alton, 

615 

84,454 

38,200 

|201* 

35,500 

Coast, 

105 

23,120 

12,000 

1,800 

Cairo, 

136 

28,403 

29,000 

146 

14,000 

New  Orleans, 

443 

173,223 

12(),000 

502 

100,000 

Ohio  Riv«r, 

506 

103,546 

83,000 

430 

75,000 

Totals, 


3497 


770,287 


690,840 


536,300 


Recapitulation  of  the  Number  of  Arrivals  for  four  years. 
In  1848,  3,497— in  1847, 2,068— in  i  846,  2,412— in  1845,  2,017. 
Amount  of  Steamboat  tonnage  owned  in  St.  Louis,         -  -  35,570,76 

"  Barge  «         «         »  «...  3,535,41 

The  number  of  Steamboats  built  in  St.  Louis  in   1848,  was  7,  and  the  amount  of 
tonnage  2,746,76. 

Number  of  Steamboats  engaged  in  the  St.  Louis  trade  in  1848,  260. 


*N0TE.— Arrivals  from  Alton  and  the  coast  were  not  reported  separately  in  1847jbut  arc 
supposed  to  be  included  under  the  head  of  "  other  points." 

11 
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Lumber,  Shingles,  ^c,  received  in  St.  Louis  in  1848. 

Lumber,  feet,  22,890,299;  Shingles,  11,854,500;  Laths,  1,701,005;  Cooper  Stuff, 
1,322,196;  Wagon  do.  60,500. 

Wood,  number  of  cords  measured,  39,865^. 

Coal  received  and  weighed  at  the  different  Scales  in  1848. 
Number  of  loads,  21,922,  number  of  bushels,  1,623,687.     An  increase  of  170,000 
bushels  over  the  quantity  received  in  1847. 
Hay,  aggregate  number  of  loads  weighed  at  the  different  scales,  7,254.  ■ 
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Public  Domain. — Finance,  ISY 

The  Public  Domain. — From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  it  appears  that  the  public  domain  comprises 
as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  from  official  data,  1,442,21*7,197  acres. 
This  much  remained  of  the  property  of  the  country  on  the  30th  of 
September  last,  after  having  disposed  of  142,026,003  acres.  The 
great  body  of  it  lies  in  the  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  river 
and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  in  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and 
Upper  California. 

The  quantity  remaining  undisposed  of  in  the  several  States,  is  as 
follows : 

Ohio, 876,466 

Indiana, 3,572,645 

Illinois, 15,693,076 

Michigan, 25,097,296 

Wisconsin, 28,863,773 

Iowa, 27,868,038 

Missouri,            •         •         •         -         -         -  29,766,740 

Arkansas, 27,655,740 

Louisiana, 23,677,775 

Mississippi, 11,815,040 

Alabama, 17,516,346 

Florida, 36,137,437 


Total,       ....        248,500,372 

Oregon  contains  341,468  square  miles,  or  218,536,320  acres. 
California       "     448,691        "  "  287,162,240     " 

New  Mexico  "       77,387        "  "  49,527,800     « 

Quantity  of  private  claims  in  these  sections  not  ascertained. 

There  have  been  brought  into  market  during  the  past  year,  9,459,- 
641  acres.  It  is  estimated  that  about  9,113,400  acres  will  be  pro- 
claimed for  sale  during  the  present  year. 

In  1847,  the  quantity  of  land  sold  was  2,521,305  acres ;  and  the 
amount  of  purchase  money  was  $3,296,404  08.  During  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1848,  the  quantity  sold  was  1,448,240,  and  the  pur- 
chase money  was  $2,030,668.  The  whole  quantity  disposed  of  during 
these  periods,  by  sale  and  location  of  bounty  land  warrants^  was 
5,887,550. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1848,  were — 

From  customs,          .......  $31,757,070  9^ 

From  public  lands, 3,328,642  56 

From  miscellaneous  sources,     ....  351,037  07 

From  avails  of  loans  and  treasury  notes,      ■         -  21,256,700  00 

Total  receipts,             -  56,693,450  59 

Add  balance  in  the  treasury,  July  1,  1847,    -        -  1,701,251  25 


Total  means,     -        -  58,394,701  84 


1 38  Finance, 

The  expenditures  (luring  the  samefiscal  year  were    •         58,241,167  24: 


Leaving  balance  in  the  treasury,  July  1,  1848,  of       -         153,534  60 

The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1849,  are— 

From  customs — 1st  quarter — by  actual  returns,    -     -     $8,991,935  07 
From  customs — 2d,  3d,  and  4th  quarters — as  estimated    23,008,064  93 


32,000,000  00 
From  public  lands,       --.*..  3,000,000  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources,     -..•.-       1,200,00000 


36,200,000  00 
From  loans  and  treasury  notes — 1st 

quarter — by  actual  returns,     -         -     $10,127,200  00 
From  loans  and  treasury  notes — 2d, 

3d,  and  4th  quarters,         -  -  10,568,235  30 

■■ 20,695,435  30 


■     Total  receipts,       -  •       66,895,435  30 

Addbalancein  the  treasury,  July  1,1848,  -         ^         •        153,534  60 


Total  means  as  estimated,     57,048,969  90 

EXPENDITURES,  VIZ  : 

The  actual  expenditures  for  the  1st 
quarter  ending  September  30, 1848, 
were  -     "    -  -  -  -    $17,866,104  91 

The   estimated  expenditures   during 

the  other  three  quarters,  from  Oc-  , 

tober  1,  1848,  to  June  30,  1849, 
are — 

Civil   list,   foreign  intercourse,  and 

miscellaneous,       ....      12,169,354  61 

Army  proper,  &c.,         -         -  -  10,464,809  80 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  arming  mi- 
litia, &c.,      1,846,697  29 

Indian  department,       -         -  -  1,58.9,158   18 

Pensions, 722,706  12 

Naval  establishment,  ....     6,089,032  56 

Interest  on  public  debt  and  treasury  notes,    3,585,422  28 

Treasury  notes  outstanding  and  pay- 
able when  presented,      ,■         -        .-        ,,161, Q89  31 

. 54,195,275  06 


Leaving  a  balance  in  the,  treasury,  July  Ij  1849,     ■     -     2,853,694  84 


Coinage  at  the  Mint. — Cotton  Mills  at  Cannelton.         139 

COINAGE  AT  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Amount  of  coinage  at  the  mint  and  branches  to  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1846, $122,480,322  42 

Coinedduring  the  year  1847,  ....  22,655,20657 

Total  to  31st  of  December,  1847,  -  -  145,135,528  99 

COINED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1848. 

January,         ....  $628,895  55 

February,            ....  332,101  86 

March,            ....  518,520  33 

April,         -             -             ...  477,609  29 

May,            ....  287,065  87 

June,         .....  332,065  97 

July        .....  419,052  55 

August,         ....  398,607  87 

September,         ....  651,282  38 

October,        ...            .            .  411,464  50 


4,456,666  17 


Total  amount  of  coinage  to  November  1,  1848,  149,592,195  16 


Total  coinage,  from  March  1, 1845,  to  November  1, 1848,  38,717,909  25 


COTTON  MILLS  AT  CANNELTON,  INDIANA. 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  for  the  publication  of  a  paper  at  Cannelton, 
Indiana,  by  Charles  H.  Mason,  from  which  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  "  fifty 
or  more  gentlemen  of  extended  influence,  high  standing,  large  capital,  and  resi- 
dents of  six  States,  have  united  under  the  most  approved  system  of  association, 
and  determined  to  transfer  the  best  features  of  the  factory  system  to  this  position. 
The  mills  they  are  erecting  are  intended  to  be,  not  only  productive  of  individual 
profit,  but  models  for  imitation." 

This  movement  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  for  an  association  of  so  large  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, possessing  the  character  and  means  attributed  to  these  gentlemen,  must 
challenge  the  consideration  of  capitalists  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  countries 
also.  And  should  success  attend  their  enterprize — of  which  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt — we  predict  that  in  less  than  twenty  years  from  this  date,  a  larger 
quantity  of  cotton  will  be  shipped  up  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  to  be 
manufactured,  than  to  New  Orleans  for  exportation.  The  age  is  pregnant  with 
great  events,  and  where  else  shall  we  find  a  theatre  so  well  adapted  to  their  ex- 
hibition, as  this  broad  Valley  ?  And  when  the  advantages  of  manufacturing  shall 
have  been  fairly  tested  here,  and  made  known  to  the  world,  their  growth  will  not 
be  less  wonderful  than  has  been  the  increase  ol  agricultural  products  in  the  most 
favored  part  of  the  country. 

The  "  Economist"  for  such  is  the  title  of  the  paper  proposed  to  be  published 
at  Cannelton,  "  although  chiefly  devoted  to  the  manufacturing  interest,"  will 
nevertheless  embrace  in  its  design  the  interest  of  every  industrial  pursuit  calcula- 
ted to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country. 

As  pioneers  in  this  great  work,  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  a  coadjutor,  and 
sincerely  hope  that  his  success  may  be  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  cause  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  advocate. 
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"  Vallet  Farmer,"  published  by  Pickering,  Penn  ^  Co.  at  No.  35  Locust  street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Edited  by  H.  Gates  and  E.  Abbot. 
Mr.  Gates  is  known  to  us  as  the  Editor  of  the  Iowa  Farmers'  Advocate,  which 
he  lately  conducted  with  industry  and  ability.  Having  removed  to  this  city  where 
the  facility  of  collecting  matter  is  greater,  we  are  prepared  to  expect  a  publication 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  feel  fully  warranted  m  recommending  the 
"  Valley  Fanner"  to  the  agriculturalists  of  the  west,  as  a  work  highly  worthy 
of  patronage.  It  is  published  monthly  at  one  dollar  per  annum — a  price  so  small 
that  it  is  surely  in  the  power  of  every  farmer  to  subscribe  ^vithout  inconvenience. 

"  The  Western  Register,  a  monthly  Journal  of  Commerce,  Navigation,  Sci- 
ence and  the  Arts.     Published  by  L.  Pickering  Sf  Co. 

The  first  number  of  this  work  is  devoted  principally  to  commercial  and  other 
interesting  statistics.     It  contains  32  pages,  and  is  published  at  $1  per  annum. 

"The  St.  Louis  Magnet.     Designed  to  illustrate  the  Philosophy  of  Human  Na- 
ture.    Doctors  T.  J.  M'Nair,  J.  C.  Heberling,  and  F.  G.  Sitton,  Editors 
and  Proprietors. 
The  January  number  is  the  commencement  of  the  second  series  of  a  work  for- 
merly edited  by  Dr.  M'Nair.    The  Doctor  is  an  original,  and  rather  a  bold  thinker, 
and  his  writings  are  calculated  to  interest  the  curious  inquirer  into  the  economy 
of  Nature. 
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ART.  L— INCREASE  IN  THE  QUANTITY  OF  GflID— ITS  EFFECTS. 

No  age  since  the  christian  era,  has  been  sc  fruitful  in  events  calcu- 
lated to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man,  ana  incite  him  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  than  this  in  which  we  live. 
And  these  events  follow  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  while  we  are 
yet  admirina;  some  brilliant  discovery,  aiTd  contemplating  the  benefits 
which  are  likely  to  result  from  it,  our  speculations  are  arrested  by  the 
announcement  of  some  other,  perhap?  still  more  imposing,  and  not 
less  important.  What  wonderful  agents  are  steam  and  electro-mag- 
netism !  And  did  we  not  know  that  power  has  been  given  unto  man 
to  subdue  the  earth,  we  might  conclude  that  he  had  reached  the  utmost 
limit  of  discovery  in  the  field  of  natural  science  ;  but  these  great 
agents  are  to  be  regarded  only  es  pioneers,  to  open  the  way  in  his 
march  to  a  higher  destiny  ;  for,  lioubtless,  other  agents,  not  less  potent 
and  useful  than  steam  and  electro-magnetism,  remain  yet  undiscovered. 

The  relations  between  tlie  physical  and  moral  world  have  not  been 
sufficiently  observed,  to  enable  us  to  determine  how  far,  or  in  what 
degree,  a  discovery  in  the  science  of  one,  is  calculated  to  enlighten  us 
in  regard  to  the  other;  but  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  every  discovery 
that  is  calculated  to  enlarge  the  means  of  human  comfort,  without  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  labor,  must  tend  to  improve  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  mankind;  and  it  is  a  provision  in  the  economy  of  nature,  not 
less  beautiful  than  benevolent,  that  although  an  individual  may  have 
been  prompted  by  motives  purely  selfish,  to  spend  his  life  in  the  search 
of  some  valuable  discovery,  yet,  whatever  he  achieves  in  natural 
science,  enures  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  race,  and  all  who  choose 
may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

We  have  been  lead  into  these  reflections,  in  connection  with  such 
as  are  suggested  by  the  accounts  of  the  recent  discovery  of  gold  in 
California,  not  because  of  any  merit  involved  in  this  discovery,  but 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  associated  in  the  mind,  with  the  other  great 
events  of  the  age.  And  if  the  quantity  of  gold  should  correspond 
with  the  reports  received  from  that  region,  it  will  be  calculated  to  give 
still  greater  force  and  efficiency  to  the  many  useful  discoveries  in  nat- 
ural science,  which  have  already  produced  such  astonishing  results. 
11 


142  Increase  in  the  Quantity  of  Gold — Its  Effects. 

CoBsidered  simply  as  a  metalic  substance,  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  gold — no  matter  how  great — would  be  of  little  importance  in 
the  private  or  political  economy  of  this  or  any  other  country.  Its 
abundance  would  but  serve  to  lower  the  estimate  which  mankind  place 
on  it  for  ornamental  purposes  ;  and,  entering  into  commerce,  its  price, 
like  that  of  other  metals,  would  be  governed  mainly  by  the  cost  of  its 
production.  But  when  considered  as  money — the  representative  of 
the  value  of  allother  commodities — an  agent  of  exchange  recognized 
and  accredited  by  all  civilized  nations— 'it  is  obvious  that  any  great 
degree  of  increase  or  diminution  in  the  quantity,  is  calculated  to  af- 
fect the  business  and  social  relations  of  every  country ;  more  especially 
if  such  increase  or  diminution  should  suddenly  occur.  But  so  many 
facts  and  circumstances  are  necessary  to  be  known  and  considered,  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  increase  or  diminution,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  predict,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  effects  that  either  would  be  likely  to  produce.  The  gen- 
eral laws  are  plain  and  easily  comprehended  ;  but  the  modifications 
are  infinite,  and  in  mosi  cases  are  not  perceived,  until  brought  to  our 
view  by  the  exigencies  that  daily  arise. 

All  commodities  are  prced  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  money 
which  it  is  supposed  they  would  command  if  brought  into  market ;  but 
as  a  very  small  part  of  the  property  of  a  country  is  in  market  at  any 
one  time,  the  numerical  amoant  of  money  bears  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  aggregate  price  of  other  commodities.  In  the  United 
States  the  proportion  is  about  one  of  specie  to  seventy-five  of  other 
commodities,  including  lands  and  their  products.  The  amount  of 
specie  in  this  country  is  estimated  at  about  $100,000,000,  about  five 
dollars  to  each  individual ;  nearly  one-half  of  this  is  reported  to  be  in 
the  banks.  The  paper  currency  is  estimated  at  about  $125,000,000, 
or  six  dollars  to  each  individual,  making  the  total  circulation  about 
$175,000,000,  or  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  each  individual.  Now, 
supposing  the  placers  of  California  to  produce  $100,000,000  per  an- 
num for  a  series  of  years,  it  would  be  highly  important  that  we  should 
be  able  to  form  some  rational  conclusion  respecting  the  influence  that 
so  large  an  accumulation  of  the  precious  metals  would  have  on  the 
prices  of  property,  and  the  business  relations  of  the  country  ;  otherwise 
we  should  be  in  great  danger  of  running  into  speculations  which 
would  bring  disasters  upon  the  country  that  would  overbalance  the 
benefits  derived  from  an  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of  gold.  If  in 
the  period  of  one  year  the  prices  of  property  and  labor  were  to  ad- 
vance fifty  per  cent,  throughout  this  country,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
would  close  our  manufacturing  establishments  ;  suspend  the  production 
of  iron;  and  put  an  end  to  the  exportation  of  breadstuffs,  if  indeed  it 
did  not  invite  the  importation  of  wheat  from  Europe.  Such  a  state 
of  things,  however,  could  not  long  exist,  for  it  wouid  require  more  gold 
than  we  shall  probably  ever  get  from  California,  to  supply  the  drain 
from  the  country,  that  would  be  occasioned  by  such  an  event.  Some 
intelligent  individuals  seem  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  were  the 
quantity  of  specie  in  the  United  States  doubled,  the  prices  of  property 
would  advance  in  equal  proportion  :  no  error,  we  think,  would  be 
more  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country  than  that  of  acting  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  this  proposition.  It  is  an  inherent  property  of  money 
to  seek  the  best  market,  and,  unless  in  some  way  restrained,  it  is  dif- 
fused throughout  the  commercial  circle  of  the  civilized  world  by  laws 
as  certain  as  that  which  compels  the  mountain  stream  to  the  ocean, 
where  all  the  waters  find  their  level.  Were  the  coinage  of  the  United 
States  increased  to  $100,000,000  per  annum,  it  would  doubtless  make 
money  more  plenty  in  this  than  in  any  other  country,  as  long  as  this 
extraordinary  product  continued ;  but  when  the  amount  received  from 
the  mines  should  begin  to  diminish,  money  would  again  become  scarce, 
and  as  the  mountain  stream,  swollen  by  a  summer  shower,  shrinks  into 
its  natural  channel  as  soon  as  the  rain  ceases,  so  would  this  flood  of 
gold  soon  be  lost  in  the  great  ocean  of  commerce,  and  no  more  would 
remain  than  by  the  laws  of  its  circulation  would  be  required  to  represent 
the  property  and  labor  of  the  country. 

Although  the  quantity  of  money  may  not  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  population  in  different  countries,  yet  the  peculiar  wants  and 
pursuits  of  each  nation  require  a  certain  portion  of  the  entire  sum 
contained  in  the  world  ;  and  if  from  any  cause  the  amount  thus  requir- 
ed should  be  diminished,  it  affects  not  only  the  country  which  suffers 
the  loss,  but  all  others  with  whom  it  carries  on  an  exchange  of  com- 
modities are  in  some  degree  affected  also.  But  a  vacuum  thus  occa' 
sioned  by  an  extraordinary  demand,  cannot  long  remain  ;  for  if  the 
people  continue  to  prosecute  their  former  pursuits,  and  their  general 
economy  should  undergo  no  change,  a  reflux  would  take  place  until 
the  country  again  obtained  its  due  proportion. 

Hence,  in  calculating  the  effects  resulting  from  an  augmentation  in 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  we  should  enrleavor  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  that  the  accumulating  sum  bears  to  the  total  amount  in 
existence.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  government  has  adopted  means 
of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  within  its  jurisdiction, 
and  the  estimates  that  have  come  within  our  observation,  vary  so 
widely,  that  they  are  entitled  to  but  little  respect.  We  notice  in  the 
Merchants'  Magazine,  for  February,  1849,  an  article  from  the  Bank 
Note  List,  published  in  Boston,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  the  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  is  generally  estimatsd  at  ten  thousand 
millions  of  dollars."  This  estimate  is,  doubtless,  too  large,  for  if  we 
adopt  Make  Brun  as  authority,  respecting  the  population  of  the  earth, 
this  sum  would  amount  to  more  than  |15  to  every  individual  in  exis- 
tence, including  both  civilized  and  savage  nations.  The  Liverpool 
Journal  estimates  the  amount  of  money  in  existence  at  £800,000,000, 
about  $4,000,000,000.  This  may  not  be  far  from  the  truth;  and  if  we 
adopt  it  as  a  data  for  calculation,  we  shall  find  that  an  increase  of 
$100,000,000  would  add  only  about  2h  per  cent,  to  the  quantity  in 
existence,  a  rate  of  increase  that  would  scarcely  be  perceived,  when 
diffused  throughout  the  channels  of  commerce. 

Still,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  so  long  as  the  current  continued 
to  flow  through  this  country,  it  would  be  far  more  abundant  here,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  commercial  world  ;  and  this  abundance  would 
doubtless  tend  to  depress  its  value  ;  but  this  tendency  might  be  coun- 
teracted, perhaps,  entirely,  by  the  increased  activity  that  wouldbe  im- 
parted to  business — for,  by  increasing  the  number  and  amount  of  eX' 
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changes  that  take  place  in  other  commodities,  more  money  is  required  ^ 
and  hence  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an  increase  of  money 
depresses  its  value.     We  have  shown  that  the  specie  and  paper  circu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  is  about  $8  60  to  each  individual.     We 
learn  from  a  statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  paper  circulation  in 
this  country,  published  about  twelve  months  since,  that  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  had   a   circulation  of  $23  42,   and    Rhode  Island  of 
$26  05  to  each  individual — assuming  the  census  of  1840  as  the  basis 
of  calculation — while  we  imagine  that  the   circulation   of   Missouri, 
including  both  specie  and  paper,  does  not  exceed  five  dollars  to  each 
individual ;  and  yet,   we  believe  that  common  labor  is  about  as  high 
in  Missouri  as  in    Massachusetts.     This  is,  doubtless,   owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  much  larger  number  of  transaction  requiring  money,  take 
place  in  Massachusetts,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
In   manufacturing  establishments,'  the    operatives    are  paid  weekly ; 
money  is  daily  required  for  the  purchase  of  material ;  board  is  paid  at 
short  intervals,  and  the  products  of  the  establishment  are  continually  in 
market ;  and  so  great  is  the  demand  for  money  to  effect  all  these  ex- 
changes, that  notwithstanding  its  abundance,  it  affects  but  slightly,  if 
at  all,  the  price  of  labor.     Agricultural  districts   require  much  less 
money  than  manufacturing;  for  where  the  farmer  or  planter  carries  on 
business  with  his  own  labor,  much  the  larger  part  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  of  comlort  are  produced  at  the  place  where  they  are  con- 
sumed ;  and  consequently,  no  money  is  required,  as  an  agent,  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  daily  subsistence.     The  increase  of  manufactures, 
and  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  improvement,  demand  an 
increase  of  money  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that,  if  these  two  great  interests 
should  be  wisely  encouraged,  that  we  shall  ever  receive  gold  enough 
from  California  to  depress  its  value ;  and  unless  the  sudden  influx 
should  be  the  cause  of  inciting  a  spirit  of  speculation,  it  will,  instead 
of  breaking  down,  be  the  means  of  building  up  manufactures  in  this 
country.     It  will  also  enable  us  to  extend  our  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, without  the   aid  of  foreign  capital ;  and  thus,  instead  of 
transmitting  the  profits  arising  from  these  works  abroad,  for  the  benefit 
of  foreigners,  the  dividends  will  remain  at  home,  to  be  enjoyed  by  our 
own  people.     If  we  desire  to  retain  an  increased  quantity  of  gold  in 
this  country,  we  must  enlarge  those  branches  of  industry  that  require 
its  use,  and  create  new  commodities,  such  as  railways  and  other  works 
of  improvement,  that  will  not  only  require  money  in  their  construc- 
tion, but  which  will  also  require  a  certain  quantity  to  represent  their 
value,  when  completed.     Should  we  fail  to  do  this,  a  great  influx  of 
gold  would  only  serve  to  raise  the  prices  of  property  and  labor,  and 
this  would  drive  it  out -of  the  country  as  fast  as  it  came  in,  and  tend 
to  check  rather  than  to  promote  its  prosperity. 

Reasoning  from  the  hypothesis  that  the  quantity  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia is  as  large  as  it  is  represented,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are 
about  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  untried  state  of  things — one  that  calls 
for  the  profoundest  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  statesman,  the  philos- 
opher, and  the  man  of  business.  Much  will  depend  on  the  policy  of 
the  general  government,  in  regard  to  the  privilege  of  collecting  the 
metal.     Gold  washing  is  a  business  that  can  be  carried  on  success-* 
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fully,  without  any  other  capital  than  a  willing  mind  and  a  strong  arm  ; 
and  it  is  doubtless  the  true  policy  of  the  government  to  prevent  the 
gold  lands  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  capitalists  and  speculators. 
Let  the  government  allow  every  one  to  work  who  will,  and  for  once 
in  the  history  of  man,  give  to  the  operative  the  full  benefit  of  his  labor, 
after  charging  a  reasonable  compensation  for  protecting  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  privilege.  The  views  of  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  expressed  on  this  subject  in  the  Senate,  a  few  days 
since,  so  fully  coincide  with  our  own,  that  we  extract  the  following 
paragraph  from  his  speech,  as  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 
Speaking  of  the  gold  lands,  he  says  : 

"  Instead  of  hoarding,  and  holding  them  up,  and  selling  in  driblets, 
lay  them  open  to  industry  and  enterprise.  Lay  them  open  to  natural 
capital — to  labor — to  the  man  that  has  stout  arms  and  a  willing  heart. 
Give  all  a  fair  chance.  It  is  no  matter  who  digs  up  the  gold,  or 
where  it  goes.  The  digger  will  not  eat  it,  and  it  will  go  where  com- 
merce will  carry  it.  The  nations  which  have  industry — which  have 
agriculture  and  manufactures — they  will  get  the  gold,  provided  al- 
ways, that  they  keep  out  small  paper  money.  Not  sales,  but  permits, 
is  the  proper  mode  to  follow,  and  the  only  practicable  mode.  People 
are  going  to  California  to  dig,  and  dig  they  will.  A  wise  legislation 
would  regulate,  not  frustrate  their  enterprise." 

These  views  are  sound  and  statesman-like,  and  we  trust  that  they 
will  be  adopted  by  the  national  legislature.  But  we  cannot  sympa- 
thise with  the  honorable  Senator  in  his  regret  "that  we  have  these 
mines  in  California."  It  may  be  true,  as  he  states,  that  gold  mining 
"is  a  pursuit  which  the  experience  of  all  nations  shows  to  be  both 
impoverishing  and  demoralizing  to  a  nation  ;"  but  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  poverty  and  immorality  are  necessary  consequences  of 
mining  for  gold.  The  principle  involved  in  the  use  of  money  may  be 
regarded  as  essential  to  a  state  of  civilization  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  man  could  have  emerged  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  without 
its  use ;  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  attribute  of  Divine  be- 
nevolence, to  suppose  that  this  essential  agent  of  civilization  could 
not  be  obtained  withrut  incurring  the  penalty  of  degradation  to  those 
who,  happening  to  possess  the  country  in  which  it  is  found,  are  the 
first  to  collect  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  race.  And  should  we  admit 
what  is  generally  believed,  that  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  America 
impoverished  and  degraded  Spain,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  point 
of  civilization  among  christian  nations  ;  yet,  before  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  same  cause  will  produce  similar  effects  in  this 
country,  we  should  take  into  consideration  the  genius  of  the  people 
that  compose  these  respective  nations;  and  also,  the  political,  reli- 
gious, and  social  institutions  by  which  the  one  has  been  governed  for 
the  last  three  centuries,  and  which  govern  the  other  at  the  present  day, 
During  the  age  of  gold,  the  government  of  Spain  was  a  monarchy  ; 
and  a  high  military  spirit  mingled  with  a  religious  devotion,  constituted 
a  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Spanish  people.  Few  dis- 
coveries   had    then   been    made  in  the    principles    of  labor-saving 
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machinery  ;  the  power  of  steam  was  unknown;  and  the  idea  of  internal 
improvements,  for  the  purposes  of  internal  commerce  and  travel,  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  people   of  that  age.     And  hence, 
few,  or  no  great  objects  of  profitable  improvement  existed.     Enormous 
sums  were  appropriated  to  tlie  erection  of  palaces,  churches,  and  for- 
tifications; but  these  lacked  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  property 
— they  were    not  transferable  ;  and  therefore  required  no  money  to 
represent  their  value  when  completed;  and  there  being  no  increase  of 
commodities  at  home,  to  represent  the  increase  of  the  precious  metals, 
they  went,  in  despite  of  all  restrictions,  in  search  of  a  foreign  market ; 
and  when  the  mines  began  to   fail,  Spain  became  poor,  because  she 
had  neglected  the  improvement  of  her  soil,  and  had  done  nothing  to 
increase  the  volume  of  useful  commodities.    And  a  reliance  on  foreign 
commerce,  and  the  love  of  adventure  in  search  of  the  precious  metals, 
having  unfitted  her  people  for  those  industrial  pursuits  so  essential  to 
a  high  state  of  civilization,  she  became  degraded  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence.    But,  happily  for  us,  we  live  under  institutions  far  more  fa- 
vorable to   the  advancement  of  civilization.     The  genius  of  the  age 
prompts  the.human  mind  to  the  discovery  of  new  agents  in  the  produc- 
tion of  useful  commodities — to  enlarge  and  diversify  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  of  comfort — to  break  down  the  natural  barriers  that  have 
been  supposed  to  obstruct  human  sympathy,   and  make   enemies  of 
those  who  dwell  on  different  sides — to  extend  the  social  horizon  and 
fraternize  the  inhabitants  of  every  clime,  by  bringing  them  in  closer 
communion  with  each  other.     The  prosecution  and  consummation  of 
these  great  objects,  demand   an  increase  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
we  rejoice  that  they  have  been  discovered  so  opportunely.   And  free 
from  all  apprehension  that  this  discovery  will  impoverish  or  demoral- 
ize the  nation,  we   say  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
"  lay  the  mines  open  to  industry  and  enterprise  ;"  let  gold  flow  freely 
throughout  the  land — it  will  be  found  a  most  potent  agent  in  building 
up  manufactures — in  constructing  railroads — in  stimulating   agricul- 
ture— in   opening  the  mines   of  coal,  of  iron,  of  copper,   and  other 
useful  metals ;  and  although  the  quantity  should  be  as  abundant  as 
indicated  by  the  most  favorable  report,  yet  it  will  not  be  too  great  for 
the  development  of  our 'v  ast  resources  ;  nor  more  than  sufficient  to  rep- 
resent the  increased  amount  of  property  which  it  will  be  the  means  of 
creating.     In  the  beginning,  however,  it  will  doubtless  be  the  cause  of 
disturbing,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  perhaps  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness.    The  number  of  ships  already  taken  up  for  California,  has  seri- 
ously affected  the  price  of  freights,  and  will,  consequently,  affect  the 
price  of  produce  ;  but  it  will  favor  manufactures  and  tend  to  build  up 
a  home  market.     The  want  of  vessels,  however,  cannot  long  continue  ; 
for  the  ship  builders  will  soon  supply  the  demand  ;  and  thus,  we  per- 
ceive, that  already  an  increase  of  money   is  required  to  represent  the 
value  of  several  hundred  vessels,  before  the  gold  has  reached  the 
States. 

Should  the  mines  turn  out  as  productive  as  they  are  represented, 
the  first  influx  of  considerable  quantities  of  gold  will,  doubtless,  incite 
a  spirit-  of  speculation  ;  and  we  have  more  to  apprehend  from  this 
than  from  any  thing  else  connected  with  the  discovery  ;  but  this  is  an 
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evil  that  cures  itself,  in  time,  and  though  much  to  be  deprecated,  is 
not  altogether  void  of  good ;  for  a  spirit  of  speculation  frequently 
prompts  men  to  undertake  enterprises  that  might  otherwise  have  slum- 
bered for  ages;  and  although  they  may  fail  for  a  time,  yet,  perhaps, 
enough  is  done  to  establish  their  practicability  and  usefulness,  and 
thus  open  the  way  to  the  consummation  of  some  important  improve- 
ment. 

We  freely  admit,  however,  that  gold  mining  is  unfavorable  to  the 
moral  improvement  of  those  who  are  immediately  engaged  in  it ;  but 
we  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  employment  calculated  to 
demoralize  an  individual  whose  moral  principles  are  sound  and  well 
established.  Unhappily,  however,  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  and 
more  especially  of  such  as  engage  in  gold  mining,  are  governed  more 
by  the  ordinary  observances  and  conventional  restraints  of  society, 
than  by  principles  that  may  be  called  their  own  ;  and  when  these  ob- 
servances and  restraints  are  removed,  as  must  be  the  case  when  a  large 
number  of  men  are  collected  together  in  the  mountains  and  forests, 
they  are  left  with  no  better  guide  for  their  actions  than  their  selfish 
propensities,  and  doubtless  become  more  licentious  ;  but  this  is  owing  to 
a  change  of  circumstances  rather  than  to  a  change  of  morals.  From 
this  cause,  the  social  condition  of  California  is  likely  to  suffer  deterio- 
ration as  long  as  the  mines  continue  highly  productive.  Nor  can  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country  be  developed  as  long  as  labor 
continues  at  present  prices ;  and  hence,  so  far  as  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia are  concerned,  we  agree  with  Senator  Benton,  that  the  sooner 
the  mines  are  exhausted,  the  better  for  them. 

The  settlement  of  Oregon  and  California  by  a  civilized  race,  com- 
pletes the  circle  of  civilization  around  the  globe,  in  the  temperate  zone 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  iS  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  social  history  of  man.  Had  those  regions  contained 
no  other  inducements  for  settlement  than  such  as  the  soil  and  climate 
afforded,  the  growth  of  their  population  would  have  been  slow,  and 
generations  might  have  passed  away  before  our  possessions  on  the 
Pacific  coast  would  have  added  anything  to  our  national  wealth,  or 
prosperity  ;  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  extension  of  civili- 
zation around  the  earth,  would  have  been  delayed  to  an  indefinite 
period. 

One  who  recognizes  the  principle,  that  there  is  a  Providence  which 
directs  the  destiny  of  nations,  will  delight  to  contemplate  the  facts 
connected  with  the  location  and  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  If 
that  higher  state  of  civilization,  which  is  based  on  the  christian  re- 
ligion, is  ever  to  prevail  throughout  the  earth,  it  can  only  be  established 
by  increasing  the  intercourse  between  its  inhabitants.  Commerce,  of 
which  money  is  an  essential  element,  is  the  great  agent  of  civilization  ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  through  its  means  alone,  can  the 
many  hundred  millions  of  Asia  be  christianized.  Nor  does  it  seem 
possible  that  much  progress  can  be  made  in  this  great  work,  until  a 
more  direct  and  speedy  communication  is  opened  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans ;  and  what  other  agent  so  efficient  in  bringing 
about  this  result,  as  a  large  deposit  of  gold  near  the  Pacific  coast  ? 
When  we  consider  that  the  existence  of  this  o;old  has  been  known  for 
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a  century,  and  that  it  has  remained  untouched  through  all  this  time, 
we  can  scarcely  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  was  reserved  as  the  means 
of  opening  a  communication  between  the  two  great  oceans,  through 
the  heart  of  the  American  continent.  Should  this  important  work  be 
consummated,  we  shall  then  require  a  large  addition  to  our  present 
stock  of  the  precious  metals,  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  immense 
commerce  which  will  at  once  be  opened  between  this  country  and  the 
continent  of  Asia,  Australia,  and  the  rich  Islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
With  so  many  objects  demanding  an  augmentation  in  the  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals,  we  conclude  there  is  no  just  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  any  material  depression  will  take  place  in  their  value, 
even  if  the  quantity  of  gold  in  California  should  be  equal  to  the  most 
extravagant  accounts.  And  hence  we  regard  these  mines  as  an  im- 
portant element  of  national  wealth,  and  of  national  greatness;  calcu- 
lated to  quicken  the  development  of  the  vast  resources  of  this  country ; 
to  enlarge  our  intercourse  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  advance 
the  cause  of  civilization  throughout  the  world. 


ART.  II.— COMMERCE  OP  THE  EAST— NO.  V. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  RAILWAY. 


BY   J.   LOUGHDCROUGH,   ESCJ. 


Objection  as  to  snows  answered  — Direct  benefits  of  a  Railway — 1.  Tbe  employment  it  will  give — 
2.  Increase  of  commercial  facilities — 3.  Value  of  lands — 4.  Repairs,  &c. — 5.  Increase  of  in- 
terior trade — B.  Increase  of  civilization — 7.  New  lands  made  productive— 8.  Diversity  of 
pursuits  and  products — 9.  Bind  us  to  California — 10.  Bring  out  minerals  of  the  mountains— 
11.  Pastoral  regions — 12.  Saving  in  ships — 13.  Amounts  paid  by  whaling  ships — 14.  Outlet 
for  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi — 15.  Description  of  all  the  countries  of  Eastern  Asia — 16. 

This  road  will  give  impulse  toothers Historical  account  of  a  canal  across  Egypt,  and  modern 

projects  of  Mohammed  Ali — Invasion  of  it  by  Napoleon — Description  of  route  to  India  now 
in  use  through  Egypt — Some  accouut  of  the  currents,  trade-winds,  and  monsoons  of  the  Indian 
Seas  — Canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec — Comparison  of  advantages  of  the  routes 
through  Egypt,  through  the  Isthmus,  and  across  our  continent — Political  errors — Moral  effects 
of  opening  a  new  route  to  China. 

Before  proceeding  to  sum  up  the  advantages  of  a  railway  to  the 
Pac'fic,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  an  objection  which  has  been  urged 
seriously,  as  respects  the  practicability  of  the  work.  The  objection 
is,  that  it  would  be,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  rendered  useless  by 
the  snows.  As  this  objection  was  once  suggested  to  the  writer  by  an 
intelligent  member  of  Congress,  it  deserves  consideration.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  result  of  numerous  enquiries,  addressed  to  able  engineers  : 

If  a  railway  be  covered  by  loet  snow,  some  inches  deep,  there  is 
some  danger  that  the  passage  of  cars  over  it  will  press  it  into  a  sheet 
of  ice ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  there  is  not  sufficient  friction  to 
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enable  the  cars  to  move  forward.  The  wheels  revolve  rapidly,  but  no> 
progress  is  made.  Again,  in  deep  cuts,  if  large  masses  of  wet  snow- 
are  drifted  in  upon  the  rails,  the  impediment  is  nearly  equal  to  a  bank 
of  ice.  On  the  contrary,  dry  snow  constitutes  no  impediment  at  all. 
If  thin,  it  does  not  hurt ;  and,  if  fifty  feet  deep,  a  car  will  plunge 
through  it  as  easily  as  through  a  fog  bank.  A  wet  snow  is  very  rare 
on  the  western  border  of  Missouri,  and  a  few  miles  west  of  it  never 
occurs.  But,  why  may  not  a  railway  be  elevated  a  couple  of  feet? 
This  would  avoid  the  whole  difficulty  with  entire  certainty. 

The  benefits  to  be  anticipated  from  the  construction  of  this  great 
work,  are — 

1.  The  employment  it  will  afford  to  large  numbers  of  individuals, 
who  are  now  profitlessly  engaged  in  pursuits  which  are  not  sufficiently 
diversified  to  be  productive.  There  are  thousands  of  able  bodies  and 
willing  minds  now  in  this  Union,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands 
which  Europe  is  anually  pouring  upon  our  shores. 

2.  By  increasing  the  facilities  for  getting  to  a  market,  the  capital 
and  labor  now  unproductively  employed  in  seeking  one,  would  be 
applied  to  the  production  of  wealth.  This  would  enable  the  farmer 
to  multiply  his  products ;  and  this  multiplication  would  again  enable 
the  manufacturer  to  set  more  machinery  to  work,  and  give  more  em- 
ployment to  labor,  and  the  final  result  would  be  a  larger  surplus  to 
sell  or  exchange  with  foreign  nations. 

3.  The  value  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  such  a  road  would  be 
instantly  quadrupled,  because  the  facilities  for  getting  to  a  market 
would  render  the  products  of  agriculture  more  valuable. 

4.  The  construction,  care,  and  repair  of  the  railway,  will  require  a 
permanent  force  of  able  bodied  men  ;  and  these  men  will  require  a 
large  amount  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  articles. 

5.  It  will  treble  the  interior  trade  of  the  Union,  by  giving  a  new 
impulse  to  industry,  and  rendering  it  profitable  to  exchange  many  ar- 
ticles of  consumption,  which  cannot  now  be  profitably  exchanged,  in 
consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  facilities. 

6.  A  broad  belt  of  civilization  will  span  the  continent,  diffusing 
its  invigorating  and  wholesome  principles,  and  habits,  through  regions 
which  otherwise  must  remain  savage  and  desolate  for  ages  to  come. 

7.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  land  will  find  a  profitable  market, 
and  be  ma^le  to  yield  the  elements  of  comfort  and  happiness,  which 
otherwise  must  forever  remain  uninhabited  and  unproductive. 

8.  It  will  diversify  the  pursuits  of  our  people,  and  thus  save  large 
amounts  which  now  seek  a  foreign  market ;  and,  by  introducing  a 
greater  variety  into  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country,  exchanges 
will  be  multiplied. 

9.  It  will  bind  us,  as  with  a  band  of  iron,  to  our  colonies  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  great  mountain  barriers  which  it  was  once 
thought  nature  herself  had  erected  to  separate  nations  from  each  other, 
will  no  longer  present  an  impediment  to  political  and  social  unity; 
and  we  will  secure,  free  of  duty,  an  interior  commerce  more  widely 
extended,  more  divQrsified,  and  more  productive  than  the  world  has 
vet  witnessed.  The  thronging  millions  who  are  destined  to  fringe  the 
i-'acific,  instead  of  growing  up  into  power  and  splendor,  as  aliens  to 
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our  institutions,  laws,  and  principles,  and  rivals  and  enemies  in  trade, 
will  be  united  to  us  by  common  sympathies,  opinions,  habits,  laws  and 
constitutions.  Civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  life-spring  of  all  our 
prosperity,  will  diffuse  their  invigorating  influences  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  thus  give  to  the  whole  continent  onen:otive  power. 

10.  Within  the  recesses  of  the  great  mountain  chains  wliich  stretch 
for  hundreds  of  miles  west  of  the  south  pass,  arc  embosomed  numer- 
ous and  rich  mines  of  the  precious  and  useful  metals.  These  mines 
can  never  be  worked  to  advantage,  or  their  wealth  brought  out  and 
diffused,  without  a  railway. 

11.  West  of  the  States  there  is  the  finest  pastoral  region  in  the 
world — and  the  like  is  true  as  respects  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ;  and  the  water  power  and  coal  in  upper  Oregon  and  Cal- 
ifornia, areexhaustless.  Here,  then,  the  raw  material  and  the  manu- 
facturing power  lie  side  by  side  ;  but  these  will  remain  utterly  wasted 
and  unproductive  without  a  railway. 

12.  Should  this  tfoad  be  constructed,  a  large  amount  would  be  an- 
nually saved  in  consequence  of  the  trade  crossing  the  continent,  in- 
stead of  rounding  Cape  Horn,  a  dangerous  Cape,  where  many  losses 
have  already  occurred. 

13.  There  are  now  annually  employed  in  the  Pacific  three  hundred 
whaling  vessels.  They  are  compelled  to  re- cooper  once  or  twice  a 
year.  Heretofore  and  now  they  seek  the  ports  of  South  America  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  to  do  so.  The  average  expenditure  of  these 
vessels  is  one  and  a  half  millions.  Complete  this  road  and  these  ves- 
sels will  resort  to  San  Francisco,  because  they  would  there  be  in  di- 
rect communication  with  owners  and  friends  ;  they  would  be  free  from 
lawless  seizures  and  port  charges,  and  they  would,  above  all,  be  in  the 
waters  of  the  Union,  and  under  the  protection  of  its  glorious  flag. 

14.  Once  finish  this  great  work,  and  we  shall  have  a  market  which 
can  never  fail  for  all  our  surplus  products  of  every  kind.  Whenever 
the  equilibrium  of  trade  should  be  disturbed  by  European  wars,  or  do- 
mestic accidents,  or  providential  inflictions,  and  thus  a  surplus  should 
be  collected  in  any  branch  of  industry,  which  could  find  no  home  or 
European  markets,  this  will  prove  a  certain,  and  safe,  and  profitable 
outlet.  How  mucli  will  be  thus  saved  from  perishing  ?  and  how  much 
will  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  and  other  conditions  of  trade,  be 
steadied  ?  In  truth,  a  market  which  may  at  all  times  be  resorted  to, 
without  danger  of  glutting,  will  operate  like  a  balance  wheel  upon  the 
whole  commercial  system  of  the  country,  and  relieve  us  from  all  those 
sudden  changes,  and  perpetual  and  unanticipated  fluctuations  and 
revulsions,  which  have  hitherto  rendered  all  commerce  a  species  of 
gaming,  and  been  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  depravity  of  principles 
with  which  we  are  afllicted  in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

It  will  make  this  basin  of  the  Mississippi  the  centre  of  the  world's 
civilization;  the  home  of  plenty,  the  seat  of  science  and  the  arts,  and 
we  shall  hold  at  the  same  time  the  sceptre  of  power.  With  the  finest 
climate  on  the  globe — healthful  and  salubrious — mineral  resources  ex- 
baustless,  and  soil  which,  with  moderate  culture,  .will  teem  with  all 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  we  need  only  the  stimulus  of  a 
d£mand  io\)n\\^  into  existence  all  the  elements  of  wealth  and  splendor. 
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The  construction  of  this  road  will  create  that  demand.  It  is  some- 
times supposed  that  the  expense  of  transportation  across  the  continent 
and  the  Pacific  would  be  so  great,  that  the  new  route  to  China  could 
not  be  made  to  rival  that  at  present  in  use.  This  is  a  mistake.  For 
ships  freight  is  estimated  by  a  measurement  of  forty  feet  to  the  ton,  and 
for  railroads  by  weight.  Young  Hyson  teas  (the  heaviest  description, 
compared  in  weight  and  bulk  with  flour,)  require  two  tons  measure- 
ment to  one  ton  weight,  and  $7  per  ton  measurement  from  China  to 
Oregon  would  be  a  large  freight,  compared  with  the  present  rate  from 
here  to  Europe  ;  and,  at  one  cent  per  ton,  per  mile,  weight,  (an  amount 
of  toll  sufficient  to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  and  yield  dividends,)  the 
cost  to  St.  Louis  would  be  $10 — whole  cost  from  China,  for  a  ton 
weight,  $24.  But  there  is  no  need  of  this  road  being  made  to  yield  a 
dividend.  It  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  only  productive  enough  in 
tolls  to  keep  it  in  repair;  and  a  half  cent  per  mile  per  ton  would  be 
ample  for  this  purpose.  This  would  make  the  cost  of  a  ton  weight  of 
tea,  from  China  to  St.  Louis,  $19.  • 

Again,  corn  can  be  taken  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific  at  25  cents 
per  bushel,  and  for  15  cents  more  to  China — whole  cost  40  cents — and 
it  will  be  worth  there  75  cents  per  bushel.  Wheat  can  be  taken  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific  for  $1  per  barrel,  and  50  cents  more  to  China, 
and  will  be  worth  there  $10  to  $15.  These  articles  cannot  now  be 
taken  to  the  east  with  profit,  because  of  bulk  and  weight,  and  the  sea 
voyage  through  the  tropics  ;  and  their  transportation  can  be  performed, 
by  sail  vessels,  in  less  than  half  the  time  now  consumed  from  Canton 
to  London.  But,  if  steamers  are  placed  on  the  line  from  Francisco  to 
China,  the  trip  may  be  made  from  London  in  forty  days,  from  New  York 
in  twenty-eight  days,  and  from  St.  Louis  in  twenty-five  days.  We  have 
no  other  articles  heavier,  in  proportion  to  size  and  cost,  than  corn  and 
wheat ;  and,  if  this  outlet  for  the  products  of  industry  shall  be  created, 
who  will  undertake  to  calculate  the  limits  of  our  productive  energies? 
But,  with  all  that  science,  skill,  industry  and  numbers  can  accomplish, 
we  shall  be  still  unable  to  supply  the  new  demand.     For, 

15.  Of  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  the  earth, 
six  hundred  are  in  the  islands  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
These  six  hundred  millions  have  been  in  the  rear  of  the  Europeans. 
They  are  very  poor  navigators,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  give  up  to  us 
the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  Pacific.  Their  ancient  habits  will  be 
broken — the  spell  of  ages  will  be  removed — and,  stimulated  by  com- 
merce, they  will  awaken  to  a  new  life,  and  manifest  new  tendencies. 
These  people  are  now  subsisted,  for  the  most  part,  upon  rice  and  pulse. 
We  will  take  to  them  meat  and  bread,  and  metalic  implements,  and 
they  will  eagerly  grasp  the  proffered  benefit.  Look  upon  ihe  map,  and 
behold  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  lands  which  this  road  will  open 
to  American  trade. 

The  Russian  possessions,  north  of  us,  are  not  inconsiderable.  They 
now  need  supplies  of  meat  and  bread,  for  which  they  are  able  to  give 
furs  ;  and  these  furs  are  equal  to  cash  in  Asia. 

Manchuria,  or  Manchoo  Tartary,  is  the  northern  division  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  The  Sea  of  Okhotsk  is  its  outlet.  Into  this  sea 
empties  the  river  Saghalin,  in  latitude  53  deg.,  and  east  longitude  141 
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(leg.  north  of  the  Island  of  Japan.  This  river  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  is  navigable  for  an  immense  distance.  Rising  in 
Mongolia,  it  winds  through  a  part  of  Russia,  and  drains  in  its  course 
near  900,000  square  miles.  It  is  the  only  outlet  for  this  vast  region. 
The  population  of  this  region  is  unknown.  Those  of  the  northern 
portion  are  nomadic,  but  the  southern  are  agricultural.  Who  can 
estimate  the  value  of  trade  here? 

The  Islands  of  Japan,  extending  from  latitude  50  deg.  to  30  deg., 
and  in  longitude  128  deg.  to  150  deg.,  come  next.  The  population  of 
these  Islands  are  estimated  at  50,000,000,  at  the  lowest.  They  are, 
at  present,  even  more  jealous  of  foreigners  than  the  Chinese  ;  but  ne- 
cessity will  soon  open  their  ports.  They  are  industrious  and  skilful. 
Silks,  teas,  and  a  variety  of  manufactures  are  produced  by  them. 
They  possess  large  mineral  resources,  especially  of  copper. 

Next  in  order  is  the  broad  empire  of  China,  between  20  and  GO  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  70  and  140  degrees  of  east  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  The  papulation  was  estimated  in  1813  at  367,000,000 
by  official  reports,  and  other  accounts  say  more.  The  provinces  of 
this  great  empire  are,  1st:  Pe-chi-li,  of  which  Pekin  is  the  capital. 
The  population  is  16,702,763,  and  that  of  Pekin  from  one  to  three 
millions.  Its  area  is  58,949  square  miles.  This  province  is  nearly  a 
sandy  desert.  Mr.  GutzlafF  says,  "  as  the  country  here  yields  very  few 
productions,  and  Pekin  consumes  immense  quantities  of  stores,  the 
imports  are  very  large."  2.  The  Shan  Tung  province,  south  and  east  of 
the  first.  Its  area  is  56,800  square  miles,  and  its  population  28,968,- 
760.  The  two  emporia  are  Ting-choo-foo  and  Kaii-choo-foo.  The 
Grand  Canal  runs  through  a  part  of  this  province.  The  capital  is  Te* 
nan-foo.  The  coal  mines  of  this  province  supply  the  empire.  3.  The 
provinces  of  Keang-soo  and  Gan-hwuy  lie  on  the  south  of  the  last, 
area  81,500  square  miles;  population  72,011,500.  These  are  the 
most  fertile  and  populous  provinces  of  China.  In  this  district  is  Nan- 
kin, the  great  city  of  Loo-choo,  and  other  large  towns.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  rich,  cultivated,  ingenious  and  industrious.  Here  are  the 
finest  silk  manufactories.  The  Yang-tse-Keang,  a  large  river,  flows 
through  this  district.  There  are  also  some  other  navigable  streams, 
and  the  Grand  Canal  passes  through  its  entire  length.  It  is  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  China.  At  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  is  the  city 
of  Changhae,  the  western  terminus  of  our  proposed  line  of  steamers. 
4.  Honan  lies  west  of  the  last  mentioned.  Its  area  is  6,200  square 
miles,  and  population  23,037,171.  It  is  said  this  was  the  first  tract  of 
land  inhabited  by  the  Chinese.  The  capital  is  Kai-fung-foo,  a  large 
city.  The  mighty  river  Hoangho  flows  through  the  entire  province, 
and  is  navigable  the  whole  distance.  5.  Next  is  Chi-Kiang,  emphat- 
ically called  the  land  of  silks  and  teas.  Its  area  is  57,200  square 
miles,  and  population  26,256,784.  These  are  the  most  polished  peo- 
ple of  the  empire.  The  Island  of  Chusan  is  on  its  coast.  Ning-po,  the 
port  for  foreigners,  is  opposite  Chusan,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor. 
Hang-choo,  its  capital,  ranks  only  second  to  Pekin.  This  province 
is  the  great  tea  producing  and  silk  manufacturing  district.  The  Grand 
Canal  passes  through  it.  6.  The  province  of  Fuh-Keen  is  on  the  south 
af  the   last.     Its   area  is  57,150  square   miles   and  its   population 
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.14,7'7'7,410.  Formosa  is  in  front  of  this  province.  The  southern 
portion  is  barren  ;  the  northern  fertile  in  grain  and  teas.  Here  the 
black  tea  is  mostly  produced.  It  has  a  number  of  fine  harbors  through 
■which  there  is  an  active  trade.  Among  the  principal  of  these,  open 
to  foreign  trade,  is  the  residence  of  many  rich  merchants.  Three  hun- 
dred large  junks  belong  to  this  port.  Foo-chow-foo,  the  capital,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  river  Min,  which  is  navigable  for  large  ships  within  ten 
miles  of  the  city.  The  Island  of  Formosa  is  very  fertile,  producing 
sugar,  rice,  camphor,  &c.  It  also  has  rich  beds  of  coal.  7.  TheKiang- 
si  is  directly  west  of  the  two  last  provinces  ;  its  area  is  2*7,000  square 
miles  and  population  30,427,000  ;  it  is  amazingly  fertile,  and  has  some 
large  cities.  The  great  Yang-tse-Keang  crosses  its  northern  border, 
and  one  of  its  branches  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  province. 
8.  Directly  west  of  the  last  are  Hou-quang-now,  Hoo-pi,  and  Hoonan, 
with  an  area  of  168,300  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  36,022,605, 
It  is  said  to  be  fertile  and  to  have  some  large  cities.  The  Yang-tse- 
Keang  flows  entirely  through.  9.  South  of  the  Melin  mountains  we 
come  to  the  province  of  Quang-tong,  fronting  the  China  Sea;  its  area 
is  97,100  square  miles,  and  population  19,170,000.  Its  principal  city 
is  Canton,  which,  until  1842,  was  the  only  port  open  to  foreigners.  Its 
population  is  one  million.  It  is  about  seventy-five  miles  inland  on  the 
Choo-Keang  river.  M'Clelland  says  of  Canton  before  1842,  "The 
great  mass  of  the  foreign  commerce  (estimated  at  $80,000,000  per  an- 
num,) is  carried  on  by  the  English  and  Americans."  10.  Kwang-si  is 
situated  directly  west  of  the  last  and  communicates  with  Canton  by  a 
large  navigable  river.  Its  area  is  87,800  square  miles  and  population 
7,313,895,     Its  produces  abundance  of  grain  and  has  rich  beds  of  ore. 

The  foregoing  are  only  the  provinces  directly  on  the  coast,  or  which 
are  connected  with  it  by  rivers  of  size. 

The  aggregate  population  of  these  provinces  is  274,667,977.  The 
interior  provinces  trade  freely  with  these.  Some  of  the  rivers  of 
China  even  rival  the  Missouri.  Such  are  the  Saghalin,  Pi-ho,  Who- 
ang-ho,  &c.  The  Yang-tse-Keang  (Son  of  the  Sea,)  takes  its  rise  in 
the  Pe-hing  Mountains,  in  Thibet.  After  a  long  and  tortuous  course, 
it  enters  the  Chinese  Empire,  winds  through  the  richest  portion  of  the 
country,  and  the  most  numerous  population  on  the  globe;  and,  after 
crossing  the  whole  Empire,  and  watering  by  its  branches  an  immeifse 
and  fertile  region,  enters  the  Ocean  in  north  latitude  31  deg.,  just  in 
front  of  the  great  city  of  Changhae.  It  is  4,000  miles  long,  and  nav- 
igable to  Thibet. 

The  population  here  given,  is  taken  from  the  imperial  census  of 
some  years  back.  According  to  the  best  and  most  recent  estimates,  it 
now  exceeds  450,000,000.  The  people  of  China  are  a  sober,  industri- 
ous, and  pains-taking  people.  In  some  branches  of  manufacture  they 
rival,  and  in  others  surpass,  all  other  people.  In  teas,  they  have  no 
rival;  plain  silks  they  can  make  cheaper  than  any  other  nation. 
They  have  an  abundance  of  raw  silk  for  export.  Some  of  their  goods 
are  richer  than  similar  fabrics  of  other  countries.  They  produce  drugs, 
oamphor,  rhubarb,  and  other  medicaments  for  all  the  world;  and  they 
can  produce  a  supply  of  sugar  for  the  whole  world.  They  use  but  lit- 
tle machinery,  the  population  being  dense  and  labor  cheap.     We  can 
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multiply  their  productive  power  by  introducing  improvements.  They 
import  manufactured  cotton,  woolen  goods,  and  metalic  implements 
from  England.  From  Bombay,  Calcutta,  &c.,  they  import  400,000 
bales  of  cotton,  and  $20,000,000  worth  of  opium.  They  also  import 
a  variety  of  articles  from  the  neighboring  seas  and  islands.  They  need 
our  flour,  maize,  meats,  and  all  our  productions  fit  for  food.  These 
articles  cannot  now  be  taken  to  them ;  but  create  this  railway,  and  it 
"will  be  done  at  once.  But,  this  road  will  create  other  productive 
sources  of  trade. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  situated  in  north  latitude  20  deg.,  and  west 
longitude  156  deg.,  are  distant  from  Francisco  2,160  miles.  The  pop- 
ulation is  108,000.  Their  present  imports  are  $475,000,  and  exports 
$460,000.  They  are  fertile,  and  produce  sugar  of  fine  quality.  They 
have  become  almost  civilized.  In  1831,  they  owned  14  vessels,  of 
2,630  tons  aggregate. 

The  Polynesian  Islands  have  a  population  of  1,500,000.  They  are 
fertile,  and  produce  a  great  variety  of  articles.  Their  inhabitants  are 
naked  and  barbarous ;  but,  like  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  commerce 
will  civilize  them. 

The  Island  of  New  Guinea,  in  south  latitude  0  deg.,  and  longitude 
from  120  deg.  to  150  deg.,  has  an  area  of  305,540  square  miles.  The 
inhabitants  are  agricultural,  and  anxious  for  trade. 

Australia,  in  10  deg.  south  latitude,  and  from  113  deg.  to  153  deg.  east 
longitude,  is  in  length  1,750  miles.  Its  coast  line  is  7,750  miles.  It 
has  an  area  of  3,000,000  square  miles,  and  a  colonial  population  of 
160,000,  and  a  native  one  of  63,000.  With  the  adjoining  islands, 
there  is  an  aggregate  of  1,000,000  souls.  It  is  distant  from  Francisco 
6,000  miles.  Coal  is  abundant  on  this  little  continent,  and  near  the 
surface. 

In  latitude  2  deg.  to  6  deg.  north,  and  longitude  109  deg.  west,  is  the 
Island  of  Celebes,  less  than  6,000  miles  from  Francisco  Bay.  It  has 
an  area  of  75,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  near  3,000,000. 
This  is  a  Dutch  possession. 

Java,  in  latitude  6  deg.  to  9  deg.,  and  longitude  105  deg.  to  115  deg., 
is  600  miles  in  length,  and  from  40  to  130  miles  broad.  Area,  45,700 
square  miles.  Population  near  6,000,000.  This  is  another  Dutch 
possession,  and  rich  fli  tropical  products — coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  &c. — 
of  the  annual  value  of  |30,000,000.  It  is  distant  from  Francisco  Bay 
6,920  miles. 

Sumatra,  directly  upon  the  equator,  is  1,050  miles  long,  with  an 
area  of  122,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  2,000,000.  Rich 
in  aromatics  and  spices ;  30,000,000  pounds  of  pepper  is  annually 
produced.     Distant  from  Francisco  Bay  about  6,900  miles. 

Borneo,  upon  the  equator,  in  longitude  119  deg.  east,  is  750  miles 
long,  and  350  miles  broad,  has  an  area  of  260,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  4,000,000 — 150,000  of  whom  are  Chinese.  Here 
all  the  productions  of  the  tropics  abound.  It  also  has  minerals — some 
gold,  antimony,  tin,  and  diamonds.  The  harbors  are  good.  Distant 
from  Francisco  Bay  about  7,000  miles.  The  gold  mines  of  Sambas, 
Capt.  Brooke  says,  yield  $2,600,000  per  annum.  The  inhabitants 
are  honest,  industrious,  and  thriving.  It  can  be  made  to  yield  |150,- 
000,000  worth  per  annum,  for  export. 
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The  Phillipine  Islands,  rendered  immortal  by  its  famous  Governor, 
the  uncle  of  Camilla,  who  duped  Gil  Bias,  are  situated  in  latitude  5 
deg.  to  20  deg.  north,  and  longitude  11*7  deg.  to  120  deg.  west.  They 
have  an  area  of  134,000  square  miles,  and  a' population  of  3,500,000. 
They  produce  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  hemp,  &c.  Distant  from  Francisco 
Bay  6,340  miles. 

The  Island  of  Singapore,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  latitude  1  deg.  north,  and  longitude  103  deg.  east,  has  a 
fine,  healthy  climate,  and  is  so  centrally  situated  that  it  is  believed 
all  the  commerce 'of  British  India  must  centre  there.  Distant  from 
Francisco  Bay  7,400  miles.  The  area  of  British  India  is  1,357,000 
square  miles,  according  to  Waterston,  with  a  population  of  184,300,- 
000.  The  commerce  now  centres  in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras, 
Ceylon,  and  Singapore.  The  aggregate  yearly  amount  of  exports  is 
$165,000,000. 

In  addition  to  all  these  places  for  thriving  trade,  the  whole  west 
coast  of  America  will  yield  untold  millions  of  profit ;  and  the  vigor, 
courage,  activity,  and  perseverance  of  our  sailors,  will  discover  in  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean  itself,  rich  deposits  of  wealth  in  the  shape  of 
shells,  pearls,  &c. 

16.  The  consti'uction  of  this  great  central  railway  across  the  con- 
tinent, would  make  it  the  interest  of  all  sections  of  the  Union  to  unite 
themselves  to  it  by  branch  lines  ;  and  all  these  improvements  would 
increase  many  fold  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country,  and  diffuse 
a  greater  variety  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  in  themselves,  furnish  overwhelmning 
evidence  of  the  utility  of  this  great  work  ;  but,  in  addition  to  them, 
a  large  number  of  intelligent  persons,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Whitney, 
Senator  Breese,  and  other  distinguished  citizens,  are  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  China  and  eastern 
Asia,  would  be  diverted  from  its  present  channel,  across  our  continent. 
These  gentlemen  have  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  vessels  of 
Europe  and  America,  now  engaged  in  the  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  about  ^61,000,000.  If  this  trade  is  diverted  across 
our  continent,  one-half  the  tonnage  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  it  on 
in  both  oceans,  thus  making  a  saving  of  about  $30,500,000.  And  an 
additional  saving  will  be  made  for  hands,  insurance,  wear  and  tear, 
interest,  &c.,  of  |16,700,000.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  it  is  urged 
that  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  mails  would  yield  a  revenue  of 
$4,000,000  ;  and,  that  the  tolls  payable  on  this  road,  for  all  the  goods 
now  carried  to  Europe  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  would  amount 
to  upwards  of  $20,000,000. 

The  author  of  these  articles  is  not  prepared  to  assert  positively  that 
the  whole  commerce  of  Europe  with  Asia  would  necessarily  be  brought 
across  our  continent  upon  this  railway.  To  come  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion quite  a  large  number  of  facts  must  betaken  into  consideration, 
such  facts  as  are  difficult  of  access  in  America,  and  which  he  has  seen 
no  attempt  to  collect  on  the  part  of  those  who  urge  the  argument  with 
the  greatest  zeal.  Let  us  relieve  these  dry  details  for  a  few  moments 
by  a  historical  reminiscence,  and  then  sum  up  all  the  facts  in  our  pos- 
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session,  from  which  the  reader  will  be  left  to  make  his  own  inferences. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  was  anciently  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  Sea.  The  historical  facts  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  as 
follows : 

Herodotus  says  (B.  II,)  that  a  canal  was  cut  from  the  Nile  above 
the  city  of  Bubestis  ;  that  it  turned  a  mountain  from  the  west  to  the 
east,  and  afterwards  turned  south  to  the  Red  Sea.  He  attributes  its 
commencement  to  Nechos,  the  son  of  Psammetious  (616  B.  C.)  but 
gives  its  completion  to  Darius  Hystaspes,  (521  B.  C.)  It  was  four 
days  navigation  and  four  ships  could  pass  abreast. 

Aristottle  (Met.  B.  I,  ch.  14,)  says  a  king  had  attempted  to  cut  a 
canal  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  but  abandoned  the  work  because 
the  Red  Sea  was  higher  than  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Diodorus  Siculus  (B.  II,)  attributes  it  to  Nechos,  but  says  it  was 
completed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelpns,  (280  B.  C.)  when  it  was  named 
the  river  of  Ptolmeny  ;  but  he  makes  it  communicate  with  the  Persian 
branch  of  the  Nile. 

Strabo  agrees  with  Herodotus.  He  says  it  was  100  cubits  in  width, 
with  a  depth  sufficient  to  carry  large  vessels,  (B.  I  and  XVII.)  He 
adds  that  it  terminated  at  the  Arabic  Gulf,  and  that  in  his  time  the  mer- 
chants of  Alexandria  found  an  outlet  from  the  Nile  iii  the  Arabic  Gulf 
to  go  to  India. 

Pliny  says  "this  canal  was  begun  by  Sesostris  (9*70  B.  C.)  near  Bu- 
lastis  (B,  XXXVI.  ch.  29,)  and  went  to  the  Red  Sea  ;  that  Darius  pro- 
ceeded with  it  afterwards,  and  Ptolemy  still  farther  improved  it.  He 
says  that  the  latter  conducted  the  canal  by  the  Bitter  Fountains,  but 
ceased  soon  after,  having  been  told  that  the  Red  Sea  was  three  cubits 
higher  than  the  land  of  Egypt. 

The  geographer  Ptolemy,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Had- 
rian, (B.  IV,  ch.5,)  calls  it  Trajan's  river. 

Omar-abor-el-Hatlab  ordered  Amron,  who  had  conquered  Egypt 
about  the  year  635,  to  open  the  canal  fromlhe  Nile  to  Quotzoum  on 
the  Red  Sea,  to  convey  the  contributions  in  corn  to  Arabia.  Elkinain 
informs  us  that  it  was  shut  up  again  by  the  Caliph  Almanzor  in  the 
year  773. 

From  these  respectable  authorities  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  has  at  sundry  times  been  a  canal  open  from  the  river  Nile  to  the 
Red  Sea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez;  and  that  there  had  been 
the  means  of  using  it.  Whether  ships  passed  from  the  canal  into  the 
Red  Sea,  does  not  appear.  There  might  have  been  a  transhipment 
and  probably  was.  It  is  certain  that  this  route  was  afterwards  aban- 
doned, and  the  commodities  of  India  landed  at  a  place  under  the  tropic 
called  Berenice,  (the  same  mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  essays,)  situ- 
ated about  450  miles  south  of  Suez;  whence  they  were  transported 
across  the  desert  to  Coptis,  and  thence  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria. 

The  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Napoleon  was  undertaken  fgr  the  purpose 
of  crushing  the  British  power  in  India,  by  creating  a  navy  upon  the 
Red  Sea — re-opening  this  ancient  canal,  and  finally  uniting  the  wes- 
tern powers  of  Asia  against  the  British  and  invading  their  possessions 
overland. 

During  the  life  of  Mohammed  AH  it  was  contemplated  to  open  tha 
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old  canal,  but  the  project  was  finally  abandoned  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  the  winds  would  drift  into  it  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Of  late 
years  two  other  projects  have  been  under  advisement — the  one  for  a 
ship  canal  from  Tineh  to  Suez  ;  the  other  for  a  railway  from  Cairo  to 
Suez.  What  the  probabilities  are  for  the  completion  of  all  these  works, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Since  the  deaths  of  Mohammed 
and  his  son  Ali  Pacha,  it  is  most  probable  that  Egypt  is  left  without 
a  vigorous  head  to  give  impulse  to  its  physical  force.  Whether  there 
is  any  prospect  of  the  English  taking  possession  of  Egypt,  we  cannot 
determine.     Our  impression  is  that  all  Europe  would  resist  the  attempt. 

In  instituting,  however,  a  comparison  between  the  route  across  our 
continent  from  Europe  and  one  through  Egypt,  it  is  as  well  to  place 
it  upon  the  supposition  that  rather  than  become  tributaries  to  us,  the 
nations  of  Europe  would  enter  into  treaty  stipulations,  by  which  a 
railway  from  Cairo,  or  a  canal  from  Tineh,  will  be  made.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  we  v/ill  now  sum  up  the  facts. 

From  London  to  Alexandria,  steamers  now  make  a  trip  in  fifteen 
days  it  is  said,  but  this  is  more  than  doubtful.  From  Alexandria  to 
Cairo  is  112  miles.  This  may  be  made  in  one  day.  From  Cairo  to 
Suez  is  76  miles.  By  railway,  a  couple  of  hours  would  be  sufficient. 
The  Red  Sea  is  1420  miles  in  length,  but  steamers  cannot  approach 
Suez  nearer  than  two  miles.  Here  is  a  transhipment,  which  may  be 
made  in  boats  of  30  to  60  tons.  From  the  Gulf  of  Aden  to  Bombay 
is  1500  miles;  thence  to  Calcutta  is  1050  miles,  and  from  Calcutta 
to  Canton,  is  not  less  than  2500  miles.  McCulloch,  in  his  diction- 
ary says,  that  the  East  India  Company  make  atrip  now,  with  steamers, 
from  England  to  Bombay,  in  less  than  60  days,  touching  at  Mar- 
seilles. These  are  the  distances,  the  impediments,  and  the  time  as 
given  by  McCulloch. 

Sixty  days  to  one  who  only  looks  upon  a  map  or  globe,  would 
seem  a  long  time  for  such  a  trip ;  but  when  the  nature  of  the  cur- 
rents, trade  winds,  and  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  taken 
into  consideration,  we  shall  find  reason  to  think  that  McCulloch  is 
nearly  correct. 

1.  There  is  a  constant  current  moving  westward  from  Bombay  to 
the  African  coast,  and  with  this  current  the  trade  wind,  properly  so 
called,  generally  coincides.  A  steamer,  then,  in  passing  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  would  have  to  strike  nearly  south  by  east,  sev- 
eral hundred  miles,  to  escape  this  current  and  wind.  This  on  the  re- 
turn trip,  would  be  in  their  favor,  but, 

2.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  between  Sumatra  and  the  African  coast, 
and  from  30  dcg.  south  latitude  to  the  Artie  coast,  including  the  Ara- 
bian Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  monsoons  blow  from  September 
to  April,  north  east;  but  from  April  to  September,  they  change  to  the 
southwest,  and  move  in  with  the  land  to  the  west-southwest.  During 
the  northeast  monsoon,  the  wind  is  most  steady.  Another  of  these 
monsoons  is  between  Madagascar  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  north  of 
the  Equator.  There,  from  April  to  October,  the  wind  blows  in  a 
steady  breeze  S.  S.  west,  and  from  October  to  April  it  resumes  the 
direction  of  the  trade  winds,  and  varies  from  northeast  to  E.  northeast. 

A  monsoon  of  a  less  strength  occurs  in  the  Chinese  Seas,  extend- 
12 
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ing  from  Sumatra  to  Japan.  The  winds  here  are  much  influenced  b^ 
the  large  Islands.  Their  prevailing  direction  from  October  to  May, 
is  from  north  to  south,  inclining  a  little  west. 

The  great  equatorial  currents  of  the  Pacific  also,  flow. westward 
from  America,  and  strike  the  coast  of  China,  and  flow  down  that  coast 
to  the  peninsula  of  Asia.  This  constitutes  another  difficulty  in  the 
voyage  to   Canton. 

These  facts  render  it  next  to  certain  that  Singapore  cannot  be 
reached  by  steamers,  by  way  of  Egypt,  from  London,  as  soon  as  that 
point  can  be  reached  by  way  of  our  proposed  railway,  and  positively 
certain  that  Canton  cannot. 

From  London  to  New  York,  the  trip  maybe  made  in  twelve  days; 
from  New  York  to  the  Bay  of  Francisco,  in  seven  days,  and  from 
that  Bay  to  Changhae,  in  twenty-two  days,  allowing  full  time  for 
coaling  at  Halifax,  along  the  line  of  railway,  and  at  the  Fox  Islands. 
This  will  be  from  London  to  Changhae  in  41  days.  The  northern 
Pacific  is  not  disturbed  by  adverse  winds  and  currents,  as  the  Indian 
Ocean  is,  and  this  will  prove  a  great  advantage. 

But  a  railway  of  such  length  will  involve  a  much  heavier  outlay 
for  toUage,  than  the  short  line  required  between  Cairo  and  Suez;  and 
there  are  many  considerations  of  policy,  and  much  political  jealousy 
mingled  up  in  this  question  of  preference  of  routes  from  Europe  to 
India.  Upon  the  whole,  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  although 
commerce  with  Asia  from  Europe,  and  from  the  continent,  might  pos- 
sibly be  cheaper  than  through  Egypt,  and  around  the  Cape,  yet  the 
probabilities  are  against  its  taking  this  direction. 

But  a  new  question  is  suggested  by  recent  events.  The  projected 
railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  already  been  noticed  ;  but 
we  have  not  yet  noticed  the  fact  that  an  English  company,  have  a  char- 
ter from  Mexico,  for  the  cutting  of  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec.  Notice  has  been  given  to  the  public  that  this  company  are 
preparing  to  commence  this  great  work ;  but  we  have  seen  no  state- 
ment respecting  the  size  of  the  contemplated  work.  From  our 
knowledge  of  the  Isthmus,  we  should  say  that  such  a  canal  cannot  be 
made  of  sufficient  size  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  transhipment. 

The  trip  from  London  to  China,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  a 
railway  and  the  necessary  transhipments,  may  be  made  in  about  sixty- 
four  days.  Will  the  diff"erence  in  the  prices  of  transhipment  and  car- 
riage across  the  Isthmus,  overbalance  the  advantage  in  time  which 
our  proposed  railway  promises  ?  The  writer  has  no  data  upon  which 
to  make  this  calculation. 

One  serious  blunder  in  our  foreign  policy  has  been  made  manifest 
by  these  recent  events — a  blunder  which  no  one  seems  to  have  ob- 
served at  the  time  it  was  made.  This  was  the  cession  of  the  Island 
of  Vancouver,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Oregon,  to  Great  Britain. 
This  Island  is  rich  in  stone  coal ;  and  without  it,  or  some  other  foot- 
hold on  the  western  coast.  Great  Britain  could  never  hope  to  open 
steam  navigation  from  tlic  Isthmus  to  China.  In  the  present  state  of 
steam  navigation,  a  steamer  cannot  carry  coal  over  3,000  miles,  and 
pay  owners.     In  this  respect,  there  is  little  hope  of  much  advancement. 

Much  was  said  in  Congress,  whilst  the  treaty  was  under  discussion, 
relative  to  the  danger  of  permitting  Great  Britain  to  have  a  naval 
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station  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  as  if  the  population  of  Oregon,  of 
American  blood,  were  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  commercial  rivalry 
or  naval  valor  of  that  power  ;  but  no  one  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive 
the  capital  error  of  leaving  in  her  hands  the  means  of  establishing  a 
rival  route  to  India.  But  all  this  is  of  a  piece  with  the  notion  that 
England  wanted  an  American  road  to  India,  from  Hudson's  Bay,  for 
any  other  purpose  than  fur  trading ;  or  that  America  could  carry  ok 
an  overland  trade  to  China,  up  and  down  the  Missouri  and  Columbia, 
cheaper  than  upon  the  present  route  ;  or  that  there  was  no  wisdom  in 
the  policy  of  securing  a  route  across  the  Isthmus  ioi  steam  navigation , 
to  Oregon  and  the  East ;  or  that  the  shortest  route  from  the  west  coast 
to  China,  was  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and  yet,  ufon  all 
these  points,  we  have  seen  wise  and  grave  statesmen  involving  them- 
selves in  blunders,  and  shaping  the  policy  of  the  country  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  have  fixed  indelible  disgrace  upon  a  congress  of 
Lilliput. 

A  few  words  upon  the  moral  results  of  the  construction  of  this 
great  central  line  of  railway,  and  we  shall  have  finished  the  subject. 
The  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  erected  to  gratify  the  faise  ambition  and 
morbid  pride  of  a  few  ignorant  and  besotted  despcts ;  and  they  are 
reared  upon  the  lives,  and  cemented  by  the  blood,  of  millions  of  hu- 
man beings,  who  wore  out  their  lives  in  degrading  slavery,  and  derived 
no  earthly  benefits  from  the  works  of  iheir  hands.  Shall  it  be  said 
that  a  nation  of  freemen — a  nation  whose  verf  organization,  as  a  so- 
cial body,  constitutes  them  propagandists  o{  republican  principles, 
and  guardians  of  civil  and  religious  libert/ — have  not  the  vigor  of 
character  requisite  to  open  up  a  comme-cial  road  to  eastern'  Asia, 
which  has  slumbered  in  despotism  for  tAousands  of  years  ?  Directed 
by  the  genius  of  a  single  individual,  ve  have  seen  in  modern  Europe 
more  than  two  millions  of  men  de^^te  their  lives  and  time  to  the 
foolish  and  fallacious  scheme  of  destroying  human  liberty,  and  found- 
ing an  universal  empire.  Shall  '<  be  recorded  in  the  page  of  history 
that  25,000,000  of  iiidividuals,  ^'ho  are  blessed  with  all  that  a  boun- 
tiful nature  can  dispense,  enriched  by  the  discoveries  of  science,  and 
the  appliances  of  art,  and  vhose  civil  institutions  secure  all  their 
natural  rights,  and  stimulate  the  individual  vigor  and  energy  of  each, 
cannot  accomplish  a  work  which  will  exercise  a  greater  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  the  hunim  race,  than  all  which  has  ever  been  accom- 
plished by  all  the  miliury  heroes  since  the  world  began  ?  The  great 
wall  of  China,  1,500  iJiiles  in  length,  was  erected  as  a  barrier  against 
barbarian  invasion.  Too  strong  and  too  happily  situated  to  dread 
that  awful  calamitv,  it  is  proposed  not  to  set  up  a  barrier,  but  to  open 
up  a  road  to  a  semi' civilized  people,  to  infuse  among  them  the  know- 
ledge of  human  rights,  and  spur  them  on  the  path  of  civilization  and 
duty.  Shall  it  be  recorded  that  we  have  neither  courage,  skill,  en- 
terprise, or  benevolence  enough  to  carry  out  this  holy  work  ?  The 
whole  continent  of  Asia  is  sunk  in  the  sleep  of  ages.  Despotism  has 
paralyzed  its  intellectual  activity  and  its  moral  force.  Accomplish 
this  magnificent  work,  and  the  beams  of  science  will  penetrate  its 
shadowy  society ;  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  will  transform  their 
domestic  and  social  life,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
mankind,  will  re-invigorate  their  torpid  communities.     The  rewards 
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of  their  labor  will  be  trebled  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
chemical  skill ;  their  capacity  to  exchange  with  other  people  will  be 
doubled,  and  successive  ages  of  contact  will  transform  them  into  a 
civilized,  law-making,  law-abiding,  and  right-observing  people. 
Commerce  is,  of  itself,  a  great  civilizer ;  but,  in  the  wake  of  com- 
merce, religion  and  morals  have  always  followed.  This  is  the  testi- 
mony of  history,  and  the  dictate  of  common  sense.  The  benign  re- 
ligion of  the  cross,  and  its  pure  moral  precepts,  will  supersede  the 
errors,  the  superstitions,  and  the  disgusting  and  degrading  rites  of  an 
idol  worship.  These  are  the  moral  results  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
accoiqplishment  of  this  great  work ;  and  are  they  not  worthy  oi  a 
great  riation— a  nation  of  freemen  and  philanthropists— of  religion 
and  of  patriotism  ? 

The  wsiter  will  crave  the  indulgence  of  his  readers,  for  the  careless- 
ness of  st)le  manifested  in  these  articles.  They  were  written  under 
a  pressure  of  business,  and  a  want  of  time,  which  precluded  attention 
to  mere  comjiosition.  He  believes  the  facts  here  collected  will  prove 
of  value  in  the  consideration  of  this  important  subject. 


[In  the  third  nurftber  of  these  articles,  the  author  gave  some  calcu- 
lations of  distances  from  London  to  the  east,  via.  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Isthmm  of  Panama.     It  is  due  to  the  reader  to  say 
here,  that  these  distancts,  as  given,  are  erroneous,  and  to  explain  how 
the  error  occurred,  and  rtctify  it.     In  the  portion  of  the  State  where 
he  resides,  there  is  not  a  g^od  globe  to  be  obtained  ;  nor  is  there  any 
copy  of  a  commercial  dictios^ary,  which  gives  the  distances  required ; 
and,  therefore,  he  was  comper^ed  to  take  them  from  the  best  authority 
within  his  reach.     This  authofty  was   that  of  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  witl.  Mr.  Breese  as  its  chairman  ;  and 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  Mr.  Pollock  as 
chairman;  and  these  committees  ha-l  certcinly  the  facilities  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  truth,  if  any  one  in  the  Un"on  had.     The  writer  is  not  m 
the  habit  of  relying  upon  the  dictum  o<:  any  individual,  however  dis- 
tinguished ;  but,  in  this  instance,  he  feei<3  assured  the  reader  will  ex- 
cuse him  for  having  been  mislead.     The  truth  respecting  these  dis- 
tances, is  of  no  great  consequence  to  the  course  of  argumentation  in 
which  he  was  moving  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  he  will  here  insert  them  for 
the  gratification  of  the  reader's  curiosity,  anc'.  because   he   does  not 
choose  to  remain  under  the  imputation  of  ignoi>ince  a  moment  longer 
than  he  can  avoid  it. 

The  following  are  the  distances  from  New  Yort,  and  from  Liver- 
pool, to  the  places  mentioned,  as  furnished,  we  believe,  by  Lieut. 
Maury,  who  is  in  the  best  position  for  ascertaining  ihe  truth,  to  the 
Hon.  T.  Butler  King.  The  distances  are  upon  the  roates,  as  sailed  ; 
and  not  from  point  to  point,  in  a  series  of  right  lines: 

From  Liverpool.       From  N.  York. 

To  Calcutta,  via.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  -       16,000  17,500 

To  Calcutta,  via.  Cape  Horn,     ■         -  •     21,500  23,000 

To  Canton,  via.  Cape  Horn,     •         -  ■       20,000  21,500 

To  Canton,  via.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  •     •     18,000  19,500 
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To  Valparaiso,  via.  Cape  Horn, 
To  Callao,  via.  Cape  Horn, 
To  Guayaquil,  via,  Cape  Horn, 
To  Panama,  via.  Cape  Horn, 
To  San  Bias,  via.  Cape  Horn, 
To  Mazatlan,  via.  Cape  Horn, 
To  San  Diego,  via.  Cape  Horn,    - 
To  San  Francisco,  via.  Cape  Horn,     - 

The  distance  from  Liverpool  to  Panama  is  about 

From  Panama  to  Changhae,     - 

From  New  York  to  Panama, 

From  New  Orleans,  or  Mobile,  to  Panama, 

The  following  table  shews  the  saving  of  time  from  New  York  by 
the  route  via.  the  Isthmus,  as  compared  with  the  old  routes  via.  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  places  therein  named,  esti- 
mating the  distance  which  a  common  trading  ship  will  sail  per  day  to 
be  110  miles,  and  calculating  for  the  voyage  out  and  home: 

„0  w  O  i-i  o  '^  S-''^' 

%  S  2  °  S  S,  "  ='  o  5' 


From  Liverpool. 

From  N.  York. 

11,400 

12,900 

-     12,000 

13,500 

12,800 

14,300 

-     14,500 

16,000 

16,300 

17,800 

16,500 

18,000 

-    17,000 

18.500 

-      17,500 

19,000 

about     - 

4,500  miles, 

- 
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- 

2,000     '• 
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To  Calcutta,     -    - 
To  Canton,    -    -     • 
To  Changhae,  -     - 
To  Valparaiso,  -     ■ 
To  Callao,       -     - 
To  Guayaquil,  -     ■ 
To  Panama, ,-     - 
To  San  Bias,     -     - 
To  jNIazatlan,  -     - 
To  San  Diego,  -     - 
To  San  Francisco, 


MILES.      DAYS.      MILES.  DAYS.  MILES.  DAYS.  DAYS.             DAYS' 

17500     318     23U00  418  13400  244  74             174 

19500     354     21500  390  10600  192  163             119 

20000     3G2     22000  400  10400  188  174             212 

12900  234  4800  86  14S 

13500  244  3500  62  182 

14300  2G0  2S00  59  210 

16000  290  2000  36  254 

17800  322  3800  68  254 

18000  326  4000  79  254 

18500  336  4500  82  254 

19000  341  5000  90  254 


We  do  not  agree  with  the  Hon.  T.  B.  King  in  respect  to  the  time  in 
which  he  calculates  that  steam  vessels  can  make  the  trip  to  China, 
via.  the  Isthmus.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  our  estimate  allows 
some  days  more  than  he  does  in  his  recent  report.  We  wish  to  state 
what  will  probably  be  done,  and  not  what  might  possibly  be  done, 
under  circumstances  remarkably  favorable  ;  for  this  is  a  plain,  prac-> 
tical,  common-sense  question,  touching  our  trade  to  the  East.] 
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ET    JOSEPH    OHBiaOB,    ISft. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  education.  It  is 
the  frequent  theme  of  declamation  with  both  writers  and  public 
speakers,  who  mostly,  however,  dwell  only  upon  its  advantages  in 
general  terms;  they  but  seldom  attempt  to  enlighten  us  as  to  what 
should  be  its  aim,  or  how  we  may  best  conduct  it  so  as  to  secure  the 
advantages  in  question. 

Correct  views  regarding  these  important  considerations  are  by  no 
means  generally  entertained  ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed,  it  is  rare  to 
meet  with  an  individual  in  any  community  who  is  sufficiently  well 
informed  on  the  subject,  while  the  importance  and  advantages  of  edu- 
cation itself,  so  frequently  insisted  upon,  are  admitted  almost  univer- 
sally, but  whether  felt  or  not,  is  another  question.  Men  will  often 
give  an  easy  assent.to  propositions  concerning  which  they  have  never 
instituted  an  inquiry,  and  on  which  they  have  scarcely  bestowed  a 
thought.  The  fashion  of  descanting,  however  copiously,  on  the  many 
benefits  conferred  upon  man  by  letters  and  education,  if  attended  with 
suitable  illustratiorfs,  cannot  certainly  in  itself  be  objected  to ;  it  is 
well  in  its  way- — but  what  v/e  stand  more  in  need  of,  is  to  be  told  what 
are  the  principles  which  should  guide  and  govern  us  in  conducting  the 
education  of  our  children,  and  what  kind  of  discipline  will  be  most 
efficacious  in  our  schools  for  developing  mind  in  the  youth  of  our 
country,  and  inclining  them  to  a  virtuous  life. 

The  public  mind  needs  enlightenment  on  this  subject  quite  as  much 
as  on  any  other,  for  assuredly  there  is  no  other  that  involves  in  it  con- 
siderations more  vitally  important ;  nor  need  we  look  for  mucli  im- 
provement in  the  modes  of  instruction  now  employed,  until  this  is 
effected.  * 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  the  wish  to  educate  well.  However 
desirous  we  may  be  to  discharge  our  several  duties  as  parents  or  teach- 
ers, very  much  will  depend  upon  the  views  we  entertain  and  the  prin- 
ciples we  adopt  for  our  guidance.  For  should  we  in  this  respect  be  in 
error,  we  shall,  with  the  strictest  integrity  of  purpose,  and  with  all  the 
zeal  and  watchfulness  we  can  command,  not  only  fall  short  of  the 
amount  of  good  we  had  expected  to  realize,  and  of  which  our  en- 
deavors, perhaps,  have  been  worthy,  but  frequently  our  labors  will  be 
worse  than  useless  ;  they  may  often  times  be  mischievous  instead  of 
beneficial,  for,  as  remarked  by  a  distinguished  author,  "  if  you  at- 
tempt to  act  upon  the  mind  in  a  way  not  adapted  to  its  nature,  the 
least  evil  you  incur  is  to  lose  your  labor." 

Too  little  has  hitherto  been  done  or  attempted  for  disseminating 
correct  views,  and  for  stimulating  the  public  mind  into  activity;  at 
least  this  is  the  case  in.  Missouri  if  not  in  the  west  generally. 

The  discipline  of  our  schools  as  generally  prevalent  throughout  the 
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State,  is  very  defective,  and  objectionable  in  many  respects.  A  large 
share  of  my  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  for  many  years 
past,  and  I  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  little  efficiency  of 
the  means  commonly  employed  for  the  development  of  mind  in  our 
youth,  and  the  poor  results  obtained  by  those  means,  even  with  the 
best  efforts  that  can  be  made.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  some  im- 
provement should  be  made  upon  the  present  system,  and  that  a  more 
perfect  and  rational  plan  of  instruction  should  be  devised  and  adopted. 
The  character  of  the  age,  and  the  present  free  condition  of  the  human 
mind  demands  this,  and  unless  we  bestir  ourselves  in  the  matter,  we 
shall  be  in  danger  of  becoming  a  race  of  men  still  more  hopelessly 
hard  featured  and  unimpressible — without  elevation  of  thought,  with- 
out spiritualism  or  reverence  of  any  kind,  and  altogether  given  up  to 
materialism.  The  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  have  to  look  to  our 
schools  alone  to  bring  us  any  sufficient  corrective  to  the  worst  ten- 
dencies of  the  age,  but  they  must  be  very  diff"erently  constructed  be- 
fore they  can  be  thus  relied  upon. 

But  how  are  we  to  bestir  ourselves  and  set  about  effecting  the  desired 
improvement  ? 

There  is  a  great  want  of  competent  teachers  among  us,  but  in  this 
the  several  communities  who  are  the  employers  are  at  fault.  But 
teachers  themselves,  however  well  informed  in  their  duties,  and  how- 
ever correct  may  be  their  vie^js,  can  effect  but  little  unaided,  and 
without  the  suffrages  of  those  on  whom  they  depend  for  countenance 
and  support. 

Prejudices  are  in  favor  of  usage,  and  the  best  devised  scheme  of 
education  attended  with  novelty,  would  meet  with  opposition  if  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  into  effect  in  a  community  uninstructed  in  its 
merits.  Before,  therefore,  any  considerable  change  in  our  modes  of 
teaching  can  he  brought  about,  a  change  must  be  wrought  upon  the 
public  mind.  The  views  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  community  which 
employs  him  should  be  consentaneous,  or,  at  least,  not  widely  different, 
before  we  shall  be  warranted  in  looking  for  any  great  advance  or  im- 
provement in  our  present  system. 

In  the  first  place  then,  information  on  the  subject  must  be  more 
widely  disseminated  ;  and  before  details  are  attended  to,  principles 
must  be  unfolded  and  explained  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  many. 
The  different  communities  must  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  a  change  in  our  modes  of  teaching,  and  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  decide  upon  what  that  change  shall  be,  for  it  rests  with  them 
to  begin  and  perfect  the  good  work  ;  the  teachers  can  only  be  helps 
and  instruments. 

It  is  for  the  friends  of  education  everywhere,  those  of  them  at  least 
who  have  it  in  their  power,  by  any  means,  to  operate  upon  the  public 
mind,  unsparingly  to  exert  themselves  in  diffusing  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. Let  them  give  their  hearts  to  the  cause  and  their  minds  to 
the  task — gather  light  from  every  source,  and  scatter  it  abroad,  and 
something  effectual  may  then  be  accomplish. 

When  the  people  at  large  become  sufficiently  imbued  with  correct 
notions  as  to  the  duties  of  a  teacher  and  learn  to  know  what  are  the 
qualifications  he  should  possess,  they  will  seek  for  a  class  of  men 
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of  somewhat  different  pretensions  from  those  now  ordinarily  employed, 
and  when  obtained  they  will  afford  them  the  needful  support.  They 
will  not  then  commit  the  best  interests  of  their  children  and  their  hopes 
of  the  rising  generation  to  the  care  of  him  who  will  do  their  work  for 
the  lowest  compensation — hire  their  teacher  on  the  same  principles 
that  they  hire  a  day  laborer,  requiring  of  him  a  day's  work  for  a  day's 
hire,  and  expecting  him  to  labor  at  his  vocation  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
a  long  summer's  day.  This  I  have  known  sometimes  to  be  the  case, 
the  parties  being  regardless  or  rather  ignorant  of  the  many  and  serious 
evils  wdiich  would  thus  be  inflicted  upon  their  children  both  in  mind 
and  body,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  confinement  so  little  suited  to  their 
nature. 

The  monotony  of  their  occupations  during  long  hours  of  confinement, 
is  wearisome  to  children  and  jading  to  the  feelings  of  the  teacher  him- 
self.    These  are  results  which  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  task  of  communicating  knowledge  and  rightly  forming  the 
youthful  mind,  is  one  of  no  little  difficulty,  and  demands  from  the  in- 
dividual who  undertakes  it,  higher  qualifications  and  more  enlarged 
views  than  such  as  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  ordinarily  engaged  in 
that  vocation.  And  before  we  can  pronounce  upon  the  competence 
of  any  one  fitly  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  an  instructor  of 
youth,  we  must  enquire  into  and  ascertain  the  objects  which  he  habit- 
ually keeps  in  view  while  engaged  in.. discharging  the  duties  of  that 
arduous  and  delicate  task.  It  is  not  merely  the  amount  of  scholastic 
or  other  acquirements  in  the  teacher — his  advancement  in  literary, 
scientific,  or  mathematical  knowledge — which  should  be  regarded. 

These,  certainly,  to  the  extent  which  they  are  required  in  any  par- 
ticular institution,  are  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  but  in  this  regard 
alone,  the  attainments  of  the  teacher  are  frequently  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  community  by  whom  he  is  employed,  while 
in  other  respects  he  is  often  lamentably  deficient  in  all  that  relates  to 
right  intellectual  and  moral  training.  A  comparatively  slender  amount 
of  academic  lore  in  our  elementary  schools,  will  generally  suffice,  but 
not  so  with  regard  to  other  knowledge — that  of  the  human  mind,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  nacent  minds  of  children.  The  instructor 
must  be  familiar  with  the  best  modes  for  exciting  the  faculties  into  ac- 
tivity and  of  thoroughly  exercising  the  understanding;  he  must  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  means  by  which  he  can  best  succeed  in 
engaging  the  attention  of  his  pupils  ;  learn  how  to  beget  in  them  a  love 
for  their  studies  and  a  love  and  respect  for  himself,  as  well  as  inform 
himself  of  the  methods  by  which  he  is  to  aim  at  in  bringing  their  mo- 
ral natures  under  proper  training  and  discipline.  He  must  regard  his 
vocation  as  being  that  of  one  who  is  entrusted  with  the  important 
charge  of  directing  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  rising  generation.  He 
must  have  correct  views  in  relation  to«all  these  duties,  and  study  how 
he  can  best  acquit  himself  of  the  sacred  trust. 

It  behooves  him  to  acquire  this  species  of  knowledge  above  all 
others,  and  to  ponder  well  upon  the  undertaking  he  has  entered  upon. 

As  to  the  amount  of  acquirements  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  as  understood  to  mean  learning  or  scholarship,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  remark  that  there  is  in  the  world  much  learned  ignorance. 
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Many  accomplished  scholars  are  to  be  met  with,  who  have  but  a 
slender  amount  of  knowledge  as  to  what  is  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  the  human  mind ;  who  have  had  no  sufficient  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  who  are  but  little  informed  in  what  relates  to  the  duties  of 
a  teacher,  such  as  I  have  here  regarded  and  enumerated  them.  These, 
with  all  their  erudition,  would  make  but  poor  teachers  of  youth  ;  but, 
happily  that  class  is  becoming  much  fewer  in  numbers. 

In  the  dull  mechanical  routine  which  is  often  pursued  in  some  of  our 
institutions,  even  of  high  note,  and  such  as  claim  for  themselves  no 
ordinary  distinction,  much  is  received  passively  by  the  mind  of  the 
pupi],  in  a  manner,  perhaps,  to  be  retained  in  the  memory,  but  with 
which  thought  will  have  little  concern. 

That  knowledge  can  only  be  profitable  which  results  from  a  roused 
state  of  the  faculties,  and  from  the  efforts  made  by  the  understanding 
to  comprehend  and  thoroughly  incorporate  it  with  the  thoughts  and 
ordinary  associations  of  the  pupil  or  student.  The  teacher,  therefore, 
who  is  familiar  with  the  best  means  of  exciting  thought  in  his  pupils, 
and  can  most  effectually  succeed  in  stimulating  the  youthful  mind  to 
enquiry,  whatever  may  be  his  pretensions  in  other  respects,  is  in  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  prime  and  most  material  qualifications  of  the 
office. 

He  will  best  be  able  to  engage  and  secure  the  attention  of  his  pupils 
to  their  studies,  for  they  will  thus  become  entertained  by  as  well  as  in- 
terested in  them,  and  that  only  can  entertain  which  can  be  well  un- 
derstood. 

1  have  already  said  more  on  this  partioular  subject  than  I  at  present 
intended,  being  one  which  was  introduced  here  only  inciclentally  ; 
since,  however,  I  have  gone  so  much  into  its  details,  I  shall  have  the 
less  occasion  to  return  to  it  hereafter  in  future  numbers  of  the  Journal ; 
in  which  I  expect  to  continue  my  strictures  on  the  general  subject  of 
education.  I  will  conclude  what  I  have  now  further  to  say  regarding 
the  qualifications  most  desirable  in  our  teachers,  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing brief  summary.  Those  to  whom  we  confide  the  instruction  of 
our  youth,  should  be  men  not  only  in  possession  of  adequate  intellec- 
tual acquirements,  but  of  sterling  moral  worth.  They  should  have 
right  views  of  our  common  nature,  and  be  familiar  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  man,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral ;  know  what  are  the 
capabilities  of  their  pupils,  and  be  discerning  in  their  different  mental 
characteristics.     They  should,  in  short,  make  ma/i  their  peculiar  study. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  standard  here  proposed  is  too  high  for  us 
to  reach  ;  we  must,  at  least,  aim  to  establish  and  realize  it  to  the  extent 
we  are  able.  The  qualifications  insisted  upon  are  indeed  far  other 
than  such  as  are  commonly  found,  or  than  such  as  we  can  reasonably 
expect  from  the  insufficient  interest  taken  by  the  people  at  large  in 
such  enquiries,  and  the  smali  amount  of  remuneration  generally 
awarded  to  the  teacher  for  his  labors,  as  well  as  from  the  little  respect 
which  is  often  paid  to  him  in  that  capacity. 

The  time  is  yet  distant,  it  is  to  be  feared,  when  teachers  with  the 
qualifications  here  enumerated,  will  be  generally  found  or  even  sought 
for  by  such  means  alone  as  will  attract  them  to  employ  their  talents 
in  that  line.     The  occupation  of  a  teacher  should,  indeed,  be  raised 
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to  the  rank  of  a  profession,  in  no  wise  inferior  to  that  of  law  or  physic. 
We  should  have  Normal  schools,  in  which  young  men  should  be  trained 
and  prepared  for  teachers,  and  not  be  permitted  to  take  rank  as  such, 
until  they  become  thoroughly  qualified.  In  the  meanwhile,  until  such 
is  the  case,  we  must  seek  in  every  way  to  elevate  the  profession  of  a 
teacher  as  at  present  constituted,  so  as  to  create  a  demand  for  that 
class  of  men  who  are  alone  competent  to  discharge  its  multiplied  and 
arduous  duties,  and  with  the  demand,  the  supply,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  will  assuredly  come. 

Having  ended  my  remarks  in  relation  to  our  living  teachers,  I  will 
take  occasion  to  say  a  word  or  two  by  way  of  stricture,  in  regard  to 
the  nmte  teachers — our  school  books — those  of  them,  at  least,  denom- 
inated Readers.  While  there  has  been  a  gratifying  improvement  made 
in  most  other  school  books  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
those  compilations  above  mentioned,  have,  in  my  opinion,  deteriorated 
and,  when  considered'  in  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  uses  of 
children  and  youth,  are  inferior  to  those  which  were  in  use  forty  years 
ago.  There  has  been  a  great  multiplicity  of  those  reading  books  pub- 
lished of  late  years,  class  upon  class,  first,  second,  third,  &c.,  a  wea- 
risome and  interminable  series  of  productions,  the  extracts  in  which, 
unceasingly  repeated,  tend  only  to  weaken  the  energies  of  the  mind. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  surcharge  the  books  which  are  got  up 
for  the  use  of  children,  with  didactic  matter,  such  as  but  few  adults 
can  take  an  interest  in,  or  read  with  any  profit,  and  which  is  alto- 
gether unsuited  to  the  minds  of  the  very  young,  for  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly understand  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  sentiments  or  moral 
precept*  which  it  contains,  and  which  are  undoubtedly  intended  for 
their  benefit. 

This  feature  in  our  school  books  I  look  upon  as  a  grave  defect,  and 
the  compilers  who  so  injudiciously  make  those  selections,  are  men 
not  fitted  for  the  task  ;  they  certainly  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  child,  but  little  creditable  to  their  discernment.  Instruc- 
tion in  reading,  when  properly  conducted,  and  when  the  reading  books 
employed  are  such  as  to  be  suited  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of 
children,  is  one  of  the  best  mental  exercises  that  can  be  resorted  to — 
this  presumes,  however,  that  tlie  teacher  will  make  his  pupils  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
words,  and  explain  to  them  every  allusion. 

But  the  constant  recurrence  of  moral  precepts,  however  excellent 
in  themselves,  is  only  calculated  to  weary  the  mind  of  the  child  and 
give  him  a  distaste  to  his  lesson. 

The  cliild  is  influenced  by  example  and  imitation,  but  never  im- 
pressed by  precept,  and  this  is  in  a  great  degree  the  case  with  those 
advancing  to  puberty.  The  faculties  concerned  with  reason — with 
sentiment  or  precept — are  the  last  t»  be  developed,  and  those  facul- 
ties, as  existing  in  children,  should  not,  therefore,  be  tasked  too  se- 
verely, since  it  is  all  important  that  the  exercises  of  the  pupil  should 
be  made  as  agreeable  and  interesting  to  him  as  possible.  Those  fac- 
ulties can  be  suflficiently  exercised  indirectly,  and  chiefly  by  an  ap- 
peal to  them  through  the  imagination,  by  means  of  narrative,  and 
compositions  containing  sprightly  images,  whether  derived  from  facts 
or  fiction. 
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The  old  nursery  tales,  Indeed,  of  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  "  Lit- 
tle Red  Riding  Hood,"  &c.,  &c.,  are  preferable  to  many  books  which 
are  now-a-days  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  avowedly  for  their  in- 
struction, but  which  in  reality  are  calcalated,  for  the  most  part,  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  directly  the  contrary. 

I  will  not  here  undertake  to  point  out  other  defects  in  the  prevailing 
system  of  education,  many  of  which  present  themselves  to  my  mind, 
but  reserve  what  I  have  further  to  say  in  regard  to  them  for  future  oc- 
casions when  it  can  be  more  appropriately  introduced,  and  when  I 
can  do  a  fuller  justice  to  the  subject  by  discussing  it  more  at  large. 
I  propose  by  permission  of  my  good  friends  the  Editors,  to  give  to  the 
public  through  the  medium  of  the  "  Western  Journal"  a  series  of 
papers  containing  my  views  on  the  subject  of  education  generally,  and 
the  present  article  may  be  regarded  as  introductory  to  those  which  are 
to  follow,  and  which  I  have  now  in  the  course  of  preparation. 

I  have  no  new  theory  or  system  to  advance  in'regard  to  education, 
nor  can  I  make  any  pretensions  to  originality  in  anything  which  I 
shall  offer,  any  farther  than  what  the  form  and  manner  of  it  may  en- 
title me  to  claim.  It  is  my  purpose  merely  to  discuss  the  subject  rather 
by  way  of  enquiry  as  to  what  better  system  can  be  devised  than  the 
one  now  prevalent.  I  shall,  indeed,  give  my  own  views,  and  explain 
and  illustrate  that  species  of  discipline  which  I  conceive  will  prove 
most  effectual  for  developing  mind  and  morals  in  the  school  rooms, 
but  shall  regard  principles  rather  than  details.  My  principal  object 
will  be  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and  excite  to  enquiry,  so  as  to 
arouse,  if  possible,  the  public  mind  to  its  importance,  that  all  who 
are  desirous  of  seeing  education  advance,  may  become  aware  of  the 
necessity  there  is  that  they  should  up  and  be  doing. 

Yet  I  know  but  too  well  how  powerless  are  words,  written  or  spoken, 
upon  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind  for  effecting  a  change 
of  conduct,  or  of  views  and  opinions,  even  when  they  proceed  from 
the  most  gifted  of  their  species.  And  men  will  assent  to  the  truth  and 
correctness  of  many  things  which  they  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  carry 
out  in  practice  ;  they  are  too  indolent,  and  it  is  irksome  in  the  extreme 
to  act  contrary  to  their  wont — to  lay  aside  old  habits  and  feelings  and 
assume  new  ones.  Reason  and  argument,  therefore,  with  representa- 
tions even  of  whatever  good  is  to  result  to  themselves  from  any  change 
of  conduct,  are  of  small  efficacy  where  habit  is  concerned  and  has  to 
be  combatted. 

But  yet  there  are  a  few,  always  on  whom  our  hopes  are  based,  and 
on  whom  the  desired  impression  can  be  made,  if  the  writer  or  speaker 
is  but  earnest  enough  and  will  persevere. 

I  shall  therefore  persist  in  urging  upon  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to 
bestir  themselves  in  the  cause  of  education  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

I  will  now  only  add  in  conclusion  that  what  I  shall  advance  in  fu- 
ture Nos.  will  not  be  my  own  views  and  sentiments  merely,  but  such 
as  are  entertained  by  and  have  the  sanction  of  the  best  authorities, 
and  the  most  competent  judges  in  every  country  where  the  science  of 
education  has  received  the  greatest  share  of  attention  and  made  the 
greatest  progress.     And  the  real  progress  which  it  has  made  has  been 
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made  under  the  eye  of  philosophy  by  those  who  have  made  the  nature 
of  man  their  especial  study,  while  they  were  guided  by  the  lights  of  ex- 
perience. 


NO.  II. 

Before  I  discuss  the  manner  in  which  education  should  be  con- 
ducted, or  say  any  thing  in  relation  to  school  discipline,  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient for  me,  as  conducive  to  abetter  understanding  of  what  is  to 
follow,  to  examine  and  discuss  the  question,  tvhat  is  education  ?  For 
it  has  been  said  that  to  find  our  way,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary 
to  know  where  we  wish  to  go. 

I  propose  in  the  course  of  the  strictures  which  I  have  undertaken 
to  give,  to  regard  the  term  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning,  and 
most  extended  application,  that  in  seeking  to  realize  its  full  benefits, 
we  may  be  aware  of  all  the  objects  it  behooves  us  to  keep  constantly 
in  view.  We  are  not  then  to  regard  mere  literary  acquirements  and 
the  intellectual  discipline  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  in  schools, 
as  the  sum  total  of  education,  but  should  comprise  in  it  all  that  is 
concerned  in  forming  our  entire  habits  of  thought  and  conduct.  We 
should  regard  it  as  being  that  which  should  commence  with  our  being, 
and  end  only  with  our  lives ;  for  while  we  live,  our  minds,  like  the 
matter  which  surrounds  us,  are  continually  undergoing  change. 

They  never  cease  to  be  influenced  by  the  circumstances  around  us, 
by  the  events  of  our  lives,  the  examples  before,  us,  and  especially  by 
the  difficulties  of  all  kinds  which  we  encounter. 

Education  then  is  not  according  to  the  popular  notion,  a  something 
which  should  commence  at  a  certain  age,  and  end  at  a  certain  period, 
but  be  continued  through  life,  and  from  early  infancy.  In  the  endeavor 
rightly  to  conduct  it,  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  the  whole  man, 
his  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  natures.  Our  efforts  should  be  so 
directed,  therefore,  as  to  procure  for  these  several  powers  a  simultane- 
ous exercise,  that  they  may  be  developed  in  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other.  By  this  means  alone  can  we  hope  to  secure  to  the  individual 
who  is  the  subject  of  our  training,  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness 
which  his  nature  and  his  situation  in  life  will  permit  him  to  enjoy. 
By  this  only  will  he  become  capable  of  attaining  to  any  high  standard 
of  excellence  which  may  qualify  him  for  dispensing  to  his  species  the 
greatest  amount  of  gooil.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  instruc- 
tor and  all  others  who  have  the  education  of  youth  under  their  care 
and  superintendence,  should  be  acquainted  with  the  natural  laws,  not 
only  thote  which  enjoin  air,  exercise,  cleanlinesis,  temperance,  &c., 
which  are  the  conditions  of  health,  and  necessary  for  producing  a 
suitable  exhileration  of  the  animal  spirits,  but  the  laws  of  mind  also, 
which  regulate  our  moral  nature.  Without  this  species  of  knowledge, 
to  some  extent,  no  teacher  of  youth,  or  others  concerned,  can  be  ex- 
pected adequately  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  responsible  station. 

Fortunately  it  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  not  difficult  of  acquirement, 
but  such  as  any  one  may  obtain  a  competent  share  of,  who  is  desirous 
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of  so  doing.  If  he  will  only  read  Combe  on  the  "  Constitution  of 
Man,"  and  make  himself  familiar  with  the  doctrines  contained  in  it, 
he  will  not  be  ill  prepared  for  his  duties. 

Sana  mens  in  corpore  sano,  (a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,)  is  a 
maxim  that  was  current  among  the  ancients,  and  implies  some  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  here  adverted  to,  as  existing  among  the  people 
of  high  antiquity,  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  mind  and  the  body  sympathise  with  one  another;  and  that  the 
former  should  be  alert,  and  in  a  condition  to  exert  its  powers,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  latter  should  be  preserved  in  health  and  vigor  by 
an  observance  of  the  physicallaws  which  nature  herself  sufficiently 
indicates.    • 

When  those  laws  are  disregarded  or  unknown,  Avhich  is  but  too  often 
the  case,  as  ■«iell  by  the  parent  and  teacher  as  by  the  too  ardent  stu- 
dent himself,  disease  and  not  seldom  premature  death  have  been  the 
penalties  exacted  by  nature,  for  her  violated  rights.  But  whether  these 
fatal  results  ensue  or  not,  the  tendency  of  a  neglect  of  this  nature  is 
certain.  Languor  of  mind  will  accompany  lassitude  of  body,  and  the 
student  will  often  make  unavailing  efforts  at  intellectual  labor,  which 
he  will  at  all  times  but  ill  accomplish.  Bodily  and  mental  exercise, 
therefore,  should  be  frequently  alternated,  or  the  mind  cannot  possibly 
be  in  the  most  fitting  state  to  receive  intellectual  culture. 

Let  those  then — few  though  there  be — who  having  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, have  yet  to  labor  for  the  perishable  things  of  this  life,  and  lament 
that  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  devote  more  time  to  their  £tudie?> 
be  consoled. 

They  are  more  fortunately  situated  than  many  others  who  have 
their  entire  time  at  their  disposal,  but  who  have  jeopardised  health 
and  life,  and  most  certainly  curtailed  existence,  by  neglecting  in  their 
zeal  for  study,  to  take  that  exercise  which  is  necessary,  and  without 
which,  neither  body  nor  mind  can  long  be  preserved  in  a  sound  con- 
dition. Those  who  are  occupied  through  the  day  in  attending  to  the 
active  requirements  of  their  callings,  will  have  ample  leisure  of  thought 
to  reflect  upon  what  they  have  read  in  the  intervals.  Their  labor  will 
be  no  material  hindrance  to  thought  and  reflection  ;  and  when  their 
day's  labor  is  over,  they  will  return  to  their  books  and  their  studies 
with  a  keener  relish,  and  be  saved  all  the  tedium  and  tistlessness 
which  so  frequently  pursue  the  professional  student  into  his  seclusion, 
and  sometimes  render  abortive  all  his  efforts  at  any  effective  applica- 
tion. 

In  making  the  above  observations,  I  speak  advisedly,  having  from 
experience  in  the  course  of  my  O'vn  active  life,  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark how  very  much  the  disadvantages,  as  regards  the  popular  objec- 
tion, "want  of  time,"  for  acquiring  knowledge,  have  been  exaggerated, 
and  made  the  plea  for  ignorance. 

Work,  which  to  many  conveys  the  idea  of  somethingto  be  endured 
that  is  painful  or  degrMing,  and  therefore  to  be  deprecated,  should  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of 
every  youth  who  is  to  be  fitted  for  all  the  duties  of  life.  If  generally 
so  regarded,  and  constituted  as  part  of  the  discipline  of  every  institu- 
tion, it  would  undoubtedly  be  found  highly  beneficial,  not  only  in  a 
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physical  and  intellectual,  but  a  moral  point  of  view  also.  If  I  am 
correct  in  these  sentiments,  it  becomes  a  question  how  far  those  insti- 
tutions called  manual  labor  schools,  when  under  suitable  regulations, 
will  answer  the  purpose  in  view.  The  results  on  record  of  schools 
organized  on  this  plan,  which  have  been  properly  conducted,  and  on 
enlightened  principles,  are  highly  satisfactory  and  favorable  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  experiment,  particularly  the  one  atHofFwel  in  Switzerland, 
conducted  by  Fellenberg  and  others,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  names 
and  localities,  for  I  write  solely  from  recollection. 

The  above  remarks  contain  all  that  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
our  physical  nature  ;  I  will  next  make  a  few  observations  in  relation 
to  the  moral  powers  as  equally,  or  still  more  imperiousljl  demanding 
our  attention  in  the  training  or  education  of  youth. 

It  is  necessary  forme  to  do  this  here,  in  order  to  comf>ilete  the  view 
I  am  now  taking  of  education  as  a  whole,  although  I  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  treat  the  subject  more  at  large. 

In  like  manner  as  the  mind  and  faculties  will  not  act  freely  only 
when  the  physical  powers  are  adequately  and  simultaneously  devel- 
oped, neither  will  it  act  beneficially  unless  at  the  same  time  the  moral 
powers  receive  their  due  share  of  cultivation.  Moral  training,  there- 
fore, should  invariably  accompany  the  stimulus  of  intellectual  culture  ; 
for  unless  the  youth  becomes  better  as  he  becomes  wiser,  his  capacity 
for  mischief  will  but  be  increased,  and  that  in  the  same  proportion  as 
his  mind  gains  vigor  and  expansion.  Intellectual  should  always,  in- 
deed, be  hekl  subject  to  moral  culture.  The  former  is  only  worthy  of 
being  considered  of  importance  as  administering  to  the  latter;  for  the 
true  object  of  a  good  education  is  the  well-being  of  the  pupil,  in  the 
right  formation  of  his  character.  When  undertaken  without  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  the  results  are  exceedingly  doubtful. 

When  the  moral  does  not  receive  equal  cultivation  with  the  intel- 
lectual nature  of  man,  these  two  powers  are  apt  to  be  like  two  ill 
matched  horses,  often  drawing  in  different  directions.  When  the  edu- 
cation of  an  individual  has  been  conducted  with  entire  neglect  of  his 
morals,  it  is  more  likely  to  prove  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  him,  and 
he  will  be  apt  to  become  a  bane  to  society;  for  in  this  case  also, 
equally  as  when  the  physical  powers  have  been  neglected,  it  will  be 
found  that  nature  is  not  to  be  defrauded  of  her  dues  with  impunity,  but 
will  avenge  her  own  wrongs  in  a  manner  no  less  signal  than  in  the 
former  case. 

The  derangements  which  thus  take  place,  are  not  the  derangements 
of  nature,  but  produced  by  man  when  he  refuses  conformity  to  her  ap- 
pointed order;  throughout  her  wide  domain  everything  is  established 
upon  the  principles  of  harmony  and  concord. 

Far  better  would  it  be  for  the  individual  thus  circumstanced,  and  for 
the  community  of  which  he  is  a  ruember,  had  he  been  left  altogether  in 
literary  ignorance  and  with  faculties  unexercised  in  knowledge;  for 
when  thus  under  no  moral  restraints,  those  fjBulties  will  certainly  be 
employed  in  the  pursuit  of  unworthy  objects, — in  corrupting  society, 
perhaps,  and  working  out  evil  and  not  good. 

We  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  dependent  for  our  well-being  upon 
intellectual  and  moral  advancement,  and  if  we  would  advance  in  the 
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right  direction  we  must  study  and  observe  nature — live  in  obedience 
to  her  laws,  and  regulate  our  minds  according  to  her  dictates. 

If  we  remain  ignorant  or  regardless  of  her  manifest  injunctions,  we 
inevitably  suffer  in  mind  or  in  body,  for  to  every  infraction  of  the  nat- 
ural law  there  is  attached  a  penalty  which  we  have  not  the  power  to 
evade, — a  physical  one,  if  the  infraction  be  physical,  a  mental  one  if 
it  be  mental. 

"When  our  bodies  are  diseased  we  feel  pain.  When  our  taste  is 
offended  we  experience  disgust.  When  our  moral  nature  is  violated 
'we  are  conscious  of  wretchedness.  When  it  is  in  health,  we  enjoy  a 
kind  of  moral  gladness,  which  is  nearly  if  not  quite  synonymous  with 
self-approbation.  Hence  from  a  retrospective  view  of  our  conduct, 
and  the  sensations  we  have  thus  experienced,  we  derive  laws  for  our 
future  guidance. 

When  the  moral  can  be  brought  to  act  in  concert  with  the  intellec- 
tual powers  there  is  little  danger  of  unduly  exciting  the  faculties,  un- 
less in  the  case  of  young  children.  They  will  at  least  not  fail  to  be 
employed  beneficially  when  thus  under  the  supremacy  of  the  moral 
sentiments.  Their  exercise  will  not  only  conduce  to  the  happiness  of 
the  individual  himself,  but  be  employed  in  promoting  the  well-being 
of  all  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  And  this  will  be 
more  and  more  the  case  as  he  advances  in  knowledge  and  gains  com- 
prehensiveness of  thought,  for  he  will  come  to  see  still  more  clearly 
that  it  is  his  highest  interest  to  do  good  and  live  a  purely  virtuous  life. 
Intellectual  culture,  indeed,  is  of  itself  favorable  to  virtue,  for  it  in- 
creases the  discernment  of  him  who  has  it  and  enables  him  the  better 
to  appreciate  the  consequences  of  hia  own  conduct.  An  intelligent 
community  is  generally  a  virtuous  community. 

Before  entering  upon  any  of  the  details  which  relate  to  school  dis- 
cipline, and  that  the  view  I  am  now  taking  of  education  in  its  several 
parts,  may  be  as  complete  as  the  limits  to  which  I  am  restricted  will 
admit  of,  I  will  extend  my  observations,  and  make  some  remarks  con- 
cerning the  true  objects  we  should  aim  at  in  giving  a  literary  education 
at  all  to  our  children. 

Tlie  grand  object  of  education,  as  admitted  by  all,  is  to  promote  our 
happiness  by  enlarging  our  capacities  for  enjoyment.  The  opinion  is 
too  prevalent  that  the  possession  of  worldly  good  alone — of  wealth, 
and  of  social  and  political  distinctions — will  effect  th'S.  The  sole 
aim,  therefore,  of  a  great  majority  of  mankind,  in  the  education  which 
they  provide  for  their  children,  is  to  qualify  them  for  the  business  of 
life,  that  they  may  adroitly  acquit  themselves  in  the  station  which  they 
are  destined  to  occupy  and  be  enabled  to  make  the  most  of  the  advan- 
tages it  is  capable  of  affording.  This  is  a  great  and  fatal  mistake.  They 
trust  to  externals  for  that  which  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  externals  to 
give.  To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  they  are  necessary  to  our  comfort 
and  well-being  ;  but,  beyond  that,  they  conduce  nothing  to  our  liappi- 
ness,  but  more  frequently  bring  with  them  increased  care  and  discontent. 

It  is  not  the  gross  objects  of  sense,  nor  yet  any  high  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions, such  as  are  conferred  by  man,  that  can  permanently  satisfy 
an  immortal  mind — a  being,  whose  inmost  cravings  are  for  something 
spiritual  or  intellectual,  and  such  as  can  never  be  assauged  by  anything 
of  a  worldly  nature. 
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In  a  state  of  simplicity,  and  before  their  feelings  have  become  per- 
verted and  vitiated  by  society — such  society  as  is  two  generally  found 
— human  beings  possess  a  taste  for  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  and 
are  capable  of  higher  and  more  refined  enjoyments  than  any  which 
have  their  source  in  material  things. 

But  if  not  taught  early  to  find  pleasure  in  the  energies  of  thought, 
in  noble  and  virtuous  actions,  in  refined  conversation,  in  arts  and  lit- 
eraiure,  they  will  be  prone  to  a  mischievous  activity  in  trifles,  and 
seek  for  gratification  the  indulgence  of  their  lowest  propensities. 
Without  intellectual  culture,  they  will  only  be  excited  to  action  by 
the  selfish  aims  and  narrow  views  of  the  world  around  them,  and  be- 
come intent  upon  mean  and  unworthy  objects.  To  guard  against 
these  consequences,  which  are  incident  to  an  uncultivated  mind, 
should  be  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  education.  In  a  good  education, 
therefore,  something  more  is  comprised  than  what  is  usually  called 
useful  knowledge,  or  what  may  be  conceived  necessary  for  affording 
men  the  facilities  for  supplying  theirmore  material  wants  in  life;  and 
if  we  would  secure  the  best  results  which  such  an  education  is  capa- 
ble of  affording,  we  must  look  beyond  the  mere  advantages,  however 
great  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  which  any  literary  or  other  acquire- 
ments can  confer.  When  education  is  conducted  without  any  heed 
to  this  essential  consideration,  it  maybe  regarded  as  a  mere  appren- 
ticeship, undertaken  to  fit  the  student  for  the  business  of  life. 

The  expression,  apprenticeship,  as  applied  here,  is  borrowed  from  a 
book  which  has  many  attractive  qualities,  but  which  has  received  less 
attention  than  it  is  entitled  to  claim  ;  this  is  "  Biogrcqyhia  Borealis," 
by  Hartley  Coleridge.  There  is  in  it  a  passage  so  much  to  my  present 
purpose,  that  I  will  here  extract  it : 

"The  position  is  simply  this :  A  mere  apprenticeship  is  not  a  good 
education. 

"  Whatever  system  of  tuition  is  solely  adapted  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  play  a  certain  part  in  the  world'sdrama,  whetherfor  his  own  earthly 
advantage,  or, for  that  of  any  otiier  man  or  community  of  men,  is  al- 
mere  apprenticeship. 

"  It  matters  not  whether  that  part  be  high  or  low — the  hero  or  the 
fool.  A  good  education,  on  i\\Q  oi\\ex  hand,  looks  prin.arily  to  the 
right  formation  of  the  man  in  man,  and  its  final  cause  is  the  well-being 
of  the  pupil,  as  he  is  a  moral,  responsible,  or  immortal  being. 

"  But  because  to  every  man  there  is  appointed  a  certain  ministry 
and  service,  a  path  prescribed  to  duty,  a  work  to  perform,  and  a  race 
to  run,  an  oflice  in  the  economy  of  Providence, — a  good  education  is 
always  a  good  apprenticeship  ;  for  usefulness  is  a  necessary  property  of 
goodness. 

"The  moral  culture  of  man,  and  so  much  of  intellectual  culture  as 
is  conducive  thereto,  is  essential  to  education.  Whatever  of  intellec- 
tual culture  is  beyond  this,  should  be  regarded  as  pertaining  to  appren- 
ticeship, and  should  be  a])portioned  to  the  demands  of  the  vocation 
for  which  that  apprenticeship  is  designed  to  qualify.  A  man  whose 
education  is  without  apprenticeship,  will  be  useless ;  a  man  w^hose 
education  is  all  apprenticeship  will  be  bad,  and  therefore  pernicious 
in  proportion  as  his  function  is  high,  noble,  or  influential, 
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"  Most  of  the  systems  of  tuition  provided  for  the  subordinate  classes 
have  been  defective;  as  aiming  either  solely  to  qualify  the  pupil  for 
his  station,  or  to  give  him  a  chance  and  hope  of  rising  above  that  sta- 
tion; either  to  make  the  man  a  mere  laborer,  or  to  turn  the  laborer 
into  a  gentleman — the  discipline  or  improvement  of  the  man  being  loo 
often  postponed  or  omitted.  The  tuition  for  the  higher  castes  is 
equally  defective,  when  it  forms  gentlemen  to  be  mere  gentlemen  ; 
where  it  refers  the  primary  duties  to  the  rank,  not  to  universal  obliga- 
tion. Secondly,  v\'hen  it  inculcates  the  acquirement  of  mental  or  per- 
sonal accomplishments  as  ultimate  ends,  without  reference  either  to 
practical  utility  or  to  self-edification.  Thirdly,  when  all  apprentice- 
ship is  omitted,  or  an  apprenticeship  given  wholly  alien  from  the  pe- 
culiar, individual,  and  functionary  duties,  as  e.  g.,  when  a  scion  of 
nobility  is  crammed  with  the  arbitrary  technicals  of  professed  scholar- 
ship, or  wastes  his  time  in  learning  to  do  for  himself  what  his  steward, 
his  game-keeper,  or  his  chaplain  could  do  better  for  him.  Fourthly, 
where  the  whole  education  is  subservient  to  the  apprenticeship.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  commonest  fault  of  all,  especially  with  that  unfortu- 
nate class,  whose  education  is  to  be  their  portion  and  means  of  ad- 
vancement. 

"It  bears  a  creditable  resemblance  of  steadiness  and  industry,  it 
wins  the  applause  of  parents  and  tutors,  it  makes  shining  and  rising 
young  men,  and  sometimes  judges,  chancellors,  ambassadors,  and 
ministers  of  state.     But  it  does  not  make  good  men  or  wise  men  either. 

"Even  if  it  leave  the  heart  uninjured,  it  keeps  the  mind  unnaturally 
ignorant;  for,  viewing  all  things  in  an  artificial  relation  to  one  object, 
it  sees,  and  therefore  knows,  nothing  in  its  true  relations  to  man  and 
the  universe.  The  more  their  knowledge  the  greater  their  errors.  The 
greater  their  command  of  facts,  the  more  perilously  false  their  infer- 
ences. 

"They  may,  indeed,  be  wise  in  their  own  craft,  but  they  are  pitiful 
blunderers  where  they  step  beyond  it.  Be  it  recollected  tliat  we  are 
not  speaking  of  that  devotion  of  time  to  a  professional  study  which 
may  be  a  duty,  but  of  that  perversion  of  self-government  which  makes 
the  profession  all  in  all." 

The  doctrines  taught  in  the  above  paragraph  differ  widely  from  the 
notions  commonly  entertained  by  parents  and  others,  on  the  subject  of 
education,  which  regard  only  'apprenticeship.' 

Instead  of  seeking  solely  to  qualify  the  pupil  for  the  business  of  life, 
these  doctrines  enjoin  upon  us  the  duty  of  exercising  him  as  much  as 
possible  in  studies  the  nature  of  which  are  unworldly,  and  such  as 
may  serve  to  correct  in  him  mere  worldly  impressions. 

But  to  do  what  this  implies,  and  counteract,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  may  justly  be  looked  upon 
as  a  task  the  most  difficult  which  education  has  to  perform ;  it  is  one, 
indeed,  which  mere  literary  exercises,  unless  in  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, are  inadequate  to.  The  living  time,  with  its  thousands  of 
men,  and  opinions,  and  actions,  has  ordinarily  more  concern  in  form- 
ing the  minds  and  characters  of  our  youth,  than  has  the  discipline  of 
schools  or  the  lessons  of  school  books.  The  living  example  is  op- 
posed to  the  written  precept,  and  far  more  forcible  for  stamping  upon 
12 
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the  mind  its  impressions.  "The  spirit  of  the  age  and  nation,"  says  a 
modern  writer,  is  school  and  schoolmaster  too — seizing  on  the  pupil 
with  its  mighty  hands,  and  with  its  living  facts  and  forces,  and  with 
its  unbrolvcn  unity  of  doctrine — never  ceasing  for  a  moment,  but  per- 
petually repeating  its  lessons. 

While,  therefore,  every  thing  is  to  be  done  for  imbuing  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  with  correct  principles,  giving  him  a  taste  for  the  good  and 
beautiful,  and  making  him  acquainted,  as  much  as  possible  with  his 
own  nature,  he  should  be  removed  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  example,  and  the  contamination  of  a  worldly  spirit. 

Example  is  the  most  efTicatious  teacher,  and  we  cannot  therefore, 
be  too  guarded,  both  as  to  our'  sjieech  and  conduct,  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  youth. 

The  education  we  give  unless  of  a  somewhat  practical  character, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  much  efhcacy.  The  young  require  not 
only  to  be  told  and  admonished  of  what  they  are  to  do,  and  how  they 
are  to  deport  themselves,  but  to  be  actually  exercised  in  that  conduct 
which  it  is  desired  they  should  adopt.  "It  has  often  been  said,"  ob- 
serves a  moral  writer,  "  and  requires  to  be  repeated  still  oftener,  that 
books  and  discourses  alone  are  not  education  ;  that  life  is  a  problem, 
not  a  theorem ;  tliat  action  can  only  be  learned  in  action.  A  child 
learns  to  write  its  name  only  by  a  succession  of  trials ;  and  is  a  man 
to  be  taught  to  use  his  mind  and  guide  his  conduct  by  mere  precept  ? 

We  must  seek  for  the  most  favorable  circumstances  in  which  to 
place  the  pupil,  that,  while  endeavoring  to  engraft  upon  his  mind  those 
sentiments  and  principles  which  we  wish  him  to  imbibe  and  cherish, 
there  may  be  as  little  as  possible  in  his  ordinary  associations  which 
can  counteract  their  influence.  If  we  can  succeed  in  this,  and  he  is 
under  the  guidance  of  enlightened  counsels,  and  with  a  competent  in- 
structor, his  proper  education  will  be  an  easy  task. 

The  present  age  is  too  much  characterized  by  half  scholarship  and 
superficial  attainments;  the  information  generally  obtained  is  imper- 
fect and  therefore  often  erroneous.  The  surface  of  education  has  been 
greatly  extended,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  it  has  lost  in  depth 
what  it  has  gained  in  lateral  extension.  This  is  attended  with  serious 
evils  and  verifies  the  lines  of  Pope,  so  often  quoted,  that  "  a  little  learn- 
ing is  'a  dangerous  thing,"  &c.,  it  engenders  pride,  conceit,  and  self- 
will. 

The  education  of  the  great  majority  in  this  country,  even  of  those 
who  make  pretensions,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  imperfect;  not  so 
much,  indeed,  for  want  of  schooling — which  can  only  lay  the  founda- 
tion— as  of  subsequent  cultivation.  Education,  and  the  formation  of 
the  mind  and  ciiaracter,  must,  in  great  part,  be  the  work  of"  each  indi- 
vidual himself,  but  the  self-discipline  necessary  for  the  task  is  too  sel- 
dom undertaken. 

After  college  life  is  passed,  politics  or  the  pursuit  of  gain  soon  come 
to  engross  the  mind  ;  defeat  perhaps  the  half  formed  intention,  and 
take  away  all  desire  for  improvement. 

I  will  venture  on  this  sulijcct  to  extract  from  the  "Democratic  Re- 
view," the  following  sentiments  of  an  American  writer,  as  follows: 
"  The  great  mass  of  our  American  people  can  read,  and  do  r.ead  the 
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newspapers,  and  many  other  things  ;  and  all  of  them  fancy  themselves 
competent  to  sit  in  judgment  on  all  matters  human  and  divine. 

They  are  equal  to  the  profoundest  philosophical  speculations,  the 
loftiest  theolo^gical  dogmas,  and  the  abstrusest  political  problems. 

"Filled  with  a  sense  of  their  own  wisdom  and  capacity  for  sound 
judgment,  they  lose  all  teachableness,  and  are  really  in  a  more  deplo- 
rable state  than  if  they  made  no  pretensions  to  general  intelligence."* 
If  the  minds  of  American  people  be  really  in  the  condition  in  which 
this  writer  here  represents  them  to  be,  or  even  should  one-half  only  of 
his  inculpations  be  correct,  then,  truly,  it  is  high  time  that  we  bestirred 
ourselves  to  produce  a  better  and  more  reputable  state  of  feeling  and 
intelligence.  Nothing  can  produce  tKis  effect  but  an  improved  system 
of  education,  founded  upon  enlightened  views  and  properly  regulated 
and  enforced  under  the  patronage  and  wuththe  support  of  government. 
With  such  a  system,  and  the  aid  of  all  well-wishers  to  the  cause,  we 
should  soon  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  a  very  different  account  of 
thin2;s. 
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Our  enterprising  correspondent,  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  has 
furnished  us  with  a  communication  from  Professor  Walter  R.  John- 
son, of  Washington  City,  containing  estimates  of  the  relative  value 
Cannelton  coal  and  cord  wood,  for  the  use  of  steamboots ;  and  also, 
a  letter  from  Capt.  John  Carlisle,  giving  an  account  of  an  experiment 
made  by  him  in  the  use  oi  coal  on  the  steamboat  Marshal  Ney.  This 
is  a  subject  of  immense  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  country, 
and  we  trust  that  the  talented  and  enterprising  commanders  of  steam- 
boats on  the  western  waters,  will  severally  institute  a  series  of  obser- 
vations in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  stone  coal  and  cord  wood. 
For  whatever  is  gained  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  is  so  much  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  will  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  agricultu- 
ralist .as  well  as  the  carrier.     Professor  Johnson  says  : 

"In  recurring  to  the  report  on  American  coals,  (page  553,  column 
4th  of  the  table,)  you  will  observe  that  the  coal  of  Cannelton,  Indiana, 
(which,  until  further  trials  are  instituted,  we  are  compelled  to  assume 
as  the  type  of  western  coals,)  gave  per  cubic  foot  of  feel,  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  grate,  348.85  pounds  of  steam  generafed 
from  water  at  212  deg.,  while  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  pine  wood,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  cord,  gave  98.58  pounds  of  steam  from  212  deg. 

*  0.  A.  Brownson. 
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"  From  this  it  appears  that  in  filling  a  give7i  space  on  board  the 
boat  with  fnel,  the  choice  between  Cannelton  coal  and  dry  pine  wood 
or  other  wood  having  an  equal  evaporative  power,  under  the  same 
bulk  should  be  made  in  part  with  a  view  to  the  stowage  room,  which 
they  respectively  require  for  the  same  effective  power.  Now,  348.85: 
98. 58::3i:l,  which  shows  that  filling  equal  spaces,  with  the  two  kinds 
of  fuel,  the  lengths  of  trips  which  could  be  made  without  replenishing, 
would  be  three  aud  a  half  times  as  great  with  the  coal  as  with,  the 
wood.  I  suspect  that  much  of  the  wood  used  on  western  boats  is,  to 
say  the  least,  not  better,  cord  for  cord,  than  dry  pine  wood.  If  used 
in  a  green  or  unseasoned  state,  the  inferiority  of  wood  must  be  still 
more  marked. 

"I  suppose  that  space  for  the  stowage  of  freight  is  one  thing  to  be 
economized  on  board  a  steamboat,  even  supposing  the  same  amount  of 
evaporative  power  could  be  had  for  the  same  money.  As  coal  in  the 
west  is  sold,  I  believe,  by  the  bushel,  of  which  I  infer  from  my  exper- 
iments, thirty  will  make  a  ton,  measuring  forty-seven  cubic  feet,  and 
wood  by  the  cord  of  128  cubic  feet,  and  as  by  page  547  of  report,  a 
true  cord  of  dry  pine  wood  weighs  2689.2  pounds,  the  calculation  of 
the  value  of  coal  per  bushel,  according  to  the  actual  cost  of  wood  per 
cord,  is  easily  made.  Thus,  47  multiplied  by  3^,  the  evaporative 
power  of  1  cubic  foot  of  coal,  gives  164^  as  the  relative  value  of  a 
to.n  of  coal,  and  128  multiplied  by  1,  (the  relative  evaporative  power 
of  wood,)  gives  128.  Hence,  30  bushels  of  coal  ought  to  be  worth 
164|-128  times,  or  say  1  28-100  times  as  much  as  a  cord  of  wood. 
From  this  it  will  easily  be  computed,  that  if  stowage  room  were  of  no 
account — labor  in  handling  of  no  cost — time  and  the  danger  of  fre- 
quent stoppages  of  no  consideration,  and  the  unequal  character  of 
Wood  obtained  at  different  points,  no  source  of  annoyance — but  the 
mere  first  cost  of  wood  and  coal  were  the  sole  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  o{  i\\th  vahie,  then  the  following  table  would  represent  the  value 
per  ton  and  per  bushel  of  coal,  as  comparai  with  assumed  prices  per 
cord  of  dry  pine  wood,  or  its  equivalent : 


Supposed  price  of 
wood  per  cord. 

$1 

50 

1 

75 

2 

00 

2 

25 

2 

50 

2 

75 

3 

GO 

3 

25 

8 

50 

Value 

of  coal  per  ton  of 

Value  of  coal  per 

2240  lbs.  or  30  bushels. 

bushel. 

|1  92 

0.4  cents. 

2  24 

7.5     " 

2  56 

8.5      " 

2  88 

9.6      " 

3  20 

10.6      " 

3  52 

11.7      "   . 

3  84 

12.8      " 

4   16 

13.8     " 

4  48 

•        14.9     " 

Captain  Carlisle,  writing  from  New  Orleans,  on  the  Gth  of  January, 
1848,  says  : 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to  you  the  following  very  favor- 
able result  of  the  experiment  made  on  board  the  steamer  MarshalNey, 
on  her  first  trip  to  New  Orleans  from  Louisville,  to  test  the  compara* 
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tive  economy  in  the  use  of  wood  and  coal  for  steamboats.  On  leav- 
ing Louisville,  I  had  on  board  only  10  cords  of  wood.  At  Frank 
O'Hara's  wood  yard,  we  took  on  board  15  cords  of  drowned  wood, 
with  which  we  found  great  difficulty  in  making  steam,  till  we  obtained 
some  of  your  coal  at  Cannelton,  to  aid  in  burning  it.  At  your  coal 
banks  we  took  on  2,100  bushels  of  coal ;  we  subsequently  took  15 
cords  of  wood  at  Columbus — 10  cords  at  Commerce — 37  cords  at 
Napoleon — 40  cords  at  a  wood  yard  below  Vicksburg,  and  30  cords 
at  Mt.  Pleasant — making  in  all  147  cords.  On  my  arrival  at  the 
levee  in  New  Orleans,  we  had  remaining  unconsumed  about  45  cords 
of  wood,  and  over  600  bushels  of  coal,  making  the  actual  consumption 
of  the  boat,  carrying  near  1,000  tons  of  freight,  in  a  long  passage  of 
near  nine  days,  only  about  102  cords  of  wood,  and  1,500  bushels  of 
coal. 

"  The  experiment  was  made  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances, 
as  the  boat  gathered  nearly  all  of  her  cargo  in  small  lots,  at  numer- 
ous points  along  the  river,  and  was  obliged  to  get  up  steam  and  put 
out  her  fires  at  every  stopping  place,  or  allow  them  to  burn  for  hours 
when  she  was  not  running,  which  increased  her  consumption  of  fuel, 
and  added  near  two  days  to  the  length  of  her  trip.     We  left  Louis- 
ville immedialely  after  the  subsidence  of  the  high  water,  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  wood  everywhere  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  for  some  distance 
below  the  mouth,  was  wet,  and  unfit  for  use,  and  required  more  than  an 
ordinary  quantity  of  coal  to  aid  its  combustion.     Comparing  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  by  the  Ney,  even  under  these  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, with  that  of  my  former  boat,  the  Harry  of  the  West,  with  the 
same  power  and  engines,  I  estimate  the  saving  of  fuel  in   the  use  of 
your  coal  instead  of  wood,  to  be  more  than  30  per  cent.,  taking  the 
average  price  of  wood  for  the  trip  to  be  $2  50  per  cord,  and  the  price 
of  coal  at  7  cents  per  bushel.     When  another  opportunity  occurs,  I 
intend  to  make  another  experiment  of  the  comparative  expense  of 
wood  and  coal  for  steamboats,  and  will  communicate  to  you  the  re- 
sult of  the  tests  made  under  more  favorable  auspices.     I  found  your 
coal  formed  no  clinkers,  nor  did  it  obstruct  or  injure  our  grate  bars. 
"Your  company  and  others  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  that  im- 
portant branch  of  commerce  in  which  we  are  engaged,  by  forming  de- 
pots for  your  coal  at  convenient  points  on  the  Mississippi  and  lower 
Ohio,  where  we  could  get  a  daily  supply  as  we  passed,  and  as  we  needed 
it.  Respectfully, 

JOHN  CARLISLE, 
Captain  of  Steamboat  Marshal  Ney, 
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BY  B.  A,  ALDERSON,  OP  MISSOURI. 


The  ill-effects  which  flow  from  the  errors  committed  by  those  who 
have  preceded  us,  may  extend  down  through  a  long  course  of  time ; 
but,  when  they  become  known,  and  the  source  from  which  they  ema- 
nate detected,  it  becomes  our  duty  when  in  the  possession  of  such 
knowledge,  to  make  it  public  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-men.  With 
this  conviction  of  duty,  I  feel  that  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
quality  of  materials,  and  the  manner  of  combining  them  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  those  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  dwellings,  store-houses,  &c.,  especially  to  those  who  build 
but  once  in  a  life-time,  and  only  begin  to  learn,  at  the  completion  of 
their  improvement,  what  should  have  been  stipulated  in  the  contract 
at  the  commencement  of  the  work.  It  is  for  such  that  I  write,  and  not 
for  adepts  in  the  business. 

Many  persons,  who  have  supposed  they  were  getting  substantial 
walls  erected,  have  been  much  imposed  upon.  For  instance,  I  have 
known  workmen  in  the  country  to  contend  that  mortar,  in  order  to 
work  to  advantage,  and  not  set  too  quickly,  must  contain  a  portion  of 
loam  or  other  extraneous  matter;  and  this  paste — which  we  may 
justly  denominate  mud — being  put  on  in  layers  of  unreasonable 
thickness,  and  exposed  to  the  pelting  rains  and  rushing  tornadoes — 
has  caused  greater  destruction  of  property  than  perhaps  all  other  evils 
combined.  Prices  paid  for  work  are,  or  should  be,  such  as  to  justify 
its  being  well  executed  ;  and  proprietors  of»buildings  should  be  able 
to  judge  when  work  is  being  done  in  a  substantial  manner. 

The  clay  for  brick  should  not  contain  so  much  sand  as  to  render 
them  heavy  and  brittle,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  shrinkage  and  crack- 
ing in  the  burning.  That  the  brick  may  not  crack  when  laid  out  to 
dry,  no  more  water  should  be  used  than  is  necessary  to  give  to  the 
paste  a  proper  consistency.  A  very  effectual  and  regular  method  of 
mixing  the  materials,  is  by  passing  them  through  what  is  called  a  pug 
mill. 

In  burning,  the  fires  should  not  be  rushed  until  the  steam  shall  have 
entirely  passed  of.  The  best  brick  may  be  known  by  their  clear 
sound,  red  color,  and  when  broken  are  found  to  possess  a  fine,  com- 
pact texture. 

The  quantity  of  lime  required  for  good  mortar  is  just  so  much  as 
will  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  particles  of  sand  ;  and  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  this  end  is  most  generally  gained  by  using  one 
part  of  good  common  lime,  and  two  parts  of  clear,  sharp  sand.  Should 
the  sand  contain  impurities,  it  may  be  cleansed  bypassing  it  through 
several  waters.  Owing  to  the  great  avidity  bricks  have  for  water, 
thin  tempered  mortar  is  thf  best,  as  it  does  not  dry  so  quiciily,  and 
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iisakes  closer  joints.     The  amount  of  mortar  used  should  lie  only  so 
much  as  will  keep  the  bricks  out  of  contact. 

The  "  Flemish  bond"  is  the  most  common  for  thick  walls,  and 
should  have  every  fifth  or  sixth  course  headers.  In  building  a  nine 
inch  wall,  as  it  is  termed,  a  good  means  to  prevent  the  damp  from 
penetrating  to  the  interior,  is  to  leave  a  space  of  one  inch  between 
the  longitudinal  layers  of  brick,  thereby  forming,  as  it  were,  two  sep- 
arate walls,  and  bind  them  together  by  each  course  of  headers.  This 
is  said  to  make  equally  as  strong  work  as  the  ordinary  method. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  walls — especially  the  corners — from  crack- 
ing, all  parts  of  the  building  should  be  carried  up  regularly  at  the 
same  time.  What  is  called  toothing,  should  not  be  allowed  ;  but, 
when  a  corner  is  to  be  raised,  give  it  sufficient  base  on  each  wall,  so 
that  each  line  of  slope  shall  correspond  to  the  hypothenuse  of  its  re- 
spective triangle — which  triangles  are  equal. 

In  building  the  jams  and  chimneys,  very  substantial  and  beautiful 
mantles  may  be  worked  in  of  solid  brick-work,  showing  the  columns 
and  all  of  the  projections  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  architect,  and  then 
finished  off  with  cement.  They  are  truly  very  neat  and  substantial ; 
and,  after  completed,  there  is  no  danger  from  fire. 

Measuring  the  brick-work  of  a  building  is  another  thing  at  which 
many  proprietors  cut  their  wisdom  teeth,  when  too  late  to  do  any 
gooil .  The  contract  is  generally  to  lay  the  brick  at  so  much  per  1 ,000  ; 
but,  when  it  comes  lo  measuring,  the  mason  contends  for  the  corners 
being  measured  twice,  and  says  it  is  custom  ;  so  of  the  plasterer,  who 
does  his  work  at  so  much  per  square  yard,  counting  the  openings  one- 
half;  but,  when  it  comes  to  measuring  the  work,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  employer,  claims  the  space  occupied  by  the  washboard  and  all 
door  and  window-casings,  at  full  price  !  and  if  objected  to,  claims  it 
as  a  matter  of  custom.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  these  customs  are 
perversions  of  the  language  of  the  contract,  and  unjust — especially 
as  regards  the  washboard,  which  should  by  no  means  be  included  in 
the  estimate  of  work  performed ;  for,  if  the  washboard  were  left  off 
entirely,  then  the  plastering  would,  of  necessity,  be  joined  to  the  floor, 
requiring  more  labor  and  pains,  at  the  same  charge.  Being  governed 
by  custom,  which  is  known  to  but  one  of  the  parties,  in  estimating 
•work,  instead  of  the  strict  letter  of  the  contract,  not  unfrequently 
produces  unkind,  but  even  bitter  feelings  between  the  parties. 

As  regards  the  permanence  of  a  building,  much  depends  upon  the 
carpentry;  for  a  bad  piece  of  carpentry  may,  of  itself,  destroy  the 
best  constructed  brick  walls  that  can  be  reared.  I  once  saw  a  costly 
building  erected  for  a  hall  of  science,  and  under  the  eye  of  science, 
which  three  years  afterwards  was  literally  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
defective  carpentry;  and  this  injury  consisted  principally  in  placing 
the  upper  tier  of  naked  flooring  transversely  of  the  rafters,  and  allow- 
ing the  feet  of  the  rafters  to  rest  on  the  wall-plate,  without  being  con- 
nected, by  substantial  tie  bearers. 

This  was  contrary  to  all  rules  of  mechanism,  as  the  upper  joists 
should  always  be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  rafters,  so  that  each 
joist  may  act  as  a  tie  beam.  Great  injury  is  frequently  sustained  by 
the  use  of  green  timber.     Where  the  spsui  is  too  great  for  one  contin- 
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uous  joist  to  reach  entirely  across,  let  one  or  more  girders  be  used,  as 
the  case  may  require,  and  so  connect  the  joists  that  each  may  bear  a 
part  in  counteracting  the  outward  thrust  of  the  roof. 

The  practice  of  occasionally  sawing  large  girders  down  the  middle, 
reversing  the  pieces,  and  bolting  them  together  again,  is  very  well — as 
an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  of  detecting  any  defects  in  the  centre, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  has  a  tendency  to  equalize  the  strength  of  the 
beam.  A  defective  beam  may,  by  this  operation,  be  strengthened  ; 
but  a  perfect  piece  of  timber  would  be  rather  weakened  by  the  op- 
eration of  cutting  and  boring  holes  for  the  pins.  The  practice  of 
cutting  girders  down  the  middle,  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Vitruvius  ;  who  directed  that  a  space  be  left  be- 
tween the  beams  for  forming  the  architrave  over  columns,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  decay  ;  and  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  girders  were  first 
ripped. 

When  a  truss  frame  is  used  to  increase  the  stiffness  of  the  girder, 
thin  pieces  of  metal  may  be  inserted  between  the  ends  of  the  braces 
and  shoulders  in  the  post  and  upper  side  of  the  girder.  These  will 
assist  in  retaining  the  frame  in  its  original  position,  by  preventing  the 
fibres  of  one  piece  from  entering  into  the  interstices  of  the  other. 

The  outward  thrust  being  inversely,  as  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the 
roof,  unless  the  feet  of  the  rafters  be  well  secured,  the  danger  of  forcing 
out  the  walls  is  very  great;  and  particularly  so,  if  the  roof  be  massy 
and  of  small  pitch. 

The  pitch  of  the  roof  is  a  matter  of  greater  moment  than  it  generally 
receives  at  the  hands  of  the  builder  or  architect.  In  a  climate  where 
the  roof  will  never  be  burdened  with  a  heavy  mass  of  snow,  the  rise 
or  pitch  need  not  exceed  tivo-ninths  of  the  span  ;  and  more  particu- 
larly so,  if  the  covering  be  of  slate  or  any  other  kind  of  metal,  as  it 
would  not  be  so  much  of  an  object  to  have  the  rain  run  off  quickly, 
to  prevent  decay  from  damp,  as  if  the  covering  were  of  wood.  The 
pitch  recommended  by  Paladio,  in  Italy,  was  twenty-four  degrees, 
being  nearly  two-ninths  of  the  span. 

In  the  roof  of  small  pitch,  as  recommended,  we  not  only  add  to 
the  beauty  of  a  building,  but  also  add  greatly  to  its  security  against 
storms,  and  the  destructive  action  of  the  terrible  tornado.  This  se- 
curity is  gained  by  there  being  a  less  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  wind,  which  I  think  can  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  one 
who  will  examine  the  subject. 

In  a  table,  derived  from  the  experiments  of  that  distinguished  en- 
gineer, John  Smeaton,  we  find  it  recorded  that  wind,  at  a  velocity 
of  twenty-two  feet  per  second,  which  is  equal  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour, 
causes  a  pressure  on  each  square  foot,  vertical,  of  1,107  pounds 
avoirdupois ;  and  this  result  has  been  fully  confirmed,  and  it  would 
seem  entirely  settled,  by  the  experiments  of  the  Chevalier  De  Pam- 
bour,  made  while  in  England,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  friction,  &c.,  of  locomotive  engines  and  their  trains,  and  also  the 
amount  of  resistance  offered  by  the  atmosphere  on  a  perfectly  calm 
day.  The  result  of  his  experiments  was,  that  a  car,  moving  at  the 
velocity  of  twenty  feet  per  second,  equal  to  thirteen  and  six-tenths 
miles  per  hour,  met  with  a  resistance  from  the  atmosphere,  for  each 
square  foot  vertical,  or  front,  of  0.915  pounds. 
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In  the  same  table  of  Mr.  Smeaton,  as  already  referred  to,  we  find 
it  recorded  that  wind,  progressing  at  a  velocity  of  one  hundred  mil«r3 
per  hour,  which  is  equal  to  146  and  7-10  feet  per  second,  produces  a 
pressure  of  49  and  2-10  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  will  overturn  trees 
and  buildings.  The  greatest  velcfbity  of  wind  on  record,  which  I 
know  of,  is  that  related  by  M.  Rochou,  which  was  at  a  velocity  of  lOD 
miles  per  hour  ;  and  its  force  against  a  perpendicular  plane  of  one  foot 
area,  was  estimated  at  fifty-eight  pounds  and  45-100;  so  that  the  tor- 
nado of  May  Yth,  1840,  which  laid  in  ruins  one  of  our  southern  cities, 
could  not  have  produced  a  pressure  of  less  than  about  60  pounds  per 
square  foot  vertical. 

It  may  now  very  readily  be  shown  what  a  decided  advantage  roofs 
of  moderate  elevation  possess  over  those  of  great  pitch.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  a  roof  of  40  feet  span,  and  the  pitch  2-9  ;  and  another 
of  the  same  span,  with  a  rise  or  pitch  of  1-3,  as  is  most  usual ;  tho' 
gable  end  with  the  rise  of  2-9  the  span,  would  give,  in  round  numbers, 
an  area  of  177  feet,  while  that  of  the  1-3  rise  would  give  an  area  of 
264  feet ;  their  difference  is  87  feet,  which,  multiplied  by  the  pressure 
per  vertical  square  foot — 60  pounds — gives  a  product  or  strain  of 
5,220  pounds  greater  against  the  gable  end  of  the  1-3  rise,  than  acts 
against  the  one  with  a  pitch  of  2-9  the  span.  There  is,  again,  an  ad- 
ditional force  exerted  on  the  face  of  the  high  roof,  over  and  above 
that  of  the  pressure  against  the  sides  of  the  low  one. 

A  fine  opportunity  is  now  afforded  by  the  telegraph,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  ascertain  the  velocity  of  storms ;  but  I  havo 
no  distinct  recollection  at  this  time  of  any  observations  of  the  kind 
having  been  published.  Such  observations  would  be  of  great  inter ■« 
est  to  the  scientific  and  curious. 
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THE    CULTIVATION    OF    SUMACH. 

BY   GEO.  B.  DAVIDSON,   ESq.,    OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  only  effectual  method  of  preventing  the  importation  of  such 
commodities  as  can  be  cultivated  or  manufactured  at  home,  is  to  pro- 
duce an  article  of  equal  quality  at  an  equal  price.  This  has  already 
been  accomplished  to  a  limited  extent,  so  as  to  do  away  entirely  with 
the  importation  of  certain  articles  from  other  countries.  No  one  thinks 
of  importing  wheat  or  flour  into  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that 
wheat  and  flour  of  home  production,  can  be  had  at  such  prices  as  to 
prevent  the  importer  from  realizing  any  profit ;  consequently,  the  im- 
portation of  such  articles  is  the  same  as  prohibited  ;  and  this  princi- 
ple will  hold  true  with  respect  to  every  article  raised  or  manufactured 
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in  the  country.  Whenever  the  importer  ceases  to  realize  a  profit  on 
any  article,  from  that  moment  its  importation  ceases.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  article  from  the  importation  of  which  a  profit 
can  be  realized,  but  is  sure  to  find  its  way  to  our  shores,  no  matter  to 
what  extent  the  same  article  can  be  produced  in  this  country.  The 
primary — and  we  might  add  only — object  of  commerce  is  gain  ;  and 
■whatever  good  society  at  large  may  derive  from  it,  is  merely  incidental. 
Capital  is  extremely  selfish.  Rarely,  if  ever,  is  it  invested  for  pur- 
poses merely  philanthropic,  or  simply  with  a  view  to  the  general  good 
of  society.  Yet  such  is  the  connection  between  cause  and  eff"ect — so 
constituted  is  society  by  a  wise  arrangement  of  nature — that  no  matter 
how  selfish  soever  the  purposes  on  which  it  is  employed,  it  seldom, 
if  ever,  fails  of  producing  some  good.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood 
as  opposing  the  investment  of  capital  in  commercial  enterprises.  On 
the  contrary,  we  regard  an  extensive  and  well  regulated  commerce  as 
evidence  of  a  nation's  greatness.  Yet  it  has  its  bounds,  and  if  these 
are  passed,  it  prevents  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
by  absorbing  too  much  of  its  capital.  For  this  reason  it  is  important 
that  the  mind  of  the  nation  be  not  allured  by  its  splendor.  It  is  too 
much  to  tax  ourselves  for  its  support,  and  the  support  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, at  the  expense  of  leaving  untouched  and  unexplored,  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  our  own.  It  may  seem  inexplicable,  that  iron 
should  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  when  she  has,  in  her  own 
bosom,  inexhaustible  quantities  of  that  useful  metal.  But  so  it  is,  and 
so  it  will  be,  until  capital  can  be  profitably  invested  in  that  branch  of 
business.  If  iron  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States  of  as  good 
quality,  and  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  that  imported  from  Europe,  no  profit 
would  accrue  to  the  importer  of  the  foreign  article  ;  consequently,  its 
importation  would  cease,  which  would  be  a  great  saving  of  capital  to 
the  country,  besides  furnishing  constant  employment  to  a  great  number 
of  hands.  And  if  this  branch  of  business  could  have  been  prosecuted 
with  as  little  ready  capital  and  skill  as  is  necessary  to  commence 
farming,  the  hardy  pioneer,  who  has  brought  the  wilderness  to  fruitful 
fields,  would  douljtless,  long  ere  now,  have  brought  it  to  a  point  that 
would  have  rendered  unprofitable  the  importation  of  foreign  iron. 

These  remarlis  may  seem  desultory,  considering  the  special  purpose 
of  this  communication,  which  is  designed  to  call  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturalists to  a  plant  which  is  imported  into  this  country  in  large 
quantities,  at  a  high  price,  and  which,  we  verily  believe,  would  amply 
remunerate  the  American  farmer,  should  he  be  induced  to  undertake 
its  cultivation — yet,  as  we  intend  continuing  our  communications, 
they  may  serve  as  a  general  introduction. 

The  plant  referred  to  is  Sumach,  a  shrub  indigenous  to  this  country, 
and  grows  wild  in  almost  every  part  of  it.  It  is  a  well  known  plant, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  we  believe  it  is 
used  as  a  medicine  in  Thompson's  system  of  practice.  But  the  busi- 
ness in  which  it  is  most  extensively  consumed,  is  in  tanning  morocco 
leather — it  being  the  principal  article  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
with  a  view  of  inducing  the  farmer  to  raise  a  supply  for  this  demand, 
and  secure  to  himself  this  source  of  wealth,  that  we  have  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject.    We  have  no  means  at  present  of  ascertaining 
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the  quantity  of  sumach  annually  imported  into  the  country,  but  Judg- 
ing from  the  quantity  of  morocco  leather  manufactured,  the  quantity 
must  be  considerable.  But  no  matter  how  small  the  quantity,  when 
it  can  be  produced  at  home  it  ought  to  be.*  We  draw  our  supply  ai 
present  from  Sicily,  where  it  is  principally  cultivated,  and  where,  it  is 
said,  the  best  quality  is  produced  ;  if  mixed  with  American,  however,  ii 
is  better  for  tanning.  Let  the  intelligent  farmer  ask  himself  what  ad- 
vantage Sicily  has  over  the  United  States.  If  he  can  find  no  satisfac- 
tory answer,  which  we  opine  he  will  not,  let  him  resolve  on  the  culti- 
vation of  sumach,  which,  doubtless,  will  be  profitable  to  himself,  and 
add  an  important  feature  to  the  independence  of  his  country.  Sicily 
lies  between  37  and  39  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  if  she  can  raise 
to  export,  surely  the  United  States,  extending  south  and  north  of  these 
lines,  can  raise  suflicient  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  price  of  sumach  at  New  York,  at  present,  is  from  855  to  $60 
per  ton.  What  quantity  could  be  raised  on  an  acre,  we  are  not  aware, 
but  we  think  when  it  is  once  properly  tried,  it  will  far  excel  in  value  a 
crop  of  wheat,  corn  or  potatoes. 

*We  extract  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Patent  Office  Eeport,  for  the  year 
1845:  "It  is  stated  in  the  American  AgricuUuraiist,  that  during  the  year  1842, 
10,000  bags,  equivalent  to  700  tons  of  sumach,  nearly  one-twentieth  of  the  liome 
consumption,  have  been  sent  from  the  south,  principally  from  Virginia.  The 
writer  says  that  such  as  can  be  raised  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
more  particularly  Florida,  would  be  of  better  quality.  It  should  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  ripe,  and  planted  soon,  so  as  not  to  become  too  old.  This  is  said  to  be  an 
important  fact  for  southern  planters;  for,  by  planting  the  seed,  and  mowing  down 
the  shoots  three  times  annually,  they  might  obtain  from  three  to  five  tons  per  acre, 
with  much  less  expense  and  trouble,  than  by  gathering  and  bringing  home  the 
natural  growth,  scattered  extensively  over  the  country.  The  sumach  is  perennial, 
and  when  once  planted  would  last  for  ao;es-  -the  crop  when  sown,  annually  in- 
creasing, until  the  ground  becomes  full  of  roots.  In  the  same  Journal  for  Sep- 
tember, 1843,  may  be  found  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of  sumach,  with  the 
time  for  cutting,  and  of  preparing  for  the  market."  We  have  no  statistics  in  our 
possession  showing  the  quantity  of  sumach  annually  imported  into  the  United 
Stales.  We  infer  from  the  remark  in  the  commencement  of  the  foregoing  extract 
that  the  annual  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  about  15,000  tons,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  is  prepared  for  market  north  of  Virginia.  At  $50  per  ton, 
this  would  amount  to  8750,000,  equal  to  about  one-tliird  of  the  value  of  the 
hemp  crop.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  doubt  the  inference  authorized  by  the 
foregoing  extract  from  the  American  Agriculturalist.  We  learn  from  a  table  of 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  published  in  the  Patent  Office  Eeport  for  1845, 
that  the  quantity  of  sumach  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  ten  months  ending  on 
the  5th  November,  for  three  years,  was  as  follows:  In  1843,  11,033  tons;  in 
1844,  7,732  tons,  and  in  18-15,  9,328  tons. 

_  We  are  pleased  that  our  correspondent  has  brought  the  subject  up  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  farmers  of  the  west,  and  trust  that  some  of  them  will  be  found 
sufficiently  enterprising  to  make  an  experiment.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other 
country  in  which  there  is  so  great  an  over-production  of  the  leading  staples,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  new  article  for  commerce  may  be  considered  as  so  much 
gained  to  the  wealth  of  the  country [Editors. 
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LIBERAL  PREMIUM  TO  WINE  GROWERS. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  premiums  offered  by 
our  enterprising  and  public-spirited  citizen,  Alexander  Kayser,  Esq., 
for  the  best  specimens  of  wine,  to  be  produced  by  the  farmers  of  Mis- 
souri, in  the  present  and  the  two  next  succeeding  years.  Although 
requested  not  to  treat  the  matter  as  evincing  any  degree  of  liberality 
on  his  part,  yet  we  may  be  permitted,  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  of 
Missouri,  to  thank  him  for  the  undoubted  evidence  thus  given  of  the 
interest  which  he  feels  in  their  prosperity. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  substantial  encouragement  that  has 
been  given  to  grape  growing  by  any  individual  in  Missouri ;  and  we 
trust  that  this  fact  will  be  remembered,  and  perpetuated  by  an  appro- 
priate denomination  of  the  best  specimen  of  Missouri  wine,  produced 
from  the  vintage  of  1852. 

St.  Louis,  March  2d,  1849. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Western  Journal : 

Gentlemen  : — Enclosed  be  pleased  to  receive  an  advertisement  to 
tire  farmers  of  our  State,  offering  them  certain  preniia  for  wine  to  be 
grown  by  them.  The  same  is  at  your  disposal,  if  you  should  deem  it 
worthy  your  own  and  your  readers'  notice. 

I  trust  you  will  not  treat  the  matter  as  evincing  any  degree  of  lib- 
erality on  my  part.  I  am  far  behind  most  of  our  fellow-citizens  in 
useful,  though,  perhaps,  more  private  undertakings;  and  as  far  as  the 
farmers  are  concerned,  I  am  returning  them  but  a  penny  for  their  pound. 

The  manner  in  which  I  interweave  questions  of  State  and  morals, 
with  a  subject  of  agriculture,  cannot  appear  strange  to  you,  who  are 
used  to  draw  lessons  of  morals  and  ethics  from  every  work  of  the  Al- 
mighty. To  you,  the  pagan  worship  of  Ceres  denotes  one  grand  and 
important  step  in  civilization,  beyond  the  time  when  Apollo's  twin 
sister,  Diana,  sped  the  arrow  at  both  game  and  men. 
I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

ALEXANDER  KAYSER. 


TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  MISSOURI. 

Believing  that  you  have  already  proven  the  adaptation  of  our  State  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grape— hoping  that  the  industrious  farmer,  in  his  secluded  dale,  will 
lake  it  kindly,  when  our  city  notices  his  civilizing  efforts,  and  by  the  vine  of  re- 
ciprocity slings  him  still  more  stronsjly  to  its  magic  growth — calculating  that,  by 
the  cultre  of  the  grape,  our  State  may  annually  retain  and  earn  many  ten  thou- 
sands of  dollars — learning  from  history  that  the  grape  diminishes  the  use  of  spir- 
itous  liquors,  and  truly  advances  habits  of  national  temperance. 

I  have  concluded  to  obtrude  myself  on  your  notice,  and  in  following  up  a  former 
essay,  to  offer  you  a  series  of  three  premia  for  the  best  wine  to  be  grown  by  you  ia 
the  present  and  two  next  succeeding  years. 
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The  awards  will  take  place  in  the  fore  part  of  the  respectively  succeeding  years 
Mere  dilettant  wine  growers  are  excluded  from  a  particijtation  in  the  premium, 
since  my  object  is  to  encourage  f/tose  who  make  the  growth  of  the  grape  one  of 
their  regular  livelihood  pursuits.  Competent  men  I  perceive  consider  the  matter 
no  more  problematic,  and  hence  I  address  myself  to  the  man  who  himself  plants 
the  vine,  hoes  the  soil,  gathers  and  presses  the  grape,  and  pockets  his  ringing  dol- 
lars for  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Care  will  be  taken  to  surround  the  competition 
for  tlie  premia  with  reasonable  safeguards.  Experienced  persons  will  be  selected 
as  awarding  committee,  and  all  necessary  details  will  be  timely  published.  If  I 
could  at  present  ailord  it,  I  would  offer  a  prospective  premium  for  the  best  native 
almond  and  the  best  re-claimed  or  ennobled  hickory  or  walnuts.  I  think  that 
the  time  is  not  far  off,  when  the  country  of  the  setting  sun  will  likewise,  as  far 
as  genial  fruits  are  concerned,  enter  into  competition  with  the  Levant;  and,  inas- 
much as  the  man  who  gives,  has  the  right  of  prescribing  the  condition  of  his 
gift,  I  propose  to  add  some  thorns  to  my  roses ;  but  I  trust  that,  upon  reflection, 
the  good  farmers  will  be  convinced  that  those  thorns  will  only  sting  certain  peo- 
ple. The  intelligent,  upright  farmer,  and  if  his  hands  were  as  delicate  as  those 
of  his  blooming  daughters,  need  not  to  fear  them. 

The  conditions,  then,  are  these: 

The  premium  wme  grown  in  1849,  (premium  of  $100,  to  be  awarded  in  1850,) 
is  to  be  called  or  branded  forever  "  The  Ore  Blossom,"  so  that  the  drinker  may 
be  reminded  of  the  rich  iron,  lead,  and  copper  ores,  wherewith  Missouri's  hills 
are  pregnant,  and  of  the  metallic  currency  principles,  with  which  Missouri's  great 
statesmen  are  laying  the  moral  basis  of  that  wondrous  national  commercial  great- 
ness, which  will  reduce  foreign  navies  into  mere  flotillas,  and  yet  free  us  from  the 
effeminale  demoralization  which  generally  attends  commercial  greatness. 

The  premium  wine  grown  in  18.50,  (premium  of  like  amount,  to  be  awarded 
in  1851,)  is  to  be  branded  "  The  Viaticum,"  meaning  thereby  the  allowance  which 
every  tasty  Oregon,  California,  or  China  traveler  will  lake  whilst  he  whirls  over 
our  great  national  railroad,  or  the  good  farmer,  whilst  with  his  team  he  moves 
along  the  margin  of  the  road. 

The  premium  wine  grown  in  1851,  (premium  of  $125,  to  be  awarded  in  1852,) 
is  to  be  branded  "  The  Free  Soil  Florescence,"  for  the  reason  that  about  and  after 
the  time  of  its  growth,  nurses  will  no  more  scare  their  nurslings  by  the  threat  of 
nullification. 

To  secure  the  safe  rendition  of  the  premia  against  all  accident  of  death,  or 
otherwise,  I  have  placed  the  necessary  securities  in  the  hands  of  my  two  valued 
fellow-citizens,  Messrs.  0.  D.  Filley  and  Adolphus  Meier. 

ALEXANDER  KAYSER. 


GRAPE  CULTURE  IN  INDIANA. 

We  gather  the  following  information  relative  to  grape  culture  in 
Indiana,  from  a  letter  of  Amos  Goodwin,  Esq.,  of  Charlestown,  Clark 
county,  Indiana. 

Mr.  G.  estimates  the  number  of  acres  in  vineyard  in  Clark  county, 
at  100  to  120,  exclusive  of  small  portions  cultivated  for  family  use, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  the  quantity  will  be  doubled  in  two  years. 

Taking  his  own  vineyard  of  eight  acres  for  a  sample,  the  vines  yield 
an  annual  average  of  about  200  gallons  of  wine,  principally,  in  fact, 
entirely  Catawba,  which,  as  a  wine  grape,  Mr.  G.  thinks  has'no  equal. 
He  cultivated  a  few  Isabellas,  but  not  for  wine. 

His  method  of  cultivation  is,  after  the  ground  has  been  properly 
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prepared,  to  set  the  vines  in  rows,  six  feet  apart  one  way,  and  four  feet 
apart  the  other.  He  trains  them  on  trellises,  made  by  setting  stakes 
five  feet  and  a  half  long  above  the  ground,  and  nailing  to  them  strips 
of  boards.  He  has  tried  wire  trellis,  but  found  that  the  sun  heated  the 
Tvirc  to  such  a  degree,  that,  besides  killing  the  tendrils,  it  did  great 
injury  to  the  young  wood.  His  vines  succeed  best  on  the  highest 
lands.  In  this  the  experience  of  his  neighbors  accords  with  his  own. 
The  early  frosts  seldom  injure  the  young  shoots  except  in  low  grounds. 

He  does  not  ferment  his  own  wine,  but  sells  the  "must"  to  the 
vintners,  at  prices  ranging  from  60  to  80  cents  the  gallon,  making  the 
average  proceeds  $140  per  acre.  This  is  certainly  much  better  than 
grain  growing.  He  estimates  the  labor  necessary  to  cultivate  an  acre 
in  grapes,  as  only  twice  as  much  as  required  for  an  acre  of  Indian 
corn.  The  wine  crop  of  ten  acres  in  vineyard  would  be  worth  about 
$1,400.  The  corn  crop  of  20  acres,  requiring  the  same  labor,  not 
more  than  $250. 

We  concur  with  Mr.  G.,  that  this  difference  in  the  profits  of  culture 
cannot  last  many  years.  Vineyards  are  rapidly  increasing  throughout 
the  country ;  the  price  of  wine  will  fall.  Yet  there  is  every  induce- 
ment to  continue,  and  nothing  to  discourage  the  multiplication  of 
vineyards  in  the  west.  Every  successful  vineyard  is  an  advance  to- 
wards universal  temperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Mr.  Goodwin  describes  a  method  of  grafting  vines,  which  is  new  to 
us,  and  will  be  so,  we  presume,  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  He 
cuts  off  the  old  root  with  a  horizontal  cut,  some  two  inches  or  so  be- 
low the  ground.  He  then  takes  a  gimlet  the  size  of  the  cion  to  be  in- 
serted, and  bores  perpendicularly,  IVom  one  to  four  holes,  two  or  three 
inches  in  depth,  according  to  the  size  of  the  root  into  which  he  inserts 
the  cions,  the  loose  bark  having  been  first  removed.  The  cions  should 
fit  accurately.  This  method,  he  says,  has  been  with  him  universally 
successful. — [Valley  Farmer. 


TEA  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  on  the  IGth  January, 
Mr.  Meigs  read  extracts  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Junius  Smith,  dated 
Greenville,  S.  C,  on  the  29th  ult.,  giving  further  particulars  of  his 
success  m  introducing  the  plant  into  this  country.  He  observes  that 
on  the  ITlh  of  last  month  he  planted  out  the  tea  seed  which  he  had 
taken  to  the  Southern  States  ;  and  on  the  26th  he  planted  out  the  first 
tea  shrubs  ever  cultivated  in  the  United  States  for  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial purposes.  Several  of  the  plants  opened  out  on  the  28th,  and 
were  in  full  bloom,  with  their  leaves  fresh  and  green,  as  if  growing  in 
China  ;  others  with  the  blossom-bud  just  showing  its  snowy  bosom. 
We  may,  therefore,  say,  continues  Mr.  S.,  that  the  tea  plant  is  in  blos- 
som in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Smith  observes  that  he  is  delighted  with  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  tea  growing  district,  and  thinks  the  soil,  climate,  &c.,  most  de- 
sirable for  that  purpose. — [Valley  Farmer. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

The  result  of  the  following  experiment,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  was  given  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Starr,  of  Groton, 
Connecticut,  who  has  been  engaged  some  four  years  in  his  experiments, 
and  has  succeeded  in  producing  some  strawberries  of  unsurpassable 
fineness. 

The  varieties  raised  were  Hovey's  seedlings,  with  a  few  English 
plants  as  fructifiers,  and  were  set  in  April,  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 

The  soil  was  a  moist  loam,  half  an  acre  \n  extent,  well  pulverized, 
by  plowing,  and  manured  at  the  rate  of '"20  cords  to  an  acre,  of  sea 
■weed  and  fish.  The  first  year,  beets,  or  other  vegetables  might  be 
grown  without  detriment  to  the  fruit. 

The  product  from  the  half  acre  under  cultivation,  last  season,  was 
2,000  quarts  of  fruit,  some  of  which  measured  4  J  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSE  OF  CULTURE  PER  ACRE. 

20  cords  of  manure,  or  its  equivalent,  ....         ^40 

Expense  of  plants,  10,000  at  82, 20 

Total  expense  of  labor  the  first  season,  ....         100 


Total  expense  incurred  the  first  year,       ....  $160 

Total  expense  (labor  only,)  second  year,     ....  iqq 

"                      '•             third  year,    ....  160 

"                       "             fourth  year,      -        -         -         -  leo 


$640 


VALUE    OF    THE    CROP. 


50  bushels  of  beets  the  first  year,         .....         $20 

4,000  quarts  of  strawberries  the  second  year, 

4,000  "  "  third  year, 

4,000  "  "  fourth  year, 

12,000  quarts  of  strawberries  in  all,  at  12  cents         -         -  1,440 


Total  value  of  the  crop  for  four  years,     -         -         •     $1,460 


Leaving  a  nett  gain  for  four  years  of        -         -         .         .  $S20 

Or  for  each  year,         ........         £05 

The  above  is  simply  what  has  been  done  in  the  ordinary  culture, 
without  eny  particular  effort  or  extra  exertion,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
the  crop  could  be  still  further  increased  by  improving  the  variety,  and 
with  a  better  opportunity  of  selecting  the  soil  and  varying  somewhat 
the  kind  of  manure. — [Americcni  Agriculturalist. 
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CUMMERCIAL  LAW  CASES. 


Hyde  &  Oglesby  vs.  Steamer  Yazoo,  et  al. 

This  case  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  a  question  of  privilege. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows :  Morrison  &  Co.,  of  New  Or- 
leans, sold  the  steamer  Yazoo  to  John  Culver,  on  the day  of 

May,  1847.  On  the  2d  day  of  August,  1847,  Culver,  who  was  yet 
master  and  owner  of  the  boat,  which  was  then  lying  in  the  port  of 
New  Orleans,  borrowed  from  Hyde  &  Oglesby  the  sum  of  $1,200  cash, 
for  which  he,  Culver,  gave  to  Hyde  &  Oglesby  his  draft  on  himself, 
payable  in  St.  Louis,  for  which  port  the  boat  sailed  on  the  day  of  the 
loan.  Culver  accepted  the  draft  in  St.  Louis,  but  never  paid  it.  On 
the  l7th  of  August,  Culver,  then  being  in  St.  Louis,  sold  the  "Yazoo" 
to  John  Eaton.  On  the  14th  of  September,  Eaton,  through  his  agent, 
sold  the  boat  to  Messrs.  Hunt  &  McDonough,  who  brought  the  boat 
to  New  Orleans  in  October,  1847,  where  she  was  .seized  by  the  plain- 
tiffs, who  claimed  to  be  paid  the  amount  of  their  loan,  by  privilege  and 
preference  over  all  other  creditors. 

Messrs.  Hunt  &  McDonough  appeared,  denied  indebtedness  to 
plaintiffs,  and  claimed  the  boat  as  their  property, .averring  that  plain- 
tiffs had  no  privilege  on  the  boat  for  restitution  of  the  money  advanced 
by  them  to  Culver  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  On  this  issue  the  parties 
went  to  trial,  and  the  District  Judg.e  was  of  opinion  that  article  3,204 
of  the  Civil  Code  gave  plaintiffs  a  privilege.  Plaintiffs  had  judgment 
and  privilege  on  the  boat,  from  which  judgment  Hunt  &  McDonough 
appealed. 

The  .  upreme  Court,  acting  under  a  very  clear  article  of  law,  and 
a  number  of  cases  cited  by  defendant's  counsel,  rightly  concluded 
there  was  no  privilege  whatever  on  the  boat  for  the  payment  of  plain- 
tiffs claims ;  the  settled  principle  beijig  as  follows :  That  advances 
made  to  a  captain  or  owner  of  a  vessel  in  her  home  port,  even  though 
that  money  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  privileged  claims,  gives  no 
privilege  to  the  lender.  In  the  case  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  vs.  bark 
Jane,  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  although  a  party  paid 
the  privilege  claims  against  the  vessel  himself,  he  had  no  privilege, 
because  he  did  not  take  a  special  subrogation  from  the  original  priv- 
ileged creditor.  The  reason  of  that  decision  is  this:  privileges  are 
stricti  juris,  and  can  only  be  enjoyed  when  they  are  pointedly  given 
by  law.  Great  caution  should  be  observed  by  merchants  in  their  tran- 
sactions with  vessels.  The  law  that  gives  a  privilege  on  the  vessel 
for  advance,  has  its  origin  in  the  necessity  of  preserving  and  protect- 
ing commerce.  Thus,  when  a  vessel  is  on  her  voyage,  and  meets  with 
accident  by  which  she  is  distressed,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  to  obtain  an  advance  of  money,  in 
order  to  enable  her  to  proceed  on  her  voyage.  This  would  be  a  dif- 
ficult matter — the  vessel  being  in  a  strange  port — if  it  were  not  that 
the  law  has  provided  for  the  exigency,  by  giving  to  the  lender,  under 
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such  circumstances,  a  privilege  on  the  vessel  for  the  restitution  of  his 
loan.  The  law  also  permits  the  captain  of  the  vessel — who  is  agent 
of  both  owner  and  consignee,  or  shipper — to  sell  freight,  if  the  safety 
of  the  vessel  and  cargo  demand  it.  The  same  principle  governs  in 
marine  law,  which  provides  that  every  thing  must  yield  for  the  gene- 
ral safety.  But  in  all  these  extreme  cases,  the  vessel  must  be  abroad, 
for  it  is  impossible  that  any  such  exigency  could  arise  in  the  home  port 
of  the  vessel.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  Court  to  determine  what 
causes  destroy  privileges  on  vessels,  because  the  claim  of  plaintiffs 
never  enjoyed  any.  The  article  of  law  under  which  the  District  Judge 
gave  plaintiff  a  privilege,  reads  as  follows.  Civil  Code,  Art,  3,204, 
HV  :  "  Sums  lent  to  the  captain  for  the  necessities  of  the  ship  during 
the  last  voyage,  and  reimbursement  of  the  price  of  merchandise  soltl 
by  him  for  tlie  same  purpose." 

In  this  case  the  vessel  was  not  on  a  voyage,  but  lying  safely  in  her 
home  port,  when  the  money  was  loaned.  The  only  other  word  of  law 
to  be  found  in  our  code,  giving  a  privilege  on  the  vessel  for  money 
advanced,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ninth  paragraph  of  the  same  article 
of  law  above  quoted,  which  reads  thus :  "  Money  lent  on  bottomry 
for  refitting,  victualling,  arming,  and  equipping  tlie  vessel,  before  her 
departure."  In  the  present  case  there  was  no  loan  on  bottomry  ;  it 
was  a  loan  on  accommodation  and  friendship,  and  not  on  a  bond. 
Plaintiffs  took  a  draft  for  restitution.  A  lender  on  bottomry  has  the 
vessel  hypothecated  to  him  as  security.  In  this  case  the  vessel  requir- 
ed no  "  refitting;!'  her  captain  wanted  a  loan  to  pay  debts  on  his  boat, 
for  which  she  was  liable  to  seizure.  The  plaintiffs  have  been  unfor- 
tunate, but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  might  have  made  them- 
selves secure  by  obtaining  from  Culver  a  transfer  of  his  freight  list, 
which  they  could  have  sent  to  St.  Louis,  and  thereby  collect  from  the 
various  consignees,  freight  money  to  the  amount  of  their  loan.  This 
w^as  not  done,  and  Culver  was  permitted  to  collect  his  own  freight,  and 
allow  his  acceptance  to  go  to  protest. 

All  these  facts,  and  the  law  bearing  upon  the  case,'  are  clearly,  and 
forcible  presented  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  which  does  not  shak'e 
any  previous  rule  of  decision  on  the  subject  of  privileges,  but  more 
clearly'defines  the  rights  of  parties  under  existing  laws  and  numerous 
decisions.  The  judgment  of  the  District  Court  was  reversed  at  pl.ain- 
tiffs'  cost. — [iV".  O.  Crescent  City. 


RAILROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC— SENATOR  BEATON'S  LILL. 

With  the  present  number  we  close  the  very  able  essays  "  on  East- 
ern Commerce,"  by  J.  Loughborough,  Esq.,  of  Missouri ;  and  now 
we  respectfully  request  of  our  readers  to  take  them  up,  commencing 
with  the  December  number,  and  read  them  all  in  connection.  These 
articles  evince  great  research  ;  and,  where  tlie  subject  admitted,  are 
written  in  a  spirited  and  pleasing  &tyle.  Considered  as  a  literary 
13 
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performance,  they  are  calculated  to  place  the  author  in  the  first  rank 
of  American  writers. 

In  connection  with  the  subject,  we  publish  the  following  extract 
from  Senator  Benton's  speech,  delivered  in  the  Senatej'on  the  presen- 
tation of  his  great  measure  of  a  "railway  to  the  Pacific."  With  our 
friend  Loughborough,  we  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  Asia,  wilj, 
be  carried  across  our  continent,  as  supposed  by  Senator  Benton  ;  but, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by  constructing  the  road^ 
are  sufficient  without  this  trade,  to  induce  the  American  people  to  en- 
ter upon  the  enterprise,  should  it  cost  many  times  the  amount  of  " 
money  which  will  be  required  to  construct  it.  We  lake  occasion,  also, 
to  remark  that  the  principal  difficulty  apprehended  hy  the  honorable 
Senator — the  snow  and  ice  of  the  mountains — may  be  easily  remedied 
by  constructing  the  rails  on  piles,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Loughborough. 

If,  in  reading  the  following  remarks,  there  be  any  whose  hearts  do  not 
glow  with  gratitude  in  view  of  the  glorious  destiny  that  awaits  us  as 
a  nation,  such  must  be  dead  to  every  sense  of  patriotism,  and  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Benton  said : 

The  means  of  the  United  States  for  this  construction  are  ample. 
The  length  of  the  road  appals  some  persons.  Sir,  it  is  a  case  in  which 
the  length,  in  reference  to  the  means,  makes  no  difference.  It  is  not 
a  case  in  which  money  is  to  be  raised  from  another  source  in  order  to 
defray  the  'expenses  of  the  road.  It  makes  itself.  The  whole  country 
belongs  to  the  United  States,  saving  the  mere  extinction  of  the  Indian 
title.  It  is  all  public  land — a  great  belt  of  public  land  equal  to  the 
whole  length  of  the  Mississippi  river,  covering  seventeen  degrees  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  as  much  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Out 
of  that  the  bill  proposes  that  a  per  centum  shall- be  taken  from  all  the 
sales,  and  that  per  centum  shall  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the 
road.  Now,  sir,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  whole  country  being  pub- 
lic land  from  the  frontier  of  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  every  mile 
provides  for  itself.  The  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles,  righ£ 
and  left,  is  public  land,  and  this  is  put  into  contribution  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  road.  All  the  sales  are  to  contribute.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  more  to  make  a  long  road  than  a  short  one. 

I  propose,  Mr,  President,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work — 
in  view  of  our  dominion  over  the  public  land,  throughout  its  whole 
extent — in  view  of  the  uses  to  which  this  road  may  be  applied,  not 
only  in  our  day,  but  by  our  children,  to  have  it  projected  at  once,  and 
upon  a  scale  commensurate  to  its  future  destiny,  be  that  as  great  as  it 
may. 

The  proposition  in  the  bill  is,  that  there  be  reserved  a  breadth  of 
one  mile  frontier  of  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  ocean — a  breadth  of  one- 
entire  mile — for  the  purpose  of  "laying  down,  at  once,  one  track,  ons 
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road,  reservino:  enough  for  as  many  tracks,  and  independent*  of  each 
other,  as  shall  be  necessary  in  all  .time  ;  for  all  the  varieties  of  roads 
that  are  now  in  use,  or  which  may  come  into  use  in  the  unnumbered 
generations  which  the  road  is  to  benefit.  I  begin  with  railway,  as  far 
as  practical  and  advantageous,  leaving  it  to  practical  men  to  say 
where  it  is  not.  The  difficulty  which  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is  the 
deep  snow,  which  continues  for  so  many  months  in  the  year,  and  lies 
so  deep  among  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  is  for  practical  me-n  to  say 
where  the  road  can  go  there,  or  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  find 
some  other  conveyance — the  sleigh,  for  example — for  that  region  in 
the  time  of  the  snows. 

I  propose  to  reserve  ground  for  all  sorts  of  roads — railway — plank 
— macadamized — more  than  that — room  for  a  track  by  magnetic  power 
— according  to  the  idea  stated,  I  believe,  by  Professor  Henry,  and,  to 
me,  plausibly  pursued  by  Professor  Page,  of  the  Patent  Office,  if  that 
idea  ripens  into  practicability — and  who  can  undertake  to  say  that 
any  idea  will  not  become  practicable  in  the  present  age  ?  But,  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  contains  another  provision,  that  there  shall  be  a 
mai^in  reserved  out  of  this  breadth,  of  a  mile,  for  a  plain  old  English 
road;  such  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  all  our  lives — a  road  in 
which  the  farmer,  in  his  wagon  or  carriage,  on  horse,  or  on  foot,  may 
travel  without  fear,  and  without  tax — with  none  to  run  over  him,  or 
make  him  jump  out  of  the  way.  J  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this 
whole  continent  is  to  be  settled  from  one  end  to  the  other — when  there 
are  to  be  towns  and  villages  upon  it — when  neighbors  will  want  a  con- 
venient road.  They  may  there  find  a  space  for  them,*  in  which  they 
shall  not  give  way  to  the  cars  or  anything  else — a  road  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with. 

The  leading  idea,  the»,  is, 'that  we  reserve  a  breadth  of  land  upon 
which  we  may  lay  down  different  tracks  of  road,  independent  of  each 
other,  to  be  kept  unconnected  with  each  other;  to  be  adapted  to  the 
different  means  of'  conveyance  ;  and  to  be  reserved  for  all  time  to 
come.  It  is  a  wonderful  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  w^orld  that 
there  should  be  a  nation  whose  domain  is  so  extensive  that  she  is  able 
to  lay  down  as  she  chooses,  by  law,  a  road  across  a  continent,  the 
whole  distance  under  one  flag  and  one  law.  It  is  a  wonderful  contin- 
gency happened  to  us,  and  one  which  we  should  avail  ourselves  of. 
A  part  of  this  plan,  Mr.  President,  is.,  that  there  should  be  military 
stations  along  the  road,  for  its  protection  and  support.  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  have  a  road  without  it.  We  want  protection  and  we  want 
support.  Settlers  w-ill  immediately  establish  themselves  about  every 
one  of  these  stations,  and  will  furnish  the  means  of  support  to  them 
all.  Then,  Mr.  President,  the  wires  can  be  stretched.  As  soon  as 
this  route  is  established,  and  this  protection  given,,  the  \yires  can  be 
stretched  upon  the  whole  route.  Then,  standing  u'pon  'the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  you  shall  hold  converse  with  him  who  stands  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  You  shall  talk  to  one  another  three  thou- 
sand miles  distant. 

Nothing,  Mr.  President,  is  more  essential  than  roads.  It  is  an  old 
theme,  sir;  but  it  will  bear  the  suggestion  that  no  civilized  people  can 
live  without  roads,  and  that  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  nation 
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w'hicli  has  acquired  any  new  possessions,  to  open  communication  with 
it.  We  know  that  the  Romans — from  whom  we  borrow  so  many  of 
our  ideas,  useful  or  grand — never  considered  a  conquered  territory  ad: 
ded  to  the  republic  or  the  empire,  until  it  was  perforated  by  a  road. 
There  was  no  annexation,  in  their  idea,  until  there  was  communica- 
tion. The  idea  was  well  founded,  sir,  and  one  which  we  can  practi- 
cally carry  out.  Large  and  grand  as  our  project  of  roads  seems^ — 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  a  mile  in  width  reserved  for 
many  tracks — it  is  almost  insignificant,  compared  to  the  roads  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Her  territory  was  not  greater  than  ours — not  so  com- 
pact— her  population  not  so  homeogeneous  as  ours,  nor  at  the  greatest 
as  great  as  ours  will  be  in  the  lifetime  of  the  child  now  born  ;  and  yet 
her^ roads  far  transcended  in  length  and  number  anything  that  we  now 
propose.  Here  is  what  Gibbon  says.  After  enumerating  the  four 
thousand  cities  belonging  to  the  Roman  empire,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

All  these  cities  were  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  cap- 
ital, by  the  public  highways,  which,  issuing  from  the  Forum  of  Rome, 
traversed  Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and  were  terminated  on1^  by 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire.     If  we  carefully  trace  the  distance  from 
the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  Rome,  and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  great  chain  of  communication,  from  the  northwest 
to  the  southeast  point  of  the  empire,  was  drawn  out  to  the  length  of 
four  thousand  and  eighty  Roman  miles.     The  public  roads  were  ac- 
curately divided  by  mile-stones,   and  ran  in  a  direct  line  from  one 
city  to  another^with  very  little  respect  for  the  obstacles  either  of  na- 
ture or  private  property.     Mountains  were  perforated,  and  bold  arches 
thrown  over  the  broadest  and  most  rapid  streams.     The  middle  part 
of  the  road  was  raised  into  a  terrace  which  commanded  the  adjacent 
country,  consisted  of  several  strata  of  saiid,  gravel  and  cement,  and 
was  paved  with  large  stones,  or  in  some  places  near  the  capital,  with" 
granite.     Such  was  the  solid  construction  of  the  Roman   highways, 
whose  firmness  has  not  entirely  yielded  to  the  effort  of  fifteen  centu- 
ries.    They  united  the  subjects  of  the  most  distant  provinces  by  an 
easy  and  familiar  intercourse  ;  but  their  primary  object  had  been  to 
facilitate  the  marches  of  the  legions;  nor  was  any  country  considered 
as  subdued,  till  it  had  been  rendered.  In  all  Its  parts,  pervious  to  the 
arms  and  authority  of  the  conqueror.     The  advantage  of  receiving  the 
earliest  intelligence,  and  conveying  their  orders  with  celerity,  induced 
the  Emperors  to  establish  throughout  their  extensive  dominions  the 
reo'ular  institution  of  posts.     Houses  were  everywhere  erected  at  the 
distance  of  only  five  or  six  miles  ;   each  of  them  was  constantly  pro- 
vided with  forty  horses,  and  by  the  help  of  these  relays  it  was  easy  to 
travel  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day  along  the  Roman  roads.     The  use  of 
the  lots  was  allowed  to  those  who  claimed  It  by  an  imperial  mandate  ; 
but,  though   originally  intended  for  the  public  service,  it  was  some- 
times indulged  to  the  business  of  private  citizens. 

Such  was  the  extent  and  solidlly  of  the  Roman  roads — a  single 
line  of  road  above  4,000  Roman,  and  equal  to  3,740  English  milc& — 
and  the  4,000  cities  of  the  empire  all  connected  with  roads  of  equal 
solidity  besides;     The  road  which  we  propose  is  only  half  the  length 
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of  one  chain  of  theirs.  I  mention'them  for  their  magnificence — their 
grandeur — and  as  presenting  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
road  I  propose  is  necessary  to  us,  and  now.  We  want  it  now.  The 
state  of  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific  demands  it.  The  time  to  begin 
has  arrived.  All  the  necessary  information  is  on  hand.  The  means 
are  ready.  The  title  to  Oregon  is  settled,  and  a  government  estab- 
lished there,  and  population  is  growing  up.  California  is  acquired  ; 
people  are  there  :  and  a  government  must  follow.  We  have  a  fleet  on 
that  coast — troops  there,  and  going.  Streams  of  population  are  con- 
centrating there.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Colum- 
bus there  has  not  been  such  an  unsettling  of  the  foundations  of  soci- 
ety. Not  merely  individuals  antl  companies,  but  communities  and 
nations  are  in  commotion,  all  bound  to  the  setting  sun — to  the  gilded 
horizon  of  western  America.  For  the  want  of  an  American  road,  they 
seek  foreign  routes,  far  round,  hy  sea  and  land,  to  reach  by  an  im- 
mense  circuit  what  is  a  part  of  their  own  land.  Until  we  can  get  a 
road  of  our  own,  we  must  use  and  support  a  foreign  route ;  but  that  is 
a  temporary  resource,  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  timos,  and 
nnljl  we  can  get  our  own  ready.  Never  did  so  great  an  object  present 
itself  to  the  acceptance  of  a  nation.  We  own  the  country  from  sea 
to  sea — from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — and  upon  a  breadth  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  Mississippi — and  embracing  the  whole  temperate 
gone.  Three  thousand  miles  across,  and  half  that  breadth,  is  the 
magnificent  parallelogram  of  our  domain.  We  can  run  a  national 
central  road,  through  and  through,  the  whole  distance,  under  our  flag 
and  under  our  laws.  Military  reasons  require  us  to  make  it:  for 
troops  and  munitions  must  go  there.  Political  reasons  require  us  to 
make  it:  it  will  be  a  chain  of  union  between  the  Atlantic  and  Mis-, 
sissippi  States.  Commercial  reasons  demand  it  from  us  :  and  here  I 
touch  a  boundless  field,  dazzling  and  bewildering  the  imagination 
from  its  vastness  and  importance.  The  trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of 
the  western  coas^  of  North  America,  and  of  eastern  Asia,  will  all  take 
its  track ;  and  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  posterity.  That  trade 
of  India  which  has  been  shifting  its  channels  from  the  time  of  the 
Phoenicians  to  the  present,  is  destined  to  shift  once  more,  and  to  real- 
ize the  grand  idea  of  Columbus.  The  American  road  to  India  will 
also  become  the  European  track  to  that  region.  The  European  mer- 
chant, as  well  as  the  American,  will  fly  across  our  continent  on  a 
straight  line  to  China.  The  rich  commerce  of  Asia  will  flow  through 
our  centre.  And  where  has  that  commerce  ever  flowed  without  car- 
rying wealth  and  dominion  with  it  ?  Look  at  its  ancient  channels, 
and  the  cities  which  it  raised  into  kingdoms,  and  the  populations 
which  upon  its  treasures  became  resplendent  in  science,  learning  and 
tlie  arts.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Balbec,  Palmyra,  Alexandria,  among  its  an- 
cient emporiums,  attest  the  power  of  this  commerce  to  enrich,  to  ag- 
grandize, and  to  enlighten  nations.  Constantinople,  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  was  the  wonder  of  western 
Europe ;  and  all,  because  she  was  then  a  thoroughfare  of  Asiatic 
commerce.  Genoa  and  Venice,  mere  cities,  in  later  time,  became 
the  match  of  kingdoms,  and  the  envy  of  the  kings,  from  the  mere 
divided  streams  of  this  trade  of  which  they  became  the  thoroughfare. 
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Lisbon  had  her  great'day,  and  Pohugal  her  pre-eminence  during  the 
little  while  that  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  put  her  in 
communication  with  the  East,  Amsterdam,  the  city  of  a  little  territory 
rescued  from  the  sea,  and  the  seven  United  Provinces,  not  equal  in 
extent  to  one  of  our  lesser  States,  became  great  in  arms,  in  letters,  in 
wealth,  and  in  power;  and  all  upon  the  East  India  trade.  And  Lon- 
don, what  makes  her  the  commercial  mistress  of  the  world — what 
makes  an  island  no  larger  than  one  of  our  first  class  States — the 
mistress  of  possessions  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe — a  match 
for  half  of  Europe,  and  dominant  in  Asia?  What  makes  all  this,  or 
contributes  most  to  make  it,  but  this  same  Asiatic  trade  ?  In  no  in- 
stance has  if  failed  to  carry  the  nation  or  the  people  which  possessed 
it,  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  wealth  and  power,  and  with  it,  the  high- 
est attainments  of  letters,  arts  and  success.  And  so  will  it  continue 
to  be.  An  American  road  to  India,  through  the  heart  of  our  country 
will  revive  upon  its  line  all  the  wonders  of  which  we  have  read — 
and  eclipse  them.  The  western  wilderness,  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
.Mississippi  will  start  into  life  under  its  touch.  A  long  line  of  cities 
will  grow  up.  Existing  cities  will  take  a  new  start.  The  state  of 
the  world  calls  for  a  new  road  to  India,  and  it  is  our  destiny  to  give 
it — the  last  and  greatest.  Let  us  act  up  to  the  greatness  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed,  by  securing,  while  we  can,  an  American  road 
to  India — central  and  national — for  ourselves  and  our  posterity — 
now,  and  hereafter,  for  thousands  of  years  to  come. 

I  now  ask  leave  to  introc^uce  the  bill. 

Leave  having  been  granted,  Mr.  Benton  introduced  his  bill ; 
which  was  read  twice,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs. 

It  is  as  follows : 

A  Bill  to  provide  for  the  location  and  construction  of  a  central  national  road 

from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  Mississippi  river,  with  a  branch  oj  said  road  to 

the  Columbia  river. 

Be  it  enacted,  ^c ,  That  seventy-iive  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  in  Oregon  and  California,  and  lifty  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  ihe  sales 
oF  all  other  puhlic  lands  in  the  United  Slates,  shall  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are, 
set  apart  and  pledged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  locating  and  constructing;  a  central 
national  road  from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  Mississippi  river,  with  a  branch  of 
said  road  to  the  Columbia  river. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  central  national  road  shall 
commence  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  at  a  sriitable  point  to  connect  with  the 
ocean  navigation  of  the  Pacific,  and  terminate  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  IMissouri. 
And  the  said  branch  road  shall  commence  on  the  tide- water  region  of  the  Colum- 
bia river,  to  connect  with  ocean  navigation  at  tliat  point,  and  shall  intersect  the 
central  national  road  at  some  suitable  ])oint  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Sec-  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  central  and  branch  road.? 
shall  be  iron  railways  where  practicable  and  advantageous,  and  shall  be  macada- 
mized, or  otherwi.se  constructed,  where  not  so  practicable  and  advantageous;  and 
a  breadth  of  one  mile  wide  from  the  frontier  of  the  State  of  IMissouri  to  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco,  .shall  be,  and  the  same  here!)y  is,  reserved  and  appropriated  for- 
ever for  the  track  of  said  central  road,  and  for  ihe  tracks  of  such  other  roads  (rail- 
way or  others.)  as  may  hereafter  be  authorised  by  act  of  Congress ;  and  a  breatlth 
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of  one  thousand  feet  shall  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  reserved  for  the  branch  road 
to  the  tide-water  region  of  the  Columbia. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  requested  to  cause  all  the  information  in  the 
possession  or  power  of  the  government,  necessary  to  show  the  comparative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  ditfe rent  routes  for  said  central  and  branch  routes,  to 
be  laid  before  Congress  for  its  decision,  with  topographical  and  profile  maps  to 
illustrate  the  same ;  and  to  cause  further  explorations  to  be  made,  if  necessary ;  ar.d 
the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  appropriated  to  enable  the  President 
to  carry  the  objects  of  this  section  into  effect. 

Sec  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  as  soon  as  the  routes  for  said  central 
and  branch  road,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  selected,  the  location  or  construction 
thereof  shall  be  commenced  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  continued  till  finished,  by  virtue  of  appropriations  to  be  made  by  Con- 
gress out  of  the  fund  created  and  set  apart  by  this  act  for  that  purpose. 

Sec  6..  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  military  stations  shall  be  established 
on  the  line  of  the  said  central  and  branch  roads,  lor  their  protection  and  support; 
and  settlements  shall  be  encouraged  at  such  stations  by  making  donations  of  land 
to  actual  settlers. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  soon  as  said  railway,  or  any  suffi- 
cienf  part  thereof,  shall  be  completed  and  fit  for  use,  the  use  thereof  shall  be  grant- 
ed for  a  limited  time  to  such  individuals  or  companies  as  shall,  by  contract  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  a^ree  to  transport  persons,  mails,  munitions 
of  war,  and  freight  of  all  kinds,  public  and  private,  in  vehicles  furnished  by 
themselves  over  the  same,  at  such  reasonable  rates  as  shall  be  agreed  upon:  Pro- 
vided, That  if  other  roads  shall  hereaiter  be  constructed  on  the  ground  reserved  for 
roads  by  this  act,  the  same  company  or  persons  shall  not  be  allowed  to  have  the 
contract  for  transportation,  or  any  interest  in  more  than  one  road  at  the  same  time. 
And  provided,  further.  That  a  margin  of  said  reserved  ground,  both  over  the 
said  central  and  branch  road,  of  at  least  one  hundred  feet  wide,  shall  be  forever 
reserved  for  a  common  road  for  wheel  carriages,  horse  and  foot  travelers,  free  from 
toll  or  charge. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  enable  the  President  to  treat  with 
the  Indian  tribes  along  the  line  of  said  road,  when  the  route  thereof  shall  be  resol- 
ved upon,  for  so  much'territory  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
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STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 
TtiERE  is  perhaps  no  other  country  in  which  an  organized  system  of  collecting 
and  preserving  statistics,  is  of  so  much  importance  as  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; for,  owing  to  the  annual  extension  of  the  area  of  settlement  and  civilization 
in  the  west — the  rapid  increase  of  population— the  growth  of  towns  and  cities, 
and  the  progress  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation — the  sta- 
tistics ol  one  year  are  far  from  indicating  the  true  state  of  things  for  the  year  im- 
mediately following.  The  present  condition  of  Europe  affords  another  strong 
argument  to  incite  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  collection  and  publication  of 
such  facts  as  are  calculated  to  make  the  resources  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
known  to  foreign  capitalists.  The  spirit  of  emigration  is  bringing  to  the  United 
States  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  a  corresponding 
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amotint  of  capital  should  come  with  this  labor,  to  put  it  in  operation,  and  afford 
for  it  profitable  empioymeut.  Capitalists  are  timid  and  cautious  in  their  move- ' 
meats,  and  rarely  go  in  search  of  objects  of  investment;  and  hence  whenever 
foreign  capitalists  come  to  the  United  States  they  slop  m  the  Atlantic  cities,  and 
only  serve  to  increase  the  money  power  of  the  east,  and  thereby  weaken  the  rela- 
tive commercial  power  of  the  west.  Could  foreign  capitalists  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  resources  of  this  Valley,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  many  would  be  induced  to  come  here,  more  especially  at  the  present  time 
when  so  large  a  number  of  the  laborers  of  their  own  country  are  settling  in  this 
region. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  subject,  we  called  the  attention  of  our 
agricultural  readers  to  it  about  a  year  ago,  and  endeavored  by  the  use  of  argument 
to  stir  them  up  to  the  formation  of  agricultural  associations,  which,  among  other 
objects  should  combine  that  of  collecting  all  useful  facts  relating  to  thejr  several 
districts ;  but  we  regret  that  from  that  day  to  the  present  lime,  we  have  not  beea 
advised  of  the  formation  ot  a  single  agricultural  society  in  Missouri.  We  have 
also  written  many  letters  addressed  to  individuals,  requesting  them  to  furnish  us 
with  the  general  statistics  of  their  towns  and  neighborhoods,  embracing  the'sub- 
jects  of  commerce,  manufactures,  mining,  horticulture,  &c.  A  few  only  of  these 
individuals  have  furnished  us  with  the  desired  information ;  others  have  made  ex- 
cuses for  not  doing  so,  and  a  large  portion  have  not  even  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  our  communications.  And  although  we  feel  some  degree  of  humiliation  aris- 
ing from  the  little  impression  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  upon  our  readers, 
we  have  however  resolved  to  address  the  business  portion  of  the  community  of  St. 
Louis,  and  to  urge  upon  them  the  consideration  of  forming  a  statistical  society  in 
this  city.  It  will  require  no  argument  to  convince  the  merchants,  at  least,  of  the 
importance  of  correct  information  respecting  the  agriculture  and  manufactures,  aa 
\vell  as  of  the  commerce  of  the  country;  and  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  one 
who  is  ignorant  on  these  subjects,  is  not  entitled  to  the  honorable  appellation  of 
merchant,  nor  is  he  worthy  to  be  trusted  as  such;  he  may  be  a  sordid  huckster, 
and  thrive  by  the  art  of  'jewing,'  but  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  him  a 
merchant.  While  it  may  be  safely  allirmed  that  a  very  large  portion  of  those 
who  aim  to  act  upon  the  liberal  and  enlarged  principles  that  constitute  the  mer- 
chant, fail  from  a  want  of  correct  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  relate  to  their 
business.  Our  expeiience  has  taught  us  that  commercial  statistics  should,  in  gen- 
eral, be  received  with  great  caution.  Editors  of  commercial  papers  cannot  attend 
in  person  to  the  collection  of  statistics.  Nor  can  they  always  attend  to  the  details 
of  comparing  and  arranging  them;  and  relying,  as  they  must,  on, the  fidelity  of 
agents,  they  are  continually  in  danger  of  falling  into  errors.  An  occurrence  which 
lias  recently  happened,  in  our  own  case,  will  prove  how  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  published  statistics  of  St.  Louis.  We  have  hitherto  relied  mainly 
upon  the  papers  of  the  city  for  our  commercial  facts;  and  supposing  that  they 
were  sufficiently,  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  knowing  of  no  means 
of  testing  their  truth,  we  have  scrutinized  them  less,  perhaps,  than  it  was  our 
duty  to  have  done. 

Recently,  however,  we  were  kindly  admonished  of  our  errors,  by  one  of  the 
leading  journals  of  the  city,  which  intimated  that  we  had  collected  our  statistica 
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from  a  wrong  source.  Being  anxious  to  discover  wherein  we  had  erred,  we  un- 
dertook to  compare  our  tables  with  the  annual  statement  of  the  commerce  of  St. 
Louis,  for  the  year  1848,  as  published  by  our  neighbors  who  had  given  us  this 
friendly  intimation,  when,  to  our  deep  mortification,  we  discovered  many  imporfe- 
ant  discrepancies,  and  instantly  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  labor  of  correction,  let 
it  cost  what  it  might ;  for  we  had  no  desire  either  to  conceal  or  defend  our  mistakes. 
At  a  loss  where  to  commence  our  search  for  the  truth,  it  ocarred  to  us  to  com- 
pare this  annual  statement  of  our  cotemporaries  with  the  semi-weekly  reports  ol 
the  St.  Louis  market,  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  same  paper  tor  the 
year  1848  ;  and  seleciing,  at  random,  the  prices  of  hemp  for  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  we  turned  to  their  file,  and  were  not  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
the  discrepetancy  was  about  as  great  between  their  annual  statement  and  semi- 
weekly  report,  as  between  them  and  our  own  tables  In  the  annual  statement  of 
the  prices  of  hemp  for  the  month  of  July,  1848,  the  article  is  set  down  as  rang- 
ing  from  $80  to  $83  per  ton.  We  examined  carefully  the  actual  sales  in  seven 
semi-weekly  reports  made  during  that  month,  and  found  that  the  prices  there  ranged 
from  $75  to  SlOl,  and  eight  bales  of  hackled  at  $102  50  per  ton;  the  sales 
a:nounted  to  4,360  bales — and  2,629  of  these  sold  above  the  maximum  of  $S3> 
1,138  bales  above  $90  per  ton,  and  638  bales  at  and  above  $100  per  ton,  and 
only  851  bales  sold  under  $83  per  ton;  128  were  sold  at  private  terms.  We 
compared,  likewise,  the  prices  of  hemp  for  the  month  of  August;  and,  although 
the  discrepancy  is  not  quite  so  great  as  in  July,  yet  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  that  the  annual  statement  diSers  widely  from  the  semi-weekly  reports  s 
of  the  market.  The  price  of  hemp  is  stated  in  the  annual  report,  for  this  month, 
as  ranging  from  $95  to  $98  per  ton.  We  find,  by  examining  six  semi-weekly 
reports  m  August,  the  sale  of  3,396  bales:  of  these^  131  sold  at  $98  ;  1,858  bales 
at  $98  to  $100;  493  bales  at  $95  to  $100;  and  838  bales  at  $100  per  Ion.  We 
then  examined  the  annual  statement  of  the  price  of  corn  for  the  month  of  Augusi, 
1848,  and  found  this  article  reported  as  ranging  from  38  to  40  cents  per  bushel ; 
and,  upon  turning  to  the  semi-weekly  reports,  we  discovered  that  the  highest  safe 
noticed  in  seven  semi-weekly  reports  is  set  down  at  33:^_  cents,  the  prices  ranging 
from  24  to  33;^  cents — showing  a  difference  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  between  the 
annual  statement  and  the  semi-weekly  reports.  We  compared,  also,  the  prices  of 
tobacco  for  August ;  but,  as  the  annual  statement  gives  the  price  of  prime  shipping 
qualities  only,  without  noticing  the  lower  and  higher  qualities,  we  are  compelled 
to  leave  the  readers  of  this  annual  statement  to  discover,  as  they  best  can,  what 
portion  of  the  crop  of  Missouri  is  included  within  the  denomination  of  "  prime  ship- 
ping qualities;",  as  also  the  prices  of  the  inferior  qualities — which,  Ave  imagirte, 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  tobacco  crop  of  the  State. 

We  proceeded  no  farther  with  our  comparison  of  tables ;  for,  utterly  dispajing 
of  correcting  our  own,  we  felt  no  inclination  to  expose  the  errors  of  others. 

We  have  simply  noticed  these  facts,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  a  statis- 
tical association,  as  evidence  of  the  im'portance  of  such  an  institution.  We  are 
convinced  that  individual  enterprise  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  task  of  collecting 
and  arranging  the  statistics  of  our  city,  so  as  to  make  them  useful  to  the  man  ol 
business — to  the  legislator,  or  historian  ;  and,  therefore,  we  desire  to  see  some  cl 
our  influential  citizens  come  forward,  with  apian  calculated  to  remedy  the  evilci 
which  we  complain. 
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COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

In  connection  with  the  leading  article  of  the  present  number,  we 
have  appropriated  a  large  space  to  the  coinage  of  the  United  States. 
The  tables,  with  the  remarks  which  precede  them,  are  taken  from  the 
Merchants'  Magazine,  for  February,  1849,  and  the  source  from  which 
they  were  obtained  by  the  editor  of  that  Journal,  entitles  them  to  the 
fullest  degree  of  credit. — [Editors. 

Prior  to  the  year  1835,  there  existed  but  one  institution,  the  parent 
Mint,  which  commenced  operations  in  1793,  and  is  established  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  It  occupies  a  spacious  and  elegant  edifice  of 
white  marble  fronting  upon  Chesnut  street,  and  provided  with  all  the 
delicate  machinery  and  other  appliances  required  for  assaying,  melting, 
refining,  and  the  proper  coinage  of  the  precious  metals.  During  that 
year  three  branches  of  the  parent  Mint  were  created  by  act  of  Congress. 
Two  of  these  were  located  in  the  centre  of  the  gold  mining  region,  the 
one  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  the  other  at  Dah- 
lonega,  within  the  State  of  Georgia,  both  being  exclusively  confined 
to  the  coinage  of  gold.  The  other  was  established  in  New  Orleans 
for  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver.  During  the  year  1838  those  branches 
went  into  operation,  their  coinage  being  uniform  with  that  of  the  pa- 
rent Mint,  and  is  tested  at  this  institution.  Each  of  the  branches  is 
'"under  the  management  of  superintendents,  whose  official  duties  pass 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the,  parent  establishment  in  Phila- 
delphia. We  subjoin  a  corrected  statement  of  the  amount  of  coinage 
at  the  Mint  of  the  United  ^tates,  in  the  several  denominations  of  coin, 
from  the  commencement  of  its  operations,  until  the  31st  of  December, 
1847,  inclusive  :* 

Amo^mt  of  Coinage  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  in  the  several 
denominations  of  coin,  from  the  commencement  of  its  operations 
until  December  31;  1847,  inclusive. 


GOLD 

COINAGE. 

Quarter 

Total  gold  coinage. 

Years. 

Eagles. 

Half  Eagles. 

eagles. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Dolls.      Cents. 

1793,) 

1794,'> 

2,795 

8,707 

11,502 

71,486  aO 

I795,i 

1796, 

G,934 

6,196 

963 

14,093 

102,727  60 

1797, 

8,323 

3,609 

869 

12,791 

103,422  50 

1798, 

7,974 

24,867 

614 

33,455 

205,610  00 

1799, 

17,583 

7,451 

480 

25,414 

213,285  00 

1800, 

25,965 

11,622 

37,587 

317,760  00 

1801, 

29,254 

26,006 

* 

55,260 

422,570  00 

1802, 

15,090 

63,176 

2,612 

70,878 

423,310  00 

*For  this  corrected  table  we  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  K.  ]\T.  Patterson, 
Esq.,  the  son  of  the  able  and  ellicient  Director  of  the  Institution,  and  to  the  Man- 
ual of  Coinage,  issued  by  the  Assayers  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  Slates. 
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GOLD  COINA.GE — CONTINUED. 


Years 


. 

Quarter 

Total  gold  coinage. 

Eagles. 

Half  Eagles. 

eagles. 

Number. 

n^alue. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Dolls.   Cents. 

8,979 

33,506 

423 

42,908 

258,377  50 

9,795 

30,475 

3,327 

43,597 

258,642  50 

33,183 

1,781 

34,964 

170,367  50 

64,093 

1,616 

65,709 

324,505  00 

84,093 

6,812 

90,905 

437,495  00 

55,578 

2,710 

58,288 

284,665  00 

33,875 

33,875 

169,375  00 

100,287 

100,287 

501,435  00 

99,581 

99,581 

497,905  00 

58,087 

58,087 

290,485  09 

95,428 

95,428 

477,140  00 

15,454 

15,454 

77,270  00 

635 

635 

3,175  00 

48,588 

48,588 

242,940  00 

51,723 

51,723 

258,615  00 

263,806 

263,806 

1319,030  00 

34,641 

6,448 

41,089 

189,325  00 

17,796 

17,796 

88,980  00 

14,485 

14,485 

72,425  00 

17,340 

2,600 

19,940 

93,200  00 

29,060 

4,434 

33,494 

156,385  00 

l-,069 

760 

18,829 

92,245  00 

24,913 

2,800 

•  27,713 

131,565  00 

28,029 

38,029 

140,145  00 

57,442 

3,403 

60,845 

295,717  50 

126,251 

4,540 

130,891 

643,105  00 

140,594 

4,520 

145,114 

714,270  00 

157,487 

4,400 

161,887 

798,435  00 

193,630 

4,160 

197,790 

978,550  00 

732,169 

117,370 

849,539 

3,954,270  00 

371,534 

131,402 

502,939 

2,186,175  00 

553,147 

547,986 

1,101,133 

4,135,700  00 

207,121 

45,080 

252,201 

1,148,305  00 

7,2oa 

286,588 

47,030 

340,818 

1,622,515  00 

>,   28,248 

118,143 

27,021 

183,412 

1,040,747  50 

),   47,338 

137,382 

18,859 

203,579 

1,207,437  50 

63,131 

15,883 

78,964 

710,475  00 

},   81,507 

27,578 

2,823 

111,908 

960,017  00 

5,   75,462 

611,205 

100,546 

787,213 

4,062,010  00 

t,    6,361 

340,370 

6,784 

353,515 

1,782,420  00 

),   26,153 

417,099 

91,051 

534,303 

2,574,652  50 

),   20,095 

305,942 

21,598 

437,635 

2,234,055  00 

J,     862,264 

919,781 

29,814 

1,811,859 

13,296,080  00 

1,360,351     7,203,755      1,247.626    9.811,732  52,741,350  00 
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SILVER   COINAGE. 


-  Quarter  •  Total  silver  coinage. 

Yeurs.       Dollars.  Hf  dollars,  dollars.  Dimes.  Hf  dimes.  Number.  Value. 

Pieces.  Pieces.  Pieces.  Pieces.  Pieces.  Pieces.  Dlls.     Cts. 
1793....) 

1794....  S.     204791  323144  ....  ....  ....  614351  370683  60 

1795....) 

1796 72920  3918  5394  22135  10230  115097  79077  50 

1797 !7776  252  25261  44527  77816  1259143 

1793 327536  ....  ^..  27550  ....  3550S6  330291  00 

1799 423515  ....  ....  ....  423515  423515  00 

ISOO 220920  ....  21760  24000  266680  224296  00 

ISOl 64454  302S9  ....  34640  33910  153293  74750  00 

1802 41650  29890  ....  10973  13010  95525  58343  00 

1803 66064  31715       33')40  37850  168669  87118  00 

1804 19570  156519  6738  82G5  ....  191U92  100340  50 

1305 301  211723  121394  120780  15600  469817  149338  50 

1806 839576  206124  ....  ....  1045700  471319  00 

1807 1051576  220643  1650U0  1'137219  597448  75 

1808 1368600  ....  ....  I36S600  684303  00 

18U9 1405810  ....  44710  ....  1450520  707376  0) 

1810 1276276  ■..«.  6355  12S2S31  638773  50 

ISll 1203614  ....  65180  ....  1268324  603340  00 

1812 1628059  ....  ....  ....  1628U59  814029  50 

1813 1241903  ....  ....  ....  12419113  620951  53 

1814 1039075       421500  146J575  561687  50 

1815 69232     ....  69232  17308  00 

1816 <          ....  4715)  20003  ....  67153  28575  75 

1817 12155l>7       ....  ....  1215567  607783  50 

1818 1960323  361174  ....  ....  2321496  1070454  50 

1819 220SOO0  1440U0  ....  235200J  1140000  00 

1820 751122  127444  942587  ....  1821153  501680  70 

1821 1305797  216851  1186512  ...,  27.,9i60  8257G2  43 

1822 •   1559573  64080  lOOODO  ....  1723653  8058J6  50 

1823 ....  16942)0  17800  440000  ....  2l5-'000  895550  00 

1324 ....  35U4i;54  ....      ....  35ii4954  1752477  00 

1825 ..  2943166  168000  510000  ....  3621166  1564583  00 

1826 ....  4001130  ....      ....  4004180  2002090  (« 

1S27 5493100  40(:0  1215000  ....  6712400  2869200  00 

1828. 307520)  102000  125i  00  3302200  1575600  00 

1829 3712156  ....  770000  1230000  6712156  1994578  00 

1830 476j8'iO       51U0OO  1240000  6514S00  2495400  00 

1831....'-     ....  58736M|  398000  7713511  1242700  8285710  3175600  OO 

1S32 479700T.  3200UO  522500  9650i  0  6604500  2579000  00 

l>-33 6206(100  15600)  48X)00  1370000  7217000  2759001  CO 

1834 64120  4  286000  635000  1JS:jO(,0  8813004  3415. i02  (0) 

1835 53520116  1953000  1410000  2760'!00  11474  06  3443003  00 

1836 lOOJ  6546200  472000  119;i000  19  10000  10109200  3606100  00 

1837 3629820  252400  1042000  2276000  7200 j2i)  2096010  (.0 

1833 3546100  832000  1992500  2255000  8625500  2293000  00 

1839 30")  3334581  491146  1053115  1069150  594S273  1949136  0) 

1840 filOoS  1435008  188167  1358580  1344035  4336805  1028603  00 

1841 173000  310000  120000  16225il0  115U001)  3375500  577750  00 

1842 131618  2012764  88000  1887500  815000  4987835  1442500  00 

1843 165100  384)000  6456(0  1370U00  1165000  7139700  2443750  01) 

1844 50000  1766000  421200  72500  430000  2709700  1037050  00 

1845 24S00  589000  922000  1755000  1564000  4854500  803200  00 

1846 110600  2210001)  510000  31300  27000  2338900  1347580  00 

1817 140750  1156000  734000  245000  1274000  3549760  990450  00 

Total.... 2320390  108101326  10641103  2425C095  25822473  I7113S391  62748211  90 

Total  amount  of  copper  coined  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States, 
from  1793  to  18-47,  inclusive,  is  ^1,145,591  21.  The  quantity  of  cop- 
per coined,  varies  very  much  in  different  years  ;  the  largest  quantity 
coined  in  any  one  year,  say  in  1838,  was  |63,702  ;  in  1841,  was 
coined  only  $15,973  G2 ;  in  1847,  it  again  increased  to  ^G1,S36  69. 
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TOTAL   COINAGE   OF    THE    tTNlTED    S-SATES. 


Years. 

Value. 

Dolls.  Cts. 

1793,  ) 

1794,  [ 

453,541  80 

1795,  ) 

1796, 

192,129  40 

1797, 

125,524  29 

1798, 

545,698  00 

1799, 

645,906  68 

1800, 

571,335  40 

1801, 

510,956  37 

1802, 

516,075  83 

1803, 

370,698  53 

1804, 

371,827  94 

1805, 

333,239  48 

1806, 

801,084  00 

1807, 

1,044,595  96 

1808, 

982,055  00 

1809, 

884,752  53 

1810, 

1,155,868  50 

1811, 

1,108,740  95 

1812, 

1,115,219  50 

1813, 

1,102,271  50 

1814, 

642,435  80 

1815, 

20,483  00 

1816, 

56,785  57 

1817, 

647,267  50 

1818, 

1,345,064  50 

1819, 

1,425,325  00 

1820, 

1,864,786  20 

1821, 

1,018,977  45 

Year 


1822, 

1823, 

1824, 

1825, 

1826, 

1827, 

1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1832, 

1833, 

1834, 

1835, 

1836, 

1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1840, 

1841, 

1842, 

1843, 

1844, 

1845, 

1846, 

1847, 


Value. 
Dolls.       Cts. 
915,509  89 
967,975  00 
1,859,297  00 
1,735,894  00 
2,110,679  25 
3,024,342  32 
1,741,381  24 
2,306,875  50 
3,155,620  00 
3,923,473  60 
3,401,055  09 
3,765,710  00 
7,388,423  00 
5,668,667  00 
7,764,900  00 
3,299,898  OO 
3,979,217  00 
3,021,170  11 
2,260,667  50 
1,304,198  67 
2,426,351  50 
6,530,043  20 
2,843,447  52 
3,416,800  54 
3,623,443  OO 
14,348,366  69 


Total,         116,635,153  11 


By  an  act  of  Congress  of  February,  1193,  all  foreign  go^  and  sil- 
ver coins,  (except  Spanish  milled  dollars,  and  parts  of  doll^s,)  which 
were  received  for  moneys  due  to  the  United  States,  were  required  to  be 
coined  anew  previous  to  their  circulation  ;  and  under  this  act  the 
amount  received  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  during  the  year  1847,  was 
$9,829,404. 

Since  all  value  is  regulated  by  the  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  it 
may  be  proper  to  exhibit  a  few  general  facts  respecting  their  produc- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  It  appears  that  for  three  centuries 
the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  silver,  which  was  used  by  civilized 
nations  was  drawn  from  America — Mexico  and  Peru  yielding  the  lar- 
gest amount  of  silver,  and  New  Granada,  Brazil,  and  Chili  the  largest 
amount  of  gold.  The  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  INIexico 
and  South  America,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  has  decreased,  in  con- 
sequence, probably,  of  the  revolutions  which  have  convul.'^ed  those 
countries  ;  while  within  that  period  the  amount  produced  in  tlie  United 
States  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  quantity  produced  in  Europe 
and  Asia  has  been  vastly  augmented  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  The  largest  supply  of  sold,  exceeding  in  amount 
tliat  which' is  furnished  from  all  other  parts  of  the  globe,  is  obtained 
from  the  Russian  dominions — the  ranses  of  the  Ural  and  Altain  moun- 
tains containing  vast  depositories  of  the  precious  metals.     The  total 
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amount  of  the  production  of  gold  in  America,  from  its  disco\'ery  to 
January,  1846,  is  estimated  at  $0,810,290,000.  Recent  discoveries 
seem,  moreover,  to  have  developed  extensive  mines  in  the  territory  of 
California.  By  the  official  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  amount  of  gold  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  deposited  for  coinage  in  this  institution,  is  $12,741,653. 
We  subjoin  the  following  statement  of  the  aunual  amount  of  deposits 
of  gold  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  from  mines 
in  the  United  States,  down  to  the  present  period : — 

Statement  of  the  anmial  amounts  of  Deposits  of  Gold,  for  coinage, 
at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  frora  miius  in 
the  United  States. 

DEPOSITED  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT. 


Years. 

lS-2i, 

Virginia. 

North 
Carolina. 

§5000 

South 
Carohiia 

Georgia. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Various 
sour'ies. 

Total  at  the 
Uujted  States 
JMint. 
^SffOO 

1825, 

.... 

17000 

.... 

.... 

17000 

18-2S, 

.... 

20000 

.... 

.... 

..... 

.... 

200OO 

1827, 

.... 

21000 

..... 

.... 

..., 

.... 

21000 

1828, 

.... 

46000 

..... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

460O0 

1S29, 

2500 

134000 

3500 

.... 

.... 

.... 

140000 

1830, 

24000 

204000 

26000 

212000 

.... 

.... 

.... 

466000 

1831, 

26000 

294000 

22000 

176000 

1000 

.... 

1000 

620000 

1832, 

34000 

468000 

45000 

140000 

1000 

.... 

.... 

678000 

1833, 

104000 

475000 

66000 

216000 

7000 



.... 

868000 

1834, 

62000 

3S000O 

38000 

415000 

3000 

-*.. 

.... 

898000 

1835, 

60400 

263500 

42400 

319900 

100 

.... 

12000 

698500 

1836, 

62000 

14S100 

55200 

201400 

300 

.... 

.... 

467000 

1837, 

52100 

116900 

29400 

83600 

.... 

.... 

.... 

282000 

1838, 

55000 

66000 

13«00 

36000 

1500 

.... 

200 

171700 

1839, 

57600 

53500 

6300 

20300 

300 

600 

.... 

138500 

1840, 

38.995 

36804 

5319 

91113 

104 

4431 

.... 

176766 

1841, 

25736 

76431 

3440 

139796 

1212 

1863 

.... 

248473 

1842, 
1843, 

^163 

fsus 

61639 
62873 

223 
6099 

I50is76 
56619 

2788 

5579 
3786 

13717 
416 

273587 

18072S 

1844, 

40595 

194917 

11856 

30739 

2240 

12298 

2377 

295022 

1845, 

86783 

365886 

5386 

17325 

3202 

6472 

4328 

489382 

1846, 

65538 

286105 

100641 

13601 

2643 

7542 

.... 

466069 

1847, 

67736 

99491 

1102 

10547 

2511 

2022 

.... 

lS34t>9 

Total, 

$945294  3886136 

479866 

2330246 

28S99 

45492 

34237 

7750141 

DEPOSITED    AT    THE    BRANCH    MINTS. 


Branch  mint  at 

Branch  mint  at 

Branch  mint 

Total  at 

Total  deposits 

Years. 

Charlotte, 

Dahlonega, 

at  New 

the  branch 

of  U.  States 

North  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Orleans. 

mints. 

gold. 

1838, 

§127,000 

§135,700 

§700 

§263,400 

§435,100 

1839, 

126,836 

113,035 

6,869 

246,740 

385,240 

1840, 

124,726 

121,858 

3,835 

249,419 

526,185 

1841, 

129,847 

161,974 

1,818 

293,639 

542,117 

1842, 

174,508 

323,372 

5,630 

503,510 

777,097 

1843, 

272,064 

570,080 

22,573 

864,717 

1,045,445 

1844, 

167,348 

479,794 

2o,036 

672,178 

967,200 

1845, 

498,632 

20,313 

518,945 

1,008,337 

1846, 

196,381 

455,149 

21,758 

673,288 

1,139,357 

1847, 

344,054 
$1,662,764 

352,366 
3,211,960 

9,256 

705,676 
4,991,512 

889,085 

Total 

116,788 

12,741,653 
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COINAGE  AT  THE  BRITISH  MINT. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  coinage  of  the  British  Mint  for 
eleven  years,  is  credited  by  the  Merchants'  Magazine  to  the  "  Com- 
panion to  the  British  Almanac  for  1849,"  an  authority  which  the 
editor  says  can  be  relied  upon. 

STATEMENT    OF    THE    VALUE     ARISING     FROM     THE    COIXAGE    DURING    THE    ELETES" 


TEARS 

FROM    1837 

TO  1847. 

TOTAL  WEIGHT  COINED  IN  EACH  YEAR. 

TOTAL  VALUE  COINED  IN  EACH  YEAR. 

Years. 

Gold, 
lbs. 

Silver, 
lbs. 

Copper. 
tons,  cwts. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

1S37     - 

-      2G,81S 

23,064 

22   15 

£1,253,071 

£76,111 

£5,096 

1S3S  - 

61,110 

60,960 

7  00  • 

2,855,364 

101.168 

1,568 

1839     - 

-       10,793 

120,980 

32  00 

504,303 

399,235 

7,168 

1S40  - 

- 

65,580 

14  00 

210,414 

3,136 

1S41     - 

8,100 

29,144 

33  00 

378,472 

96,175 

7,392 

1843  - 

-      127,919 

58,440 

8  00 

5,977,015 

204,732 

1,792 

1S43     - 

.    141,420 

83,720 

68   10 

6,607,850 

276,276 

15,344 

1S44  - 

76,275 

189,900 

36   17 

3,563,949 

626,670 

8,207 

1S45     - 

-      90,842 

196,260 

31  00 

4,244,506 

647,658 

6,944 

184t5  - 

92,775 

190,560 

29  00 

4,334.697 

559,-548 

6,496 

1S47     - 

-    110,400 

38,100 

1,062,708 

40  00 

'5,158,440 

125,730 

4,960 

Total, 

-    740,452 

322      2 

29,886,457 

2,440.614 

43,743 

Tons, 

-     -       373 

5311 

322     2 

Total  value, 

-       -     £38 

,275,486 

The  following  table,  showing  the  average  yearly  coinage  of  the 
principal  governments  in  Europe  and  America,  is  taken  from  the  Man- 
ual of  Coins,  a  book  published  by  Eckfeldt  and  Dubois,  in  1842. 
We  are  not  advised  by  the  authors  of  tli^length  of  time  embraced  in 
this  average ;  they  say  it  is  the  average  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
coined  "  of  late  years," — a  very  indefinite  expression.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  amount  set  down  for  Great  Britain  is  much  less 
than  the  average  of  the  eleven  years,  as  shown  by  tlie  foregoing 
table. 


United  States, 

§4,300,000 

Mexico, 

§12,000,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

7,300,000 

Bolivia, 

1,500,000 

France, 

25,600,000 

Peru, 

3,000,000 

Prussia, 

1,800,000 

Sweden, 

690,000 

Austria, 

6.000,000 

Denmark, 

128,000 

Spain, 

400,000 

Colombia, 

2,000,000 

British  East  Indies, 

13.300,000 

Brazil, 

60,000 

Saxony, 

340,000 

Total, 

$74,098,000 

BRITISH  COIN  AND  BULLION  STATISTICS. 

Amoifgst  the  British  Parliamentary  returns,  one  relating  to  the  ex- 
port of  bullion  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  very  interesting.  From 
this  document,  prepared  by  the  Inspector  General  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports at  the  custom  house,  the  following  appears  to  have  been  the  ag- 
gregate exports  of  coin  and  bullion  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
years  undermentioned : 
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GOLD".  SILVEH. 

Years.  British.           Foreign.  Total.  British,           Foreign.           TotaL 

Oz.                      Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz.                  07- 

J837,  166,485         34,996  201,481  285,920  13,354,084  13,640,004 

3838,  375,548  105,883  481,431  464,918  12,894,904  13,359,822 

1839,  251,696  405,626  657,322  779,257  13,021,226  13,800,483 

J840,  57,700  316,871  374,571  471,869  15,496,408  15,968,277 

1841,  17,952         13,683  31,635  502,243  14,812,180  15,354,423 

1842,  107,829  9,363         117,192  149,832  13,832,956  13,982,788 

1843,  564,509         28,296         592,805  553,586  11,809,408  12,362,994 

1844,  23,979         40,209  64,188  325,721   13,403,310  13,729,031 

1845,  11,928         46,643  58,371  429,458  14,439,174  15,368,632 

1846,  99,529         38,878         138,305  237,209     9,380,419     9,617,628 

1847,  .  1,005.651       236,896      1,242,637  952,955  14,320,824  15,273,779 

Of  the  1,242,63'7  ounces  of  gold,  and  15,2V3,'7'79  ounces  of  silver 
thus  shown  to  have  been  exported  in  1847,  it  appears  that  1,005,651 
of  the  gold,  and  952,955  of  the  silver  was  in  the  coinage  of  this 
country,  the  remainder  being  foreign.  While,  however,  nearly  all  the 
gold  exported  was  British,  the  silver  was  almost  exclusively  foreign, 
the  proportions  being  as  follows  : 

Gold — Oz.  Silver — Ch. 

British  coinage,         -         -         -  1,005,651  952,955 

Foreign  coin  and  bullion,  -  236,986  14,320,824 


Total  exported,         -  1,242,637  15,273,770 

On  an  analysis  of  the  account,  the  total  amount  of  specie  exported 
appears  to  have  been  shipped  to  foreign  countries  in  the  following  pro- 
portion : 

Gold— Oz.     Sj^er— Oz.  Gold— Oz.     Silver— Oef 

■United  Slates,  838.029  Brit.  N.  America,     6,569  201,108 

France,  43,341  9,252,115  Brit.  W.  Indios,       7,293  560,872 

Hanseatic  towns,  33,954  3,312,233  Cuba,                     74,879 

Holland,        •  23,112  630,429  Other  countries,     63,596  465,<©1 

Belgium,  47,400  430,086 

PortuRal,  93,502  144,342  Total  exports,  1,242,637  15,273,779 

Cape  oi  Good  Hope,  10,662  277,093 

Valuing  the  above  amounts  at  the  mint  price  of  gold  and  the  average 
price  of  silver,  it  would  appear  that  the  bullion  exported  exceeded 
£10,000,000  sterling,  of  which  sum  about  half  was  gold  and  the  re- 
mainder silver.  From  this  amount,  however,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
nett  sum  exported,  the  value  of  the  specie  imported  must  be  deducted, 
but  the  custom  house  returns  do  not  aiford  any  information  on  the 
point.  The  Bank  of  England  returns  show  that  the  highest  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  held  during  the  year  1847,  by  that  establishment, 
was  £14,951,575  on  the  2d  January  ;  and  the  lowest  amount  £8,312,- 
691  on  the  23d  October  ;  the  difference  being  £0,638,881.  This  may 
afford  sufficiently  correct  data  to  estimate  the  actual  amount  of  specie 
exported  over  the  amount  received. 


Increase  of  Gold  mid  its  effects  on  Values. — The  Liverpool  Journal 
says  that  the  annual  addition  to  the  British  stock  of  gold,  made  by 
mines  is  about  £12,000,000,  of  which  Piussia  and  South  America  con- 
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tribute  each  £5,000,000.  The  Russian  mines  have  been  worked  about 
twelve  years,  and  have  enlarged  our  stock  of  gold  by  £60,000,000, 
without  having  produced  the  least  effect  in  price.  The  effect  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  it  thinks,  will  be  to  close  many  of  the 
South  American  works,  and  this  may  extend  even  to  Russia,  so  that 
the  average  aggregate  supply  will  be  less  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  as  the  stock  in  existence  is  estimated  at  £800,000,000,  the  addi- 
tion of  even  £26,000,000  annually,  could  not  greatly  interfere  with 
its  value. — [Cincvmiati  Gazette. 


STATE  OF  THE  BANK  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI,  ON  THE  3 1ST 
OF  OCTOBER,  1848. 


RESOURCE^. 


Branch  at  Fayette,  for  capital, 
"  Palmyra,         " 

"  Jackson,  " 

"  Springfield,     " 

"  Lexington,      " 


$120,058  84 
120,058  84 
120,058  84 
120,058  84 
120,058  84 


Bills  discounted, 

Exchanges  matured, 

Exchanges  maturing, 

Real  Estate, 

State  of  Missouri,  (for  interest  paid,)    -. 

Loan  to  State  of  Missouri,  .(to  pay  volunteers,) 

Bills  receivable,  (real  estate  sold,)     • 

Suspended  debt,  .... 

Expense  account,  .... 

Protest  account,  .... 

Due  from  Banks,  -         -         •         ■ 

Certificates  Banks  of  Illinois, 

Warrants  on  State  Treasurer  of  Missouri, 

Gold  and  silver  coin  on  hand, 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  stock  paid  in 
Owned  by  the  State, 
Owned  by  individuals, 


$600,294  24 

855,010  82 

295,950  29 

276,'738  no 

69,318  29 

10,206  89 

4,276  93 

51,219  66 

102,965  25 

5,297  55 

24  42 

25,664  96 

192,013  33 

4,753  35 

1,763,360  85 

$4,338,955  49 


^954,205  22 
253,962  37 


Due  depositors^ 
Unclaimed  dividends, 
Interest  and  exchange, 
Contingent  fund, 

14 


$1,208,167  59 

1,433,341  24 

1,804  52 

132,906  70 

122,959  96 
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Suspense  account,     • 17,222  20 

Circulation, '         1,278,900  00 

Due  to  banks, 143,653  28 


$4,338,955  49 
H.  SHURLDS,  Cashier. 
St.  Louis,  October  31st,  1818. 
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LEXINGTON,   MISSOURI. 

The  Lexington  Weekly  Express,  of  January  9th,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  improvements  and  business  of  that  place  in  1848  : 

The  population  of  the  city  and  its  immediate  suburbs,  according  to 
the  census  recently  taken,  is  between  2,400  and  2,500.  The  popula- 
tion of  Lafayette  county  is  10,979.  That  of  Ray  county,  bounding 
Lafayette  on  the  north,  9,886  ;  Johnson,  on  the  south,  6,435  ;  Saline, 
on  the  east,  6,953,  and  Jackson,  on  the  west,  about  12,000.  The  city 
is  in  the  heart,  or  centre,  of  the  richest  body  of  land  in  the  State. 

The  improvements  of  last  year  we  find,  by  count,  to  be  as  follows: 

One  steam  flouring  mill,  two  pair  of  burrs,  erected  by  H.  Smith ; 
one  steam  flour  and  grist  mill,,  one  pair  of  burrs,  by  W.  A.  Masterson  ; 
one  steam  sawmill,  by  G.  Wood  &  Co.,  now  owned  by  T.  Hinkle  & 
Co.;  one  steam  rope  walk,  by  C.  M'Grew,  430  by  30  feet,  engine  fif- 
teen horse  pow-er,  runs  twenty-one  spindles,  and  gives  employment  to 
thirty  hands — cost  between  $4,000  and  $5,000 ;  one  steam  distillery, 
by  W.  W.  Waddell ;  twenty-one  brick  residences  ;  seven  frame  resi- 
dences ;  one  three  story  brick  business  house  ;  two  brick  shops  ;  three 
brick  churches,  Episcopal,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  and  2d  Chris- 
tian Reformers;  and  numerous  additions  to  former  buildings,  besides 
out  houses,  frame  and  log  shops,  &c.  The  whole  number  of  tenements, 
stores  and  shops,  now  in  Lexington,  would  count  between  four  and 
live  hundred. 

During  the  last  twelve  months,  from  1,000  to  1,200  tons  of  hemp 
■were  baled  and  shipped  from  this  port;  4,500  coils  of  bale  rope;  800 
hogsheads  of  bacon  ;  betw^een  2,000  and  3,000  barrels  of  lard  ;  25,000 
bushels  of  wheat ;  8,000  barrels  flour ;  600  barrels  whisky ;  and  a 
variety  of  other  descriptions  of  produce,  such  as  dry  hides,  beeswax, 
•flaxseed,  hempseed,  &c.,  the  value  of  which  was  considerable. 

Up  to  the  1st  day  of  January  instant,  about  9,200  hogs  were  packed. 
Several  hundred  more  will  be  packed  as  soon  us  the  weather  mode- 
rates. One  house  has  packed  140  beeves  for  exportation.  The  beef 
business,  we  learn,  will  be  carried  on  m.ore  extensively  the  next  season. 

The  imports  for  1848  amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  $200,000.   . 
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One  of  the  steam  mills,  (W.  W.  Waddell's,)  ground  55,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  during  the  year,  and  the  two  steam  distilleries  consumed 
a  large  quantity  of  corn,  (20  or  30,000  bushels.) 

Five  or  six  brick  yards,  during  the  season,  made  between  7  and 
8,000,000  brick.     Some  of  these  are  still  in  kiln. 

In  the  professions,  we  find  18  physicians  ;  4  surgeon  dentists  ;  19 
attorneys  at  law.  There  are  7  churches,  (Presbyterian,  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Baptist,  First  and  Second  Chris- 
tian Reformers,)  each  with  its  pastor. 

In  manufactories  and  mills  we  find  at  this  time,  3  flouring  mills,  3 
rope  walks,  1  carding  machine,  2  steam  distilleries,  4  steam  saw  mills, 
1  brewery,  and  1  tobacconist. 

In  the  mechanical  pursuits,  14  shops  for  joiners  and  carpenters,  10 
for  blacksmiths,  6  for  wagon  makers,  4  for  coopers,  1  for  iron  and  steel 
turners,  2  stone  cutters,  2  for  cabinet  makers,  1  for  plow  makers,  8  fiar 
tailors,  2  for  tinners  and  coppersmiths,  3  for  silversmiths,  5  for  sad- 
dlers and  harness  makers,  3  plasterers,  1  for  fanning  mill  makers,  1  for 
carriage  makers,  1  for  machinists,  2  for  turners,  1  for  spinning  wheels, 
3  for  shoemakers,  4  for  bakers,  5  house  and  sign  painters,  2  printing 
ofllces,  1  book  bindery.  There  is  about  twenty  licensed  wagoners  in 
the  city. 

In  the  mercantile  line,  we  find  16  dry  goods  houses;  4  commission 
storage  and  produce  houses ;  1  family  grocery,  4  apothecary  stores,  2 
tin  and  stove  stores,  2  cabinet  ware-rooms.  There  are  fourteen  or 
fifteen  storage  houses,  for  hemp  and  other  produce.  There  were  three 
or  four  large  patent  hemp  presses  in  operation  last  season,  and  others 
will  be  put  up  the  coming  spring. 

In  institutions  of  learning,  we  have  the  Masonic  College,  now 
numbering  90  students ;  4  schools  for  boys  ;  the  Ingleside  Seminary 
for  young  ladies  ;  Mrs.  Greene's  school  for  young  ladies  ;  Miss  Black- 
well's  school  for  young  ladies  ;  Mrs.  Wilson's  school  for  young  ladies, 
and  Mr.  Guthrie's  seminary  for  young  ladies. 

The  public  buildings  of  Lexington,  now  consist  of  the  old  and  new 
court  houses,  the  clerk's  office,  the  Branch  Bank,  the  Masonic  Col- 
lege, and  the  county  jail.  The  new  court  house,  when  finished  will 
cost  the  county  about  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  and  well  may  the  peo- 
ple be  proud  of  it.  It  is  a  splendid  building,  and  will  vie  with  any 
public  edifice  in  Missouri,  for  convenience  and  comfort.  It  will  be 
completed  in  the  course  of  the  coming  spring. 

The  prospects  of  improvement,  the  present  year,  are  good.  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  certainty  that  many  are  going  to  California;  but 
enough  will  be  left  to  carry  forward  the  building  up  of  our  young  city. 
The  farmer  will  receive  liberal  prices  for  his  produce,  and  thus  the 
town  will  be  benefitted.  We  know  of  several  private  residences  now 
in  contemplation,  and  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  a  new  and 
large  hotel  will  be  built ;  a  city  council  room  and  fire  engine  house ; 
a  Catholic  church,  and  the  wings  of  the  Masonic  College. 

Nothing  can  prevent  the  improvement  of  this  place.  Its  location  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  richest  section  of  the  western  world,  the  products  of 
the  soil  being  immense  in  quantity  and  highly  valuable.  We  have 
thg  genuine '  gold  mines'  those  that  never  fail  to  yield  heavy  products 
when  properly  worked. 
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GLASGOW— ITS  LOCATION,  BUSINESS,  POPULATION,  &c.,  &c. 

Glasgow  is  located  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Howard  county, 
Missouri,  oathe  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  Chariton  river 
empties  into  the  Missouri  just  above  the  town,  which  stands  on  a  high 
bluff,  having  one  of  the  best  boat  landings,  for  high  or  low  water,  on 
the  river. 

The  town  was  laid  out  in  the  fall  of  1836 — the  first  sale  of  lots 
having  been  made  that  fall.  It  now  contains  a  population  of  near 
seven  hundred,  and  is  increasing  and  improving.  We  have  several 
blocks  of  substantial  two  and  three  story  brick  buildings,  and  prepa- 
rations are  being  made  for  further  improvements  next  season. 

There  is  in  the  place  eleven  stores,  (dry  goods,  grocery  and  drug,) 
four  stemmeries  and  tobacco  factories,  (and  four  others  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,)  one  pork  packing  establishment,  a  hemp  manu- 
factory in  the  course  of  erection,  two  hotels,  two  printing  offices,  and 
industrious  and  thrifty  mechanics  of  almost  every  calling.  Of  public 
buildings,  there  are  two  churches,  and  a  third  being  built,  an  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall  and  Female  Seminary,  of  large  and  handsome  structure. 

In  a  business  point  of  view,  Glasgow  possesses  advantages  inferior 
to  no  place  on  the  Missouri  river.  By  reference  to  the  map,  it  will  be 
seen  from  its  location,  that  it  must  command  the  trade  of  a  large  scope 
of  country,  which  is  densely  populated,  and  noted  for  its  fine  quality 
of  tobacco,  hemp,  and  other  agricultural  products. 

The  shipping  from  this  place  last  season,  although  below  an  average 
in  the  article  of  tobacco,  in  consequence  of  a  short  crop,  will  show 
that  we  do  not  over-rate  its  advantages.  We  have  taken  some  pains 
to  collect  from  our  business  men,  the  amount  of  their  shipments  of 
some  of  the  most  important  articles,  which  we  annex  : 

Tobacco,  3,194  hhds.,  4,531  boxes,  manufactured  ;  hemp,  2,628 
bales,  part  hackled;  bale  rope,  *744  coils ;  wheat,  36,832  bushels; 
bacon,  548  casks  ;  lard,  500  barrels  ;  pork,  305  barrels ;  apples,  2,980 
barrels,  green  and  3,000  bushels  dried. 

The  foregoing  does  not  include  all  the  shipments  from  this  place, 
manufacturers  and  growers,  in  many  instances,  being  their  own  ship- 
pers— besides,  asbefore  remarked,  leading  articles  are  only  mentioned  ; 
the  shipments  of  hides,  beeswax,  tallow,  feathers,  hemp  and  flaxseed, 
beef,  butter,  &c.  &c.,  swell  the  amount  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
Freights  between  this  place  and  St.  Louis,  average  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  cents. 

During  the  boating  season,  there  are  from  two  to  four  regular  packets 
plying  between  this  place  and  St.  Louis,  weekly  ;  besides  the  advan- 
tages of  boats  for  ports  above.  There  were,  during  the  past  season, 
over  five  hundred  landings  at  our  wharf.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have 
tri-wcekly  lines  of  stages  east,  north  and  west,  which  afford  ample 
facilities  for  communication  with  all  points. 

Until  within  the  last  year,  the  growth,  (and  in  consequence  the  bu- 
siness of  the  place,)  had  been  much  retarded,  in  consequence  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  town  not  being  able  to  make  clear  titles  to 
lots.  The  removal  of  this  difficulty  has  already  had  a  salutary  effect 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  place,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of 
business  must  follow.     The  products  of  the  soil,  which  have  hithyto 
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been  exported  for  manufacture,  it  is  believed,  can  be  manufactured 
here  as  cheap  as  at  any  other  point.  In  fact  experience  has  proven 
this,  as  by  reference  to  the  shipments  of  last  year  compared  with  this, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in  strips,  leaf  tobacco  and 
hemp,  while  there  is  an  increase  of  those  articles  in  a  manufactured 
state — and  capitalists  see,  and  are  already  directing  their  attention 
accordingly.  The  field  is  ample,  and  no  place  offers  better  facilities 
or  holds  out  more  flattering  inducements  to  persons  wishing  to  embark 
in  the  hemp,  flour,  slaughtering,  or  distilling  business. — [Glasgow 
Times. 


ST.  LOUIS  STATISTICS. 

Population. — In  the  article  on  the  History  of  St.  Louis,  published 
in  our  last  number,  we  stated  that  the  population  might  be  fairly  set 
down  at  60,000.  Since  that  article  was  written,  the  census  taken  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  has  been  published  by  the  Missouri  Republican ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  city 
limits  was  63,471.  If  to  this  the  population  in  the  suburbs  be  added, 
the  number  would  probably  reach  66,000. 

Steamboats. — We  stated  in  the  February  number  that  there  had 
been  seven  steamboats  built  in  St.  Louis  during  the  year  1848.  It  ap- 
pears by  the  following  table  taken  from  the  Missouri  Republican,  that 
we  understated  the  number  and  amount  of  tonnage. 

STEAMBOATS  BUILT  IN  ST.  LOUIS  IN  l848. 


Mustang, 
Edward  Bates, 
Aleck  Scott,      - 
Highland  Mary, 
Iowa,     -     -       - 
Pekin, 


128  tons. 

300 

709 

159 

455 

108 


Fayaway,     -      -     -  -  102  tons. 

Leonora,     -      .    -     -  -     125 

A.  De  Lamartine,    -     -  -  537 

Plough  Boy,     -    -       -  -  248 


Total,- 


2,876 


IMPORTANT  MVENTIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


We  have  received  a  communication  from  H.  Ancrum,  of  Ashley, 
Pike  county,  Missouri,  in  which  he  says  that  he  has  invented  three 
several  improvements  in  reference  to  railroads  : 

1.  A  cheap  mode  of  constructing  railroads  on  a  new  plan,  without 
iron  or  wood  for  sleepers ;  which,  besides  the  great  annual  saving  of 
expense  in  repairs,  possesses  other  advantages,  and  is  less  liable  to 
accidents  than  an  iron  railroad.  He  says  if  an  average  mile  of  a  rail 
road  in  the  United  States  should  cost  §43,650,  or  any  less  sum,  he'  can 
make  a  mile  of  railroad  as  good  for  §3,000  per  mile  ;  and  furthermore 
the  material  used  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  the  best  and  cheap- 
est that  can  be  used  as  a  preparation  for  laying  down  iron  rails — so 
that  any  company  making  the  experiment  could  lose  nothing,  though 
they  should  subsequently  prefer  the  iron. 

2.  An  invention  calculated  to  prevent  accidents  on  railroads. 

3.  An  invention  by  which  one-third  of  the  fuel  now  used  can  be 
saved,  by  a  self-feeding  boiler  and  reservoir  that  keeps  the  boiler  al- 
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■ways  full  without  being  dependent  on  the  engineer  for  its  supply — the 
waste  being  replenished  as  fast  as  it  occurs  in  the  boiler,  preventing 
thereby  all  danger  of  explosion. 

Mr.  Ancrum  has  not  intimated  the  nature  of  the  material  which  he 
proposes  to  use  in  the  construction  of  his  road,  nor  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  to  be  operated.  We  are,  therefore,  unprepared  to  give  any 
opinion  respecting  his  invention.  If  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  made  such  a  discovery  as  above  represented,  it  will  be  in  his 
power  not  only  to  enrich  himself,  but  to  greatly  benefit  the  community. 
If  he  will  exhibit  his  plans  to  the  examination  of  scientific  and  prac- 
tical individuals  there  will  be  little  difficulty  we  imagine  in  testing 
their  utility  ;  and  we  trust  that  he  will  not  long  withhold  them  from  the 
public,  if  indeed  they  possess  the  merit  which  he  supposes. 

Another  Discovery. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Pepper,  a  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman, of  Albany,  New  York,  has  invented,  says  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, a  compound  of  clay,  called  Argillo, .  which  resembles  in 
structure  and  appearance,  the  richest  variegated  agates.  It  is  to  be 
used  for  door  knobs,  pavements,  table  tops,  and  other  ornamental  ar- 
ticles. 

It  surpasses  in  brilliancy  any  known  variety  of  marble,  and  it  is 
equally  cheap.  The  Hartford  Whig  speaks  of  it  in  the  following 
terms  :  No  one,  who  has  not  seen  it,  can  form  any  idea  of  its  beauty, 
and  illimitable  variety  of  color.  It  is  so  hard  as  to  resist  any  scratch 
except  of  a  crystal  or  diamond.  Already  Mr.  Calhoun  has  introduced 
in  the  Senate,  a  resolution,  which  passed  instantly,  to  the  effect,  that 
all  the  floors  of  the  public  offices  in  the  capitol  should  be  made  of  this 
beautiful  material.     ^1,000,000  has  been  offered  for  the  entire  patent. 


Important  Invention — Mr.  David  Isham,  a  machinist  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  recently  invented  a  process  by  which  cast  iron  can  be  con- 
verted, almost  instantly,  and  with  but  slight  expense  and  labor,  into 
steel.  Twenty  minutes  only  are  necessary  to  convert  a  ton  of  iron  into 
steel  of  the  best  quality,  a  process  ordinarily  requiring  from  six  to  ten 
days.  The  inventor  has  been  off"ered  $12,000  for  the  patent  right  for 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone.  Articles  manufactured  from  steel 
thus  prepared,  have  been  proved  and  found  equal  to  those  manufactu- 
red from  the  best  English  steel.  If  this  invention  is  really  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  it  will  destroy  one  great  branch  of  English  labor,  and  add 
much  to  the  wealth  of  this  country. 

St.  Louis,  March  1,  1849. 

My  Bear  Sir: — Owing  1o  dimness  of  sight,  and  consequent  depression  of  spir- 
its, I  am  unable  to  concentrate  my  tbouglils  on  any  subject,  and  will  have  to  beg 
of  you  to  do  me  the  favor  to  absolve  mc  fronr  the  duty  of  this  month's  contribu- 
tion. In  the  next  number  I  hope  again  lo  pay  my  respects  to  the  readers  of  the 
Western  Journal.  With  high  respect,  yours, 

M.  Tarver,  Esq.  ALFRED  S.  WAUGH. 


THE 
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ART.  I.— WESTERN  POLICY. 

In  all  his  actions,   man  may  be  regarded  as  proceeding  on  the 
principle  of  equivalents,  for  it  is  not  in  conformity  to  the  economy 
of  his  nature,  to  live  and  labor  without  a  reward  ;  but,  as  a  rational 
being,  his  conception  and  appreciation  of  some  definite  object  must 
precede  a  desire  for  its  attainment,   and  his  exertions  depend  mainly 
upon  the  vividness  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  estimate  which    he 
places  upon  the  attainment  of  the  object  which  he  has  in  view.    With 
no  definite  attainable  object  in  view,  there  can  be  no  motives  to  action, 
except  such  as  spring  from  natural  instincts ;  and  one  that  does  not 
fix  his  mind  upon  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  end,  is  driven,  by 
necessity,  to  place  himself  under  the  direction  and  control  of  others  ; 
and,  although  he  can  scarcely  fail  in  meeting  with  those  who,  hav- 
ing objects  of  their  own  to  accomplish,  willingly  undertake  to  direct 
his    actions  and  pursuits,  yet  it  rarely  happens   that  this   ofhce  of 
apparent  benevolence  is  assumed  for  other  than  selfish  purposes.     It 
is  owing  to  the  want  of  some  ideal  object,  sufficiently  appreciated  to 
excite  a  desire  for  its  attainment,  and  well  devised  plans  of  operation, 
that   so   many  individuals,    in    every    community,    become  Jiewers 
of  wood,   and  bearers   of  burthens  for  their  fellow-men.      physical 
strength,  high  mental  endowments,  education,  and  even  moVal  qual- 
ities, are  of  little  use  to  the  possessor,  unless  he  resolves  upon  the  at- 
tainment of  some  rational  object,  calculated,  in  its  nature,  to  call  his 
faculties  into  useful  employment;  and  the  same  may  likewise  be  pre- 
dicated of  communities  or  States.     To  constitute  one  a  good  citizen  of 
a  free  government,  he  must  keep  in  view  the  attainoient  of  social  or 
national,  as  well  as  individual,  objects  ;  for  the  individuals  of  which 
a  community  is  constituted  maybe  intelligent  and  enterprising;  each 
may  have  selected  objects  worthy  of  pursuit;  and,  by  plans  well  de- 
vised and  honorable,  may  accomplish  ends  highly  important  to  their 
respective  interests:  yet,  unless  there  be  a  social  or  national  object 
desired  alike  by  all,  or  at  least  by  a  majority,  no  progress  can  be  made, 
and  nothing  gained,  to  the  cause  of  civilization.     A  nation,  composed 
of  individuals  acting  each  for  himself,  without  reference  to  the  com- 
mon welfare,  could  not  long  exist ;  or,  if  it  should  continue  to  retain 
the  form  of  an  organized  community,  it  would  possess  no  power  to 
15 
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protect  itself  against  the  encroachment  of  its  more  politic  neighbors, 
and  would  suffer  the  same  fate  as  does  the  individual  who,  living  with- 
out an  object,  falls  into  the  hands  of  others,  and  submits  himself  to 
their  guidance. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  axioms  in  individual  and  political  econ- 
omv  ;  but,  like  some  of  the  familiar  truths  of  morals  and  religion,  they 
are  but  indifferently  observed  by  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  the  west. 
The  population  of  this  region  may  be  regarded  as  not  less  intelligent 
and  enterprising  than  that  of  other  portions  of  the  Union  ;  and  we 
rarely  meet  with  an  individual  who  is  not  actively  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  definite  object ;  but,  unhappily,  these  objects  are  too  gen- 
erally selected  and  pursued  with  reference  to  individual  interests 
merely.  Social  and  national  objects,  if  such  ever  existed,  are  ob- 
scured and  lost  to  the  view,  and  we  have  neither  a  State  nor  a  National 
policy.  The  offices  of  the  State  and  general  government  are  sought 
with  as  little  reference  to  the  public  welfare,  as  though  they  were  sit- 
uations in  a  counting  house  or  manufacturing  establishment ;  a  can- 
vass for  office  is  a  personal  matter — and  legislation  naturally  proceeds 
upon  the  same  principle.  In  the  long  list  of  acts  which  are  promul- 
gated at  the  close  of  a  legislative  session,  few  are  of  sufficient  univer- 
sality to  embrace  the  entire  territory  of  the  State  ;  the  whole  volume 
of  enactments,  if  well  considered,  will  be  found  to  bear  unquestiona- 
ble evidence  of  a  tendency  to  the  disintegration  and  division  of  the 
social  entity.  If  a  county  desires  peculiar  laws  and  privileges,  they 
are  readily  granted  ;  and,  if  individuals  ask  exemption  from  the  duties 
and  observances  required  of  the  citizens  at  large,  the  legislature  kindly 
considers  the  memorial,  and  if  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  should  not 
conflict  with  the  individual  interest  of  the  members,  they  grant  his 
request,  even  though  he  should  desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  and  the  duties  of  a  husband  and  a  parent. 

The  functions  of  government  being  thus  appropriated  to  individual 
purposes,  the  social  power  loses  its  vitality,  and  ceases  to  subserve 
the  purposes  of  its  institution  ;  and  aptly  considering  it  as  defunct,  a 
few  individuals  claiming  as  next  of  kin,  demand  a  distribution  of  all 
the  assets  among  themselves,  while  others,  whose  pedigrees  are  not 
quite  so  clear,  contend  for  an  equal  division,  "  share  and  share  alike." 
The  same  principle  of  individual  appropriation  is  evinced  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  western  representation  in  the  national  legislature.  In  the 
west,  adhesion  to  certain  parties  stands  in  the  place  of  measures;  and 
hence,  the  merit  of  a  representative  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
service  which  he  is  capable  of  performing  as  a  partizan,  and  having 
no  measures  of  his  own  to  support,  like  a  soldier  of  fortune,  he  enlists 
under  the  banners  of  foreign  belligerents.  The  people  of  the  States 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  perceive  and  understand  this  peculiar  state 
of  things  in  the  west,  and  shape  their  policy  with  reference  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  hope  to  derive  from  it.  We  hear  much  of  north- 
ern and  southern  measures,  and  the  people  of  the  west  espouse  the 
one  or  the  other  with  as  much  zeal  as  though  they  involved  the  exis- 
tence of  their  liberties  ;  but  who,  for  many  years  past,  has  heard  of  a 
western  measure,  unless  the  movement  made  in  favor  of  freeing  the 
western  waters  of  snags  and  sandbars,  may  be  so  considered ;  and 
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even  in  respect  to  this,  the  west  was  far  from  being  united,  and  the 
measure  was  made  to  yield,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  party  purposes. 

Who  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that  one  great  object  of  the  northern 
and  southern  parties  is  to  propagate  and  extend  their  local  and  sec- 
tional prejudices  across  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  thus  divide  the 
Mississippi  Valley  between  them  ?  a  design  in  which  they  have  already 
succeeded  most  effectually.  What  a  humiliating  spectacle  do  the 
people  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  present  to  the  world,  excited 
and  divided  as  they  are  upon  issues  made  up  between  tire  north  and 
the  south,  while  their  own  great  interests  are  abandoned  to  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  one  or  the  other,  as  either  may  chance  to  gain  the 
ascendancy.  Had  the  natural  instincts  of  the  western  people  not  been 
stultified  and  mislead  by  prejudice,  and  the  force  of  party  discipline, 
they  would  never  have  been  caught  in  so  vile  a  snare. 

We  deprecate  all  parties  formed  upon  local  interests  or  sectional 
prejudices,  and  regard  them  as  dangerous  to  the  peace,  if  not  to  the 
safety  of  the  Union  ;  and  hence,  we  have  no  inclination  to  excite 
prejudices  in  the  west  against  any  other  section  of  our  common  coun- 
try. But  it  is  our  most  ardent  desire  that  the  people  of  this  region 
should  escape  from  the  unhappy  condition  of  being  divided  into 
northern  and  southern  parties.  This  valley  constitutes  a  well  defined 
geographical  division  of  the  continent,  more  abundant  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  national  wealth  and  national  greatness,  than  any  other  part 
of  the  globe  of  equal  extent ;  but  as  great  as  it  is  in  all  its  proportions, 
it  is  not  susceptible  of  division — for,  like  the  human  body,  all  its 
members  and  appurtenances  but  constitute  a  unit,  and  the  preservation 
of  each  particular  part  is  necessary  to  the  full  and  perfect  enjoyment 
of  the  benefits  which  nature  designed  to  bestow  upon  all.  From  the 
uttermost  fountains  of  the  east,  north,  and  west,  where  the  waters  of 
the  mighty  Mississippi  first  meet  the  light,  to  the  Gulf,  where  they 
mingle  with  the  Ocean,  was  designed  by  the  Creator  as  flie  home  of 
one  people — governed  by  the  same  laws — homogeneous  in  religion 
and  philosophy — ordained,  as  we  believe,  for  the  great  purpose  of 
propa,i:jating  and  impressing  upon  the  inhabitants  of  other  regions  the 
principles  of  a  better  civilization.  Then  who  shall  draw  a  line  across 
the  father  of  waters,  and  sever  this  great  valley  into  northern  and 
southern  divisions — raise  a  barrier  between  the  sympathies  of  those 
who  happen  to  reside  on  either  side,  and  disappoint  us  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  glorious  destiny  which  awaits  us  ?  This  no  human  poAver 
can  effect :  but,  if  we  incautiously  permit  others  to  originate  our 
measures,  and  to  beguile  us  into  issues  of  no  practical  importance, 
and  which  in  nowise  affect  our  own  interest,  except  that  they  serve  to 
subject  us  more  and  more  to  their  control,  then  this,  and  perhaps  n^any 
generations,  will  pass  away  without  realizing  any  of  those  pre-eminent 
advantages  which  naturally  belong  to  our  position. 

Instead  of  engaging  in  the  canvass  of  northern  and  southern  ques- 
tions, let  us  look  around  us  for  social  and  national  objects,  worthy  of 
our  highest  exertions  ;  these  abound  whithersoever  we  turn  our  vision  ; 
and  we  have  only  to  choose  between  those  which  promise  the  largest 
benefits,  and  which  are  most  easily  attained.  Let  us  reclaim  the  social 
functions  that  have  been  so  long  appropriated  to  individual  purposes, 
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and  having  resuscitated  the  social  compact,  direct  its  action  to  Its 
legitimate  purposes ;  and,  if  we  act  wisely,  and  are  true  to  ourselves, 
we  shall  find  means  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  every  well 
chosen  end. 

We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  look  to  the  east  for  opinions, 
literature,  arts,  manufactures  and  capital,  that  we  seem  to  have  but 
little  confidence  in  our  own  capacity,  and  even  distrust  the  obvious 
advantages  which  surround  us.     The  opinion  which  we  entertain  of 
ourselves,  and  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  or,  of  our  probable  suc- 
cess in  any  particular  pursuit,  are  generally  received  from  the  east. 
Do  we  contemplate  the  encouragement  of  certain  manufactures,  we 
consult  an  eastern  manufacturer  who  has  no  means  of  appreciating 
either  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  location,  and  honestly 
believing,  no  doi.bt,  that  no  country  can  rival  New  England  in  this 
Tespect,  and  not  perceiving  how  he  is  to  be  benefitted  by  encouraging 
manufactures  in  ihe  west,  he  is  too  cautious,  and  perhaps  conscien- 
tious, to  advise  us  to  enter  upon  so  hazardous  an  enterprise.     He  has 
long  contemplated  all  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  introduction  of 
manufactures  in  a  newly  settled  country,  and  he  is  able  to  enumerate 
them  like  a  well  conned  lesson,  for  he  counts  upon  these  difficulties 
as  a  protection  to  his  own  business,  and  he  would  almost  as  soon  abate 
an  article  in  his  creed  as  to  admit  that  any  of  these  ditliculties  did 
not  exist  in  full  force.     We  are  told  that  ours  is  an  agricultural,  and 
that  New  England  is  a  manufacturing  country.;  that  the  habits  of  our 
population  are  formed  to  rural  pursuits,  and  that  they  will  not  make 
efficient  and  reliable  operatives  in  manufacturing  establishments  ;  and 
•withal,  that  they  neither  possess  sufficient  industry,  nor  strength  to 
endure  constant  labor;  and  these,  and  like  assumptions  are  taken  for 
granted  by  western  men,  and  we  hear  them  frequently  repeated  as  es- 
tablished and  incontrovertible  facts.     And  in  like  manner  our  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  every  pursuit  in  this  country,  are  more  or  less  influ- 
enced by  the  opinions  of  eastern  men. 

In  respect  to  the  subject  of  literature,  our  condition  is  still  more 
humiliating;  for,  if  we  except  party  politics,  newspaper  notices  of  le- 
gal and  moral  offences,  paragraphs  of  personal  abuse,  and  kindred 
subjects,  a  writer  in  the  west  would  meet  with  little  less  patronage 
among  the  Camanches  of  the  plains,  than  among  his  own  country- 
men. They  appear  to  be  totally  incapable  of  comprehending  how  it 
can  be  that  an  individual  residing  in  the  same  country  should  know 
anything  that  is  not  famil'ar  to  themselves;  they  are  liberal  patrons, 
however,  of  eastern  literature,  including  "John  Donkey,"  and  all,  up 
to  the  most  fashisnable  and  highly  embellished  monthly ;  and  even 
the  prudent  and  otherwise  well-judging  farmer,  sends  to  New  England 
for  an  agricultural  paper,  to  learn  him  how  to  grow  corn,  tobacco,  and 
hemp  in  Missouri;  while  he  would  almost  suspect  that  one  was  at- 
tempting to  get  his  money  by  false  pretences  if  he  were  applied  to  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  his  patronage  to  an  agricultural  paper  to  be 
published  in  the  west. 

As  long  as  men,  women  and  children  confine  their  reading  exclu- 
sively to  eastern  literature,  and  totally  neglect  their  own,  their  tastes 
and  habits  of  thinking  can  never  conform  to  the  condition  of  things 
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around  them  ;  and  instead  of  sympathising  with  the  institutions  under 
which  they  live,  their  sympathies  are  with  those  at  a  great  distance, 
whose  principal  aim  is  to  monopolize  the  profits  of  western  labor. 

Nor  do  the  arts  and  manufactures  receive  much  better  encourage- 
ment. If,  however,  the  manufacturer  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  pos- 
sess the  means  of  proceeding  with  his  business  without  the  assistance 
of  the  community,  and  should  be  satisfied  to  live  without  its  sympathy, 
and  can  afford  to  sell  his  wares  for  decidedly  less  than  articles  of  like 
nature  can  be  purchased  of  the  merchant,  he  may  go  on  and  prosper; 
otherwise  he  would  have  little  to  hope  for,  laboring  as  he  must,  agains 
the  prejudice  in  favor  of  eastern  manufactures. 

Having  treated  this  subject  with  some  degree  of  freedom,  we  are 
unwilling  to  leave  our  readers  under  the  impression  that  we  are  so  un- 
charitable as  not  to  perceive,  and  acknowledge,  that  the  grievances 
of  which  we  complain  are  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  the  west,  rather  than  by  a  lack  of 
intelligence  or  of  an  ordinary  degree  of  social  virtue  on  the  part  of  em- 
igrants to  this  region.  Individuals  come  to  the  west  mainly  with  a 
view  of  improving  their  pecuniary  condition.  Strangers  in  the  land, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  policy  and  public  men  of  the  State,  they 
take  little  interest  in  public  measures,  confiding  everything  of  a  social 
nature  to  the  direction  of  those  who  have  preceded  them;  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, it  is  natural  that  they  should  cherish  their  sympathies  for 
the  institutions  under  which  they  were  raised,  and  feel  a  lively  inter- 
est in  all  questions  of  public  policy,  that  are  calculated  to  affect  the 
kindred  and  friends  whom  they  have  left;  and  hence  the  people  of  the 
west  are  generally  found  ready  to  espouse  the  policy  and  the  cause  of 
their  native  country,  without  stopping  to  inquire  how  far  such  policy 
comports  with  the  interest  of  their  adopted  State  ;  nor  is  it  less  natu- 
ral that  the  parent  State  should  look  to  her  children  for  countenance 
and  support,  notwithstanding  their  removal  to  distant  lands.  All  this 
is  in  accordance  with  the  economy  of  man's  nature  ;  and  we  revere 
the  source  whence  these  sympathies  flow,  but  we  cannot  commend  the 
course  of  one  who  habitually  supports  the  policy  of  his  native  State, 
without  reference  to  the  true  interest  of  the  State  of  his  adoption. 
Having  taken  protection  under  its  laws,  and  claiming  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  a  citizen,  it  is  among  his  highest  duties  to 
gtudy  the  common  interest,  and  identify  his  own  with  the  welfare  of 
those  among  whom  he  lives. 

The  selfish  course  pursued  by  western  politicians  may,  likewise,  be 
traced  to  the  same  cause,  for  they,  in  common  with  others,  come  to 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  condition  ;  and  they 
iseek  office  not  because  they  possess  more  public  spirit  than  their, 
neighbors,  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  their  individual  objects. 
With  such  views,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  could 
attend  to  their  own  interest,  and  that  of  the  State  also  ;  especially  if 
one  should  happen  to  conflict  with  the  other. 

We  have  pursued  this  subject  beyond  our  original  design.  We  set 
out  with  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  our  readers,  some  object  of  more 
importance,  in  a  social  and  national  point  of  view,  than  the  unpro- 
fitable issues  now  before  the  country,  some  of  which  are  calculated 
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to  produce  no  other  fruit  than  evil,  either  in  their  discussion  or  de- 
cision ;  and,  therefore,  we  desire  to  relieve  the  country  from  this  absurd 
dilemma,  by  proposing  an  object  more  worthy  of  its  consideration. 

Congress  having  adjourned  without  acting  finally  upon  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's great  railway  measure,  time  is  afforded  for  a  thorough  discussion 
of  its  merits  ;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  who  desire  its  con- 
summation, to  aid  in  bringing  the  subject  fairly  before  the  people  of 
every  part  of  the  Union.  To  this  end,  we  suggest  that  State  Con- 
ventions be  called,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  a  Na- 
tional Convention,  to  be  held  at  some  suitable  and  convenient  place 
in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  measure,  though  strictly  national,  is 
more  likely  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  western  than  of  the  east- 
ern States  ;  and,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  calling  out  a  full  represen- 
tation from  the  latter,  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  place  of  meeting 
as  convenient  to  them  as  practicable.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
Congress  will  adopt  a  measure  of  such  vast  importance,  and  one  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  so  large  an  amount  of  public  money, 
"without  a  general  expression  of  public  opinion  in  its  favor.  Missouri 
is  more  immediately  interested  in  this  great  work  than  any  other 
State ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  her  citizens  to  take  the  initiatory  step 
towards  bringing  it  fairly  and  fully  before  the  next  Congress. 

The  moral  effect  which  a  work  of  such  magnitude  is  calculated  to 
produce  on  the  people  of  this  country,  will  be  not  less  important  than 
all  its  other  advantages  combined ;  for  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  that 
tends  so  much  to  nationalize  a  people  as  great  public  works ;  their 
grandeur  impresses  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  most  selfish,  as  well 
as  the  humblest  individual — socializing  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
the  one,  and  elevating  the  other  in  his  own  estimation  ;  each  experi- 
ence a  pleasure  which  they  are  conscious  cannot  be  appropriated  to 
themselves  alone,  and  are  compelled  by  the  laws  of  their  nature  to 
sympathise  with  the  entire  community ;  and  the  barriers  which  sel- 
fishness erects  for  its  protection  being  broken  down,  and  the  individ- 
ual having  tasted  of  the  inspiring  fountain  of  social  enjoyment,  feels 
his  heart  and  affections  enlarged,  and  his  nature  dignified.  His  so- 
cial nature  thus  invigorated  and  sustained,  he  perceives  a  glow  of 
patriotism,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  diffusing  itself  through  his  heart, 
and  he  rejoices  in  the  discovery  that  there  are  other  and  higher  sources 
of  enjoyment  than  the  pursuit  or  attainment  of  individual  objects. 

Some  of  the  States  of  this  Union  have  projected  and  accomplished 
works  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  of  great  utility,  not  only  to 
themselves,  but  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  of  these  their  people  are 
justly  proud  ;  but  these  achievements  do  not  challenge  the  sympathies 
of  other  States,  who  neither  assisted  in  devising  the  plan,  nor  con- 
tributed aught  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work.  For  where  ihere 
is  no  community  of  assent,  concert  in  action,  nor  common  interest, 
there  can  be  no  sympathy;  and,  indeed,  the  accomplislunent  of  great 
works  in  one  State,  may,  instead  of  sympathy,  excite  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  others. 

The  genius  of  the  age  and  the  peculiar  character  of  our  institutions, 
demand  a  great  national  enterprise — one  grand  in  conception,  useful 
in  its  purposes,  and  in   all  respects   entirely  national.     Such  is  the 
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scheme  of  a  railway  spanning  the  American  continent,  and  opening 
a  direct  communication  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Such  an  enter- 
prise cannot  fail  to  inspire  every  American  heart  with  a  national  pride, 
and  national  sympathy ;  and,  elevating  the  mind  above  the  sectional 
partyism  and  local  prejudices  which  have  so  much  disturbed  the  na- 
tional repose,  it  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union ;  perpetuate  the 
principles  of  compromise  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  present  us  as 
a  bright  example  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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THE  INTELLECTUAL  DISCIPLINE  OF  SCHOOLS. 
The  errors  and  bad  eflfects  of  the  old  system  of  School  Discipline  considered. 

The  subject  of  education  is  one  of  a  nature  so  comprehensive,  and 
■which  occupies  so  wide  a  field  of  enquiry,  that  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  when  writing  for  a  periodical  journal,  I  am  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  studying  brevity,  and  of  expressing  myself  in  terms  as  con- 
cise as  may  be  in  order  that  no  important  consideration  may  be  omit- 
ted, and  that  1  may  be  enabled  to  compress  as  much  as  possible  of  what 
relates  to  the  subject,  within  limits  necessarily  restricted.  Yet  with 
the  eager  desire  which  I  feel  to  accomplish  something,  however  little, 
my  disquisitions  will,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  ample.  It 
is  my  wish  to  make  such  an  exposition  of  my  subject  as  may  serve,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  to  awaken  for  it  a  deeper  interest  in  the  breasts 
of  all  true  lovers  of  their  species  who  may  see  these  pages — to  convince 
them  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  present  modes  of  instruction,  and 
stimulating  them  to  aid  in  procuring  the  introduction  of  a  better 
system 

I  would  give  my  readers  something  more  tangible  to  lay  hold  of, 
and  tending  more  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause,  than  is  generally 
to  be  met  with  in  the  mere  declamatory  harangues  which  are  so  fre- 
quently indulged  in  when  education  is  the  topicj — for  assuredly  there 
is  no  subject  on  which  so  vast  a  quantity  of  breath  and  ink  has  been 
expended  and  apparently  to  so  little  purpose. 

I  wish  not  only  to  win  the  assent  of  my  readers  to  the  views  and 
doctrines  which  I  advance,  but  so  to  represent  the  importance  and 
manifold  advantages  of  a  good  education  that  they  may  know  and  feel 
them.  This  I  would  do  if  I  could — if  I  fail,  it  will  be  from  inability, 
and  not  for  want  of  the  will  and  endeavor  to  make  the  desired  im- 
pression. 
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Ifl  can  in  any  degree  succeed  in  my  object  of  exposing  the  defects 
01  the  present  system,  and  of  exciting  active  attention  to  the  adoption 
of  abetterit  will  be,  asl  apprehend,  in  the  way  I  have  begun,  by  re- 
verting to  first  principles,  and  laying  the  ground  work  for  improved 
methods.  It  is  by  this  means  only  that  the  particular  modes  of  disci- 
pline which  I  si  ill  occasionally  indicate,  can  be  rightly  appreciated, 
and  the  reason  and  object  for  which  their  adoption  is  recommended 
be  sufficiently  comprehended.  An  acquaintance  with  principles  in 
relation  to  this,  as  to  almost  all  other  subjects,  I  regard  as  of  primary 
importance. 

Details  are  comparatively  of  insignificant  value,  for  if  we  are  well 
grounded  in  the  former,  the  latter  will  readily  present  themselves. 
Ihey  will  follow  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  retain  in  the  mind  a  multiplicity  of 
details,  or  even  fully  to  understand  their  application,  unless  they  are 
connected  with  a  principle.  Hence  it  is  that,  with  such  convictions 
as  these,  I  dwell  so  much  upon  principles — upon  generals,  before  I 
can,  consistently  with  the  views  I  entertain,  approach  particulars,  and 
before  I  advert  directly  to  the  special  means  to  be  employed  for  train- 
ing the  youthful  mind  and  securing  an  efficient  school  discipline. 

I  shall,  therefore,  continue  to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  manner  I 
have  begun,  and  chiefly  concern  myself  with  principles,  leaving  their 
application  to  those  who  may  think  proper  to  adopt  them. 

Considering  that  the  general  absence  of  correct  views  and  guiding 
principles,  among  parents  and  others,  regarding  what  sort  of  discipline 
should  prevail  in  the  school  room,  has  been  the?  principle  retarding 
cause-in  the  advancement  of  education,  it  will  be  my  aim,  so  far  as  I 
can,  to  disseminate  that  species  of  knowledge.  For  lack  of  this  the 
difliculties  of  the  teacher  have  often  been  greatly  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied; difficulties  which  in  themselves  are  sufficiently  formidable, 
even  with  all  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  that  are  his  due,  could 
he  always  obtain  them.  He  is  dependent  upon  the  parents  or  their 
appointed  trustees  for  a  support,  and  desirous  therefore,  of  rendering 
his  services  acceptable  to  them  ;  he  will  in  consequence  rarely  ven- 
ture to  adopt  any  rule  or  regulation  in  his  school,  or  pursue  any  mode 
of  discipline,  which  is  likeiy  to  meet  with  their  decided  disapprobation. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  teacher  himself  is  but  too  little  competent, 
in  many  cases,  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties,  but  he  requires  at 
ail  times  the  needful  countenance  and  support  of  parents  and  guardi- 
ans, without  which  he  can  but  imperfectly  execute  his  trust,  or  carry 
out  into  successful  operation  any  system  of  school  discipline,  however 
well  qualified  he  may  be  for  the  task.  These  observations,  however, 
are  but  collateral  ;  I  must  apply  myself  more  directly  to  my  subject. 
Having  in  the  foregoing  pages,  taken  a  brief  survey  of  the  ground  we 
should  occupy  in  building  up  a  system  for  the  right  education  of 
youth,  and  well  considered  the  objects  which  it  behooves  us  to  keep 
steadily  in  mind,  my  efforts  will  now  be  more  particularly  directed  to 
the  enquiry  which  regards  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  most  effec- 
tual accomplishment  of  those  objects.  It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me 
to  enlarge  upon  the  observations  already  made  in  relation  to  jihysical 
development — a  condilion  in   the   education  of  youth  which  cannot 
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safely  be  disregarded.  They  comprehend  as  much,  perhaps,  as  can 
be  advantageously  said  on  the  subject;  unless,  indeed  I  were  to  un- 
dertake to  instruct  my  readers  in  all  that  relates  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  and  govern  our  physical  nature.  This,  were  I  equal  to  the 
task,  would  greatly  transcend  the  limits  to  which  I  am  unavoidably 
restricted  ;  nor  could  such  an  exposition  be  regarded  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  subject;  although  it  is  true  that  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  those  laws  would  alone  suffice  for  forcibly  impressing  upon 
the  minds  of  all,  the  importance  of  their  due  observance. 

It  remains  for  me  then  to  discuss  the  means  best  adapted  tO'  the 
full  and  perfect  development  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  natures. 

Although  it  is  indispensable  in  actual  training,  that  these  two  pow- 
ers should  he  equally  and  simultaneously  exercised,  I  shall  find  it 
more  convenient  to  consider  it  separately  ;  by  which  means  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  do  a  fuller  justice  to  both.  I  will  first  discuss  the  princi- 
ples which  relate  to  the  intellectual  discipline  of  schools,  reserving 
what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  ofm.oral  training,  for  future  pages,  as 
being  of  too  important  a  nature  to  be  brought  in  as  merely  an  adjunct 
on  the  present  occasion.  Were  I,  indeed,  to  attempt  treating  of  both 
conjointly,  I  should  certainly  fail  in  doing  justice  to  either. 

We  may  now  enquire  in  what  intellectual  discipline  properly  con- 
sists, or  what  are  the  methods  best  adapted  to  act  upon  the  juvenile 
mind  so  as  most  effectually  to  promote  that  species  of  discipline,  and 
give  the  desired  exercise  to  the  faculties.  Whether  the  teacher  will 
succeed  lest  by  a  resort  to  the  customary  means  of  merely  tasking  the 
memory  of  his  pupil  with  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  formally  ar- 
ranged, and  thus  communicated  to  a  passive  recipient,  all  the  while 
relentlessly  cramming  his  mind  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men  ;  or, 
whether  he  will  not  accomplish  the  object  better — so  far  at  least  as 
children  are  concerned — by  disregarding  systematized  knowledge  alto- 
gether, and  applying  himself  directly  to  the  faculties,  by  seeking  to 
stimulate  them  into  activity  by  any  means  that  may  suggest  them- 
selves to  him  on  the  instant,  making  use  of  any  familiar  object  for  the 
purpose,  and  directing  their  attention  to  things  and  their  properties  as 
well  as  to  words?  It  is  not  in  my  estimation  the  amount  of  acquire- 
ments that  we  should  be  solicitious  about,  but  rather  the  amount  of 
thought  which  can  be  called  up  and  brought  into  exercise,  with  but 
little  or  any  regard,  in  the  first  instance,  to  what  is  usually  called 
knowledge,  whether  little  or  much  be  obtained  of  that  species  com- 
monly taught  in  schools. 

If  we  rightly  comprehend  the  nature  of  mind,  our  chief  aim  will 
be  not  so  much  to  impart  knowledge,  so  called,  as  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  its  reception.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  incitements  of  curi- 
osity, in  regard  to  such  matters  as  the  child  can  take  an  interest  in  ; 
which  are  likely  to  excite  enquiry  in  his  mind,  and  engage  his  atten- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  in  love  with  his  studies.  Ac- 
quirements in  literature  and  science,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a 
means  only,  are  too  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  sole  end  and  aim 
af  all  our  endeavors  to  educate. 

This  is  a  great  mistake,  and  one  which  leads  to  the  neglect  of  the 
more  important  consideration  of  a  thorough  discipline  for  the  under- 
standing. 
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The  ultimate  objects  at  all  times  to  be  kept  in  view,  are  those  of 
cultivating  the  faculties  by  exciting  thought;  of  purifying  the  heart, 
and  refining  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  If  the  intellectual  attainments 
of  our  children  are  to  be  independent  of  these  objects,  then,  indeed, 
has  education  been  pursued  without  profit,  and  without  yielding  those 
results  which  good  instruction  is  capable  of  producing.  "Why  do 
we  wish  our  children  to  be  wise  and  clever?"  remarks  a  writer  of  the 
day.  "  Is  it  not  because  we  feel  that,  in  proportion  as  they  exercise  the 
faculties  of  thought  and  reason,  so  will  their  sphere  of  usefulness  be 
enlarged — so  will  those  habits  and  feelings  be  excited,  which  tend  to 
happiness  and  virtue."  If  the  faculties  of  children  have  been  suf- 
ficiently exercised,  knowledge  will  be  easily  obtained;  it  will,  indeed, 
be  sought  after  voluntarily  by  the  pupil  himself,  and  that  which  he 
acquires  will  not  merely  rest  upon  his  memory,  but  become  a  part  of 
his  ordinary  associations.  The  mind  of  the  pupil,  it  is  true,  must 
have  materials  on  which  to  act;  he  must  be  supplied  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  ideas,  to  furnish  reflection  and  give  exercise  to  his  under- 
standing. 

He  must  be  informed  of  actualities — of  what  exists — and  be  made 
to  comprehend  cause  and  effect  in  relation  to  many  things  with  which 
he  is  familiar;  and,  when  his  understanding  is  thus  exercised,  it  sig; 
nifies  but  little  what  may  be  the  kind  of  knowledge  employed  for  the 
purpose. 

With  these  views,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  reflected 
on  the  subject,  or  reflected  but  little,  it  will  be  expedient  for  me,  be- 
fore proceeding  further  with  my  strictures  on  what  relates  directly  to 
mental  discipline,  to  make  some  passing  observations  which  have  for 
their  object  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  It  will 
not,  I  presume,  be  questioned  that  before  we  begin  our  operations  we 
ought  well  to  consider  the  properties  and  capabilities  of  that  which 
we  operate  upon  ;  namely,  the  mind  of  the  child  which  is  entrusted  to 
our  guidance  and  direction,  and  which  we  have  to  mould  and  form  to 
our  purpose.  In  our  physical  operations,  when  acting  upon  matter, 
we  conceive  it  necessary  that  we  should  inform  ourselves  respecting 
the  properties  of  the  particular  substance  which  we  are  seeking  to 
change  or  modify.  We  do  not  apply  acids  to  polished  steel,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  rust ;  nor  seek  to  give  lustre  to  our  furniture,  by  rubbing 
it  with  brickdust.  The  artisan,  working  in  metals,  must  make  himself 
acquainted  with  their  several  properties,  and  the  effects  produced  upon 
them  by  heat,  or  he  will  not  succeed  in  shaping  and  tempering  them 
to  his  purpose  ;  and  the  agriculturist  must  know  the  qualities  of  hia 
soil,  before  he  can  cultivate  it  to  advantage. 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  mind,  in  all  who  con- 
cern themselves  with  education,  is  no  less  necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce upon  it  the  desired  effects.  "  If  you  attempt  to  act  upon  the 
mind,"  says  a  distinguished  writer,  "  in  a  way  not  adapted  to  its  na- 
ture, the  least  evil  you  incur  is  to  lose  your  labor."* 

I  can,  perhaps,  best  explain  and  illustrate  what  I  would  say  in  rela- 
tion to  the  properties  of  mind,  so  far  as  development  is  concerned,  by 

*  Janr.es  Mill. 
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a  reference  to  what  takes  place  in  regard  to  the  members  and  organs 
of  the  body,  when  vigorously  exercised;  or,  on  the  contrary,  when 
comparatively  unemployed,  and  with  their  several  functions  in  a  state 
of  torpor. 

There  is  a  close  analogy  existing  between  the  bodily  and  mental 
constitution  ;  they  are  equally  invigorated,  and  their  powers  increased 
by  use  and  exercise  ;  and  without  these  necessary  conditions,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  maintained  in  a  sound  and  efficient  state. 
If  unused,  or  used  but  little,  they  alike  languish  ;  and,  were  this  un- 
natural state  of  activity  to  be  continued,  ihey  would,  in  time,  not  only 
lose  the  power  of  performing  their  several  functions,  but  perish,  ere 
long,  with  the  entire  man.  The  organs  of  sense  are  highly  susceptible 
of  improvement  in  the  increased  power  of  discrimination  which  they 
gain  by  a  diligent  and  constant  use,  particularly  wlien  the  mind  is 
much  and  habitually  interested  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  ;  as 
is  the  case  when  any  particular  avocation  or  pursuit  in  life,  makes 
large  demands  upon  their  powers,  and  renders  a  nice  discrimination 
essential  to  success.  This  may  be  exemplified  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances. 

TPie  practiced  eye  of  the  hunter  will  see  game,  and  strike  it  with 
unerring  aim,  when  the  eye  of  another,  in  search  of  the  same  objects, 
will  wander  over  space  without  making  any  such  discovery.  The  eye 
of  the  latter  has  not  been  trained  to  vigilance  and  accuracy  in  the 
same  pursuit.  The  Indian  will  trace,  for  miles,  the  footsteps  of  a 
savage  foe,  where  the  civilized  man,  unaccustomed  to  the  wilderness, 
is  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  indications. 

The  mariner  will  decry  a  distant  object  at  sea — land,  or  a  sail  far 
away  on  the  horizon — long  before  the  eyes  of  the  landsman  can  dis- 
tingui.sh  anything  but  a  waste  of  waters,  and  the  wide-spread  canopy 
of  Heaven.  The  artist,  even  of  mediocre  powers,  will  discern  hues 
and  tints,  and  lines  and  forms,  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  to  another 
are  imperceptible,  and  but  little  apprehended  when  pointed  out. 

And  so  it  is  with  regard  to  the  other  senses.  We  all  know  the  great 
difference  between  a  cultivated  and  an  uncultivated  ear,  as  relates  to 
music  and  sounds  generally.  We  know  the  niceness  of  discrimina- 
tion often  acquired  by  the  organs  of  smell,  when  habitually  and  care- 
fully exercised  upon  different  odors  ;  and  we  are  equally  familiar  with 
the  fastidious  tastes  of  the  epicure,  whose  every  thought  has  been  ig- 
nobly given  to  the  gratification  of  his  palate.  The  discriminating 
powers  of  the  tactual  organs,  also,  are  capable  of  being  improved  to 
as  great  a  degree  as  those  of  the  organs  above  mentioned.  These 
consist  of  the  finer  nerves,  which  are  distributed  over  the  entire  body, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  W^e  may  learn  to 
how  great  a  degree  they  may  be  improved,  by  a  careful  and  anxious 
use,  from  what  we  witness  of  their  greater  perfection  in  all  those  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  blind.  Deprived  of  one  sense,  they  are 
under  the  necessity,  in  some  degree,  of  compensating  the  loss  by  mak- 
ing increased  demands  upon  another. 

The  organs  of  sense,  exercised  and  improved  as  above  described, 
are  thus  exercised  under  the  stimulus  of  the  desires  which  actuate 
their  owners,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects  to  be  attained  only 
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by  means  of  the  senses.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  mind  par- 
takes, In  some  degree,  of  the  benefit,  and  shares  with  the  organs  in  the 
additional  powers  thus  acquired ;  the  faculty  of  attention  is  brought 
into  exercise  and  increased;  but  it  is  little  to  be  questioned  that  the 
organs  themselves  have  been  physically  strengthened  and  enlarged  by 
the  exercise,  and  have  thus  become  more  obedient  to  the  will,  and 
better  adapted  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  mind. 

The  mind  acts,  there  is  no  doubt,  through  and  by  means  of  cerebral 
organs,  which  are  physically  increased  and  strengthened  by  vigorous 
use,  in  the  same  manner  and  degree  as  the  external  organs  ;  and  this 
physiologists  account  for  in  both  cases,  by  stating  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  blood  is  determined  to  those  parts  which  are  most  actively  em- 
ployed. 

In  regard  to  mind,  this  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  strong 
desires  and  impulsive  motives  by  which  the  faculties  are  excited  into 
energetic  action.  The  incentives  must  be  present  to  the  mind  equally 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

For  as  the  powers  of  vision  do  not  become  increased  by  a  mere  ex- 
hibitipn  of  sights  being  presented  to  the  eye,  nor  the  ear  by  a  bare 
production  of  sounds,  neither  will  the  powers  of  thought  be  materially 
benefitted  by  the  mechanical  methods  of  communicating  knowledge 
usually  prevalent  in  our  schools,  but  only  by  the  incitements  of  the 
motives  to  be  supplied  by  circumstances,  or  by  the  intelligence  and 
efforts  of  the  teacher.  The  mind,  then,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  repository  for  storing  up  objective  facts,  and  truths  already  as- 
certained under  a  determinate  shape  and  form,  but  rather  as  an  organ 
for  assimilating  to  itself  the  mental  aliment  which  is  presented,  or 
which  it  finds  for  itself. 

The  process  by  which  it  appropriates  knowledge,  or  makes  it  its 
own,  is,  indeed,  strictly  analagous  to  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  body,  which  by  their  functions  elaborate  the 
food  and  separate  it  into  its  constituents. 

Thus  prepared,  those  portions  of  it  which  are  nutritive  get  distrib- 
uted by  the  appropriate  ducts,  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  of 
which  they  come  to  form  a  constituent  part,  or,  in  the  language  of 
physiologists,  become  assimilated.  I  might  pursue  the  analogy  be- 
tween mind  and  body  still  farther,  and  instance  the  effects  which  use 
and  exercise,  when  considerable  in  degree,  produce  upon  the  limbs, 
the  tendons,  and  muscular  fibre,  and,  in  short,  upon  the  whole  physi- 
cal frame,  which  is  invigorated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  exercise 
it  undergoes,  when  not  excessive,  but  this  would  be  superfluous  after 
what  I  have  already  shown  to  be  the  case  respecting  the  organs  of 
sense.  I  will  subjoin,  however,  a  few  observations,  exhibiting  the 
consequences  which  result  from  a  disuse  of  any  member  of  the  body, 
or  from  an  organ  being  deprived  of  its  accustomed  and  appropriate 
stimulus — leaving  to  my  readers  the  application,  in  the  confidence  that 
they  will  not  controvert  the  fact,  that  the  great  physiological  law  of 
the  body  is  equally  applicable  to  the  mind,  namely,  that  what  is  un- 
used languishes  and  loses  its  powers  and  ultimately  its  life.  I  will,  on 
this  occasion,  confine  my  remarks  to  what  relates  to  the  eye  ;  and 
what  I  have  to  say  regarding  that  organ  will  be  comprised  in  a  very 
few  words. 
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The  habitual  stimulus  of  light  is  essential  to  vision,  and  for  preser- 
ving the  organ  in  a  fitting  state  to  perform  its  functions.  Were  it  to  be 
deprived  of  light  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  vision  would 
become  imperfect;  and  were  light  to  be  permanently  excluded,  it 
would  finally  become  extinguished. 

The  fluids  of  the  organ,  it  is  probable,  would  no  longer  be  secreted, 
or  they  would  no  longer  be  in  a  condition  to  reflect  and  refract  the 
rays  of  light,  were  these  latter  to  be  admitted  to  the  eye.  The  mem- 
branes would  lose  their  sensitiveness,  and  the  different  tissues,  perhaps, 
become  disorganized. 

The  faculties  may  be  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  without 
the  use  of  books,  and  better,  frequently,  without  than  with  them.  Let- 
ters, as  I  have  before  observed,  and  the  knowledge  we  cultivate,  are 
to  be  regarded  only  as  a  means,  although,  when  properly  and  judi- 
ciously used,  the  principal  means  ;  and  one  which  we  could  now  but 
ill  dispense  with.  Yet  parents  and  teachers  do  not  well  to  look  upon 
literature  and  its  concomitants,  as  an  ultimate  consideration.  In  so 
doing  they  will -be  apt  to  overlook  and  neglect  the  most  essential  ob- 
jects of  education — the  right  formation  of  the  minds  and  characters 
of  their  children.  Much  might  here  be  added  with  advantage,  on  the 
subject  of  mental  culture,  but  as  repetition  is  unseemly,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  an  article  under  that  title  published  in  the  August  and  Sep- 
tember numbers  of  the  last  year's  '  Journal,'  for  much  of  what  1  would 
otherwise  say  as  adapted  to  the  present  occasion. 

After  the  foregoing  expositions,  and  witn  our  minds  intent  upon  the 
principles  already  developed,  let  us  now  take  a  survey  of  the  old 
methods  of  instruction  which  prevailed  almost  universally  not  half  a 
century  ago.  For  although  in  canvassing  their  merits,  we  shall  see 
but  little  to  imitate  and  much  to  avoid,  yet,  in  a  review  of  their  defects, 
or  objectionable  tendencies — much  of  the  leaven  of  which  may  yet 
be  found  in  our  schools — we  may  get  a  negative  instruction.  While 
engaged  in  this  task,  and  in  carefully  considering  the  means  by  which 
we  can  best  operate  upon  the  youthful  mind,  so  as  to  unfold  its  capa- 
bilities and  excite  in  it  a  love  for  study  and  a  desire  for  improvement, 
we  shall  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  sentiment  of  a  philosophic  wri- 
ter, which  I  have  already  quoted  above,  and  which  I  shall  use  as  a 
text  throughout  these  disquisitions.  It  is  this:  "7/"  you  attempt  to  act 
upon  the  mind  in  a  loay  not  adapted  to  its  nature,  the  least  evil  you 
incAir  is  to  lose  your  labor.'''  The  severe  and  stringent  discipline  im- 
posed upon  the  pupil  under  the  old  system,  sought  to  impress  the  mind 
by  operating  upon  the  body.  The  fear  of  punishment,  and  not  the 
love  of  learning,  was  the  governing  principle  thought  best  adapted  to 
incline  the  mind  to  study,  and  the  most  suitable  means  for  stimula- 
ting the  thinking  faculties;  whether,  also,  for  mending  the  heart  and 
chastening  the  affections,  I  will  not  say. 

The  rod  and  the  ferule  were  more  relied  upon  than  any  direct  means 
of  persuasion,  or  the  excitements  of  inquiry  in  the  mind  itself  This 
species  of  discipline  was  resorted  to  on  the  same  principle  that  physi- 
cians act  upon,  when  they  apply  a  blister,  that  of  curing  a  disorder 
in  a  part  which  cannot  be  got  at,  by  producing  the  same  in  another 
that  can.     But  the  efl'ects  of  fear  upon  the  mind — the  fear  of  physical 
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punishment — is  deadening  in  its  influence  upon  the  faculties,  and  de- 
basing to  the  feelings,  and  is  far  more  likely  to  produce  torpor  of  the 
faculties  than  to  quicken  them  into  activity.  By  this  mode  of  disci- 
pline, the  bigger  the  dunce  the  more  he  must  be  flogged,  until  the  bigger 
a  dunce  he  still  becomes.  Yet  the  system  was  thought,  in  its  day,  to 
be  admirable  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  more  rigid  and  severe  a  discipli- 
narian a  teacher  was,  upon  this  plan,  the  more  highly  he  was  esteemed 
by  the  community;  and  this  was  the  case  at  a  period  within  my  own 
recollection.  The  father  of  the  celebrated  Archdeacon  Paley,  taught 
a  grammar  school  within  a  mile  of  my  native  village.  He  was  more 
remarkable  for  his  severity  than  any  other  teacher  known  in  those 
parts.  He  lived  and  taught  there  somewhat  before  my  time  ;  but  many 
an  eulogy  I  have  heard  pronounced  upon  him,  when  I  was  a  boy,  for 
his  flogging  qualities.  "  He  was  a  prime  teacher,"  said  the  men  of 
that  day,  "  for  he  flogged  learning  into  his  scholars." 

The  following  observations,  applicable  to  my  purpose,  are  extracted 
from  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,"  published  in  1831,  by 
the  "  Society  for  the  Diff"usion  of  Useful  Knowledge." 

"Even  now  there  prevails  in  our  best  public  schools  the  draconic 
■practice  of  the  rod,  a  mere  expedient  for  saving  time  and  trouble  to 
the  masters;  a  practice  whereby  all  sorts  of  faults  are  wilfully  con- 
founded and  assimilated,  since  teachers  of  learning  and  science  inflict 
indiscriminately  the  same  infamous  punishment  upon  all  kinds  of 
delinquents,  w^ho  can  deny  that  amiable,  good-natured  boys,  are  daily 
degraded  to  the  same  level  with  decidedly  dishonest,  unpromising 
vschool-fellows,  when  their  fault  is  nothing  more  than  some  trifling 
irregularity,  or  the  consequence  of  some  careless  habit,  for  which, 
perhaps,  the  master  is  censurable  ?  but  who  can  wonder  at  it  ?  For, 
is  it  a  grosser  inconsistency  to  flog  a  boy  on  account  of  some  blunder 
in  his  parsing  and  scanning,  than  to  plague  him  intentionally  with 
an  extra  lesson,  on  account  of  some  pistol-firing,  or  pane-breaking, 
or  some  other  faults,  which  have  not  the  least  connection  with  his 
studies?  We  admit,  indeed,  that  boys  should  acquire  the  habit  of 
doing  the  regular  school  business ;  but  it  is  beyond  our  conception, 
that  boys  should  be  punished  with  lessons  because  they  do  not  like 
them.  Poor  boys!  how  can  you  be  fond  of  lessons  which  you  daily 
see  imposed  as  a  punishment  ?  How  can  you  improve  in  studies  ? 
How  can  you  understand  the  object  of  studies  which  cost  you  so  many 
tears  ?" 

I  will  not  venture  to  say  that  stripes  should  never  be  inflicted  ; 
there  may  be  delinquencies  in  a  pupil,  which,  at  times,  make  it  ex- 
pedient if  not  necessary  to  resort  to  them — but  they  should  not  be 
used  on  slight  occasions,  if  ever ;  and  certainly  there  should  be  no 
attempt  to  flog  his  lessons  into  him — a  course  of  procedure  by  which 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  acted  itpon  in  a  tvay  not  adapted  to  its  na- 
ture— if  we  might  not  rather  say  that  his  body  is  acted  upon  in  away 
but  little  suited  to  his  mind. 

Kindness  and  sympathy  in  the  teacher,  are  the  most  unequivocal 
tests  by  which  he  can  manifest  to  his  pupils  the  interest  he  takes  in 
their  welfare  and  advancement.  The  exercise  of  these  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  efl'ectual  means  for  influencing  the  mind,  by  enlisting 
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the  feelings ;  they  are  what  every  child  can  understand  and  appreci- 
ate— and  we  may,  by  their  means,  win  him  over  to  our  purpose,  when 
every  other  expedient  has  failed.  Nor  need  these  manifestations  be 
accompanied  by  a  demeanor  that  is  too  familiar,  or  which  might 
amount  to  a  pernicious  indulgence.  A  proper  judgment  will  always 
guide  the  teacher,  and  direct  him  in  what  manner,  and  on  what  occa- 
sions, to  administer  kindness  and  exhibit  sympathy. 

He  must  becomingly  sustain  his  dignity,  and  maintain  his  respecta- 
bility. But  the  world  has  been  slow  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
kindness;  it  is  beginning,  though  late,  to  learn  how  much  more  po- 
tent an  instrument  it  is,  when  accompanied  by  sincerity,  for  working 
out  a  good  purpose  with  our  fellow  men,  whether  of  conciliation  or 
reform,  than  that  of  the  opposite  course,  by  the  practice  of  harshness 
and  duplicity.  But  I  must  not  longer  indulge  that  sentimental  vein 
of  thought  wliich  I  am  so  prone  to  get  into,  but  go  on  with  my  stric- 
tures. Under  the  old  system,  memory  was  singled  out  from  all  the 
other  powers  of  the  mind,  and  cultivated  almost  exclusively.  It  was 
put  in  constant  requisition,  and  the  number  of  words  was  beyond  all 
proportion  greater  than  that  of  the  ideas  acquired ;  and  this  is  too 
much  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

The  mind  of  the  pupil  was  wearied  and  oppressed  with  an  endless 
routine  of  unmeaning  tasks,  until  his  books  and  his, lessons  became 
hateful  to  his  sight ;  and  certainly,  if  we  were  desirous  of  giving  the 
youth  a  distaste  for  knowledge,  and  a  disgust  for  his  studies,  no  means 
could  more  effectually  answer  that  purpose  :  this  is  to  "  act  upon  the 
mind  in  a  way  not  adapted  to  its  nature." 

It  wearies  without  interesting;  for  it  is  labor  in  which  the  faculties 
are  but  little,  if  at  all,  concerned.  I  will  again  resort  to  the  pages 
of  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,"  for  additional  light,  which 
I  shall  probably  have  repeated  occasions  for  using.  A  writer  in  that 
journal  observes  as  follows  :  "We  can  scarcely  too  much  deprecate 
that  system  of  instruction  in  which  every  valuable  rule  is  committed 
to  memory — where  every  species  of  information,  useless  as  well  as 
useful,  is  made  the  subject  of  question  and  answer,  and  the  words  of 
the  author  are  to  be  carefully  repeated.  So  far  from  insisting  that 
the  pupils  should  go  through  these  wearisome  tasks,  the  rational  in- 
structor would  never  require  them,  and  would  interdict  the  system  of 
answering  questions  by  rote.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  reasonable 
beings,  not  parrots,  are  the  objects  under  instruction,  and  that  they 
have  other  and  higher  faculties  to  be  cultivated  than  mere  memory. 
"  Now  it  happens  that  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  memory,  as 
far  as  it  is  merely  the  aptitude  of  learning  by  rote,  is  of  the  least 
consequence  to  us  in  after  life  ;  and  yet  this  faculty,  useful  only  as  a 
subordinate — this  humble  assistant  to  the  nobler  powers  of  judgment, 
reason,  and  invention — usurps  their  place,  and  reigns  paramount  in 
the  academic  hall.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  in  developing  the  phy- 
sical powers,  if  only  one  set  of  muscles  were  brought  into  action. 

"  It  is  said  by  the  ailvocates  of  mnemonic  tuition,  that  memory  alone 
can  be  cultivated  in  childhood,  as  the  other  powers  of  the  mind  do 
not  sliow  themselves  until  riper  years.  This  is  entirely  a  fallacy ;  it 
is  always  found,  where  the  attempt  has  been  made,  to  call  forth  higher 
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faculties,  that  memory  is  precisely  that  one  which  they  find  most  irk- 
some to  exercise,  except  as  the  handmaid  to  other  powers."  *  *  *  * 
"  When  the  system  of  cultivating  the  memory  alone  is  wholly  pursued, 
instead  of  inviting  on  to  knowledge,  every  thing  is  done  to  create  and 
affirm  a  distaste  for  it. 

"  Long  tasks  are  assigned  whose  meanings  are  not  understood,  and 
the  memory  is  stored  with  terms  to  which  no  id<eas  are  affixed.  The 
understanding  has  no  part  in  education  ;  a  quick  memory  gains  the 
palm  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  pupil  grows  up  without  ever  having 
learned  to  think.  It  is  essentially  necessary,  in  plans  of  rational 
education,  never  to  teach  children  any  thing  which  they  cannot  per- 
fectly comprehend  ;  if  a  subject  prove  too  abstruse,  put  it  aside  till 
their  more  ripened  intellects  enable  them  to  comprehend  it.  Per- 
haps, in  pursuing  this  method,  they  may  sometimes  appear  backward 
in  the  race;  and  maternal  vanity,  or  rather  an  amiable  diffidence  in 
her  own  powers  of  instruction,  may  induce  a  mother  to  stimulate  her 
pupils  to  an  injurious  exertion. 

"  She  cannot  be  too  earnestly  dissuaded  from  this  course.  Let  her 
ever  keep  in  recollection,  that  she  must  be  carefully  storing  the 
minds  of  her  children  with  clear  ideas,  giving  them  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  habit  of  exercising  their  understandings;  and  that  it  is 
of  the  first  consequence  to  the  success  of  her  efforts,  that  she  does 
not  make  learning  assume  a  repulsive  shape." 


NO.    IV. 

THE    INTELLECTUAL    DISCIPLINE    OF    SCHOOLS continued. 

In  resuming  my  strictures  on  the  old  methods-  of  instruction,  I  have 
to  remark,  in  continuation  of  the  subject,  that  the  whole  discipline 
of  the  school  was  mechanical  rather  than  intellectual.  Every  process 
was  worked  out  by  square  and  rule,  and  mind  was  dealt  with  as  if  it 
were  matter.  It  was  used  more  like  a  machine  for  shaping  out  deter- 
minate and  previously  modelled  forms,  than  as  an  efficient  power  ca- 
pable of  original  and  spontaneous  action.  Rules  were  given  in 
abundance,  but  they  were  learned  and  applied  by  rote ;  the  reasons 
and  principles  on  which  they  were  founded  being  permitted  to  rest 
undisturbed  in  the  deep  recesses  of  thought,  to  be  found  only  in  minds 
of  mathematical  or  other  learned  research  of  high  order.  They  were 
but  rarely  explained  or  reverted  to.  No  analysis  was  instituted,  and 
no  inquiry  was  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  The  pupil,  there- 
fore, and  too  frequently  his  preceptor  also,  being  thus  innocent  of 
reasons,  was  engaged,  as  I  before  said,  in  a  mere  mechanical  labor 
unproductive  in  intellectual  fruits,  and  more  calculated,  indeed,  to 
discourage  and  repress  tlie  efforts  of  the  understanding,  than  to  call 
forth  its  powers.  There  was  his  task-work  ever  before  him.  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour ;  that  he  knew  must  be  performed,  and  nothing 
more  was  required  of  him. 

Well  may  we  exclaim,  "  poor  boys !  how  can  you  improve  in  stu- 
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dies?"  how  can  you,  under  such  a  system,  comprehend  what  you  are 
required  to  study,  or  perform  the  mental  labor  imposed  upon  you, 
when  you  are  not  permitted  leisure  to  think  ? 

The  advance  that  was  made,  and  the  reason  which  became  devel- 
oped, under  this  rigid  and  irrational  system,  was  made  and  developed 
—when  such  happened  to  be  the  case— by  the  force  of  native  intel- 
lect, and  the  energy  supplied  by  self-reliance,  in  spite  of  the  unpedi- 
ments  placed  in  the  way.  And  certainly  that  portion  of  knowledge 
which  was  obtained  by  these  means,  became  stereotyped  upon  the. 
mind  ;  but  it  was  apt  to  be  pedantic,  and  the  mind  of  the  scholar 
narrow  in  its  conceptions— and  mainly  because  it  had  not  been  ex- 
ercised in  a  sufficient  variety  of  knowledge.  A  writer  in  the  "Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Education,"  has  the  following  observations,  appro- 
priate to  this  branch  of  my  subject :  •        i     j         •         r, 

"Although  o-reat  progress  has  been  made  in  rational  education,  the 
science  is  slilf  in  its  infancy,  and  but  imperfectly  understood  by  the 
generality  of  instructors.  The  light  of  reason  has  indeed  dawned  m 
all  its  brightness  upon  the  few;  but  it  has  not  yet  dispelled  the  mists 
of  prejudfce  and  ignorance,  which  have  so  long  enveloped  this_  sub- 
ject. When,  however,  we  consider  how  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  a  short  period,  we  cannot  but  augur  favorably  for  the  future.  Till 
nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century,  narrow-minded  notions  on  the 
objects  of  education,  and  a  careless  neglect  of  its  value,  almost  uni- 
versally prevailed. 

"  The  duty  of  parents,  in  forming  the  minds  of  their  children,  was 
then  supposed  to  consist  in  sending  them  to  school  at  a  certain  age, 
and  dooming  them,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  to  the  irrational 
discipline  of  instructors,  whose  study  was  not  so  much  how  to  improve 
their  scholars,  as  by  what  means  they  could  render  the  task  as  little 
burdensome  as  possible  to  themselves.  The  ciphering  books  of  the 
sons  skilfully  adorned  with  many  intricate  flourishes  of  penmanship, 
and  the  sampiers  of  the  daughters,  artfully  worked  in  all  the  worsted 
beauties  of  cross-stitch  trees  and  landscapes,  were  taken  by  parents 
as  sufficient  evidence  of  their  children's  proficiency.  At  that  period, 
voun-  persons,  and  especially  females,  who  were  desirous  of  eniarp- 
in<^ the  scanty  stock  of  knowledge  which  they  had  received  at  school, 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  gratifying  their  wishes. 

"  They  could  obtain  no  elementary  books,  no  rational  explanations 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  were 
forced,  unassisted,  and  perhaps  even  discouraged,  to  win  their  way 
to  intellectual  acquirements,  which  it  thus  demanded  no  ordinary  en- 
er^Y  to  attain.  Where  this  energy  existed,  these  very  difficulties,  and 
th'i"s  dependence  on  self,  undoubtedly  tended  to  strengthen  the  mind, 
and  to  sharpen  the  intellect.  ■,         i    ,  i       r 

"Yet,  where  the  soil  has  not  been  duly  prepared,  an<l  the  seeds  ot 
knowled'^e  have  not  been  sown,  how  few  are  ever  found,  m  after  life, 
striving  to  enrich  their  minds  "by  the  pursuit  of  objects  which  ennoble 

our  nature !"  ,  .  i     i  r 

From  the  representations  made  above,  in  this  and  the  preceding 
article   in  regard  to  the  old  methods  of  instruction,  it  must  be  evident 
to  the  reader^'that  the  maxims  which  I  have  laid  down  for  my  guid- 
16 
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ance,  in  thus  treating  of  school  discipline,  were  violated  or  disre- 
garded ;  the  course  pursued  was  not  such  as  to  "  excite  in  the  pupil 
a  love  for  his  studies ;"  and  the  mind  was  acted  upon  in  a  way  not 
adapted  to  its  nature. 

The  harsher  features  of  the  system,  consisting  in  the  discipline  of 
the  rod  and  ferule,  have  long  since  been  relaxed  by  teachers,  and  the 
public  mind  has  become  sufficiently  hostile,  perhaps,  to  a  renewed 
exhibition  of  them,  that  we  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  their 
reappearance  ;  but,  whether  it  may  not  be  that  there  is  now  too  great 
a  relaxation  in  our  schools,  generally,  may  be  a  subject  deserving  our 
inquiry. 

It  is  not  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  flogging  that  I  would 
regard  as  objectionable  ;  that  practice,  1  think,  we  may  well  dispense 
with,  under  laws  and  regulations  properly  maintained;  but  it  is  the 
prevalent  want  of  due  subordination  in  our  youth,  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  I  should  complain  of  and  protest  against.  This  grows  out 
of  a  mistaken  feeling  of  independence,  and  absurd  notions  of  repub- 
lican self-government,  which  are,  in  the  school  room,  out  of  place, 
or  not  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  enter- 
tained. This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning — our  colleges  and  universities — where  beardless  boys  are 
aiming  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  their  teacher,  and  usurp  the  dominion. 
If  1  am  rightly  informed,  cases  of  insubordination  to  the  well-known 
regulations  of  the  institution  have  not  unfrequently  occurred,  which 
were  strictly  rebellious. 

It  is,  by  the  interference  of  parents  and  the  public  generally,  that 
these  evils  can  alone  be  corrected ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
are  more  in  fault  than  the  actual  delinquents,  in  regarding  such  in- 
stances with  too  lenient  a  temper,  if  they  do  not  directly  give  coun- 
tenance and  encourageinent  to  them. 

Efficient  discipline  is  necessary  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  our 
literary  institutions ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  founded,  can  be  attained  by  leaving  their  govern- 
ment to  the  suffrages  of  the  students  themselves,  or  that  they  can 
ever  prosper  under  such  guidance.  The  government  of  our  semina- 
ries shouLl  be  established  and  conducted  on  the  parental  model;  it 
should  be  authoritative,  while  it  is  conciliatory.  A  literary  institu- 
tion is  only  an  extended  family,  subjected  to  the  authority  of  a  united 
head.  But,  whoever  thought  of  branding  a  parent  with  despotism, 
because  he  did  not  call  his  wise  infants,  children,  and  domestics,  to 
aid  him  in  making  laws  for  their  government  ?  It  is  highly  necessary 
for  the  interests  of  all,  that  the  teacher  should,  in  a  suitable  manner, 
maintain  his  authority — make  himself  respected,  as  well  as  loved  ; 
but,  in  properly  enforcing  the  regulations  of  his  school,  he  requires 
support  from  without. 

If  parents  would  rightly  discharge  their  duties,  his  task,  in  this  re- 
spect, would  be  an  easy  one  ;  but  unfortiniately  they  are,  in  too  many 
instances,  neglectful  of  this,  or  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  exercising  a  careful  vigilance  over  the 
morals  and  habits  of  their  children.  They  are  over  partial  in  their 
regards,  and  too  inconsistent  in  their  conduct  and  the  course  they 
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pursue  with  them;  and  yet  they  frequently  require  or  expect  the 
teacher  to  do  that  which  they  themselves  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
effect  with  their  own  children,  and  to  do  it  without  the  exercise  of 
severity.  The  teacher,  however,  may  do  much  even  in  the  worst 
cases,  by  a  firm,  decided,  and  consistent  course  of  conduct,  and 
without  having  recourse  to  any  undue  severity ;  but  the  exercise  of 
tact  and  judgment  will  be  necessary,  as  w^ell  as  no  small  degree  of 
forbearance. 

"  Much,  indeed,  of  a  child's  progress  will  depend  on  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  teacher,  and  his  fitness  for  the  business  of  tuition.  The 
dispositions  of  teachers  vary.  One  may  be  kind  and  prepossessing 
in  manners,  and  so  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the  child's  will 
and  affections  ;  while  another,  of  less  kindly  nature,  is  impatient  and 
ill-humored,  aad  communicates  all  his  unamiable  feelings  to  his  pu- 
pil, without  possessing  any  useful  influence  over  him. 

"  One  sees  the  child  as  he  is,  volatile  and  playful — in  short,  a  child  ; 
the  other  forgets  the  disparity  of  their  years  and  intellect,  and  feels 
surprised  and  disappointed  at  what  he  calls  the  lad's  stupidity ; 
merely  because  himself  is  stupid  enough  to  forget  that  he  has  a  child 
to  teach,  and  not  a  man!"* 

After  these  remarks  upon  the  defects  inherent  in  the  old  system  of 
instruction,  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention 
to  existing  modes  of  teaching  among  ourselves,  here  in  the  west — ■ 
consider  the  defects  which  still  remain — sufliciently  numerous — and 
inquire  how  they  may  be  remedied  ? 

There  is  yet,  in  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  our  schools, 
too  much  mechanical  detail,  and  too  little  exercise  is  given  to  the 
understanding  of  the  pupil.  The  generality  of  teachers,  themselves, 
are  too  little  informed  in  those  methods  which  are  best  adapted  to  the 
development  of  thought,  and  which  are  now  being  successfully  em- 
ployed, though  by  no  means  generally,  in  many  countries  much  older 
and  farther  advanced  in  a  knowledge  of  the  science,  than  can  be 
presumed  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  our  own.  Too  much  use  is 
made  of  books,  while  the  books  themselves  are  far  from  being  what 
they  ought  to  be,  and  oral  instruction  is  too  sparingly  given.  Child- 
ren, with  the  book  before  them,  are  far  more  intent  upon  the  words 
than  upon  the  ideas  they  are  meant  to  convey.  They  get  their  les- 
sons from  its  pages,  therefore  too  much  by  rote ;  and,  if  our  school 
books  were  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  they  are  designed  for,  they 
would  still  be  used  too  mechanically  by  the  child,  as  all  books  fre- 
quently are  by  the  adult.'  Children  want  more  lively  images  of  ideas 
tlian  can  be  presented  to  their  minds  in  words  on  a  printed  page. 

Their  powers  of  attention  are  yet  very  feeble,  and  they  are  alto- 
gether incapable  of  abstraction  until  somewhat  advance  1.  Their 
reason  is  but  slightly  developed  ;  but  their  imaginations  are  strong 
and  lively,  and  forcibly  impressed  by  sensible  images  and  living  objects. 

Nor  can  I,  for  this  reason,  approve  even  of  the  series  of  questions 
usually  appended  to  school  books,  while  there  is  a  competent  living 
teacher,  whose  office  it  should  be  to  propound  questions.  What  the 
teacher  himself  says,  and  the  interrogatories  he  puts,  arc  much  more 
likely  to  elicit  thought,  and  excite  inquiry,  than  any  thing  which  is 
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contained  in  the  book.  Besides,  children  are  apt  to  think  that  what 
the  teacher  says  is  easier  to  comprehend  than  the  language  of  the 
book,  and  they  will  make  some  efforts  to  understand  him.  I  may 
add,  also,  unless  the  remark  be  thought  too  refined,  that  intelligence, 
in  this  instance,  is  more  directly  and  more  simply  conveyed  to  the 
mind  through  the  ear  than  tl:i^ough  the  eye.  This  latter  organ  some- 
what distracts  the  mind  with  images — the  combinations  of  letters  and 
syllables,  which  are  but  the  signs  of  words — at  least  this  may  be  the 
case  in  regard  to  children,  whose  minds  have  thus  a  two-fold  operation 
to  perform ;  they  have  first  to  interpret  these  signs,  and  then  the 
words,  which  are  themselves  signs,  before  they  can  arrive  at  the  thing 
signified;  while  the  ear  receives  the  words  themselves,  accompanied 
by  the  expressive  intonations  of  the  voice.  Books,  notwithstanding, 
are  to  some  extent  indispensable ;  but,  as  I  have  before  said,  they 
should  be  less  resorted  to,  and  used  after  a  different  manner.  Our 
.system  of  instruction  is,  in  some  respects,  radically  and  essentially 
erroneous;  we  begin  where  we  should  end,  by  teaching  systematized 
knowledge  at  too  early  a  period,  and  before  the  mind  of  the  child  is 
at  all  prepared  for  receiving  it. 

In  doing  so,  we  necessarily  use  a  language  which  is  in  great  part 
incomprehensible  to  the  child  who  is  as  yet,  and  before  he  has  been 
trained  in  the  intellectual  part  of  reading — which  is,  indeed,  rarely 
done — only  capable  of  apprehending  simple  and  not  compound  ideas. 
As  before  remarked,  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  should  be  directed 
mainly  with  the  view  of  preparing  the  minds  of  his  pupils  for  the 
reception  of  knowledge,  ratlier  than  actually  to  communicate  it.  He 
must,  indeed,  use  knowledge  of  some  kind  for  this  purpose,  but  it 
need  not,  nor  ought  it,  to  be  exclusively  that  contained  in  those 
branches  usually  taught  in  schools  ;  he  should  direct  their  attention 
to  objects  and  their  properties,  as  well  as  to  words — learn  them  the 
art  of  distinguishing,  and  teach  them  to  observe  nature. 

And  here  we  may  fitly  ask  the  questions,  what  is  knowledge  ?  and 
how  is  it  acquiied  ?  Is  it  a  something  to  be  received  passively  by  the 
mind,  with  which  the  memory  alone  is  concerned  ?  or  is  it  not  rather 
what  the  mind  obtains  for  itself,  by  its  own  action  upon  that  which  is 
presented  to  it?  The  phrase  to  "communicate  knowledge,"  com- 
monly used  by  us,  gives  a  false  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ob- 
tained ;  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  can  be  conveyed  directly  to 
the  mind,  as  food  and  liquids  are  conveyed  into  the  stomach;  or  be 
infused  into  it  by  the  teacher,  as  water  is  poured  from  one  vessel  into 
another.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  so  to  impart  it  to 
his  pupils.  He  must,  it  is  true,  supply  tl\,em  with  materials  ;  but,  un- 
less he  can  so  operate  upon  their  minds,  as  to  cause  them  to  act 
upon  those  materials,  in  a  manner  which,  indeed,  bears  some  analogy 
to  the  action  of  the  stomach  upon  the  food  which  it  receives,  it  will 
not  be  knowledge  which  they  get,  nor  will  their  minds  be  nourished  by 
what  is  thus  furnished  them,  any  more  than  the  body  would  be  nour- 
ished by  food  remaining  undigested. 

But  this  will  not  be  done  by  the  pupils  on  the  simple  injunction  of 
the  teacher,  any  more  than  they  will  acquire  knowledge  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  merely  stating  to  them  what  it  is  that  he  wishes  them 
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to  know.  There  is  too  much  communicated  by  the  teacher,  and  not 
enough  left  to  the  operation  of  their  own  minds. 

He  should,  indeed,  explain  and  illustrate  his  subject  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  but  he  should  incite  the  minds  of  his  pupils  by  all  the  in- 
genuity he  is  master  of,  to  make  discoveries  for  themselves. 

He  can  best  succeed  in  doing  this  by  leading  them  on  from  one  step 
of  progress  to  another,  by  a  series  of  judicious  interrogatories  adapted 
to  their  years  and  capacities.  That  this  is  the  course  most  in  accor- 
dance with  the  nature  of  the  child's  mind,  and  the  means  best  adapted 
for  exciting  thought  and  inquiry — the  object  we  should  aim  at — there 
can  be  no  doubt.  In  doing  this  we  seize  upon,  and  address  ourselves 
to  the  principle  of  curiosity  inherent  in  the  mind,  and  implanted  there 
for  the  purpose,  we  may  presume,  and  which,  if  rightly  regarded  will 
of  itself  sufficiently  indicate  to  us  how  we  are  to  proceed. 

The  pupil,  when  he  succeeds  in  answering  a  question  thus  put  to 
him,  unpremeditatedly,  or,  in  solving  a  difficulty  which  required  from 
him,  perhaps,  some  acuteness  of  discernment,  is  gratified  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  own  ingenuity.  He  gets  a  habit  of  turning  a  thing  over 
in  his  mind,  and  of  regarding  it  in  its  various  aspects;  thought,  in 
him  becomes  vigorous  and  energetic,  and  he  comes  to  take  delight  in 
its  exercise.  He  gets  to  understand  his  lessons  thoroughly,  for  he  is 
taught  to  work  owt  every  problem  by  a  regular  process. 

Instead  of  regarding  his  intellectual  labor  as  a  task  that  is  irksome, 
he  finds  in  it  a  means  of  entertainment.  These  facts  and  representa- 
tions may  serve  to  assure  us  that,  so  far  as  a  judicious  system  of  in- 
terrogatories is  concerned,  we  have  by  means  of  it,  attained  to  a  cor- 
rect discipline  of  the  intellect;  one  that  accords  with  the  essential 
condition  to  be  observed  for  exciting  thought  in  the  pupil,  and  pro- 
ducing in  him  a  love  for  his  studies.  We  act  upon  the  mind  in  a 
way  that  is  adapted  to  its  nature.  The  principle  of  curiosity  in  the 
mind  is  that  which  stimulates  to  enquiry. 

Without  it  we  could  make  no  progress  in  knowledge  of  any  kind, 
for  M'e  should  feel  no  interest  in  the  acquisition.  When  employed 
upon  laudable  objects  and  so  directed  as  chiefly  to  expend  its  folrce 
upon  what  is  curious  in  nature  and  art,  and  to  concern  itself  with  the 
history  of  man,  and  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  it  can  scarcely 
be  too  much  excited  in  minds  that  are  maturing ;  although  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  over-task  the  faculties  of  young  children,  but  should 
exercise  them  moderately,  and  afford  sufficient  opportunities  for  phys- 
ical development. 

But  when  curiosity  becomes  misdirected,  or  is  left  to  exert  itself 
upon  objects  unworthy  of  our  rational  nature,  it  comes  to  be  employed 
upon  trifles,  and  is  apt  to  exhaust  itself  upon  neighborhood  news  and 
personal  scandal.  It  then  obtains  its  chief  gratification  from  busy  in- 
termeddlings  with  the  affairs  of  others,  Qml'WQiexm.xiinquisitiveness, 
Under  this  character  my  readers  will  be  sufficiently  aware  that  it 
needs  not  to  be  excited,  but  repressed. 

W^ith  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  principles  which  I  am  here  endea- 
voring to  explain  and  develop,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
first  elements  of  learning,  and  inquire  what  exercise  the  teacher  can 
find  for  the  minds  of  his  pupils  in  their  reading  lessons.     Teachers, 
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generally,  while  giving  instructions  in  reading,  regard  it  as  a  matter 
of  minor  consequence.  They  undertake  it  as  a  necessary  piece  of 
drudgery,  because  children  must  become  acquainted  with  words  before 
they  can  in  any  manner  proceed  further,  whether  ideas  be  affixed  to 
them  or  not.  They  necessarily  direct  their  attention  to  syllables, 
spelling,  pronunciation,  &c.;  and  if  what  relates  to  these  is  performed 
with  ordinary  dexterity,  they  are  satisfied,  without  any  apparent  con- 
sciousness that  their  duties  extend  to  anything  beyond  this,  or  that 
any  further  use  can  be  made  of  the  lesson.  It  is  hurried  over  as  a 
mere  mechanical  exercise,  and  as  if  nothing  but  voice  and  memory 
were  of  any  concern.  Emphasis  and  the  proper  modulations  of  the 
voice  even,  are  but  seldom  duly  regarded.  The  child  is  permitted  to 
read,  frequently,  m  a  monotonous  and  disagreeable  tone  of  voice, 
quite  different  from  that  which  he  uses  when  talking.  He  reads  with- 
out understanding,  and  he  cannot,  therefore,  read  well — a  considera- 
tion which,  of  itself,  is  well  worth  regarding,  if  nothing  else  were  in- 
volved. When  thus  taught,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  child  is 
scarcely  aware  that  any  meaning  is  attached  to  the  language  in  the 
book,  and  his  lesson  becomes  indeed  a  drudgery  to  him,  and"  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  he  takes  a  distaste  to  it,  and  to  his  studies  gen- 
erally. 

He  is  subsequently  taken  through  other  branches  of  learning  without 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  terms — with  the  language  in  which 
they  are  attempted  to  be  taught,  although  his  mother  tongue.  The 
advances  which  he  makes  in  his  studies,  therefore,  are  necessarily 
tardy,  and  the  exercises  imposed  upon  him  become  wearisome  ;  what 
wonder!  Thus  years  are  uselessly  spent  at  school,  and,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  true  objects  of  education,  worse  than  uselessly.  A  per- 
manent injury  is  often  inflicted  upon  the  intellects  of  children  by  the 
irrational  methods  pursued  in  attempting  to  teach  them  knowledge 
without  exercising  their  understandings. 

^  Their  faculties  get  into  a  state  of  torpor  from  the  difficulties  and 
discouragements  they  meet  with  in  their  unmeaning  task-work ;  and 
it  will  be  found  much  more  difficult,  subsequently,  to  rouse  them  into 
activity,  when  a  different  and  rational  course  is  resorted  to.  Mental 
habits  have  been  formed  which  resist  a  correct  discipline  :  and  to  un- 
learn is  harder  than  to  learn.  If  children  cannot  be  instructed  at 
home,  and  must  go  to  such  schools  and  such  teachers  as  I  am  here  re- 
garding, it  wouhl  be  better  not  to  send  ihem  until  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  even  should  they  not  previously  have 
learned  a  letter.  They  will  at  those  years,  be  more  capable  of  com- 
prehending their  task-work,  and  their  faculties  will  not  be  in  the  same 
danger.  When  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  they  will  have  better 
informed  minds  than  if  they  liad  been  kept  at  school  from  five  years 
old  up  to  that  period,  and  their  capacities  for  further  acquisition  will 
be  less  blunted.  But  to  wliatever  kind  of  a  teacher  parents  send  their 
children,  they  but  ill-acquit  themselves  of  their  parental  trust,  if  they 
neglect  giving  them  instruction  at  home.  Their  auxiliaries  are  a  great 
advantage  to  their  children. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  estimation  in  which  the  exercise  of  read- 
ing is  mostly  held  in  schools,  the  lessons  of  children,  while  thus  en- 
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gaged  can  be  so  conducted,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  to  afford  one  of  the 
best  mental  disciplines  that  can  be  employed.  In  reading,  there  is  an 
intellectual  as  well  as  a  mechanical  department,  which  equally  de- 
mands the  attention  of  the  teacher,  and  it  should  be  his  care,  at  all 
times  that  the  child  comprehends,  as  much  as  possible,  every  word  m 
his  lesson,  and  the  meaning  and  import  of  every  sentence  which  he 
reads.  And  if  he  has  correct  views  of  his  duty,  he  will,  during  the 
recital,  put  frequent  interrogatories  to  him,  and  take  every  opporturiity 
of  illustrating^  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  by  explaining  every  allusion 
to  facts  in  history  and  science,  or  in  relation  to  any  other  matters 
which  occur,  and  this  without  any  regard  to  the  slowness  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  getting  over  the  page. 

And  as  the  pupil  advances  in  his  knowledge  of  language,  and  his 
comprehensiveness  increases,  the  competent  teacher  will  occasionally 
exercise  him  in  the  finding  of  synonyms  for  words,  and  in  the  task  of 
expressing  the  same  idea  or  thing  in  a  different  phraseology.  And 
■when  a  knowledtje  of  the  grammatical  construction  has  been  obtained, 
he  will  point  out  to  him  the  beauties  and  defects— if  any— of  the 
composition  ;  direct  his  attention  to  tropes  and  figures,  and  explain 

and  illustrate  them.  •,     ,  •     i  ..  i 

At  the  age  when  a  child  is  generally  first  taught  his  letters  and 
learns  to  read,  it  has  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  language. 
The  words  it  has  used,  and  which  alone  it  comprehends,  are  such  only 
as  are  suited  to  its  simple  ideas,  and  which  latter  mostly  relate  to  tan- 
gible and  visible  objects.  _ 

Our  language,  itself,  in  its  present  advanced  state,  is  a  medium  ot 
thought  and  communication  of  a  profound  and  complex  structure,  and 
is  only  to  be  mastered  in  its  full  extent  by  a  long  and  laborious  study. 
It  has  become  what  it  is  by  slow  degrees,  improving  as  knowledge 
has  increased,  and  as  the  human  mind  became  expanded  by  taking  a 
wider  and  still  wider  range  of  enquiry,  and  under  the  care,  and  by  . 
the  wants,  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  intellects. 

Language  and  cultivation  act  and  re-act  the  one  upon  the  other; 
cultiva'tion,  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  contributes  to  the  im- 
provement of  language,  and  the  improvement  thus  obtained,  facilitates 
further  acquisitions.  Language  is  indebted  to  poetry— to  the  efforts 
of  the  imagination — for  its  embellishments ;  it  is  indebted  to  philoso- 
phy, or  the'higher  efforts  of  an  exalted  reason,  for  its  general  terms, 
its  expressiveness  and  comprehensiveness. 

Our  speech  abounds  more  and  more  with  words  that  express  com- 
plex and  general  ideas,  and  with  terms  for  condensing  thought,  which 
require  powers  of  abstraction  far  beyond  any  which  the  mind  of  the 
•  child  is  equal  to,  or  can  be  made  to  comprehend.  And  this  is  so 
much  the  case  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
language,  even  of  our  mother  tongue,  as  a  distinct  object,  which  must 
be  entered  upon,  in  what  relates  to  its  complexity,  only  in  proportion 
as  the  mind  of  the  student  matures  and  becomes  capable  of  analyzing 
it ;  and  this,  apart  from  its  direct  uses,  is  a  mental  exercise  as  benefi- 
cial as  any  other. 

Words  are  the  main  instruments  of  thought,  and  the  full  develop- 
ment of  our  reasoning  and  other  powers  of  mind,  depends  very  much 
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upon  our  knowledge  and  use  of  language.  "Words,"  says  an  inge- 
nious author,  "are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  human  under- 
standing. Almost  all  the  ideas  employed  by  us  in  matters  of  reason- 
ing have  been  acquired  by  words.  In  our  most  retired  contempla- 
tions we  think  for  the  most  part  in  words.  Without  words,  uttered 
or  thought  upon,  we  could  not  probably  carry  on  any  lono-' train  of 
deduction.  The  science  of  thinking,  therefore,  is  little  else^han  the 
science  of  words. 

"  He  that  has  not  become  accustomed  to  refine  upon  words,  and  dis- 
criminate their  shades  of  meaning,  will  think  and  reason  after  a  very 
inaccurate  and  slovenly  manner.  He  that  is  not  able  to  call  his  ideas 
by  various  names,  borrowed  from  various  languages,  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  conceive  his  idea  in  any  way  precise,  close,  and  unconfused. 
If,  therefore,  a  man  were  confined  in  a  desert  island,  and  would  never 
again  have  occasion  so  much  as  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
yet  if  at  the  same  time  he  would  successfully  cultivate  his  understand- 
ing, he  must  apply  himself  to  a  minute  and  persevering  study  of 
words  and  language.  "  * 

The  mind  of  the  child  is  most  strongly  impressed  with  sensible  ob- 
jects ;  it  requires  images  and  not  abstractions;  if  it  is  impressed  with 
words  it  is  rather  when  they  are  oral  than  as  read  in  the  book.  The 
printed  page,  even  when  studiously  divested  of  words  expressive  of 
complex  ideas,  conveys  but  little  meaning  to  its  mind. 

The  child  has  to  learn  to  read,  and  is  far  mnre  intent  upon  the  words 
themselves,  the  letters  that  form  them,  and  the  sounds  to  be  o-iven 
them,  than  upon  the  ideas  which  they  are  intended  to  convey. 

But  he  must  be  trained  in  the  mechanical  part  of  reading,  and 
while  so  trained,  his  attention  is  directed  to  letters,  syllables,  pronun- 
ciation, punctuation,  &c.,  that  with  his  mind  thus  engaged,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  will  have  his  thoughts  employed  upon  the  sio-- 
nificancy  of  sentences,  or  even  upon  the  import  of  words,  unless  spe- 
cially and  separately  exercised  in  that  way  by  his  instructor,  but 
which  the  instructor  rarely  undertakes  to  do.  Without  this  intellec- 
tual discipline,  the  child  gets  a  habit  of  reading  with  but  little  regard 
to  such  matters,  and  which  adheres  to  him  in  a  great  measure  it  may 
be  through  life. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  mere  reading  and  writing  are  not  educa- 
tion, as  they  are  sometimes  erroneously  deemed  ;  they  are  not  knowl- 
edge, but  the  instruments  or  means  only,  by  which  knowledge  is  to  be 
obtained.  These  arts  may  be  accurately  and  extensively  acquired 
with  but  little  effort  of  thought.  Education  regards  the  exercise  of 
tlie  understanding,  and  school  discipline,  to  be  effective  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  really  beneficial  to  tlie  mind  itself,  must  not  be  merely  imi- 
tative and  mechanical,  but  intellectual. 

But  the  course  here  recommended,  were  it  to  be  closely  adhered  to 
by  a  teacher,  wouhl  be  little  satisfactory  to  those  parents  who,  having 
no  independent  or  intelligent  views  of  their  own,  are  unduly  attached 
to  usage.  They  would  not  be  persuaded  that  their  children  were 
making  progress  in  learning.  The  teacher,  in  the  estimation  of  pa- 
trons such  as  these,  must  pass  liis  pupils  quickly  from  class  to  class, 

*  William  Godwin. 
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and  from  one  book  to  another  ;  he  must  hasten  to  induct  them  into  the 
usual  branches  of  arithmetic,  geography  and  the  mysteries  of  gram- 
mar. Unless  he  does  this  he  becomes  obnoxious  to  their  censure  and 
rebuke,  however  much  he  may  be  engaged  in  exercising  their  under- 
standings. 

The  importance  of  a  correct  early  training,  both  intellectually  and 
morally,  is  in  general,  but  little  appreciated.  "  It  has  been  observed," 
remarks  Miss  Edgeworth,  "  that  what  we  are  when  we  are  twenty,  de- 
pends upon  what  we  were  when  we  were  ten  years  old.  What  a  young 
man  is  at  college,  depends  upon  what  he  wasat  school ;  and  what  he 
is  at  school,  depends  upon  what  he  was  before  he  went  to  shcool.  In 
his  father's  house,  the  first  important  lessons,  those  which  decide  his 
future  abilities  and  character,  must  be  learned."  *  *  *  <<  Sup- 
pose that  parents  educated  their  children  well  for  the  first  eight  or 
nine  years  of  their  lives,  and  then  sent  them  all  to  public  seminaries, 
what  a  difference  this  must  immediately  make  in  public  education  ; 
the  boys  would  all  be  disposed  to  improve  themselves  with  all  the  ar- 
dor which  the  most  sanguine  preceptor  would  desire;  their  tutors 
would  find  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  unlearned  ;  no  habits  of  idle- 
ness to  conquer;  no  perverse  stupidity  would  provoke  them;  no  ca- 
pricious contempt  of  application  would  appear  in  pupils  of  the  quick- 
est abilities.  The  moral  education  could  be  made  a  part  of  the  pre- 
ceptor's care,  with  some  hopes  of  success."  *  *■  *  "Ten  well 
educated  boys,  sent  to  a  public  seminary  at  nine  or  ten  years  old, 
would,  probably,  far  surpass  their  competitors  in  every  respect;  they 
would  inspire  others  with  so  much  emulation,  would  do  their  parents 
and  preceptors  so  much  credit,  that  numbers  would  eagerly  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  their  superiority ;  and  these  boys  would,  perhaps, 
do  more  good  by  their  example,  than  by  their  actual  acquirements."  * 

[Practical  Discipline  to  be  continued.] 
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BY  PETER  E.  BLAND,  ESQ.,   OF  MO. 


Throughout  the  works  of  God,  is  manifest  a  harmony  striking  and 
beautiful.  How  vast  is  nature  !  How  innumerable  her  various  parts  ! 
How  stupendous  some  of  her  movements !  Yet,  so  nicely  are  those 
parts  adjusted,  and  so  harmonious  are  those  movements,  that  we  be- 
hold a  universe  in  eternal  motion — its  countless  systems  sweeping  on 
in  their  accustomed  course — without  the  slightest  discord. 

•  Practical  Education. 
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Of  creation  there  are  two  grand  divisions,  organized  and  inorgan- 
ized.  Of  the  organized  there  are  two  divisions,  called  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  These  two,  with  inorganized  creation,  con- 
stitute the  three  great  departments  of  nature,  which  gradually  ap- 
proach, and  almost  imperceptibly  pass  into  one  another.  There  is  a 
regular  grade  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  parts  of  each  depart- 
ment, and  of  the  departments  themselves.  Step  by  step  inorganized 
matter  rises  higher  in  the  scale.  We  see  it,  a  grain  of  sand,  .driven 
to  and  fro  by  the  wind — we  behold  it  the  massive  granite,  towering, 
in  mountains,  amid  the  clouds,  defying  the  hand  of  time  and  the  tem- 
pests of  a  thousand  ag6s.  There  is  grandeur  in  inorganized  nature; 
and,  in  looking  upon  some  of  her  scenery,  the  soul  is  often  full  of 
rapture,  mingled  with  awe. 

But,  turn  the  eye  upon  a  spear  of  grass,  and  tell  me  if  there  be  not 
progression,  even  from  the  proudest  of  inorganic  to  the  humblest  of 
organic  creation.  The  one  is  indeed  grand — sublime;  but  the  other 
is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  and  awakes  reflection  in  the  mind.  What 
mysterious  hand  directs  its  silent  development?  I  saw  it  in  its  in- 
fancy, just  peeping  above  the  soil.  Day  by  day  it  stole  up  and  up, 
until  it  reached  its  maturity,  and  was  perfect  in  all  its  functions.  The 
mystery,  said  I,  is  beautiful,  and  the  tender  spear  of  grass  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  minuteness  of  the  Creator's  care. 

Pass  on  to  the  flowering  plant — the  shrub — the  fruit  tree,  till  the 
eye  rests  on  the  tall  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  the  majestic  oak  of  Amer- 
ica, and  you  behold  the  vegetable  kingdom  rising  gradually  round  by 
round,  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  orders. 

In  the  animal  kingdgm,  the  same  regular  advancement  is  percepti- 
ble. Its  lowest  order  stands  one  step  above  the  highest  of  vegetable 
creation.  Delight  and  wonder  may  fill  the  soul  of  one,  while  he  looks 
upon  the  oak,  towering  above  its  neighbors,  beautiful  in  the  symmetry 
and  strength  of  its  parts.  While  he  reflects  upon  its  structures — upon 
its  circulatory  apparatus,  drawing  from  the  earth  its  juices,  and  forc- 
ing them  a  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  to  the  highest  branches — upon 
the  leaf,  the  great  chemical  apparatus  of  the  plant,  receiving  the  juices 
in  the  upper  surface,  where,  acted  upon  by  the  sunlight,  they  become 
elaborated  sap,  descend  to  the  lower  surface,  and  are  thence  distributed 
to  all  parts  of  the  body — while  he  reflects  upon  these  things,  he  is 
ready  to  say,  here  is  the  perfection  of  wisdom — here  is  beauty — beauty 
of  external  appearance,  of  internal  structure,  and  of  that  mysterious 
development  which  has  lifted,  in  silent  and  observeless  progress,  the 
majestic  oak  from  the  acorn  sprout. 

But,  who  has  noticed  attentively  the  crawling  worm,  without  finding 
something  superior  to  this,  even  in  its  humble  existence?  Estimate 
the  two,  not  by  the  idea  of  importance,  which  arises  from  the  uses  to 
which  they  may  be  applied,  but  as  isolated  from  the  world  around,  in 
their  intrinsic  importance.  The  organic  structures  of  each  is  alike 
wonderful.  The  one  is  rooted  to  the  earth,  the  other  passes  freely 
where  it  listeth.  The  one  has  proudly  lifted  itself  up — stood  forages 
— defied  a  thousand  storms — but  lias  never  experienced  a  single  sen- 
sation. The  other,  though  feeble  and  transitory  in  its  existence,  may 
be,  on  account  of  its  sensitive  organization,  the  subject  of  most  thril- 
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ling  delight.  The  one  is  an  unconscious,  the  other  a  conscious,  being. 
But,  as  we  pass  to  the  higher  orders,  how  beautifully  does  animal 
organism  develop  itself.  Rising  gradually  in  the  scale  of  its  perfec- 
tion, it  appears  complete  in  man,  the  capstone  of  the  vast  pyramid  of 
created  nature. 

Having  hurriedly  glanced  at  the  progress  of  creation,  and  placed 
man  at  the  summit  in  tlie  scale  of  importance,  I  inquire  wiiat  are  his 
distinctive  features,  and  is  he  entitled  to  tlie  exalted  place  to  which 
I  have  assigned  him  ? 

In  his  physical  structure  there  are  characteristics,  sufficiently  marked 
and  numerous,  to  distinguish  him  from  all  other  animals;  but  the 
question,  as  to  his  true  position  among  created  beings,  must  be  deter- 
mined upon  other  and  higher  considerations. 

Regarding  man,  then,  only  in  reference  to  his  physical  structure, 
we  find  him  the  only  genus  of  his  order,  which  is  the  biraana.  This 
order  reunites  with  three  others  in  the  class  mamalia.  This  class  re- 
unites with  three  others  in  the  division  animalia  vertebrata.  This 
division  reunites  with  three  others  in  the  animal  kingdom,  which  com- 
prehends all  animal  organization,  and  its  essential  characteristics  are 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion. 

The  order  which  approaches  nearest  to  man  in  its  conformation,  is 
the  quadrumana,  which  embraces  within  it  all  the  monkey  tribes.  So 
nearly  does  this  order  approach  the  bimana,  that  it  is  called  by  the 
Malayans  "  Ourang  Outang" — Ourang,  in  the  Malay  tongue,  being 
applied  in  common  to  this  species  of  monkey,  and  to  man  ;  and  Ou- 
tang, signifying  of  the  woods,  the  whole  name  signifies  "  Man  of  the 
Woods,"  or  "Wild  Man."  And  this  name,  thus  signifying,  has  been 
received  by  the  great  natural  historians  of  Europe  and  this  country. 

But,  examining  more  closely,  we  find  this  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween these  two  orders:  The  whole  conformation  of  man  indicates 
that  he  was  designed  to  walk  upright.  The  leg  is  so  long,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  arm,  and  the  foot  so  inflexible,  that  he  would  proceed  upon 
all  fours  with  the  utmost  difficulty;  and,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  would  be  constantly,  thus 
proceeding,  in  danger  of  apoplexy.  While  his  head  is  heavier,  in 
proportion  to  his  body,  than  that  of  all  other  animals,  his  means  of 
supporting  it  are  weaker ;  for  the  cervical  ligament,  says  Cuvier,  is 
entirely  wanting  in  him,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  is  not  such  as  to  prevent  their  flexure  forward  ;  and  hence  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  hold  up  his  head  any  length  of  time, 
were  he  to  attempt  to  go  on  all  fours. 

But,  in  the  erect  position,  the  leg  bears  vertically  upon  a  large, 
strong,  and  slightly  flexible  foot,  forming  an  ample  base  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  body.  While  his  head  rests  in  equilibrium  upon  the  spinal 
column,  its  articulation  with  it  being  about'the  centre  of  its  mass. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Ourang  and  other  monkeys  can 
walk  upright,  and  very  frequently  do,  it  is  by  no  means  their  natural 
position.  The  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  free  and  opposable  to  the 
others,  which  are  as  long  and  flexible  as  fingers;  these  feet  are  there- 
fore hands,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  order,  quadrumana.  It  must 
be  perceived,  at  a  glance,  that  these  thin,  flexible  hands,  could  not 
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afford  a  base,  sufficiently  ample  for  the  support  of  the  body  constantly 
upright;  while  that  very  flexibility,  together  with  the  length  of  the 
fore  arm,  causes  the  prone  position  to  be  easy  and  natural. 

Man,  then,  is  a  biped  bimana  ;  his  natural  position  is  the  upright, 
his  feet  large,  broad,  and  nearly  inflexible  ;  his  great  toe  is  on  a  line 
with  the  others,  and  is  not  opposable  to  them,  as  it  is  in  the  foot  of  the 
monkey:  he  possesses  the  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  taste,  feeling  and 
smelling,  in  great  perfection  ;  but  this  perfection  consists  not  so  much 
in  the  power  of  those  senses,  as  in  their  refinement;  his  two  eyes  are 
not  placed  as  is  usual  with  animals,  towards  the  side  of  the  head,  but 
are  directed  forwards,  and  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  which 
is  quite  prominent;  and  his  head  is  much  larger,  in  proportion  to  his 
size,  than  any  other  animal,  especially  the  front  part,  so  that  we  find 
his  forehead  high  and  expanded. 

According  to  Cuvier,  there  are  three  varieties  of  the  human  family — 
the  Caucassian,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Negro.  Other  naturalists  add 
a  fourth,  embracing  all  the  American  tribes  of  Indians.  This  race 
seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  intermediate  of  the  Caucassian  and  Mon- 
golian, having  more  the  features  of  the  former — the  color  of  the  latter. 

The  Caucassian  is  the  white  race,  varying  from  very  fair,  according 
to  circumstances  of  climate,  &c.,  to  the  tawny;  hair  varying  from 
black,  through  the  different  shades  of  auburn  and  red,  to  the  light,  and 
features  regular  and  hanrlsome.  The  affiliation  of  tribes,  in  respect 
to  languages,  habits,  and  features,  appears  to  refer  the  origin  of  this 
race  to  the  neighborhoofi  of  the  Caucassian  Mountains,  situated  on 
the  line  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  and  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas.  From  thence  its  tribes  seem  to  have  gone  forth  in  every 
direction.  To  the  southward  went  the  Syrian  branch,  which  produced 
the  Assyrian,  the  Arab,  and  the  Chaldean;  also  the  Phoenicians, 
Jews,  and  Abyssinians.  The  Indian  to  the  southeast,  and  the  Ger- 
man and  Pelasgic  branches  into  Europe.  The  Scythians,  the  Tartars, 
the  Finlanders  and  Hungarians,  are  considered  branches  of  the  Indian 
family. 

This  great  race  is  far  in  advance  of  all  others  in  civilization,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  in  religious  systems,  and  in  intellectual  strength. 

Tlie  Mongolian  race  inhabits  the  extensive  country  lying  between 
the  Pacific  on  the  east,  and  the  Tartar  tribes  on  the  north  and  west, 
and  the  Indian  on'the  southwest.  The  complexion  of  this  race  is  dark 
olive  ;  the  cheek  bones  high,  eyes  narrow  and  oblique,  and  the  visage 
not  so  oval  as  in  the  other  varieties.  Tlie  people  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  are,  at  present,  its  most  distinguished  branch. 

The  Negro  inhabits  Africa.  His  complexion  is  black,  his  hair 
black,  short,  and  kinked;  his  nose  is  flat,  lips  thick,  and  forehead 
generally  contracted.  In  civilization  and  mental  power,  this  race 
seems  to  be  far  behind  the  others. 

The  American  Indian  dwelt  on  this  continent  when  it  was  discov- 
ered by  Columbus.  His  features  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  Cau- 
cassian, and  also  the  form  of  his  head  ;  but  his  color  is  rather  that  of 
copper.  Plis  hair  is  straight,  coarse,  and  black.  When  uncorrupted 
by  the  white  man,  proud  and  stately  in  his  bearing,  bold  and  generous 
in  his  disposition,  he  is  a  noble  example  of  humanity  in  an  unculti- 
vated state. 
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The  question  now  arises,  whence  did  these  varieties  spring?  Lid 
they  all  originate  irom  one  common  centre  of  creation,  or  does  each 
trace  back  its  origin  to  a  separate  distinct  centre  ? 

We  are  not  left  wholly  to  conjecture  on  this  point.  The  venerable 
historian  of  the  sacred  writings  informs  us  that  God  made  man,  male 
and  female,  and  from  them  the  world  has  been  peopled. 

But  how,  says  the  sceptic,  do  you  deduce  the  fair,  beautiful  Caucas- 
slan,  and  the  jetty  African,  from  the  same  parent?  And,  on  the  bare 
appearance  of  incompatability  here,  without  further  investigation,  ho 
casts  aside  the  divine  record  as  false,  and  tramples  upon  the  truth  of  sci- 
ence. Inquire  of  the  natural  historian,  profound  in  his  researches, 
and  he  tells  you  the  five  varieties  are  identical  in  kind  ;  for  the  result 
of  the  intermarriage  of  individuals  differing  in  variety,  is  offspring, 
which  resembles  both  parents;  and  this  offspring  is  as  productive  as 
the  original  varieties;  but,  if  the  varieties  were  not  identical  in  kind, 
this  could  not  be,  for  observation  has  brought  to  light  the  great  law 
that  the  offspring  of  dissimilar  kinds  cannot  reproduce. 

Ask  of  the  anatomist,  whose  head  has  become  white  with  age, 
while  searching  out  the  hidden  things  of  his  science,  and  he  tells  you 
that  every  bone  and  every  muscle,  every  nerve,  every  part,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  most  minute,  is  precisely  similar,  both  in  form  and 
functions,  throughout  all  the  varieties. 

Is  it  more  philosophical,  then,  to  derive  these  varieties,  identical  in 
everything  that  characterizes  the  human  being,  from  one  centre  of 
creation,  thus  linking  humanity  together  by  the  strong  ties  of  kindred, 
or  to  derive  them  against  the  fitness  of  things,  and  a  positive  historical 
record,  from  five  centres? 

Grant  your  doctrine,  says  the  inquirer  for  truth,  yet  how  do  you  re- 
concile those  differences  of  color,  &c.,  which,  though  they  do  not  affect 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  species,  are  very  marked  ? 

The  history  of  Jacob  furnishes  an  illustration.  A  mother,  at  one 
birth,  gives  to  the  world  two  sons.  The  one,  like  his  parents,  is  with- 
out hair;  the  other  is  as  hairy  as  a  kid,  for  it  was  the  skin  of  a  kid 
covering  the  hands  and  arms  of  Jacob,  that  deceived  the  father  when 
he  blessed  the  younger,  supposing  him  to  be  the  older.  Now  here  is 
a  difference  between  two  brothers,  as  remarkable  as  that  between  the 
Ethiopian  and  European  ;  but  this  has  never  been  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  sacred  book  in  which  it  is  recorded,  for  it  naturally  occurs 
to  every  one  that  it  was  a  case  of  accident  of  birth. 

Why,  then,  should  accidents  of  birth  in  regard  to  color  be  deemed 
incredible  ?  More  than  this.  Why  should  it  be  thought  strange  that 
He  who  is  omnipotent  should  overrule  the  conditions  of  birth  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  offspring  may  differ  in  color  from  the  parent?  His 
works  proclaim  him  of  wisdom  and  goodness  infinite,  and  therefore, 
if  circumstances  required  such  interference,  we  would  reasonably  ex- 
pect it. 

The  climate  of  Europe,  all  know,  is  far  better  adapted  to  the  fair 
complexion  than  the  black  ;  while  the  white  man  who  goes  to  Africa, 
seems  but  to  seek  his  grave.  Yet  so  congenial  is  that  climate  to  the 
black,  that  there  he  enjoys  health  and  long  life. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Creator,  in   his  great  design  of  peopling' 
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every  country  and  clime  with  an  identical  race,  had  ample  reasons  for 
interferin.o;  in  the  manner  suggested,  that  is,  that  in  a  few  but  sufficient 
number  of  cases,  with  wise  design,  overruled  the  conditions  of  birth, 
in  regard  to  color. 

That  mode  of  accounting  for  the  varieties  of  color  from  the  effect 
of  warm  climates  on  the  skin,  darkening  it,  is  not  sustained  by  facts; 
for  climate  never  renders  the  white  man  as  black  as  the  negro,  and 
he,  returning  to  his  native  place,  browned  as  much  as  may  be,  soon 
recovers  his  former  fairness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  negro  will  re- 
main, generation  after  generation,  in  high  latitudes,  without  becoming 
the  slightest  shade  whiter. 

In  explaining  the  unity  of  the  human  family,  one  difficulty  yet  re- 
mains, and  that  is  to  account  for  the  Indian  of  America  being  here 
while  we  deduce  him,  and  the  varieties  of  the  eastern  continent  from 
the  same  parent  stock. 

On  this  subject  there  have  been  many  theories  and  discussions, 
which  left  it  about  as  they  found  it. 

On  either  side  of  this  continent,  says  ®ne,  are  boundless  waters; 
hnw  then  could  a  people  have  reached  it,  whose  only  means  of  navi- 
gation was  the  frail  canoe — their  only  guide  the  sun  and  stars  ?  An- 
other starts  a  question  of  perhaps  greater  difficulty,  though  of  minor 
importance.  Admitting,  says  he,  that  our  Indians  were  orig'ually  from 
the  eastern  continent,  under  what  variety  do  you  range  them  ? 

As  to  the  first  question,  it  answers  my  purpose  fully  to  show  the 
possibility  of  such  a  passage ;  for  the  whole  strength  of  the  objection 
under  consideration,  rests  on  its  impossibility. 

It  is  known  to  every  one  that  the  two  continents  approach  each 
other  towards  the  north,  until  they  are  separated  by  a  strait  only  twen- 
ty-six miles  in  width.  East  Cape  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  lie  in 
latitude  about  68  deg.  north  ;  and  hence,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year,  are  connected  by  a  firm  bridge  of  ice.  Is  it  at  all  incredible, 
that  men,  either  in  pursuit  of  game  or  led  on  by  curiosity,  or  driven 
before  a  more  powerful  tribe,  should  accomplish  the  passage  of  this 
bridge  ?  Should  any  object  on  account  of  the  severity  of  climate  in- 
cident to  so  high  a  latitude,  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  navigators 
have  penetrated  to  about  75  deg.  north. 

But  the  passage  may  have  been  effected  in  the  summer.  The  Aleu- 
tian Isles  extend  entirely  across  from  Kamschntka  to  Alaska.  Guided 
by  this  chain,  how  easy  for  men  to  have  passed  in  canoes  from  isle  to 
isle,  until  at  last  they  found  themselves  on  the  American  shore.  This 
they  might  do  either  from  curiosity,  or  intentionally  seeking  a  better 
country,  or  drifting  before  the  wind. 

The  second  question,  as  to  the  variety  to  which  our  Indians  origi- 
nally belonged,  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty.  I  believe  they 
are  most  generally  referred  to  the  Tartar  branch  of  the  Caucassian 
race.  But  whether  this  be  true,  or  whether  they  themselves  form  a 
distinct  variety,  I  shall  not  here  discuss.  In  either  case  it  is  entirely 
possible,  and  indeed  most  probable,  that  they  were  driven  forward  by 
more  warlike  tribes,  until  reaching  Bchring's  Straits,  or  the  Aleutian 
Isles,  they  passed  over  to  this  continent  as  already  suggested. 

It  appears,  then,  that  man  forms  a  separate  distinct  order  of  the 
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animal  kingdom,  as  abundantly  shown  in  the  characteristics  which 
mark  his  physical  structure — that  all  the  varieties  unite  in  this  or- 
der, are  identical  in  kind,  and  have  sprung  from  one  pair  of  parents. 
But,  in  this  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  man  as  a  superior,  but 
only  as  a  distinct  animal.  We  may  as  easily  distinguish  the  quad- 
rumana,  or  quadruped,  in  the  same  way.  Shall  we  rest  here  ?  Nay 
rather  let  us  start  the  question,  is  the  human  being  a  mere  animal, 
sufficiently  marked  indeed  by  those  great  features  which  separate  him 
from  others,  and  mark  his  order?  or  is  he  an  entirely  different  and 
superior  being,  of  whom  the  physical  structure,  which  allies  him  to 
the  animal  world,  is  but  an  inconsiderable  part? 

The  gradual  rise  in  the  scale  of  the  comparative  importance  of 
the  departments  of  creation,  which  I  noticed  in  the  outset,  from  inor- 
ganic matter,  through  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  various  orders 
of  the  animal,  up  to  the  most  perfect  animal  organization,  seems  to 
indicate  that  nature  ascends  step  by  step,  order  by  order,  until  it  ar- 
rives at,  and  is  lost  in,  the  vastness  of  Him  who  is,  without  a  cause, 
eternal,  and  is  yet  himself  the  cause  of  all  things  else. 

Of  this  ascending  scale,  what  place  does  man  occupy  ?  The  an- 
gels of  light,  those  spirits  of  untarnished  purity,  which  are  permitted 
to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  and  encircle  his  throne, 
hold  the  first  rank  in  creation.  Man  stands  next  to  them.  "  For," 
says  the  Psalmist  of  Israel,  "thou  has  made  him  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor ;  thou  madest 
him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands ;  thou  has  put 
all  things  under  his  feet." 

Of  all  animals,  man,  were  he  destitute  of  those  higher  faculties 
which  are  peculiarly  his,  would  be  the  most  helpless.  Nature  has  not 
protected  him  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  by  clothing  him 
in  a  warm  coat  of  hair.  It  has  not  endowed,  him  with  that  activity 
and  speed  requisite  for  pursuit  of  prey,  or  escape  from  an  enemy. 
Destitute  of  claws,  and  large  strong  teeth,  he  would  be  entirely  de- 
fenceless, and  must  be  preyed  upon  by  other  animals.  While  the 
arrangement  of  his  teeth,  and  digestive  organs,  is  such  that  he  would 
be  confiued  for  the  most  part,  for  food,  to  roots,  nuts,  and  fruits. 

But,  the  Creator  did  not  leave  him  thus  destitute  and  helpless.  This 
animal  frame  is  but  the  frail,  temporary  residence  of  the  soul,  vast  in 
its  intellect,  and  boundless  in  its  moral  power.  And  Oh!  with  what 
infinite  wisdom  has  the  structure  of  the  body  been  adapted  for  the 
purt)ose  of  its  creation.  Ten  thousand  nervous  threads,  as  channels 
of  communication,  convey  the  thoughts  of  the  soul  to  every  part,  and 
back  to  it  the  impressions  of  the  external  word — the  stately,  upright 
position — the  form  of  the  body,  capable  of  assuming  a  thousand  atti- 
tudes— the  hand,  constructed  with  infinite  skill,  enabling  man,  by  rea- 
son of  its  sensitiveness  and  adaptation  to  grasping,  to  perform  whatever 
he  will,  all  show  how  wonderfully  the  body  is  adapted  to  being  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  soul  during  its  stay  on  earth.  Yet,  if  it  afforded 
the  soul  no  channel  of  communication  with  other  kindred  beings,  save 
through  sight,  and  touch,  and  hearing,  with  which  other  animals  are 
endowed,  how  imperfect  would  be  its  organization.  The  eye  often 
reveals  much,  and  sometimes  too  much,  of  the  secret  thoughts.     It  is 
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delightful  for  two  congenial  spirits  thus  to  hold  silent  communionj 
when  circumstances  forbid  other  means.  They  mutually,  through  sto- 
len glances,  read  each  other's  thoughts,  though  in  pale  and  imperfect 
characters.  The  stream  of  communication  is  small,  and  the  thirsty 
spirit  is  ever  dry.  Not  so  when  the  soul  pours  forth,  in  speech,  its 
friendship  and  love.  Thought  flows  freely,  and  all  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathies of  human  nature  are  roused,  and  throb  responsive  to  the  burn- 
ing word  and  thrilling  accent.  The  faculty  of  speech  was,  therefore, 
conferred  upon  man  by  his  All-wise  and  Good  Creator;  and  it  waa 
conferred  that  he  might  both  enjoy  and  enlarge  his  intellectual  and 
moral  powers. 

This  faculty,  bestowed  upon  no  animal  but  man,  i.s  one  of  the 
striking  characteristics  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  others,  as  a 
superior  being.  It  depends  upon  the  peculiar  organization  of  the 
mouth,  tongue  and  lips.  Every  animal  can  produce  a  voice,  but  man 
alone  can  articulate.  It  is  this  power  of  articulation  which  consti- 
tutes the  faculty  of  speech,  that  is,  the  power  of  producing  a  great 
number  of  sounds  sufficiently  distinct,  to  be  made  the  means  of  con- 
veying distinct  ideas  to  the  mind.  The  intelligence  of  man,  per- 
ceiving this  power  of  varying  sounds,  "wove  of  them  the  web  of  lan- 
guage." As  the  selection  of  sounds  to  represent  particular  ideas 
must  have  been  arbitrary,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find,  what  ia 
actually  true,  that  on  the  separation  of  the  varieties  and  tribes  of  the 
human  family,  they  being  scattered  abroad  over  the  earth,  would  by 
degrees,  as  language  progressed,  differ  more  and  more  in  their  modes 
of  speech,  and  in  the  sounds  which  compose  it,  so  that,  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  difference  would  become  so  great  in  the  languages  of  the 
respective  tribes,  that  their  common  origin  would  occur  only  on  the 
closest  analogy  of  their  structures  and  words.  Hence,  we  now  have 
as  many  languages  as  tribes. 

The  second  great  characteristic  which  marks  man  as  a  superior 
being,  is  his  endowment  of  moral  power.  This  is  the  power  which 
constitutes  him  a  religious  being.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  where- 
ever  he  has  been  found,  whether  on  continent  or  isle,  enlightened  and 
refined,  or  dark  and  savage,  he  is  alike  a  worshipping  being.  But 
the  tribes  difTer  widely  in  the  modes  and  objects  of  worship.  The  In- 
dian, in  solemn  reverence,  adores  the  "  Great  Spirit" — the  God  of  his 
native  land.  The  classic  Greek  and  Roman  bowed  at  the  shrine  of 
Gods — the  creation  of  their  own  fancy — while  the  Christian,  in  the 
simple  sublimity  of  faith,  kneels  at  the  altar  of  prayer,  and  speaks 
the  desires  of  his  heart  in  fervency  to  the  living  God. 

The  moral  faculty  impresses  upon  man  his  objection  to  some  supe- 
rior intelligence  ;  and  hence  we  find  him  everywhere  acknowledging 
this  obligation  by  religious  worship  of  some  kind  or  other. 

The  question  here  starts  upon  us,  if  there  is  but  one  true  God,  and 
if  the  moral  faculty  admonishes  us  of  religious  obligation,  how  does 
it  happen  that  men  differ  so  widely  in  their  religious  systems  and  be- 
lief? Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  moral  faculty  is  a  monitor  of 
duty,  and  not  of  facts;  and  hence  it  only  impresses  the  obligation  of 
religious  duty,  but  does  not  inform  us  as  to  the  object  of  worship.  The 
true"  system  is  that  of  sublime  virtue.  The  true  God  is  sublime  in  his 
perfections;  and  those  who  worship  him  must,  by  his  assistance,  ap- 
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proach  somewhat  at  least  to  his  perfection.  The  human  heart,  corrupt 
and  full  of  abominations,  found  nothing  in  the  worship  of  a  God  so 
pure,  congenial  with  its  natural  inclinations,  and  therefore  gradually 
departed  from  him,  while  human  fancy  wove  for  itself  systems  better 
suited  to  the  inclinations  of  the  depraved  heart.  But,  as  the  tribes 
were  divided  far  apart,  without  intercommunication,  the  systems  thus 
gradually  formed  might  be  expected  to  differ. 

The  next  great  office  of  the  moral  is,  to  constitute  man  a  social  be- 
ing; for  the  same  principle  which  reminds  him  of  obligation  to  a  su- 
.  perior,  impresses  him  with  the  idea  of  duty  to  his  fellows,  and  prompts 
the  noble  sentiments  of  esteem,  friendship,  and  love.  These  three 
ornaments  of  human  nature  at  first  formed  the  links  of  society.  All 
the  good  mutually  esteem  one  another — friendship  binds  those  more 
frequently  associated  more  closely  together — the  ties  of  kindred  unite 
individuals  yet  more  strongly,  while  the  golden  chain  of  love  binds 
two  hearts  in  the  perpetual  and  holiest  of  all  ties — wedlock. 

The  moral  power,  thus  urging  man  to  esteem,  to  befriend,  and  to 
love  his  fellow-being,  (noble  attributes  of  humanity!)  inclines  him 
to  society,  and  this  inclination  becomes  strengthened  by  necessity. 
After  the  deluge,  the  human  family  accumulated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Caucassian  mountains,  and  were  held  together  through  the 
strength  of  social  feelings,  until  it  became  necessary  to  disperse  more 
widely  over  the  earth.  Thus  we  find  them  going  forth  in  tribes  and 
companies.  Having  made  their  new  settlements,  they  are  united  for 
common  defence  against  the  beasts  of  prey.  A  Nimrod,  bold  and 
daring  of  spirit,  beards  the  lion  in  his  den,  and  strikes  the  tiger  at  the 
moment  of  his  fearful  leap.  He  quickly  gathers  adherents  about  him, 
and  his  will  sways  the  community.  As  numbers  increase,  violence 
does  also,  and  the  strong  begin  to  oppress  the  weak.  The  mighty 
chieftain  of  the  chase,  on  the  grounds  of  affording  protection  to  his 
weaker  brethren,  clothes  himself  with  power,  assumes  the  crown,  and 
a  feeble  patriarchy  is  converted  into  a  despotic  monarchy.  Thus  tribe 
after  tribe  was  erected  into  firm  despotisms.  In  time,  the  tribes  liaving 
been  thus  changed  from  their  original  simplicity  of  government,  and 
being  separated  from  each  other,  lost  the  fraternal  feelings  which  at 
first  characterized  them.  It  was  then  that  "man  become  the  scourge 
of  man."  Inflamed  by  ambition  and  the  love  of  plunder,  monarch 
warred  with  monarch,  blood  flowed  plentifully,  cities  were  destroyed, 
thrones  overturned,  mighty  kingdoms  crushed,  and  vast  empires  built 
up  from  their  ruins. 

Thus  has  society  advanced  from  small  communities  to  great  cities, 
from  cities  to  kingdoms,  and  from  kingdoms  to  empires. 

The  last  great  characteristic  which  distinguishes  man  as  a  superior 
being,  is  the  intellectual  power.  It  is  this  power  which  enables  man 
to  accomplish  the  promptings  of  the  moral.  Through  it  he  perceives, 
thinks,  concludes  ;  through  it  he  forms  and  carries  out  the  great  plans 
of  his  life;  controls  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  and  compels  the 
elements  to  do  him  service. 

Endowed  with  this  exalted  faculty,  man  is  a  being  of  vast  concep- 
tions.    Behold  the  philosopher!  I  e  is  silent,   and  you  think  him  cold 
and  joyless  of  spirit.     Ah,  how  you  mistake!     He  has  lifted  the  cur^ 
17 
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tain  which  veiled  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  now,  his  soul  swelling 
with  joy,  he  silently  gazes  on  the  beautiful  harmony  of  her  mighty 
works. 

Beside  the  midnight  lamp,  in  a  lonely  room,  may  be  seen  a  solitary 
individual.  Why  bends  his  frail  form  over  that  table,  while  all  but 
himself  are  wrapt  in  sleep  ?  Poor,  joyless  man  !  Ah  !  think  not  so. 
Perceive  you  not  how  the  heart  throbs  at  every  stroke  of  the  pen 
which  brings  him  nearer  and  nearer  the  result  of  his  calculations  ? 
Perceive  you  not  how  the  eye  kindles,  how  the  countenance  glows 
with  living  light  as  the  vast  conceptions  of  the  planetary  system  crowd 
upon  his  delighted  soul?  He  is  Galileo,  or  Newton,  or  perhaps  La 
Place.  Years  ago,  you  beheld  the  fiery  traveler  ;  he  shot  away  with 
the  speed  of  lightning,  and  now  pursues  his  course  far  beyond  the 
realms  of  light.  Where  is  he  ?  Ask  La  Place,  he'll  tell  you.  When 
will  he  return  ?  The  astronomer  has  solved  the  problem,  and,  as  it 
were,  with  prophetic  vision,  pierces  the  darkness  of  the  future,  beholds 
this  traveler  re-enter  the  bounds  of  our  system,  and  tells  you  when 
this  shall  be,  to  the  day  and  the  hour  ! 

What  has  the  intellect  of  man  not  accomplished  ?  It  hasreveeled 
the  hidden  things  of  nature — calculated  the  distances  and  courses  of 
those  great  orbs  which  roll  in  silent  grandeur  their  eternal  rounds 
within  our  system.  It  has  changed  weakness  to  strength,  and  lifted 
man  from  frailty  and  helplessness  into  power,  and  happiness,  and 
glory.  It  has  builded  the  ciGies  of  the  earth,  founded  her  empires  and 
established  her  institutions.  And  now,  in  its  exercise,  man  narrows 
the  ocean  to  a  single  leap,  and  friends  familiarly  converse  though  ten 
thousand  miles  apart. 

Languages,  the  moral  power,  and  the  intellect,  seem  to  me  sufficient- 
ly strong  characteristics  to  mark  man  as  a  superior  being  and  entirely 
distinct  from  all  other  animals.  His  life  is  short,  but  through  the  re- 
cords of  history  he  lives  throughout  the  past,  and  is  acquainted  with 
the  great  thoughts  of  all  the  great  who  have  lived  before  him.  And  as 
there  are  manifestly  tv/o  natures  united  in  him,  the  one  material,  the 
other  essentially  spiritual,  may  we  not  reasonably  suppose  the  exis- 
tence of  the  soul,  which  is  the  spiritual  part,  throughout  all  time  to- 
come  ?  The  annihilation  of  an  intelligence  so  nobly  endowed,  could 
not  consist  with  the  economy  of  that  Creator,  whoso  works  universally 
proclaim  him  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  But  the  Bible,  glori- 
ous b.ook  of  Divine  revelation,  places  the  question  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  bids  the  trembling  soul  put  away  its  fears,  for  death,  it  teaches,  is 
but  the  gateway  to  eternal  life. 

Man,  born  to  immortality,  endowed  with  the  most  exalted  faculties, 
finds  no  home  in  this  world.  Ple^asure  he  pursues,  but  never  attains. 
Earth  hath  no  joys  that  may  satisfy  the  quenchless  thirst  of  his  death- 
less spirit.  Here  he  is  born — here  he  sorrows — but  here  he  does  not 
abide.  A  few  years,  and  the  vanities  of  this  life  are  gone.  A  few 
friends  circling  about  the  grave,  consign  the  mortal  frame  to  its  mother 
earth — but  whore  is  the  spirit  ?  .  Let  Montgomery  answer : 
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There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  re?t  for  weary  pilgrims  found, 

And  white  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep 

Low  in  tlie  ground, 
The  soul,  of  origin  divine — 
God's  glorious  image  freed  from  clay,  « 

In  Heaven  s  eternal  sphere  shall  shine, 

A  star  of  day. 
The  sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire,' 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky — 
The  soul,  immortal  as  its  sire, 

Shall  never  die. 
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The  following  communication  from  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq., 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Merchant's  Magazine,  will  be  found  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  perusal  of  every  American  citizen.  It  is  so  rare  that  we 
meet  with  an  article  written  in  reference  to  public  policy  that  is  not 
tinctured  with  party  politics,  or  sectional  prejudices,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  one  rising  above  these  considerations,  and  looking  alone  to 
truth  and  to  the  general  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, imparts  a  thrill  of  delight  similar  to  that  which  we  experience 
when  meeting  with  a  much  valued  friend  after  many  years  of  separa- 
tion. 

The  little  sympathy  which  the  authors  of  such  articles  receive  from 
all  organized  parties,  is  calculated  to  prevent  many  of  the  best  minds 
and  best  men  of  the  country  from  presenting  their  views  to  the  public  ; 
this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  it  is  only  from  men  whose  judgments 
are  not  mislead  by  party  politics,  and  who  have  courage  to  declare 
their  honest  convictions — irrespective  of  party  discipline — that  the 
people  at  large  can  learn  the  true  interest  of  the  country.. 

Almost  every  public  newspaper  in  the  Union  is  committed  to  the 
service  of  a  party,  and  it  would  be  as  reasonable  ta  expect  that  one 
would  disparage  the  title  by  which  he  holds  his  estate,  as  to  suppose 
that  an  editor  would  publish  with  approbation,  anything  calling  in 
r[uestion  the  policy  of  his  party.  And  so  fearful  are  they  of  giving 
offence,  that  they  dare  not  suggest  the  slightest  change  or  modification, 
lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  defection.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  present  time  is  more  favorable  to  a  liberal  discussion  of  public 
measures  than  any  that  has  occurred  for  many  years  past;  and  we 
trust  that  the  well  judging  and  unprejudiced  minds  of  the  country  will 
seize  upon  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them,  to  give  a  better  direc- 
tion to  public  measures. 
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Washington,  February  27,  1849. 
To  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine: 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  have  endeavored,  with  some  considerable  solici- 
tude, to  asc^tain  who  are  likely  to  compose  the  new  cabinet;  but, 
such  has  been  the  wise  discretion  of  the  Presieent  elect,  that  we  hear 
nothing  but  vague  rumors,  as  ephemeral  as  they  are  unreliable.  It  is 
admitted  by  all,  even  by  the  knowing,  that  thus  far  the  General  makes 
a  good  beginning,  and  this  is  appreciated  as  a  satisfactory  type  of 
coming  events,  giving  rise  to  a  general  opinion,  that  the  gentlemen 
to  be  selected  will  represent  important  sectional  interests,  possessing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  entire  respect  of  their  fellow-citizens,  for  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  views  they  entertain,  in  relation  to  the  na- 
tional policy.  There  seems  to  be  no  suspicion  that  the  President  will 
allow  himself  to  be  trammelled,  or  embarrassed,  through  ihe  influence 
of  any  mere  party  considerations,  nor  is  it  imagined  he  will  admit  or 
tolerate  the  least  shadow  of  dictation,  having  determined  to  act  on 
the  conviction,  that  the  most  prudent  course  for  him  to  pursue,  with 
regard  to  his  own  reputation  and  convenience,  will  be  to  encourage 
and  bring  forward  commanding  talents,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible, 
and  consistently  with  good  faith,  those  who  have  heretofore  occupied 
prominent  positions,  as  advocates  of  ultra  doctrines.  It  is  said  to  be 
his  fixed  purpose  to  protect  his  cabinet  from  the  insidious  influences 
of  internal  rival  collisions.  In  order  to  guard  the  measures  of  tho 
government  from  assuming  any  other  than  a  national  character,  he 
should  rest  on  the  integrity  and  enlightened  patriotism  of  Congress, 
entertaining  no  doubt  that  there  will  eventually  exist  the  most  perfect 
harmony  between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

As  these  impressions  gain  strength  and  confidence,  the  best  informed 
especially  those  most  anxious  for  the  success  and  endurance  of  our 
institutions,  seem  to  feel  a  sanguine  hope  that  the  financial  and  polit- 
ical prospects  of  the  country  will  continue  to  improve,  honestly  be- 
lieving, under  the  influence  of  certain  well-devised  practical  modifica- 
tions of  the  Sub-Treasury  and  the  Tariff,  that  the  former  may  be 
enabled  to  operate  with  greater  freedom,  and  the  latter  prove  as  ben- 
eficial to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  government,  as  it  now  is  to 
the  government  alone,  and  through  the  influence  of  such  modifications, 
secure  a  more  perfect  sentiment  of  union,  harmony,  and  the  conserva- 
tive spirit  of  American  nationality,  than  now  exists. 

To  repeal  either,  or  both  these  great  national  measures,  could  not 
fail  to  create  a  bitter  renewal  of  the  old  party  strife.  Such  indiscre- 
tion would  immediately  give  rise  to  a  question  of  principle,  feipied  or 
real,  in  which  expediency  and  truthfulness  are  forgotten,  surrendering 
place  to  passion  and  prejudice,  through  which  the  industrial  portion 
of  the  population,  the  democratic  masses,  are  most  sure,  ultimately,  to 
suff'er.  The  friends  of  the  coming  administration  can  have  no  motive 
to  make  any  changes,  beyond  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary;  such, 
in  fact,  as  those  who  have  lost  fa\or  would,  but  for  a  matter  of  pride, 
be  most  willing  to  concede,  as  essential  ingredients  to  the  perfection 
of  their  own  measures.     There  is  certainly  no  more  important  truth, 
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in  the  every  day  experience  of  the  world,  than  that  constant  vacilla- 
tion in  public  and  private  affairs,  leads  to  inevitable  mischief;  and 
while  acting  with  this  knowledge,  familiar  to  the  humblest  intellect, 
ought  we  not  to  anticipate  that  prudential  considerations  will  dictate 
the  adoption  of  a  course  of  premonitory  tolerance.  If  the  Whigs  will 
submit  themselves  to  be  judged,  by  the  honest  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  will  not  only  have  the  satisfaction  to  merit  respect,  but  they 
will,  by  presenting  such  evidences  of  moderation  and  integrity,  create 
in  the  public  mind  a  high  sense  of  propriety,  which  must  and  will  ex- 
ercise a  future  salutary  controlling  influence.  They  will  then  discover 
what  is  very  little  unerdstood,  that  while  the  American  people  often 
improvidently  and  illy  bestow  their  confidence,  there  still  preponde- 
rates the  great  preserving  talisman  of  the  nation — its  universal  good 
sense — the  sober  second  thought.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  boastful 
remark,  that  we  are  above  and  entirely  independent  of  foreign  opin- 
ion ;  but,  with  all  due  deference  to  such  bigotry,  I  would  respectfully 
suggest,  as  due  to  our  national  importance  and  moral  influence  among 
the  mighty  political  family,  that  we  should  cultivate  a  love  of  good 
fellowship,  a  longing  desire  to  be  distinguished  for  the  most  scrupulous 
probity,  persevering  consistency,  and  enlarged  views  of  political  econ- 
omy. If  such  should  be  our  prominent  national  sentiments,  we  shall 
have  created  a  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  fully  competent  to  test  the 
relative  value  of  theories,  when  compared  with  the  established  evi- 
dences of  -practical  experience.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  vicissitudes 
which  attend  our  legislative  councils,  the  rapid  revolutions  of  politi- 
cal life,  and  the  absolute  disregard  which  has  been  exhibited  for  con- 
stitutional law  and  organization,  we  can  easily  foresee  the  prospec- 
tive necessity  for  the  introduction  of  some  radical  change  in  our  legis- 
lation. To  say  that  members  of  Congress  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  to  their  constituents,  or  that  they  willingly  neglect  to  per- 
form their  duties,  would  be  to  censure  without  reason,  but  that  the 
country  has  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  waste  of  valuable  time,  all 
will  admit,  which,  when  lost,  estimated  on  the  dogma  of  Grecian  wis- 
dom, is  the  most  expensive  extravagance. 

To  what  end,  and  for  what  purpose,  should  we  get  rid  of  the  sub- 
treasury  ?  It  has,  thus  far,  with  all  its  faults  and  trials,  done  its  duty 
faithfully.  The  country  has  passed  through  an  unexpected  war,  in- 
volving an  immense  expenditure  of  treasure,  without  wavering ;  and 
with  similar  soundness  in  the  movements  of  our  monetary  affairs,  we 
have  with  perfect  regularity  and  calmness  preserved  ourselves  through 
a  period  of  great  speculative  excitement.  In  my  judgment,  had  we 
been  deprived  of  the  controlling  interference  of  this  power,  a  wild 
scene  of  ruinous  extravagance  would  have  been  exhibited,  which,  like 
the  mania  of  1839,  would  have  terminated  in  general  and  disgraceful 
bankruptcy.  The  system  has  acted  conservatively,  through  the  natu- 
ral force  of  its  inherent  power  to  check  expansion.  The  importation 
of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  the  price  of  our  breadstuffs,  would  have 
inflated  the  currency  to  such  an  extent,  had  the  banks  been  at  liberty, 
that,  by  this  time,  we  should  either  have  failed  to  perform  our  contracts, 
or  have  returned  to  Europe  double  the  amount  of  specie  we  extracted. 
The  sub-treasury  kept  down  the  value  of  foreign  merchandise  to  specie 
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prices;  and  in  the  ratio  of  its  influence,  in  regulating  our  home  mar- 
ket, were  our  merchants  enabled,  those,  at  least,  who  were  moderate 
in  their  expectations,  to  make  fair  and  profitable  voyages. 

Notwithstanding  the  gold  fever  of  California,  while  it  draws  from 
the  Atlantic  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  population,  and  brings 
to  our  shores,  in  anticipation  of  large  profits,  the  rich  products  of  for- 
eign industry,  we  nevertheless  see  and  feel  that  there  is  in  active  ope- 
ration a  restraining  and  restricting  supervision.  If  the  consumption 
does  not  meet  the  supply,  the  depository  becomes  plethoric,  and  in  the 
ratio  of  its  extra  collections,  restrains  the  paper  issues  to  the  criterion 
of  a  limited  metalic  basis.  We  either  take  the  goods  at  a  sacrifice, 
stopping  importations,  or  reshipments  must  follow  on  account  of  their 
owners.  This  check  is  constant  and  immediate  ;  its  accumulations 
cannot  be  concealed  or  disguised  ;  there  can  be  no  deception  or  eva- 
sion ;  and  should  the  banks  disregard  its  salutary  admonitions,  they 
would  soon  find  their  solvency  in  imminent  danger. 

If  the  head  of  the  treasiry  should  be  authorized  to  check  freely  on 
the  deposits,  to  discharge  the  indebtedness  of  the  government,  or  to 
transfer  credits,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  department,  the  sub- 
treasury  system  would  be  relieved  of  an  important  embarrassment ; 
and,  if  to  this  Srhould  be  added  the  issue  of  certificates  of  deposit  to 
the  public  creditors,  or  the  admission  of  transferable  credits,  on  the 
books  of  the  sub-treasuries,  every  facility  would  then  be  afforded,  in 
accommodation  of  the  legitimate  business  of  commerce.  In  these  sim- 
ple modifications,  there  would  be  no  material  increase  in  the  volume 
of  circulation,  while  the  specie,  in  deposit  with  the  government,  would 
be  more  advantageously  and  conveniently  represented  ;  and  being  so 
relieved,  the  substantial  objections  to  the  system  would  be  essentially 
removed. 

In  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  the  state  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes has  been  considered  a  fair  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the 
bullion  market;  but  with  what  propriety  this  has  proved  a  reliable 
criterion,  we  can  only  judge  or  form  an  estimate  by  the  many,  and  ap- 
parently unforseen,  repetitions  of  fiscal  panics.  This  dependence  on 
the  current  of  exchanges  has  ever  proved  fallacious.  When  they  are 
.supposed  to  be  favorable,  they  lead  to  immediate  bank  expansions; 
and  when,  running  counter  or  adverse,  the  mercantile  public  become 
immediately  alarmed,  then  each  individual  and  monied  institution  acts 
on  the  exclusive  principle  of  self-protection. 

The  influx  into  the  sub-treasury  not  only  gives  timely  warning,  but 
materially  operates  to  produce  a  healthful  state.  If  the  importations 
be  excessive,  the  deposit  increases,  and  the  banks,  losing  their  specie, 
have  necessarily,  from  prudential  considerations,  to  curtail  their  dis- 
counts ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  strictiveness,  prices  fall,  and 
remittances  become  limited.  Though  the  rate  of  .the  exchanges  may 
decline,  through  the  pressure,  still,  remittances  are  made  with  reference 
to  the  stringency. 

The  Tariff. — If  we  may  judge  from  the  reluctance  with  which 
this  subject  is  approached,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  there 
exists  an  important  diff'erence  of  opinion,  among  the  members  of  both 
parties,  how  far  it  is  expedient  to  interfere  with  its  operations.     It  is 
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certain,  since  the  free  trade  doctrines  have  been  in  practice,  that  the 
public  revenues  have  increased,  and  it  is  equally  true,  the  commerce 
of  the  country  has  been  materially  expanded.  If  these  are  the  real 
signs  of  prosperity,  there  can  be  no  cause  to  complain  ;  and  while  the 
foreign  exchanges  evince  a  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  they  would 
seem  to  be  substantial.  In  thus  stating  the  case,  the  apparent  eviden- 
ces are  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1846  ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  since  it  has  been  in  full  experiment,  many  of  our  most  valuable 
domestic  enterprises  have  become  embarrassed.  There  is  also  this 
further  fact,  in  favor  of  our  present  experience,  that  almost  every  ship- 
ment made  to  the  United  States,  is  extremely  profitable,  especially 
those  from  France  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  been  realized,  that 
the  fear  of  any  change  in  our  policy  is  the  daily  subject  of  solicitude 
to  the  official  representatives  of  that  country. 

In  order  to  be  entitled  to  a  wish,  on  our  part,  for  a  continuance  of 
this  peculiar  and  extraordinary  state  of  our  foreign  commerce,  we  ought 
to  be  satisfied  that  there  exists  a  perfect  reciprocity.  It  is  not  enough 
that  those  who  are  immediately  engaged  in  the  business  of  importation, 
are  making  successful  speculations.  We  must  look  further,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  aggregate  is  beneficial  to  the 
whole.  The  history  of  Portugal  shows  that  a  similar  commercial  era 
existed,  when  large  fortunes  were  amassed,  by  British  merchants,  during 
a  period  of  thirty  years,  from  1697  to  1726,  when  upward  of  $500,- 
000,000  of  gold  were  withdrawn  ;  and  in  1754,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  whole  am.ount  of  specie  did  not  exceed  $4,500,000,  the  cele- 
brated Duke  of  Pombal  perceived  the  necessity  of  extending  protec- 
tion, and,  as  a  medium  of  relief,  created  mercantile  corporations,  with 
manufacturing  privileges.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  may  be  our  ap- 
proximate condition?  The  immense  amount  of  gold  imported  in 
1846,  increased  by  a  large  demand  for  our  government  stocks,  has 
kept  down  the  exchanges,  and  for  the  present  sustains  this  adverse 
trade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  article  of  American  pro- 
duce is  extremely  depressed,  and  compared  with  the  value  of  1846, 
scarcely  yields  a  moiety.  If  we  were  to  consult  the  treasury  returns, 
we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  our  exports  were  beyond  the  imports  ; 
but,  when  we  reflect  that  the  export  invoices  are  generally  made  high, 
on  which  no  duty  is  paid,  and  that  those  of  importation  are  rated  low, 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  highest  per  centage,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ofiJicial  statistics  are  little  more  than  vague  rep- 
resentations. 

But,  whether  there  be  any  force  in  these  statements  or  not,  one  thing 
is  most  certain,  that  the  price  of  money  is  extravagant,  and  that  most 
of  our  valuable  manufacturing  establishments  are  prostrate.  The 
cotton,  woollen,  and  iron  business  is  in  a  most  lamentable  condition, 
and  in  a  corresponding  manner  are  our  agriculturists,  farmers,  and 
planters  suffering.  In  every  direction,  our  operatives  want  employ- 
ment, and  mining  has  ceased  to  be  remunerative.  These  are  facts 
which  cannot  be  questioned.  They  are  matters  of  general  know- 
ledge, such  as  speak  without  equivocation,  and  prove  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  flattering  theory  of  free  trade,  experience  will  bring  us 
down  to  practical  results. 
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It  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  state  of  commerce,  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1842;  because,  by  so  doing,  we  shall  dis- 
cover our  foreign  trade  to  have  been  precisely  the  counterpart  of  that 
which  is  now  officially  esteemed  an  extraordinary  state  of  prosperity. 
If  Congress  and  the  community  would  take  counsel  by  the  past,  the 
evil  day  might  be  avoided ;  but,  if  they  do  not,  I  venture  to  predict 
that  we  will  soon  perceive  symptoms  of  distrust. 

Notwithstanding  the  millions  which  have  been  expended  in  the 
erection  of  iron  works,  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  there  exists  but 
one  unfinished  contract  for  railroad  bars,  which  contract  is  strictly  en- 
forced because  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  American  manufacture. 
In  excuse  for  this  disregard  of  our  home  industry,  we  have  the  stale 
apology  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  placed  on  the  consumer; 
but,  when  we  examine  into  the  practical  beauties  of  this  theory,  every 
individual  might  say  that  he  would  not  pay  taxes,  because  he  required 
110  government.  In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity, as  independent  of  the  individual,  it  is  but  necessary  to  remark, 
that  the  sum  paid  for  a  ton  of  domestic  iron,  is  the  aggregate  compen- 
sation of  a  great  variety  of  labor.  In  order  to  produce  this  ton,  we 
employ  miners  of  ore  and  coal,  the  yield  of  our  own  soil,  and  through 
the  whole  progress  of  completion,  American  labor  and  capital  are 
sustained ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  neglect  this  cardinal  in- 
terest, the  joint  product  of  almost  every  industrial  pursuit,  we  be- 
come the  patronizers  of  foreign  labor,  capital,  and  enterprise,  to  the 
exclusion  of  our  own. 

Through  this  long  letter,  you  will  perceive  that  I  hold  to  no  ultra 
points.  Abstractions,  in  my  judgment,  very  wisely  lead  to  investi- 
gation, but,  in  practice,  they  never  can  stand  without  the  support  of 
auxiliary  assistance.  So  with  moral  and  political  associations  ;  the 
doctrines  of  socialism,  universal  love,  and  common  property,  have  no 
reality  as  the  elements  of  strength,  combination,  and  prosperity.  I 
am,  however,  a  substantial  believer  in  the  effective  preservative  policy 
of  the  sub-treasury;  and  I  would  look  to  the  advent  of  a  national 
paper  currency,  based  on  the  hypothecation  of  stocks,  as  the  certain 
road  to  ruin. 

I  will  now  finish  with  a  suggestion,  perhaps  as  novel  as  in  the  on- 
set it  will  be  unpopular  ;  but,  being  practical  and  of  easy  execution, 
it  may  merit  the  most  serious  consideration.  I  thus  venture  to  deliver 
my  views  for  what  they  are  worth,  under  a  full  sense  of  the  delicate 
obligation  we  all  and  individually  owe  to  each  other  and  to  the  coun- 
try, not  to  interfere  with  subjects  and  controversies  purely  sectional, 
unless  there  exists  a  reasonable  prospect  of  rendering  an  efficient 
service,  private  or  public.  It  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  slavery 
question,  to  which  I  allude,  has  assumed  a  shape  and  interest  at  home 
and  abroad,  which  calls  on  every  one,  associated  with  the  excitement, 
maturely  to  weigh  and  deliberate,  not  only  the  motive  with  which  he 
acts,  but  what  is  to  be  the  probable  result.  To  take  any  other  view 
of  this  peculiarly  embarrassing  matter,  would  evince  a  predetermined 
disposition  to  seek  the  end,  heedless  of  the  consequences.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  evince  any  regard  for  the  true  principles  of  philan- 
throphy,  to  press  forward  an  event,  either  through  the  desire  to  indulge 
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.  the  kindest  feelings,  or  to  advance  some  plausible  political  assump- 
tion, where  the  issue  may  lead  to  the  most  indescribable  atrocities ; 
nnd  to  such  an  extent  may  this  mischief  propel  itself,  that  those  who 
are  now  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about,  may,  in  turn,  become  the 
avengers  of  scenes  of  the  most  savage  barbarity.  I  will  press  this 
phase  of  the  subject  no  further,  leaving  to  the  good  common  sense  of 
those  who  feel  a  conservative  disposition  to  measure  and  reflect  on 
the  whole  matter  with  humanity,  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  and  recip- 
rocal fellowship. 

It  is  probable  that  those  who  are  most  urgent  in  precipitating  abo- 
lition,  would  risk  throwing  the  country  into  a  civil,  and  with  its  inev- 
itable attendant,  a  servile  war,  to  gratify  a  morbid  propensity  to  inter- 
fere with  interests  which  do  not  immediately,  or,  at  least,  do  not  di- 
rectly affect  them,  and  of  the  nost  insidious  and  dangerous  of  these 
disturbing  elements  we  may  rank  the  recent  political  crusade,  the- 
sudden  and  extraordinary  revelation  of  the  obligatory  duties  of  a  sec- 
tional free  soil  patriotism.  I  have  been  through  the  south,  and  visited 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  observing  with  solicitude  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  colored  population,  and  in  addition  to  these  opportunities  for 
inquiry,  I  have  sought,  with  much  assiduity,  every  means  of  acquiring 
information,  as  to  the  effect  and  influence  of  emancipation  in  the 
West  Indies.  I  may  be  mistaken  ;  I  may  have  formed  a  wrong  esti- 
mate ;  but  my  uniform  conviction  has  been,  that  a  state  of  depend- 
ence and  reliance  on  the  forecast  and  providence  of  white  supervision 
is  essential  and  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  blacks.  I  know  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  general  conclusion ;  but  they  are  like  the  dark 
spots  on  the  sun,  they  do  not  invalidate  the  material  truth.  There 
are,  however,  exceptional  practices  among  the  blacks,  but  even  these 
are  not  universal,  which  might  and  ought  to  be  restrained,  but  which 
can  only  be  eradicated  through  the  superior  social  influence  of  their, 
more  fortunate  neighbors. 

In  the  West  Indies,  where  emancipation  has  been  proclaimed  with 
the  loud  and  clarion  voice  of  liberty,  those  who  work  are  most  in- 
differently compensated,  irregularly  employed,  their  families  entirely 
dependent  on  the  pittant  remuneration  received  for  their  industry ; 
while  those  who  seek  service,  but  to  satisfy  the  immediate  wants  of 
nature,  live  in  a  state  of  the  most  wretched  indigence.  To  such  an 
extent  was  the  universality  of  indolence  and  improvidence  in  the  fa- 
vored and  wealthy  island  of  Jamaica,  that  it  become  necessary  to  im- 
port, at  the  public  expense,  as  apprenticed  labor,  the  re-captured  ne- 
groes on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  even  this  extraordinary  means  of 
acquiring  agricultural  substitutes  has  proved  a  complete  failure.  The 
islaml  of  Jamaica,  like  almost  every  other  similarly  free,  has  fallen 
from  the  highest  state  of  prosperity  into  the  most  serious  embarrass- 
ments. What  is  the  situation  of  the  anomalous  republic  of  Saint 
Domingo,  but  a  spurious  experiment  at  civilization.  The  government 
is  a  despotism,  and  the  people  nothing  better  than  the  vassals  of 
power ;  and  the  experiment  here,  of  civil  liberty,  was  ushered  in 
through  the  most  diabolical  exhibitions  of  fiendish  atrocity.  If  there 
was  a  crime  unknown  to  revolutionary  France,  St.  Domingo  could 
have  furnished  the  illustration.      Men,  women   and  children  wero 
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abused,  polluted,  and  sacrificed  ;  and  there  are  those  who  sought  the 
United  States,  in  such  wretchedness,  as  an  asylum,  who  cannot  recall 
to  their  recollections  the  dangers  they  passed  without  shedding  a  sad 
and  melancholy  tear  on  the  prospects  of  those  who  may  be  similarly 
exposed. 

As  an  aggregate,  the  southern  slaves  are  in  a  much  more  contented 
state,  subject  to  fewer  wants,  solicitudes,  and  privations,  than  popula- 
tions claiming  to  be  civilized.  The  serf  subjects  of  northern  Europe 
are  sold  with  the  soil,  bound  with  it,  through  curbs  and  difficulties 
they  have  neither  the  knowledge  or  presentiment  to  appreciate.  If, 
for  argument,  it  should  be  admitted  that  slavery  were  abolished,  and 
this  without  reprodi  cing  the  calamitous  results  which  have  attended 
corresponding  experiments,  is  it  not  morally  certain  that  the  most  en- 
terprising and  capable  would  seek  employment  where  the  tariff  of 
labor  is  best  understood,  and  then  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Would 
it  not  terminate  in  producing  a  perfect  derangement  of  the  remunera- 
tive resources  of  well  regulated  industry  ?  To  the  southern  emigrant 
it  would  be  ruinous  ;  and  to  those  who  are  left  behind,  having  lost  an 
owners'  care  and  their  natural  dependence,  the  change  would  not  be 
less  disastrous.  The  Utopianism  of  the  prevailing  philanthropy  would 
soon  find  a  novel  field  of  distress  for  their  sympathy,  when  political 
ambition  would  rail  against  those  who  have  produced  the  issues  of 
abolition  as  the  worst  enemies  of  the  country. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  subject  in  another  phase.  Let  us  see 
whether  there  may  not  be  some  pecuniary  and  political  considerations 
worthy  the  souud,  deliberate  attention  of  statesmen  and  men  of  busi- 
ness. Is  it  not  true,  that  to  the  confederation  we  are  indebted  for  the 
independent  power  and  influence  we  possess?  and  if  so,  has  not  this 
desirable  and  enviable  state  been  produced  through  the  combined  in- 
dustry, productions,  and  enterprise  of  each  and  every  section  of  the 
United  States?  There  are  none  who  will  dispute  these  positions, 
while  there  may  be  some  who  will  doubt  that  the  great  substratum  of 
our  prosperity,  political,  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing 
is  essentially  the  fruit  of  southern  climes  and  from  southern  labor.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  devoted  patriotism  with  which  the  Union  has 
been  held  together,  what  would  have  become  of  the  north,  deprived 
of  the  rich  resources  of  the  south  ?  It  was  worth  a  high  bid  from 
Great  Britain  to  effect  a  severance  of  the  confederation,  and  but  for 
her  short-sighted  policy  she  would  have  extended  an  insidious  liberali- 
ty to  the  southern  planter,  instead  of  indulgence  to  the  eastern  States 
during  the  last  war.  To  the  wealth  we  have  accumulated  from  the 
European  consumption  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  do  we  owe  our 
general  prosperity  ;  and  but  for  these  great  staple  commodities,  our 
power  over  the  wants  of  the  transatlantic  labor  would  dwindle  down 
to  a  mere  rivalry.  Take  away  from  your  "control  the  incidental  rule 
you  possess  over  the  industrial  pursuits  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  free 
trade  doctrines  would  be  limited  to  partial  favoritism. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  our  connection  is  an  exclusively  one- 
sided affair.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  that  we  are  reciprocally  and 
intimately  dependent  on  each  other,  that  we  could  not  separate  with- 
out mutual  injury,  nor  could  we  exist  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
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eeparate  governments.  The  issue  of  such  an  effort  would  be  fatal, 
and  after  a  long,  painful,  protracted  collision,  we  might  come  together 
without  sympathy,  with  the  loss  of  character,  and  our  best  interests 
prostrate. 

In  this  view  of  this  most  serious  matter,  the  proposition  I  now  make 
would,  I  foresee,  lead  to  those  gradual  changes  and'  ameliorations 
which  we  all  must  desire,  and  with  mutual  compromise  and  concession 
should  endeavor  to  produce.  In  several  sections  of  the  country, 
emancipation  is  anxiously  desired  ;  and,  but  for  the  interference  of 
rude  interposition,  it  would  have  been  long  since  effected.  It  would 
be  encouraged  in  those  portions  of  the  country  where  white  labor 
could  be  safely  and  advantageously  introduced.  The  north  should 
look  well  to  the  result ;  there  is  a  powerful  difficulty  to  be  encoun- 
tered;  the  intelligent  philanthropist  of  the  south  could  feel  justified 
in  throwing  black  labor  on  itt  own  resources,  in  collision  and  in 
connection  with  the  more  skilful  and  provident  industry  of  the  white. 
The  colonization  society,  in  despite  of  its  best  efforts,  and  the  liberal 
patronage  of  the  public,  meriting  the  respect  of  the  highest  feelings 
of  humanity,  is,  nevertheless,  impotent,  as  a  grand  source  of  relief, 
while,  through  the  appliances  of  its  organization,  it  may  be  enabled 
to  render  the  most  beneficial  services;  but  of  this  there  may  be  some 
doubt,  as  it  may  be  apprehended  that  Liberia  is  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
proper  scene  of  action. 

Based  on  their  expectations  of  rendering  a  great  national  service  in 
the  settlement  of  free  blacks,  let  Congress  establish  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment on  the  Pacific,  located  in  some  genial  climate,  where  the  soil 
is  easily  cultivated,  limiting  and  restraining  the  emigrant  population 
to  the  locality  selected  ;  we  should  then  have  an  accessible  and  prac- 
tical, an  attractive  and  convenient  theatre  for  colonization.  The  en- 
terprise of  the  country  bids  fair  to  afford  a  rapid  and  easy  intercom- 
munication, which  would  convey  thousands  at  less  expense  and  dan- 
ger than  hundreds  now  cost.  It  is  needless  to  talk  of  the  growing 
prosperity  of  Liberia,  the  civilizing  influence  on  the  native  African. 
It  is  but  a  drop  ot  comfort  to  our  necessities  ;  and  addicted  to  idleness 
and'improvidence,  the  African  brood,  in  its  native  aboriginal  home, 
is  unsusceptible  of  exertion.* 

To  the  Pacific  emigration  would  flock.     Those  who  parted  from  the 

*  Although  we  approve  of  the  suggestion  respecting  the  colonization  of  the  free 
blacks  on  this  continent,  yet  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  territory  embraced  within 
our  present  limits,  can  be  permanently  appropriated  to  that  purpose;  it  is  all 
susceptible  of  being  inhabited  by  the  white  race,  and  no  human  law  could  protect 
the  negroes  in  its  possession  against  the  laws  of  nature.  Their  home  is  under  the 
burning  sun  of  the  tropics — establish  them  there  in  moderately  fair  circumstances, 
and  the  white  race  will  no  longer  encroach  upon  them.  Their  establishment  in 
that  region,  as  a  civilized  people,  is  necessary  to  the  full  and  complete  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  entire  continent,  and  this  event  is  not  less  certain  in  our  opin- 
ion than  the  laws  of  nature.  When  the  proper  time  arrives  we  shall  doubtless  be 
able  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  some  of  the  governments  of  Central 
America  for  their  migration  thither.  Indeed  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  now 
any  inhibition  to  the  emigration  of  blacks  to  that  region,  and  we  believe  that  they 
are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  white  race,  both  political 
and  social. — [Editous. 
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land  of  their  nativity  would  not  feel  that  they  were  breaking  the 
strong  ties  of  relationship,  nor  the  hope,  the  pleasurable  hope,  of  re- 
union on  the  territorial  soil  of  the  country  of  their  adoption.  In  thus 
raising  a  colony  of  our  colored  population  on  our  western  shores,  we 
should  soon  find  that  the  expense  of  the  establishment  would  be  fully 
remunerated ;  while,  in  so  doing,  we  could  in  sound  and  wise  policy 
declare  Liberia  free,  abandoning  it  to  the  fate  consequent  on  its  inde- 
pendence. We  require  no  foreign  settlements ;  tliey  always  produce 
trouble;  and,  independent  of  their  extravagance,  they  assume  certain 
national  j)Ositions  tending  to  create  embarrassments  with  foreign 
powers.  Respectfully  yours, 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 


ART.  v.— SCOTTISH  AGRICULTURE. 


BT  G.  B.  DAVIDSON,  OF  ILLINOIS. 


The  design  of  the  writer — the  land,  how  owned — how  divided  and  leased — average  rent  per  acre — 
expenses  over  and  above  rent — changing  from  small  to  large  farms  tends  to  reduce  the  price 
of  labor — social  condition  of  agricultural  laborers — mode  of  farming — rotation  of  crops — kind 
of  crops— time  of  ploughing — cleansing  and  manuring. 

In  giving  an  outline  of  the  Scottish  system  of  farming,  our  object  is 
not  to  lay  down  a  plan  for  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley — we 
do  not  propose  to  call  upon  the  American  to  imitate  the  Scotch  agri- 
culturalist. Our  object  is  to  invite  the  American  farmer,  and  Ameri- 
can citizens  generally,  to  investigate  and  apprehend  the  causes  why 
land  is  of  more  value  in  Scotland  than  it  is  in  Missouri,  or  any  of  the 
western  States;  and  having  discovered  the  reason,  to  inquire  whether 
the  msBans  are  attainable,  whereby  cultivated  land  in  this  country  can 
be  enhanced  to  the  value  of  land  in  Great  Britain.  In  what  we  are 
to  submit,  therefore,  for  the  consideration  of  the  readers  of  the  "Wes- 
tern JouRN4L,"  we  shall  first  show  how  the  land  holders  dispose  of 
the  land,  or  what  relation  the  people  generally,  sustain  to  the  soil  ; 
and  secondly,  the  mode  of  culture  ;  observing,  in  what  we  have  to  say, 
the  utniost  possible  regard  lo  brevity. 

The  land  in  Scotland  is  not  owned  by  the  farmer ;  it  is  all  in  the 
hands  of  what  is  called  the  aristocracy — or  the  gentlemen  and  7ioble- 
meti — known  as  lairds,  dukes,  earls,  lords,  &c.,  &c.  Some  own  only 
small  quantities,  and  some  have  incomes  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.  These  landlords  divide  their  estates  into 
farms  of  from  twenty  to  five  hundred  acres,  and  lease  for  a  term  of 
years,  (generally  nineteen,)  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  system  of 
leasing  is  admirably  calculated  to  raise  the  rent  to  the  very  highest 
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point.  The  farms  to  be  leased  are  advertised  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  day  appointed  to  receive  offers,  when  the  factors,  and  sometimes 
the  landlords  also,  receive  in  great  secrecy  the  propositions  of  the 
several  applicants.  No  one  knows  what  another  bids  ;  consequently, 
the  fear  of  being  unsuccessful,  prompts  the  applicant  to  make  a  high 
offer;  and  a  few  short  years  not  unfrequently  reveals  the  miserable 
effects  of  the  system — the  successful  competitor,  on  these  occasions, 
often  ending  in  bankruptcy.  The  rent,  of  course,  varies,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  other  internal  circumstances  ;  but  we  have 
yet  to  learn  of  land  being  rented  at  less  than  live  dollars  per  acre  per 
annum.  And  we  wish  the  American  farmer  could  see  the  barren  moors 
and  bleak  mountain  leases,  for  every  acre  of  which  five  dollars  is  an- 
nually paid.  Good  land  near  a  city,  will  readily  rent  for  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre  yearly ;  and  some  patches,  for  horti- 
cultural purposes,  will  even  rent  as  high  as  one  hundred  dollars.  We 
should  suppose  a  fair  average  estimate  of  the  yearly  rent  of  each  acre 
of  cultivated  land  in  Scotland,  to  be  about  fifteen  dollars.  This  is 
exclusive  of  land  in,  and  attached  to  cities,  which,  of  course,  is  much 
more  valuable. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  per  acre,  the  tenant  has  to  pay  from  eight 
to  twelve  per  cent  ©n  the  capital  expended  on  houses,  also,  on  all 
fencing  done  by  the  landlord  ;  and  moreover,  if  such  property  depre- 
ciate in  value,  either  by  accident  or  natural  decay,  the  tenant  is  bound, 
at  the  end  of  his  lease,  to  make  good  the  deficiency  to  the  landlord. 

Formerly,  say  in  the  days  of  our  old  grandmothers,  a  great  part  of 
the  land  in  Scotland  was  divided  and  sub-divided  into  small  *  crofts,' 
of  a  few  acres  ;  consequently,  there  was  very  little  hiring  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  except  by  the  landlords  themselves,  and  their  factors. 
But  of  late  years  the  landlords  have  adopted  an  entirely  different  pol- 
icy. They  have  almost  done  away  with  the  numerous  small  farms  or 
crofts,  and  as  much  as  possible,  laid  out  their  estates  into  farms  of 
large  size  ;  so  that  a  man  must  be  able  to  command  considerable  cap- 
ital before  he  can  become  a  tenant;  in  order  to  procure  cattle  and 
things  necessary  to  carry  on  his  business.  The  up-rooting  of  those 
small  farms,  as  a  natural  consequence,  threw  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple out  of  homes,  and  also  out  of  employment.  And  where  could 
they  be  found  ?  For  the  former,  they  must  go  to  the  village  ;  and  for  the 
latter,  they  must  look  to  the  landlord's  tenant,  who  must  necessarily 
employ  help  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  farm  he  occupies.  The 
number  required  in  this  way,  however,  is  far  short  of  the  supply,  and 
consequently,  receive  but  little  remuneration.  The  farmer's  expenses,, 
in  this  particular,  is  but  a  mere  item.  The  very  best  hands  can  be  had 
at  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  sterling,  a  year;  and  frequently  not  more- 
than  eight  and  nine  is  paid.  Females  can  be  employed  for  much  less, 
say  at  an  average  of  three  pounds  ten  shillings,  a  year;  and  for  many- 
purposes,  such  as  hoeing,  making  hay,  &c.,they  are  considered  almost 
equal  to  a  man. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  add,  that  the- 
social  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborers  is  far  from  enviable. 
There  is  no  time  for  amusement  or  mental  culture ;  but  toil  on  from 
day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to  year.     In  fact,  as  a 
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general  thing,  the  farmer,  in  his  own  sphere,  is  more  of  a  despot  than 
the  landlord.  Oa  many  farms,  the  servants  are  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  house  in  which  the  farmer  resides.  They  live  in  what  is  called  a 
"  bothey,"  a  small  place,  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  and  receive  aa 
board  seventeen  and  a  half  pounds  oatmeal  per  week,  and  one  pint 
of  milk  per  day.  This  is  the  allowance  for  a  man — women  and  boys 
one-fourth  less. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  pretty 
correct  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Scotch  farmer  ;  and  no 
doubt  many  will  ask,  how  is  he  able  to  pay  ?  At  any  rate,  they  may 
suppose  that,  after  paying  such  a  high  rent,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
farm,  and  dispose  of  his  produce  according  to  his  own  notion.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  landlords  have  made  certain  regulations, 
and  procured  the  enactment  of  certain  laws,  restricting  the  sphere  of 
the  farmer's  operations  to  certain  modes,  and  within  certain  limits. 
In  some  instances  neither  hay,  straw,  turnips  nor  fodder  of  any  de- 
scription, is  allowed  to  be  removed  from  the  farm  which  yielded  it ; 
and  in  no  case  are  such  articles  allowed  to  be  removed  from  one  land- 
lord's estate  to  another,  unless  manure  to  a  corresponding  amount  is 
purchased,  and  applied  to  the  farm  from  which  such  articles  are  re- 
moved. Besides,  the  farmer  must  only  sow  a  limited  number  of  crops 
in  a  piece  of  ground,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  tenant,  towards 
the  end  of  his  lease,  from  exhausting  the  soil,  by  neglecting  to  manure 
and  excess  of  cropping — a  most  salutary  provision. 

Let  us  now  attend  a  little  to  the  particular  mode  of  farming — a 
mode,  it  will  be  observed,  which  not  only  enables  the  occupant  of  a 
farm  to  pay  a  heavy  rent,  but  by  which  the  land  is  kept  in  good  health 
and  condition,  and  not  suffered  to  depreciate  in  value,  or  fail  in  pro- 
ductiveness. 

Farms  are  divided  into  five,  six,  or  seven  equal  divisions,  called 
shifts,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land — a  farm  of  rich  soil  being 
divided  into  five  only,  while  one  of  poor  soil  is  divided  into  seven. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  rich  soil  can  stand  more  cropping,  while  the 
poor  soil  requires  more  time  to  rest  in  meadow,  or  what,  in  Scotland, 
is  called  "lea;"  the  former  having  but  one  year  in  five,  the  latter 
three  years  in  seven.  By  noticing  the  rotation  of  crops,  this  will  ap- 
pear more  obvious.  A  farm  of  five  shifts  has  one  shift  in  meadow, 
one  in  green  crop,  and  three  in  small  grain,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c. 
A  farm  of  six  shifts,  has  also  three  shifts  in  grain,  and  one  in  green 
crop,  but  two  shifts  in  meadow ;  while  the  farm  of  seven  shifts  has 
atili  the  same  number  of  shifts  under  crop,  but  three  shifts  in  meadow. 
The  order  of  faruaing  is  to  plough  up  a  shi(t  of  meadow  every  year; 
consequently,  on  a  farm  of  five  shifts,  the  meadow  is  ploughed  up  when 
a  year  old  ;  and  where  there  are  six  shifts,  it  is  ploughed  up  when  two 
years,  and  where  seven  shifts,  when  three  years  old. 

The  first  business  which  engages  the  farmer,  after  liarvest  is  finished, 
is  to  plough  his  meadow,  so  that  the  winter  frosts  may  act  upon  the 
mould.  Experience  has  proved  that  ploughing  meadow,  before  the 
winter  set  in,  not  only  uniformly  produces  a  more  abundant  crop,  but 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier ;  which  is  a  matter  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  that  country.     Where  land  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  mea- 
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dow  is  generally  manured  previous  to  ploughing;  but,  where  the  soil 
is  rich,  it  is  not  necessary  to  manure  meadow,  except  for  a  wheat  crop. 
This,  however,  is  seldom  the  case,  as  wheat  is  generally  the  last  crop 
when  the  land  is  put  into  meadow.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  as  there  are  many  places  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  to  pro- 
duce wheat.  Oats  is  generally  the  first  crop  after  meadow.  The  se- 
cond is  partly  oats,  partly  rye,  partly  peas  and  beans,  and  partly  bar- 
ley, according  to  the  notion  of  the  farmer.  Some  may  onl)'  sow  one 
or  two  of  those  articles,  and  some  will  sow  a  little  of  every  one.  If 
barley  should  be  decided  on  as  the  second  year's  crop,  the  land  must 
first  be  well  manured;  otherwise,  the  crop  would  not  be  worth  har- 
vesting. We  may  add,  that  the  land  is  ploughed  about  two  inches 
deeper  for  the  second  crop  than  for  the  first. 

When  two  crops  of  grain  are  thus  taken,  the  land  must  undergo  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  manuring;  and,  when  this  is  done,  nothingbut 
a  green  crop,  as  it  is  called,  can  be  raised.  Green  crop  consists  of  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  and  beans,  if  planted  in  drills,  so  as  to-  admit  of  hoe- 
ing. We  shall  describe,  particularly,  the  process  of  cleaning  and 
manuring,  as  it  is  the  most  important  of  Scottish  agriculture. 

The  land,  as  we  have  said,  bears  two  grain  crops  after  being  broke 
up  out  of  meadow.  The  piece  of  ground  to  be  cleaned  is  then  ploughed 
as  soon  as  convenient  after  harvest.  It  is  ploughed  very  deep,  from 
ten  to  twelve  inches ;  but,  where  land  has  a  cold,  unproductive  bot- 
tom, a  subsoil  plough  is  used,  in  which  case,  the  top  furrow  is  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  inches  deep.  In  this  state  the  ground  remains 
till  spring,  when  it  is  again  ploughed  cross-ways,  well  harrowed,  and 
the  weeds  all  gathered  off.  This  done,  it  is  once  more  ploughed  and 
harrawed  ;  and,  if  any  weeds  should  remain,  they  are  again  gathered 
off.  If  any  clods  should  remain  after  this  process,  the  ground  is  rolled 
with  a  heavy  stone  roller,  till  no  clod  is  left  unbroken.*  It  is  next 
formed  into  drills  of  about  thirty  inches  wide.  In  the  hollow  thus 
formed  between  the  drills  the  manure  is  deposited;  and,  if  the  crop  is 
to  be  potatoes,  the  seed  potatoes  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  manure, 
and  then  covered  over  with  earth. 

This  is  done  by  splitting  the  drills  first  formed,  and  forming  the 
drills  right  over  the  manure.  If  turnips  is  to  be  the  crop,  the  manure 
is  covered  in  the  same  manner — the  seed  is  then  sown  on  the  top  of 
the  drill  with  a  machine  made  on  purpose ;  consisting  of  two  light 
wooden  rollers,  the  one  for  leveling  the  top  of  the  drill,  the  other  for 
closing  the  groove  made  by  the  cutters  for  the  reception  of  the  seed. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  till  the  plants  come  up,  when  the  ground 
is  harrowed  between  the  drills,  with  a  harrowmadeon  purposs,  called 
a  drill  harrow,  which  uproots  every  thing  coming  in  its  way.  After 
harrowing,  hoeing  commences;  the  superabundant  plants  are  all  cut 
out ;  not  a  particle  of  any  growth  is  overlooked  ;  every  weed  and 
blade  of  grass  is  cut  down.  This  process  is  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  as  the  case  may  require  ;  when  a  little  before  harvest,  the  tur- 
nip operations  are  finished  by  furrowing  up  the  earth  to  the  roots. 
This  last  process,  however,  is  not  necessary  where  land  is  dry ;  but 

♦Meadow  is  ploughed  six  inches  deep. 
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in  wet  land  it  is  indispensable.  The  Scotch  farmer  has  more  expense, 
more  labor,  ^and  more  trouble  every  way,  to  raise  turnips,  than  any 
other  crop  he  puts  in  the  ground.  This,  then,  jve  may  call  the  t/iird 
crop  after  meadow,  and  if  the  farmer  should  not  desire  such  a  crop, 
or  only  part  of  a  shift  in  such  a  crop,  the  remainder  of  the  shift  must 
be  fallowed, 

A  farmer  who  raises  wheat,  generally  sows  it  after  green  crop  ;  the 
ground  being  well  manured  end  free  of  weeds.  As  soon  as  the  pota- 
toe  crop  is  dug  up,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and  the  fall  wheat  sown.  If 
more  land  is  required  for  wheat  than  the  patch  occupied  with  pota- 
toes, the  turnips  are  removed  and  put  in  pits  for  winter  use.  What  is 
jiot  sown  in  this  way,  of  the  green  crop  shift,  and  in  places  where  no 
wheat  is  raised,  is  sown  in  the  spring  with  barley  or  oats,  as  tho 
case  znay  be.  This  is  the  fotcrtk  and  last  crop  after  meadow.  Grass 
-and  clove-r  are  now  sown,  and  the  following  year  it  rests  from  the 
ploughs 

Such  is  the  ord-er  of  rotation  sacred  to  the  Scottish  agriculturalist. 
.Inour  next,  we  shall  notice  the  various  kinds  of  manure  in  use — the 
price,  preparation  and  application ;  together  with  a  few  remarks  oa 
^tock  raising,  ^c,  &c. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRT. 

The  following  is  the  eleventh  number  of  a  series  of  exeellent  artt- 
*cles  on  agricultural  chemistry,  which  have  appeared  in  the  American 
Agriculturalist,  over  the  name  of  J.  M'Kinstry,  of  Greenport,  Colum- 
T^ia  county,  N.  Y.  The  subjects  treated  in  this  number  are,  doubtless, 
familiar  to  all  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  Liebeg, 
•Johnson,  and  others  ;  but  as  we  imagine  that  many  of  our  readers  have 
hitherto  taken  little  interest  in  agricultural  chemistry,  we  publish  the 
article  with  a  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  calling  their  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  pleasing  departments  of  natural  science.  We 
liave  designed  writing  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject,  but  have 
hitherto  been  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  little  interest  which  the 
farmers  of  the  west  seem  to  take  in  every  thing  connected  with  their 
"pursuit,  except  that  which  relates  directly  to  the  labor  required  to  pro- 
duce an  article,  and  the  price  which  it  will  bring  when  made  ready 
for  market.  We  are  fully  awcre  that  so  long  as  the  rich  virgin  soil 
of  the  west  continues  to  produce  a  redundancy  of  all  the  marketable 
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staples,  it  is  useless  to  talk  with  farmers  about  the  improvement  of/ 
their  soil,  or  their  system  of  agriculture.  But,  still  we  might  reason- 
ably suppose  that  they  would  not  the  less  delight  in  the  science  of 
agricultural  chemistry  and  botany,  as  sources  of  mental  enjoyment. 
Mr.  McKinstry  has  treated  the  subject  throughout  in  a  style  so 
plain  and  familiar,  that  a  child  may  comprehend  it;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  his  essays  will  be  the  means  of  exciting  a  more  general 
interest  in  a  subject  not  less  delightful  than  profitable. — [Editors. 

In  describing  the  various  parts  belonging  to  plants,  it  is  essential, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  easy  and  perfect  comprehension  of  the  subject, 
to  have  the  attention  directed  to  some  particular  member  of  the  great 
vegetable  family,  and  after  becoming  well  acquainted  with  that,  you 
can  easily  apply  the  description  or  character  to  any  other,  as  there  is 
a  remarkable  correspondence  between  them  all.  In  the  largest  plants, 
we  may  expect  to  find  the  different  organs  most  distinctly  developed. 
I  will,  therefore,  select  a  forest  tree  as  the  most  fit  embodiment  of 
those  organs  common  to  nearly  all  vegetables.  In  examining  a  tree, 
three  parts  at  once  present  themselves  for  investigation,  namely,  the 
root,  the  trunk,  and  the  leaf. 

1.  The  Root. — The  office  of  this  is  to  give  the  tree  a  firm  support 
in  the  soil,  to  extract  nutriment  for  its  supply,  and  to  return  to  the 
earth  such  matter  as  has  been  separated  from  the  nutritive  part  of  the 
food.  Roots  absorb  liquids  by  means  of  the  fine,  spongy  texture  of 
their  extremities,  which  act  as  mouths,  and  imbibe  the  moisture  that 
surrounds  them.  I  say  they  absorb  liquids,  for  we  have  no  proof  that 
solid  matter,  although  reduced  to  the  finest  powder,  can  gain  admit- 
tance, nor  that  gases  can  enter  except  when  combined  with  liquids. 
But  all  liquids  are  not  admitted,  for  the  root  seems  to  possess  a  dis- 
criminating power,  which  enables  it  to  reject  such  aliment  as  would 
be  injurious  or  devoid  of  nourishment ;  just  as  animals,  by  their  sense 
of  taste  and  smell,  are  the  roots  enabled  to  distinguish  wholesome 
and  unwholesome  food.  There  are,  I  admit,  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment, for  roots  will  imbibe  brine  and  many  other  liquid  substances, 
not  congenial  to  the  nature  of  plants,  just  as  an  animal  may  be  made 
to  swallow  arsenic  by  mixing  it  with  its  food  ;  but  this  no  more  proves 
that  the  root  has  no  discriminating  power,  (as  some  contend,)  than 
the  fact  that  animals  may  be  made  to  eat  poison  proves  them  to  be 
without  taste  or  smell.  As  brine  and  other  poisonous  solutions  which 
roots  have  been  made  to  absorb,  are  not  common  to  the  soil  where 
they  grow,  it  was  not  necessary  that  nature  should  endow  them  with 
the  power  of  rejecting  such  substances ;  for  she  is  a  good  economist, 
and  does  not  furnish  either  plants  or  animnls  with  such  faculties  as 
are  not  of  general  use.  We  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
define  the  nature  of  this  selecting  power  which  roots  possess,  but  nu- 
merous experiments  have  proved  its  existence. 

I  mentioned  that  the  root  possesses  another  power — that  of  return- 
ing to  the  soil  such  matter  as  is  not  required  by  the  plant.  This  is 
called  the  excretory  power.  Some  writers  on  this  subject  deny  its 
existence,  while  others  not  only  contend  that  roots  have  this  power, 
18 
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but  also  assert  that  the  matter  which  they  return  to  the  soil  is  detri- 
mental to  the  succeeding  crop,  providing  it  be  of  the  same  kind,  though 
not  injurious  to  any  other  kind  of  plant.  This  theory  was  evidently 
formed  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  same  kind  of  produce  does  not 
thrive  when  repeated  for  a  succession  of  years,  or  in  other  words,  to 
account  for  the  advantages  of  rotation.  But,  while  we  admit  that  the 
roots  of  plants  have  an  excretory  power,  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  matter  excreted  has  any  influence 
on  the  succeeding  crop.  I  will  explain  the  advantages  of  rotation  in 
a  subsequent  letter,  and,  I  trust,  on  more  philosophical  principles 
than  any  contained  in  the  above  hypothesis. 

2.  The  Trunk,  or  Stem. — We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the 
stem,  or  trunk.  The  several  parts  belonging  to  this,  with  which  you 
are  familiar,  are  the  bark,  the  wood,  and  the  pith.  The  bark,  or  out- 
er covering,  may  be  easily  separated  into  two  portions — the  outer 
called  the  epidermis,  the  inner,  lying  next  to  the  wood,  the  liber. 
The  sap,  or  juice,  in  its  descent,  flows  through  the  liber,  as  will  be 
presently  described.  The  woody  part  of  the  trunk  is  usually  found 
to  consist  of  two  portions,  differing  in  appearance  ;  the  inner  portion 
is  called  the  heart,  and  is  commonly  of  a  brownish  color ;  the  outer, 
enclosing  this,  is  called  the  sap  wood,  or  alburnum.  The  pith  is  of 
a  spongy  texture,  sometimes  occupying  a  considerable  space  in  the 
centre,  as  in  the  elder,  but  more  frequently  small,  as  in  the  oak,  ma- 
ple, &c. 

You  may  have  observed  in  the  ends  of  logs  sawed  transversely  small 
white  lines,  running  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  or  from  th.e 
pith  to  the  bark,  like  spokes  in  a  wheel.  These  are  called  medullary 
rays.  They  are  composed  of  a  similar  substance  as  the  pith,  and 
seem  to  form  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  pith  and  bark, 
though  for  what  purpose  is  not  known.  Although  these  medullary 
rays  appear  like  mere  lines  running  across  the  end,  they  in  reality 
extend  through  the  whole  length  of  the  trunk,  dividing  both  heart  and 
sap  wood  into  distinct  sections. 

The  parts,  or  divisions  of  the  trunk,  above  described,  are  such  as 
are  apparent  without  minute  observation ;  but  a  closer  inspection 
discloses  small  cells,  or  tubes,  extending  lengthwise  through  the 
trunk,  and  arranged  in  groups,  or  bundles.  Through  these  channels 
the  sap  flows,  passing  in  its  ascent  through  the  tubes  of  the  albur- 
num, and  in  its  descent  through  those  of  the  liber  and  bark.  In  that 
portion  of  the  trunk  called  the  heart,  the  cells  have  become  mostly 
filled  and  closed  with  solid  matter,  so  that  but  little  juice  can  flow 
through  them.  The  heart,  therefore,  is  the  more  firm  and  solid  por- 
tion, and  on  that  account  the  more  valuable  formechanical  purposes* 
where  strength  and  durability  are  required.  In  all  ex-tropical  trees, 
the  palm  family  excepted,  a  new  layer  of  wood  is  formed  every  year 
next  to  the  bark,  which  forms  a  ring  around  the  trunk,  easily  recog- 
nized in  most  trees,  when  cut  or  sawed  across ;  their  age  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  counting  these  rings,  or  layers. 

3.  The  Leaves. — These  are  very  important  organs,  as  they  prepare 
the  juice  for  the  ofiice  it  performs  in  forming  new  wood,  and  thus 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  tree.     Their  office,  in  this  respect,  may 
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be  compared  to  that  of  the  lungs  of  animals,  for  the  lungs  in  like 
manner  prepare  the  blood  for  its  destined  purpose. 

The  leaf  is  connected  both  with  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  the  twig 
to  which  it  is  attached  ;  its  fibres  communicating  with  the  woody  part 
of  its  stem,  while  the  green  part  of  the  leaf  may  be  considered  as  an 
expansion  of  the  bark.  The  tubes,  or  cells,  which  I  have  described 
as  extending  through  the  alburnum  and  liber,  pass  into  the  leaf  and 
diffuse  themselves  through  its  substance.  Now  there  are  two  sets  or 
layers  of  these  vessels,  the  one  spread  along  the  upper,  the  other 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  Those  along  the  upper  surface 
come  from,  and  connect  with,  the  wood  or  alburnum,  and  those  along 
the  lower  surface  connect  in  like  manner  with  the  vessels  belonging 
to  the  bark  or  liber.  The  vessels,  running  through  the  leaf,  commu- 
nicate with  the  air  by  means  of  innumerable  pores,  which  permit  the 
escape  of  vapor,  or  admit  the  entrance  of  carbonic  acid,  as  the  case 
may  require.  It  is  supposed,  (I  know  not  on  what  authority,)  that 
the  office  of  the  pores  on  the  upper  surface  is  to  allow  vapor  to  es- 
cape, while  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  (and  perhaps  other 
gases,)  is  performed  by  the  pores  of  the  lower  surface. 

The   Course  of  the  Sap.—T\\Q  juice,  when  first  absorbed  by  the 
roots,    is  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition.     Its  upward  passage,  as  \ 
have  before  said,  is  through  the  tubes  of  the  sap  wood,  and  these  tubes 
are  connected  with  those  passing  into  the  leaf.     The  sap,  in  its  as- 
.  cent,  is  slightly  changed,  though  not  materially,  until  it  reaches  the 
leaf,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  and  air,  and  reduced  in 
quantity  by  the  evaporation  of  a  part  of  the  water  it  contained.     It 
is. made  thicker  and  somewhat  mucilaginous  or  gummy,  by  parting 
with  a  portion  of  its  water.     Its  chemical  character  is  also  changed 
by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  by  that  of  light ;  carbonic 
acid  is  drawn  from  the  air,  and  it  returns  through  the  liber,  carrying 
with  it  a  large  portion  of  this  gas.     Now,  in  what  manner  the  carbon 
is  separated,  or  how  it  is  that  those  chemical  changes  are  performed, 
by  which   the  materials   contained   in  the  juice  are  converted   into 
wood,   fruit,  or  seed,  I  cannot  inform  you.     Some  may  satisfy  them- 
selves by  saying  these  changes   are  produced  by  a  living  principle 
in  vegetables,  but  this  explanation  is  far  from  being  satisfactory,  and 
leaves  us  in  doubt  and  darkness  as  to   the  nature  of  this  principle, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  acts.     But,  what  causes  the  motion  of 
the  juice?     Why  does  it  rise  contrary  to  the  force  of  gravity?     This 
question  concerning  the  motion  of  juices  in  vegetables,  like  that  of 
the  circulation  of  blood  in  animals,  has  given  rise  to  much  specula- 
tion, and  to  many  theories.     One  method  of  explaining  the  ascent 
of  sap  is,  by  supposing  it  to  be  the  result   of  capillary  attraction  ; 
another,  and  the  one  adopted  byLiebig,  (See  American  Agriculturist, 
vol.  vii,  p.  276,)  is  that  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
produces  a  vacuum,  (an  empty  space,)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tubes, 
which  causes  the  fluid  to  rush  in  from  below,  on  a  principle  similar 
to  the  one  by  which  water  is  forced  upward  in  a  pump  ;  others  again 
have  resorted  to  x\ie  vital  principle,  (a  term  hard  to  define,)  but  there 
are  weighty  objections  to  all  these  theories.     The   one  adopted  by 
Johnston  appears  more  satisfactory,  although  it  must  be  admitted  thali 
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this  rather  ilhcstrates  than  explains  the  fact — ^just  as  the  falling  of  an 
apple  illustrates  without  explaining  the  force  of  gravity.  It  is  as 
follows: — 

Take  a  metallic  tube  open  at  both  ends;  over  one  end  tie  a  piece 
of  bladder,  and  into  the  other  pour  some  water  saturated  with  sugar, 
and  immerse  the  lower  end  (that  over  which  the  bladder  is  tied,)  in 
some  pure  water.  The  water  will  penetrate  the  bladder,  rise  in  the 
tube,  and  run  out  at  the  top,  and  continue  running  out  until  the  water 
within,  and  that  without  the  tube,  contain  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tions of  sugar.  Now  sugar  is  a  common  ingredient  in  the  juices  of 
plants,  and  the  above  experiment  may  be  made  with  several  other 
substances  which  are  found  in  vegetable  juices.  Is  it  not,  then,  highly 
jKobable  that  those  liquids  which  the  roots  of  plants  imbibe,  are  drawn 
up  through  their  small  tubes  on  this  principle  ?  Neither  capillary 
attraction,  nor  the  production  of  a  vacuum  by  evaporation,  nor  the 
indescribable  vital-principle  hypothesis,  will  account  for  the  ascent 
of  the  water  in  the  tube  in  the  above  experiment.  Yet,  while  we  ad- 
mit that  the  chemical  force  by  which  the  water  is  made  to  ascend  in 
the  tube  is  the  principal  one  in  causing  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in  trees, 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  unreasonable  in  supposing  that 
it  may  be  aided  in  plants  by  capillary  attraction,  and  also  by  evapo- 
ration from  the  leaves.  This  indeed  seems  quite  probable  when  we 
consider  that  water  can  only  be  made  to  rise  a  few  feet  in  our  metallic 
tube,  while  in  trees  it  is  sometimes  drawn  upward  of  a  hundred  feet 
or  more. 

In  my  next  letter,  I  will  describe  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  compounds  belonging  to  vegetables.  J.  McKlNSTRY. 

Greenport,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1st,  1849. 


HYBRIDIZATION  AND  CROSS  FECUNDATION  OF  PLANTS. 


FROM   THE    AMERICAN   AGRICUtTURAtlST. 

Hybridization,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  art  or  act  of  obtaining  an 
offspring  or  progeny  between  two  different  species  of  animals  or  plants  ; 
and  cross  fecundation,  or  cross  breeding,  is  the  production  of  a  progeny 
or  race  between  varieties  of  the  species.  It  was  maintained  by  Bufibn, 
Hunter,  and  other  naturalists  of  the  last  century,  and  is  yet  assumecl 
by  many  scientific  men  of  the  present  day,  that  the  hybrid  offspring  or 
progeny  of  two  distinct  species  of  animals  or  plants  is  incapable  of 
begetting  or  reproducing  its  kind;  thus  making  hybridity  the  test  of 
specific  character.  From  this  we  may  infer,  that  the  progeny  of  hybrid 
plants  cannot  produce  seeds  ;  but  that  produced  by  cross  fecundation 
may  be  regarded  as  fertile. 

The  observations  and  experience  of  practical  gardeners  and  ilorists 
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would  seem  to  justify  the  following  maxims,  as  affording  some  guide  to 
the  production  of  new  varieties  or  races: 

1.  The  existence  of  sexes  in  plants  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
as  occurring  in  the  same  flower — in  separate  flowers  on  the  same  plant 
or  tree — as  well  as  in  those  of  trees  distinct  from  one  another. 

2.  Plants  nearly  related,  that  is,  closely  similar  in  the  structure  of 
their  several  parts,  are  those  only  which  will  immediately  impregnate 
with  each  other  ;  but  it  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  say  what  families 
of  plants  may  or  may  not  be  brought  into  fertile  union  through  inter- 
mediate crosses.  Not  long  ago,  the  azalea  and  rhododendron  were 
thought  to  be  incapable  of  such  union  ;  but  this  opinion  is  now  explo- 
ded; for  the  Pontic  rhododendron,  (i?.  ponticum,)  has  been  fecunda- 
ted with  the  pollen  of  the  Chinese  azalea,  (^1.  si>ie?isis,)  and  the  pro- 
geny between  that  evergreen  and  the  last  named  deciduous-leaved 
shrub,  is  the  previously  unknown  phenomenon,  a  yellow  rhododen^ 
dron.  In  like  manner,  the  brassicas,  (cabbages,  turnips,  &c.,)  mix 
freely  with  brassicas  in  all  their  gradations,  as  well  as  the  cucurbitaceae 
(melons,  pumpkins,  gourds,  &c.)  There  are  some  exceptions,  how- 
ever, to  this  rule  ;  for  the  beautiful  pelargonium  and  the  scarlet  gera- 
nium, though  nearly  allied,  according  to  the  classification  of  modern 
botanists,  have  not,  hitherto,  been  able  to  mix.  Again,  the  raspberry 
and  strawberry  are  regarded  as  first  cousins  ;  yet,  after  several  attempts, 
they  have  not  hybridized.  The  gooseberry  and  currant,  too,  are  nearly 
related ;  still  their  alliance  seems  invincible,  though  tried  by  skilful 
hands. 

3.  The  color  of  the  future  blossoms,  (not  of  those  first  hybridized,) 
seems  to  be  most  influenced,  though  not  invariably,  by  the  male  plant, 
if  its  seeds  and  flowers  are  darker  than  those  of  the  female.  Mr. 
Knight  found,  that  when  the  pollen  of  a  colored-blossonied  pea  was 
introduced  into  a  white  one,  the  whole  of  the  future  seeds  were  col- 
ored. But,  when  the  pollen  of  a  white  blossom  was  introduced  to 
the  stigma  of  a  colored  blossom,  the  whole  of  the  future  seeds  were 
not  white.  Captain  Thurtell,  from  lengthened  observation  and  ex- 
periment, also  informs  us,  that  he  has  always  found  the  color  and 
spot  of  the  petals  of  the  pelargonium  to  be  more  influenced  by  the 
male  than  by  the  female  plant.  On  the  contrary,  however,  he  ob- 
served that  the  form  of  the  petals  follows  most  closely  that  of  the 
male  plant. 

4.  Large  stature  and  robustness  of  habit,  according  to  Mr,  Knight, 
are  transmitted  to  the  progeny  by  either  of  the  parent  plants.  There- 
fore, it  does  not  absolutely  matter,  for  obtaining  this  characteristic, 
whether  the  plant,  male  or  female,  be  large ;  but  he  generally  found 
that  the  most  robust  female  plant  produced  the  finest  result.  When 
a  good  fruit  or  culinary  vegetable  is  wanted,  he  recommends  that  the 
largest  seed  from  the  finest  fruit  or  plant,  that  has  ripened  earliest, 
and  most  perfectly,  should  always  be  selected.  In  stone  fruits,  if 
two  kernels  are  in  one  stone,  these  give  birth  to  inferior  plants.  The 
florists  of  the  present  day,  however,  are  opposed  to  Mr.  Knight  in 
their  practice,  as  regards  the  hybridization  or  cross  fecundation  of 
ornamental  flowers  ;  for  they  recommend  the  weakest  plants,  and  those 
that  germinate  last,  where  chastity  of  form  and  beautiful  marking  are 
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required,  to  be  taken  the  greatest  care  of,  as  they  are  sure  to  produce 
the  most  valuable  flowers. 

Mode  of  Obtaining  Varieties. — The  most  successful  mode  of  ob- 
taining good  and  very  distinct  varieties,  is  to  employ  the  pollen  of  a 
male  iiower,  grown  on  another  plant,  from  a  distance,  and  not  that 
bearing  the  female,  or  that  in  which  the  fecundation  is  to  take  place. 
When  the  plants  are  in  flower,  carefully  extract  with  a  pair  of  sharp 
pointed  scissors  the  anthers,  if  any,  from  the  female  flower  from  which 
you  intend  to  produce  seed,  and  also  destroy  all  male  flowers,  or  those 
having  anthers,  of  the  same  species  that  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
before  they  arrive  at  maturity,  or  your  attempts  will  be  of  no  avail ; 
for  nature  will  have  performed  her  part,  and  instead  of  a  hybrid,  you 
will  have  a  natural  progeny.  In  order  further  to  avoid  previous  and 
undesired  impregnation,  the  female  flower  should  be  inclosed  in  a 
case  covered  with  gauze,  and  thus  continued  until  the  process  of  hy- 
bridization is  complete,  to  exclude  insects,  and  the  effects  produced 
by  strong  currents  of  air  before  the  desired  pollen  is  ripe.  Another 
effectual  mode  of  preventing  undesired  impregnation,  is  bringing  the 
female  plant  into  floM^er  a  little  earlier  than  its  congeners,  and  re- 
moving the  anthers  as  directed  above.  For  the  stigma  will  remain 
vigorous,  if  unimpregnated,  for  several  days. 

After  extracting  the  anthers  from  the  flower  you  wish  to  bear  seeds, 
carefully  watch  the  progress  of  the  stigma,  and  as  soon  as  you  find 
it  in  a  condition  lo  receive  the  pollen,  select  the  matured  anthers 
from  a  distance,  and  bring  them  in  gentle  contact  with  the  stigma, 
to  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pollen  will  adhere.  If  a  double 
flower  should  chance  to  have  a  fertile  anther  or  two,  these  should  be 
employed  for  fertilization,  as  the  flowers  of  their  progeny  will  almost 
be  sure  to  be  double.  Although  the  fecundity  of  all  the  seeds  in  one 
seed  vessel  may  be  secured  by  applying  pollen  only  to  one  style,  even 
where  there  are  several,  yet  the  quantity  of  pollen  is  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  indifference.  Koelreuter  found  that  from  fifty  to  sixty  glo- 
bules of  pollen  were  required  to  complete  the  impregnation  of  one 
flower  of  Hybiscus  siriacus;  but  in  Mirabilis  jalapa,  and  M.  longi- 
fblio,  two  or  three  globules  were  enough  ;  and,  in  case  of  pelargoni- 
ums, Captain  Thurtell  says  two  or  three  globules  are  certainly  suf- 
ficient. 

In  the  course  of  the  process,  the  seed  vessel  is  not  altered  in  ap- 
pearance, by  impregnation,  from  that  of  another  plant ;  therefore,  no 
hasty  conclusion  of  failure  is  justified  by  that  want  of  change.  It  is 
easy  to  discern,  however,  whether  the  fecundation  has  been  effected  ; 
for,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  stigmas  soon  wither.  The  stigmas  which 
have  not  received  the  pollen,  remain  for  a  long  time  vigorous  and 
green. 

M.  Haquin,  a  distinguished  horticulturist  at  Liege,  has  impregnated 
flowers  of  the  azalea  with  pollen  kept  six  weeks  ;  and  camellias  with 
pollen  kept  sixty-five  days.  He  gathers  the  stamens  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  anthers,  wraps  them  in  writing  paper,  places  them  in 
a  warm  room  for  a  day,  collects  the  pollen  they  emit,  and  preserves 
it  in  sheet  lead,  in  a  cool  dry  place.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Cross-Lane 
Nursery,  near  Beclale,  states  that  he  found  the  pollen  of  Rhododendron 
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smithii  tigrinum  to  retain  its  fertilizing  power  even  for  twelve  months. 
This  property  of  pollen  was  verified  by  experiment,  in  Persia,  by  the 
elder  Michaux,  as  early  as  the  year  1782,  in  observing  that  the  male 
flowers  of  the  date,  (Phceniz  dactylifera,)  will  keep  during  the  year, 
and  yet  impregnate  the  female.  D.  J.  B. 

New  York,  Feb.  3d,  1849. 


WIRE  FENCES. 
Among  the  many  improvements  in  agricultural  economy,  there  are 
few  that  promise  results  of  more  general  interest  than  wire  fencing. 
They  appear  to  be  growing  into  favor  in  almost  every  part  of  the  coun' 
try,  and  bid  fair  to  supersede  wood  and  live  fences  in  every  part  of  the 
country  where  timber  is  not  very  abundant.  Should  this  mode  of  en- 
closure be  generally  adopted,  it  will  open  a  new  demand  for  iron  that 
"will  be  equal,  perhaps,  to  all  others  in  point  of  quantity.  We  copy 
the  following  article,  describing  the  size,  weight,  and  cost  of  wire  from 
the  American  Agriculturalist : 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Peters'  article  on  wire  fences  in  our 
January  number,  numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  relative  to  the 
size,  weight,  and  cost  of  wire,  where  it  may  be  had,  &c.  &c.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject,  we  have  taken  spe- 
cial pains  to  construct  the  following  table,  which  is  based  on  reliable 
facts,  obtained  from  several  importers  and  wire  dealers  of  this  city: 


Class  of 
wire. 

Diameter  in  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch. 

Weight  per 
lineal  rod. 

Weight  per 
lineal  mile. 

Retail  prices 
per  pound. 

No.  1 

0.32 

4  lbs.  2  oz. 

1321  lbs. 

$0 

09  cts. 

2 

0.30 

3 

"   10  " 

1166 

0 

09    " 

3 

0.27 

2 

"   15  " 

944 

0 

09    " 

4 

0.25 

2 

"     8  " 

809 

0 

09    " 

5 

0.24 

2 

u       5    u 

746 

0 

09    " 

6 

0.22 

1 

"   15  "  • 

627 

0 

09    " 

1 

0.20 

1 

"     9  " 

518 

0 

10    " 

8 

0.18 

1 

<<     4  <( 

419 

0 

10    " 

9 

0.16 

1 

"     0  " 

331 

0 

10    " 

10 

0.15 

0 

u    14    u 

291 

0 

11    " 

11 

0.13 

0 

"   10  " 

219 

0 

11    " 

12 

0.12 

0 

u       9    a 

186 

0 

Hi" 

13 

0.10 

0 

«          Q     U 

159 

0 

12i" 

If  wanted  in  large  quantities,  25  per  cent,  would  be  deducted  from 
the  prices  above.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  wire, 
and  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use  are  liable  to  have  an  inferior  article 
imposed  upon  them.  It  is  .better  that  the  wire  be  galvanized  or  an- 
nealed, as  the  fences  will  endure  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  without 
injury  from  the  weather.  For  galvanizing  the  wire,  or  coating  it  with 
tin,  the  cost  will  be  only  2^  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  usual 
prices. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  OSAGE  ORANGE. 

A  FARMER,  writing  for  the  Louisville  Journal,  says : 

A  tolerably  rich  piece  of  ground  should  be  chosen  for  a  seed-bed  or 
nursery,  which  should  be  well  prepared  by  deep  and  thorough  plough- 
ing and  harrowing. 
■  About  the  middle  of  April  is  the  most  suitable  season  for  planting. 

The  seed  should  be  placed  (not  more  than  two  quarts  together,) 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  in  a  warm  situation.  They  should  soak  for  thirty- 
six  hours,  or  longer,  if  more  than  a  year  old.  The  water  should  then 
be  turned  off,  and  the  seed  remain  in  the  vessel  for  six  or  eight  days, 
and  stirred  once  or  twice  each  day,  to  prevent  fermentation  or  heat- 
ing. They  should  then  be  planted  in  drills  about  one  inch  deep,  and 
as  thick  as  peas  are  usually  planted.  The  rows  should  be  thirty-six 
inches  or  three  feet  apart,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  cultivator. 
In  covering,  it  is  best  to  raise  a  sharp  ridge,  say  one  inch  high,  imme- 
diately over  the  seed.  This  is  done  with  both  hands,  drawing  the  fine 
earth  from  each  side.  This  will  keep  the  seed  in  case  of  dry  weather, 
or,  if  wet,  prevent  the  ground  from  baking  over  them.  The  seed  should 
be  examined  after  a  week,  and,  when  vegetation  commences,  the  ridge 
should  be  brought  to  a  level  with  a  fine  rake.  This  eradicates  any 
young  weeds  that  may  have  started,  leaving  the  ground  clean  and 
mellow. 

If  the  plants  are  well  cultivated  through  the  season,  they  will  ave- 
rage two  feet  high  by  fall. 

In  the  fall,  the  ground  for  the  hedge-row  should  be  ploughed  four 
feet  or  more  wide,  and  again  ploughed  in  the  spring  to  a  depth  of  one 
foot,  and  harrowed.  In  planting,  which  should  be  done  in  March,  or 
as  early  as  the  season  will  admit,  the  roots  should  be  shortened  to  ten 
or  twelve  inches,  and  the  tops  cut  nearly  level  with  the  ground.  It  is 
best  to  plant  them  in  two  rows,  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  twelve  inches 
in  the  rows,  putting  a  plant  opposite  the  middle  of  the  space  in  each 
row.  The  ground  should  be  kept  clean  and  mellow  during  the  season. 
In  the  following  spring,  the  shoots  should  again  be  shortened  to 
within  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  crown  of  each  plant,  and  the  rows 
cultivated  as  before.  After  which,  they  will  require  frequent  shorten- 
ing with  shears  made  for  the  purpose,  to  give  the  proper  form  to  the 
hedge. 

Although  the  Osage  Orange  may  be  propagated  from  the  cuttings 
of  the  roots,  yet  they  will  not  be  found  troublesome  by  sprouting  when 
broken  by  the  plough. 

No  soil  is  better  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  Osage  Orange  hedge, 
than  that  of  the  "Barrens;"  and,  if  properly  managed,  it  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  after  the  fourth  year. 


Changing  the  Bearing  Years  of  Apple  Trbes. — Mr.  R.  Man- 
ning, of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  (than  whom  no  better  authority  need 
be  desired,  as  he  is  at  once  competent  and  truthful,)  states  that,  by 
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cutting  off  all  the  blossoms  from  a»Balclwin  apple  tree,  in  the  spring 
of  its  bearing  year,  he  changed  the  fruitful  year  to  the  following  one, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  w?ifruitful  seasons  have  become  bear- 
ing years,  and  vice  versa. — American  Farmer. 


WESTERN  TOWNS. 


PEORIA,    ILLINOIS. 

The  following  statistics  of  this  interesting  and  thriving -city,  are 
taken  from  the  Peoria  Record,  of  March  5th,  1849,  published  by  S. 
D.  W.  Drown. 

As  is  the  case  in  most  interior  towns,  there  is  no  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  accurate  amount  of  exports  or  imports  at  Peoria  ;  but  the 
publisher  says,  "the  exports  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  dif- 
ferent houses,  may  be  set  down  at  above  half  a  million  of  dollars," 
for  the  year  1848.  A  part  of  this  goes  north,  by  the  canal,  and  part 
south  by  the  Illinois  river.  It  wouhl  be  an  interesting  fact  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  west,  could  we  know  what  portion  of  the  exports  of  Pe- 
oria goes  north,  and  what  south ;  and  we  trust  that  this  fact  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  annual  report  of  the  commerce  of  that  city.  The 
leading  articles  of  export  consists  of  pork,  wheat,  corn,  flour,  whisky, 
lard,  &c.  It  appears  that  there  are  nine  pork  packing  establishments, 
at  which  20,512  hogs  were  prepared  for  market,  besides  1,400  slaugh- 
tered and  packed  by  Mr.  Thomson,  which  were  fatted  at  his  distillery. 

There  were  60  steamboats  employed  in  the  Illinois  trade,  as  high 
up  the  river  as  Peoria,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  9,622,  carpen- 
ter's measure,  and  1,166  arrivals  of  steamboats — an  increase  of  nearly 
300  over  1847,  besides  the  arrival  of  496  canal  boats.  The  naviga- 
tion closed  on  the  11th  December,  1848,  and  opened  from  Peoria  to 
St.  Louis,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1849. 

Of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  publisher  says  : 

"  The  steam  flouring  mills,  distilleries,  and  pork  packing  establish  * 
ment,  give  employment  to  11  coopers'  shops,  employing  in  all  abou*- 
60  hands. 

"  Mr.  Thompson,  at  his  distillery,  pays  out  for  materials  and  labor, 
about  $4,000  annually.  The  past  season  he  consumed  60,000  bushels 
of  corn,  rye  and  barley,  40,000  bushels  of  coal,  fatted  1,400  hogs, 
made  4,700  barrels  whisky,  employing  twelve  hands  in  the  distillery, 
ten  hands  at  coopering,  and  at  six  at  digging  and  hauling  coal. — ex- 
pending about  $500  per  week.  Whisky  principally  sold  at  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago. 

"A.  S.  W.  Goodwin's  candle,  lard  oil  and  soap  factory,  has  not 
quite  come  up  to  last  year's  business,  for  the  reason  of  meeting  with 
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some  opposition  by  individuals  coiTiplaining  to  the  city  authorities,  de* 
daring  his  establishment  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  citizens. 
He  has,  however,  presented  the  following  statement :  Manufactured 
into  candles  33,898  lbs  of  tallow,  into  lard  oil  96,480  lbs  of  lard, 
making  4,020  gallons  of  oil.  Also,  slaughtered  this  winter  for  farmers 
from  the  country,  2,286  hogs  ;  rendered  464  barrels  lard,  and  112  bar- 
rels steam  lard.  He  usually  manufactures  about  40,000  pounds  of 
soap  in  the  spring. 

"  The  past  season  there  was  added  to  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments a  white  marble  grave  stone  manufactory,  by  Messrs.  Kent,  Jew- 
ell &  Co.,  in  which  are  employed  fifteen  hands,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$100  per  week.  The  freight  alone  on  the  marble  slabs  from  the  quarry 
in  Dorsett,  Vt.,  via.  the  lakes  and  canal,  was  $1,265.  Some  as  beau- 
tiful work  is  done  at  this  establishment,  as  can  be  found  any  where 
in  the  eastern  States. 

*'  Wagon  makers,  (we  have  seven  establishments,)  are  extensively 
engaged,  and  especially  at  this  time,  fitting  out  our  "  Pioneer"  and 
"  California  "  companies  of  gold  diggers,  and  this  naturally  gives  good 
employment  to  our  blacksmiths,  of  which  there  are  fifty  or  more. 
Also,  there  are  a  number  of  cabinet,  bedstead  and  chair  factories, 
pretty  extensively  patronized ;  the  bedsteads  disposed  of  the  present 
season,  amounted  to  about  925,  principally  from  the  shops  of  Messrs. 
Kearns  &  Bryner,  and  Fridley  &  Lincoln. 

"  There  are  a  greater  number  of  mechanical  arts  carried  on  in  this, 
than  there  are  in  many  other  cities  of  the  west,  such  as  founderies, 
wood  and  iron  turning,  (we  have  two  or  three  such,)  where  all  kinds 
of  iron  turning  is  done  for  horse  or  steam  power  machinery.  An  ad- 
ditional factory  of  wind  or  fan  mills,  in  which  seven  hands  are  em- 
ployed, has  been  started  within  a  few  months.  There  has  been  man- 
ufactured the  past  season,  at  the  two  old  establishments,  3*75  mills, 
distributed  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  still  the  call  is  for  more. 
They  calculate  treble  that  number  the  coming  season  will  be  made. 

"The  plough  factories  are  still  extensively  patronized.  Messrs. 
Toby  &  Anderson  employ  sixteen  hands  in  their  establishment,  and 
have  turned  out  for  home  and  foreign  markets,  1,600  ploughs.  Peter 
Sweat  &  Co.  employ  nine  hands,  and  have  turned  out  900  ploughs 
the  past  season." 

There  were  erected,  in  1848,  12  frame  and  53  brick  buildings,  be- 
sides two  churches.  The  whole  number  of  stores  and  dwellings  in 
the  city,  is  825.  There  are  nine  churches,  one  Methodist  Episcopal, 
one  Old  School  Presbyterian,  one  Baptist,  one  Congregational,  one 
Protestant  Episcopal,  one  New  Jerusalem,  one  Universalist,  one  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  one  German  Lutheran.  There  is  also  a  society  of 
Campbeliites,  or  Disciples,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  societies. 

The  population  on  the  1st  of  March,  was  5,061,  and  by  the  follow- 
ing table  it  appears  that  the  number  has  more  than  doubled  in  five 
years  and  two  months  : 

The  following  table  will  show  the  population  of  the  city  from  1844 
to  the  present  time,  with  the  increase  in  each  year : 
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Years. 

Under  20. 

Over  20. 

Total.      In 

crease  in  ea 

January  1,  1844, 

805 

814 

1619 

000 

1845, 

972 

962 

1934 

315 

1846, 

1136 

1256 

2392 

458 

1847, 

1522 

1492 

3014 

622 

"          1848, 

2327 

17'52 

4079 

1035 

1849, 

2622 

2439 

5061 

979 

Increase  in  population  for  5  years,  3409 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  statistics  of  Peoria,  is 
the  table  showing  the  place  of  birth  of  the  heads  of  families,  and  the 
unmarried  men  of  age  to  vote.  These  are  valuable  facts,  and  will 
be  quite  as  interesting  many  centuries  hence  as  they  are  at  present; 
and  we  should  be  pleased  if  not  only  all  the  western  towns,  but  the 
States  likewise,  would  make  it  the  duty  of  those  who  take  the  census, 
to  ascertain  the  plaee  of  birth  of  all  their  citizens. 

There  are  in  Peoria  1,261  heads  of  families  and  men  unmarried; 
these  come  from  36  States  and  Kingdoms — about  one-third  are  for- 
eigners— 218  of  the  number  were  born  in  New  York  ;  163  in  Germa- 
ny ;  161  in  Pennsylvania  ;  114  in  Ohio  ;  93  in  Ireland ;  73  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  68  in  Virginia  ;  67  in  England  ;  38  in  Kentucky  ;  34  in  Con- 
necticut; 33  in  Maryland,  and  so  on  through  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union  and  every  nation  in  Europe  ;  only  seven  of  the  whole  num- 
ber being  natives  of  Illinois. 


WESTON,  PLATTE  CITY  AND  PARKVILLE,  FLATTE  COUNTY,  MO. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  enterprising  and  public  spirited  editor  of 
the  Frontier  Journal,  published  at  Weston,  Missouri,  for  the  follow- 
ing account  of  Platte  County  and  its  Towns. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  in  a  western  newspaper  something  else  than 
politics,  and  the  disgusting  accounts  of  moral  delinquency  which 
seem  to  be  so  eagerly  sought  after  by  newspaper  publishers  throughout 
the  land.  Many  of  these  accounts  which  are  copied  perhaps  in  more 
than  a  hundred  newspapers,  relate  to  subjects  that  no  parent  who  has 
the  least  sense  of  propriety  or  delicacy,  could  permit  to  be  discussed 
or  mentioned  in  his  family;  and  yet  they  pay  for  a  newspaper  that 
caters  for  appetites  that  would  degrade  the  inmates  of  the  calaboose. 
Let  parents  reflect  upon  this.  It  is  in  their  power  to  correct  this  scan- 
dal upon  the  moral  taste  of  the  community  if  they  will ;  for  if  a  few 
would  withdraw  their  patronage  and  assign  this  as  the  reason,  such 
publications  would  soon  cease  to  appear  in  the  public  journals.  This 
rebuke  may  appear  out  of  place,  but  in  publishing  the  statistics  of 
Weston  and  other  towns  in  Platte  county,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to 
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notice  the  Frontier  Journal,  and  to  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of 
all  who  wish  information  respecting  the  resources  of  that  which  may 
be  considered  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missis, 
sippi. 

Platte  county  constitutes  the  southern  portion  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Platte  country.  The  Platte  country  derives  its  name  from  the 
Platte  river,  by  which  it  is  traversed  from  north  to  south.  It  was 
added  to  the  State  of  Missouri  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  session  in  the  winter  of  1834- 
'35,  and  subsequently  assented  to  by  Congress. 

Upon  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  Platte  county  was 
speedily  overrun  by  settlers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  With- 
out the  color  of  title  to  their  lands,  but  each  claiming  as  much  as  they 
saw  proper,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  most  unamiable  relations  existed 
among  the  inhabitants. 

The  pre-emption  acts  of  1838,  1840  and  1841,  granted  inchoate 
titles  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
spring  of  1843,  that,  by  the  establishment  of  the  land  office  at  Platts- 
burgh,  the  pre-emptioners  were  able  to  perfect  their  titles  by  entry. 
In  the  course  of  eighteen  months  nearly  all  the  lands  of  the  county 
were  entered.  The  payment  of  nearly  $300,000  by  the  citizens  of  the 
county,  who  were  already  in  an  impoverished  condition,  caused  the 
most  distressing  pecuniary  embarrassment.  The  price  of  every  com- 
modity was  reduced  fully  one  half.  It  required  several  years  to  revive 
from  this  depression  ;  but  the  day  of  prosperity  has  come  at  last,  and 
Platte  is  now  the  second  county  in  the  State  in  point  of  population, 
wealth  and  commercial  importance. 

Weston,  situated  on  the  Missouri  river,  with  a  population,  according 
to  the  late  census,  of  1,309,  is  the  most  important  commercial  town 
in  the  county.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  produce  shipped  from  Weston, 
than  from  any  other  port  on  the  Missouri  river,  It  is  surrounded  by 
one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  land  in  the  world,  and  by  as  industrious, 
intelligent,  and  thriving  a  population  of  farmers  as  the  west  affords. 
Its  business,  formerly  largely  wholesale,  is  now  almost  exclusively 
retail.  Its  prosperity  is,  therefore,  the  more  substantial.  No  com- 
mercial vicissitude  can  deprive  it  of  its  trade  ;  but,  as  the  wealth  of 
the  county  grows,  the  business  of  the  place  must  increase.  About 
$200,000  worth  of  merchandise  is  annually  sold  in  Weston.  Two 
extensive  packing  houses  are  busily  employed  during  the  packing 
season. 

From  this  port,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  produce  of  the  county 
is  principally  shipped. 

Platte  City,  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  county,  is  situated  at  the  falls 
of  Platte  river.  The  court  house  is  a  spacious  building,  erected  at 
the  cost  of  $13,485.  The  lattice  bridge  across  the  Platte  river,  with 
a  single  span  of  100  feet,  and  double  track,  was  built  at  the  cost  of 
$13,404.  The  Platte  river  is  here  precipitated  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
over  a  ledge  of  rock,  affording  abundant  water  power.  A  superior 
flouring  mill  has  lately  been  erected,  and  next  season  a  large  quantity 
of  flour  will  be  sent  to  the  St.  Louis  market. 
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X  arKville  is  situated  on  the  Missouri  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte.  It  is  now  a  small  village,  but  is  fast  improving  and  growing 
into  importance.  Its  situation  commands  the  shipping  business  for 
nearly  one-half  the  county  of  Platte,  as  well  as  parts  of  Clay  and 
Clinton.     New  Market  and  Ridgley  are  small  interior  towns. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  shipments  of  produce  from  the 
county  during  the  year  1848,  distinguishing  the  amounts  shipped  from 
Weston  and  Parkville  respectively. 

Hemp,  tons, 
Wheat,  bushels, 
Bacon,  casks, 
Pork,  barrels, 
Lard,  barrels, 
Lard,  kegs, 
Tobacco,  hhds., 
Peltries, 
Hides, 

Beeswax,  sacks. 
Castor  Beans,  sacks, 
Tallow,  barrels, 
Flaxseed,  sacks, 

In  the  above  table  are  not  included  the  corn,  oats  and  beef  furnish- 
ed Fort  Leavenworth,  the  oxen,  mules  and  horses  sold  to  governmen; 
and  Santa  Fe  traders,  the  produce  of  all  kinds  sold  to  Indians,  the 
beeves  that  have  been  driven  eastward  in  quest  of  a  market,  &c.  All 
included,  we  may  set  down  the  home  value  of  the  produce  of  Platte 
county,  exported  in  1848,  at  $500,000.  Next  season  the  shipments 
of  produce  of  the  county  will  doubtless  be  increased.  Flour  will  be- 
come an  article  of  export,  shipments  of  wheat  will  probably  reach 
50,000  bushels,  and  the  hemp  crop  is  estimated  at  2,200  tons. 


From  Weston. 

Parkville. 

Other  points. 

Total. 

1,577 

280 

55 

1,912 

23,953 

6,574 

1,643 

32,170 

1,070 

68 

60 

1,198 

828 

00 

00 

828 

1,602 

92 

40 

1,734 

83 

34 

GO 

117 

121 

28 

00 

149 

1,840 

80 

GO 

1,920 

943 

106 

50 

1,099 

26 

6 

00 

32 

:ks,       59 

12 

00 

71 

10 

00 

00 

10 

20 

3 

00 

23 
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COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT  IN  184S. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Western  Journal,  we  published  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  annual  coinage  of  the  United  States,  from  1792 
to  1847,  inclusive.  The  following  table,  which  we  take  from  the 
Merchants'  Magazine,  is  abridged  from  the  annual  report  of  R.  M. 
Patterson,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Mint,  recently  communicated  to 
Congress : 
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At  Philadelphia,  in  gold,           -         -  -  $2,780,930 

"  in  silver,           •         -  -  420,050 

"  in  copper,         -         -  -  64,158 


Total,         ....         $3,265,138 
[Number  of  pieces  coined,  8,691,444.] 

The  deposits  for  coinage  amounted  to,  in  gold,  $2,584,460 ;  in  sil- 
ver, $466,732. 

At  New  Orleans,  in  gold,      ....         $358,500 
"  "         in  silver,    ....         1,620,000 


Total,  ....         $1,978,500 

[Number  of  pieces  coined,  3,815,850.] 

The  deposits  for  coinage  amounted  to,  in  gold,  $183,360 ;  in  silver, 
$1,659,774. 

At  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  the  amount  received  during  the  year 
for  coinage,  in  gold,  was  $370,799.  The  coinage  amounted  to  $364,- 
330 — composed  of  half  eagles,  64,472,  quarter  eagles,  16,788. 

At  Dahlonega,  Georgia,  the  amount  received  during  the  year  for 
coinage,  in  gold,  was  $274,473;  amount  coined,  $271,752^ — com- 
posed in  number  of,  half  eagles,  47,465,  quarter  eagles,  13,771. 

The  deposits  at  the  four  mints  during  the  year,  amounted  in  all,  ta 
|5,539,598. 

In  gold, $3,413,092 

*  In  silver, 2,126,506 

The  coinage  amounted  to — 

In  gold, $3,775,512^ 

In  silver, 2,040,050 

In  copper, 64,158 


Total,         ....     $5,879,720^- 


PRICES  OF  BAR  IRON  IN  LIVERPOOL  FROM  1817  TO  1849. 

The  following  statement  of  the  selling  price  of  merchant  bar  iron 
in  Liverpool,  has  been  prepared  with  very  gr«at  care,  and  shows  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  liistory  of  trade. 

On  the  introduction  of  railways  into  general  use,  railway  bars,  at 
first,  commanded  a  price  varying  from  £1  10s.  to  £2  per  ton.  During  a 
few  past  years,  ordinary  rails  have  been  furnished  at  a  shade  only  be- 
low the  quotation  price  of  merchant  bar. 

1817- 


■February, 

PER   TON. 

£S   10 

1818- 

— February, 

PER  TOW. 

12   15 

March, 

9   10 

April, 

11   15 

July, 

10  10 

May. 

11     5 

August, 

12  00 

June, 

10  15 

October, 

13  00 

August, 

10  00 
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September, 

PER  TON. 
11      10 

August, 

PER  TON. 

6  15 

December, 

12  10 

15, 

7     5 

1819- 

-May, 

11   10 

19, 

8  00 

June, 

11  00 

31, 

8  15 

1820- 

-March, 

10  10 

September, 

9  10 

June, 

9  10 

December,. 

9  12 

1821- 

i» 

9  00 

1838- 

—January, 

9  10 

1822- 

{« 

8  10 

December, 

9  15 

1823- 

(C 

8  00 

1839- 

—January, 

10     5 

1824- 

—January, 

8  15 

May, 

10  00 

July, 

9  15 

June, 

9  15 

September, 

10  00 

September,, 

9  10 

October, 

11  00 

1840- 

—January, 

9  00 

(C 

13  10 

December,, 

8  00 

cc 

10  00 

1841- 

—April, 

7  15 

November, 

12  10 

1842- 

—January, 

6  10 

December, 

:13  00 

December, 

5     5 

1825- 

—January, 

14  00 

1843- 

—April, 

5  00 

February, 

15  00 

June, 

4  10 

March, 

14  10 

1844- 

—January, 

4  15 

April, 

14  00 

March, 

4  15 

August, 

13  00 

April, 

5     5 

li 

12  10 

August, 

5  15 

September, 

11  10 

October, 

5   15 

1826- 

—January, 

11  00 

December,, 

5  15 

April, 

10  10 

1845- 

—February, 

8  00 

May, 

9  10 

March, 

10  10 

October, 

10  00 

April, 

9  10 

1827- 

-March, 

9  10 

May, 

9  10 

1828- 

(i 

8  00 

July, 

8  10 

1829- 

_      <t 

V  00 

1846- 

—April, 

9  00 

1830- 

<( 

6  00 

August, 

9  00 

1831- 

_      (( 

6  00 

November,, 

11  00 

1832- 

_      <( 

5  10 

1847- 

—January, 

10  10 

1835- 

-February, 

6     5 

April, 

9  10 

September, 

1  00 

July, 

9  15 

October, 

7  10 

August, 

9     8 

November, 

8  00 

December, 

8     5 

December, 

8     5 

1848- 

—January  4, 

8  00 

1836- 

-January 

10  10 

"       28, 

7  00 

April, 

11   10 

February  25, 

7  15 

July, 

11     5 

March, 

7  00 

October, 

11  00 

April, 

6   15 

November, 

ih  15 

May, 

6     5 

December, 

10  10 

June, 

6  00 

1837- 

-February, 

10     5 

October, 

5   10 

March, 

9  15 

November, 

5     5 

May, 

9  00 

December, 

4  15 

June, 

8  10 

1849- 

-January  15, 

5     5 

July, 

7     5 

' 
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I 
Barring  Brothers  say,  in  their  circular  of  23(1  February,  1849 : 

Iron  continues  in  good  demand,  and  the  makers  are  firm  at  £8  per 
ton  for  common  bar,  and  £5  l5s.  (a)  £6  for  rails,  free  on  board  in 
Wales.  In  Staffordshire,  prices  have  advanced  lOs.  per  ton.  Scotch 
Pig,  on  the  Clyde,  has  been  dealt  in  largely,  from  22s.  to  23s.  per  ton 
for  mixed  numbers ;  and  Gartsherrie  is  held  at  55s. 


IMPORTS  OF  IRON  UNDER  THE  TARIFFS  OF  1842  AND  1846. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  according  to  instructions,  sent  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  return,  showing  the  different  kinds 
and  value  of  articles  of  iron  imported,  and  duties  received,  since  the 
enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : 

Statement  sUoioing  tlie  value  of  iron,  and  mamifactures  of  iron  and  steel  im- 
ported imder  the  tariffs  of  1842  and  1846,  and  the  gross  amount  of  duties 
received  tliereon. 

Value  of  art's        Val.  of  art's  Gross  amount 

paying  ad  val.       paying  spe-  Total  of  duties 

From —  duties.  citic  duties.        imports.  received. 

1st  Oct. '42,  to  June  30, '43,     $7.34,737  $1,161,121  $1,903,858  $902,054  84 

For yearendingjune30,'44,  2,782,137  2,445,365  5,227,502  2,477,342  35 

"     "        "           "         '45,  4,169,745  4,125,121  8,294,866  3,672,141  66 

"     "        "           "         '46,  4,069,829  3,750,590  7,820,428  2,868,787  65 

Julyl,'46,toNov.  30, '46,    1,796,428  1,315,397  3,111,825  1,050,579  56 


Total,     13,552,876  12,805,603  26,358,479  10,970,906  00 

UNDER  THE  TARIFF  OF    1846. 

Val.  of  art's  pay's  Total  Gross  amount  of 

ad  val.  duties.  imports.  duties  received. 

From  Dec.  1,  1846,  to  June  30, '47,    $5,669,427      $5,069,427    $1,690,51140 
For  the  year  ending  June,  1848,  12,526,854       12,726,854      3,736,223  20 


Total,  $18,196,281     $18,196,281     $5,426,734  60 


IMPORTS  OF  COAL  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

TJNDEH    THE    TAHIFFS    OF    1842    AND    184G. 

The  following  is  a  statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of 
coal  imported  under  the  tariffs  of  1842  and  1846,  together  with  the 
amount  of  duty  which  accrued  on  the  same,  prepared  in  obedience  to 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  14th  December, 
1848: 


Tons. 

Value. 

From  Oct.  1,  1842,  to  June  30, 

'43, 

41,163'. 

$i](j,;ii2 

Year  ending  June  30,  1844, 

87,073 

230,903 

"       "           "            1845, 

85,776 

223,910 

«       "           "            1S4C,, 

15(1.853 

378,597 

From  July  1,  to  Nov.  30,  1840, 

G(\272 

157,630 

Dec.  1,  184(1,  to  June  30, 

1847 

■,  82,749 

213,349 

July  1,  1847,  to  June  30, 

1848, 

190,251 

401,140 

Rate  of  duty 

per  ton. 

Duties. 

$1    75 

$72,035  25 

1    75 

152,377  75 

1    75 

150,108  00 

1   75 

274,492  75 

1    75 

114,226  00 

30  per  ct. 

04,004  70 

" 

138.342  00 

of 


Note. — The  tariff  of  1842  commenced  operating  August  30,  1842,  and  the  tariff 
1846,  December  1,  1S4G. 
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The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports 
from  l82l  to  1848,  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  It  will  be  perceived,  from  this  report,  that  the  excess  of 
imports,  exclusive  of  specie,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th 
June,  amounted  to  $16,787,361.  This  excess,  less  the  balance  against 
this  country,  of  $945,7-i5,  was  made  up  by  the  export  of  specie.  We 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  the  account  stands  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  But  the  amount  of  duties  received  for  the  first  quarter, 
endingon  the  30th  September,  was  $8,991,935  07  ;  more  than  the  quar- 
terly average  of  the  preceding  year. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  exports  of  the  current  year  will  fall 
short  of  the  last :  and  it  is  evident  that,  unless  our  importing  mer- 
chants are  governed  by  a  prudent  forecast,  a  severe  revulsion  must 
ensue. 

The  article  under  the  title  of"  Commercial  Chronicle  and  Review," 
in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  March,  1849,  holds  out  a  most  flat- 
tering prospect  for  the  business  of  the  present  season.  Speaking  of 
England,  the  writer  says:  "American  produce  is  again  selling  freely, 
at  higher  prices,  and  every  element  of  prosperity  is  in  action." 

The  accounts  of  the  English  market,  which  have  reached  us  during 
the  current  year,  are  certainly  the  reverse  of  this.  The  elements  of 
prosperity  may  be  in  action  in  England,  but  we  cannot  believe  that 
this  prosperity  will  increase  the  price  or  demand  for  American  grain 
or  flour. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a  review  of  this  article  at  present. 
But,  the  least  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds upon  assumptions  that  are  fallacious,  and  that  his  views  are 
calculated  to  mislead  those  who  may  be  governed  by  them. 


Statement  of  the  total  impoiis,  and  the  imports  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  specie,  daring  each  fiscal  year,  from  1821  to  1848;  s]ioioing,also, 
the  domestic  and  foreign  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  and  the  tonnage  employed 
during  tlie  same  periods. 
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1821  (to 

1  Sept.  30,) 

$62585724 

$43696405 

$43671894 

$10824429 

$64974382 

1298968 

1822 

do. 

83241541 

66305673 

49874079 

11476022 

7216ni!8t 

1324699 

1823 

do. 

77579267 

51310736 

47155408 

2n70=;35 

74699030 

1336566 

1824 

do. 

80549007 

53846567 

50649500 

18322605 

75986657 

1389163 

1825 

do. 

96310075 

66395722 

66941745 

23793583 

99535388 

1423112 

ly 
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84974477  57652577 

794841163  64901^8 

885:19824  66975505 

74492537  54741571 

70876920  49575099 

103191124  82808110 

101029266  75327688 

lOSlISni  83470067 

126521332  86973147 

149895742  122007974 

189930035  1S8811392 

140989217  113310571 

113717404  86652598 

162092132  145S7C816 

107141519  86250335 

127946177  114776309 

100162087  87996318 

1842  (to  D'icember  31— 

3  manths,        21584599  12431376 

1843  (January  1  to  June 

30—6  months,)     43169200  24862753 

1844  (from  July  1,  1843, 

to  June  30,  1814,)  10S435135  96390548 

1845  (to  June  30,)     117254564  1115599511 

1846  do.         121691797  110048S59 

1847  do.        146515638  116258310 

1848  do.        154977876  127490012 

Tbbasvrt  Dbpartivibnt,  Register's  Office) 


1826 

do. 

1827 

do. 

1828 

do. 

1829 

do. 

1830 

do. 

1831 

do. 

1832 

do. 

1833 

do. 

1834 

do. 

1835 

do. 

1836 

do. 

1837 

do. 

183S 

do. 

1839 

do. 

1840 

do. 

1841 

do. 

1843 

do. 

62449855 
57878117 
49976632 
55087307 
38524873 
59218583 
61726529 
69950856 
80623662 
100159481 
106570942 
94280895 
9556  88 > 
101625533 
111660561 
1' 13636236 
91799242 


20410934 
IH43I830 
14044578 
12347344 
13145857 
130771;  69 
1 9794074 
17577876 
21636553 
14756321 
17767762 
17162232 
9417690 
10626140 
12008371 
8181235 
8078753 


77595323 

82324827 

72264686 

72358671 

73819508 

81310583 

87176943 

90140433 

104336973 

121693577 

128663040 

117419376 

J08486616 

121028416 

1321  85946 

1218518i>3 

104691534 


1534191 

1620603 
174139:S 
1260798 
1191776 
1267847 
1439150 
16C6151 
175S907 
1824940 
1882103 
1896656 
1995640 
2096479 
2180764 
2130744 
2092391 


25895451  1713113  28125493  2174862 

51790903  3426223  60230987  2158603 

99531774  6214053  111200046  2280095 

98455330  7581781  114646606  2417003 

101718042  7865206  1134SS516  2562085 

150574814  6166  139  158648623  2839046 

130203709  79S6806  154032131  3150503 

DANIEL  GRAHAM,  Register. 
Dec.  4,  1843. 


ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  stockholders,  containing  an  interesting  and  highly  satis- 
factory exhibit  of  the  affairs  af  the  Company. 

The  Chief  Engineer  states  in  his  report  for  the  present  year,  that 
all  the  work  upon  the  main  line  of  Canal  is  fully  completed,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  intention  of  the  Board,  except  three  inconsiderable 
items,  the  whole  cost  of  which  is  stated  at  |3,000.  The  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  Canal  and  feeder  was  $1,401,192  '79,  leaving  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  of  the  loan  of  $1,600,000,  advanced  by'the  stock- 
holders to  supply  the  deficiency  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
complete  the  Canal,  the  sum  of  198,808.  The  Canal  was  opened  for 
navigation  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1848,  and  the  first  boat  which 
passed  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  line  arrived  at  Chicago  on  the 
23d  April.  The  number  of  boats  on  the  Canal  registered  and  licensed 
previous  to  the  1st  June,  1848,  was  15  only.  The  whole  number  re- 
gistered at  the  close  of  the  season  was  162.  The  principal  articles 
transported  upon  the  Canal,  in  1848,  were  flour,  pork,  salt,  fish,  su- 
gar, molasses,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  merchandise,  coal,  potatoes,  lumber, 
&c.  The  gross  income  for  that  year  was,  $87,890,  or  |878  per  mile. 
The  Canal  was  closed  by  ice  on  the  night  of  the  29th  November,  ma- 
king, from  the  opening  of  navigation,  a  period  of  224  days.  The  Ca- 
nal revenue  from  tolls  is  estimated  for  1849,  at  $120,000.  The  whole 
amount  of  resources  for  1849  is  estimated  at  $470,382,77  ;  of  probable 
expenses  at  $80,000;  leaving  upwards  of  $400,000,  a  large  portion  of 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  principal  loan  of  $1,600,000. — {Rcjmhlican. 
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RAILWAYS,  NUMBER  OF  MILES,  AND  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal,  of  F'ebruary  24:th,  contains  some 
valuable  and  interesting  statistics  upon  the  subject  of  railroads,  show- 
ing their  present  condition  throughout  the  world.  The  following  table 
is  more  fully  accurate  than  any  before  published  on  the  subject : 

MILES.  COST  PER  MILE.  TOTAL. 

United  States,        -         -         -         6,421  $30,000        $192,630,000 

Canada, 5-1  30,000  1,620,000 

Cuba, 250  28,000  7,000,000 

Total  in  America, 
Great  Britain, 

France,         -  -         - 

Germany,     -  -         - 

Belgium,      .... 
Holland, 

Denmark  and  Holsfein,     - 
Switzerland,  - 
Italy,        .... 
Russia, 

Poland,     .         .         -         - 
Hungary, 

Total  in  Europe, 

Grand  Total,  17,403  $1,244,652,500 

The  above  gives  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year — the  cost  per  mile  of  their  con- 
struction, and  the  aggregate  expenditure.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  these  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  ihree  miles  of  rail- 
road have  been  built  at  an  expense  of  twelve  hundred  and  forty-four 
millions  six  hundred  fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  And  it 
is  asserted,  that  the  roads  now  in  progress,  including  those  which  will 
be  completed  within  the  next  five  years,  will  represent  an  additional 
amount  of  capital  equal  to  the  sums  already  expended  upon  those  that 
are  finished. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  table  only  comprises  roads  finished 
and  in  operation,  while  in  Europe  and  America,  thousands  of  miles 
are  in  progress  of  completion,  and  thousands  of  additional  miles  are 
contemplated  and  boing  projected. 

For  instance,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1847,  the  railways  built  and 
in  progress  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  amounted  to 
twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  miles,  contemplating  a 
capital  of  $1,567,887,000;  and  the  whole  amount  actually  expended 
on  railways,  to  the  end  of  September,  1848,  was  $837,222,000. 

And  in  France,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1846,  the  number  of  miles 
of  railway  in  progress  and  completed,  was  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-one,  requiring  a  capital  of  $416,000,000. 


6,725 

$200,250,009 

4,420 

145,000 

640,900,000 

1,250 

110,000 

137,500,000 

3,370 

50,000 

168,500,000 

495* 

80,900 

39,640,000 

162| 

25,000 

4,062,500 
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40,000 

11,280,000 

78 

50,000 

3,600,000 

162i 

90,000 

14,625,000 

113 

60,000 

6,780,000 

187i 

50,000 

9,375,000 

157 

50,000 

7,850,000 

10,678 

$1,044,402,500 
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In  Russia,  also,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1S4Y  there  were  sixteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  railway  in  progress,  and  are  being  rapidly  built  by  gov- 
ernment, although  only  one  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  are  in  opera- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  above  table. 

And  in  the  United  States,  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  miles  are  in  operation,  while  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  in 
progress  of  completion,  are  comparatively  greater  than  in  the  Europe- 
an countries  above  mentioned. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  actual  operation  in  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  will  appear  from  the  following  table  : 

Maine  lllf  miles;  New  Hampshire  263J;  Vermont  91| ;  Massa- 
chusetts SVej;  Rhode  Island  64^;  Connecticut  270|.  Total  in  New 
England,  1678  miles. 

New  York  1019  miles  ;  New  Jersey  239^  ;  Pennsylvania  720^; 
Delaware  40  ;  Maryland  252 ;  Virginia  406  ;  North  Carolina  255  ;  S. 
Carolina  204  ;  Georgia  602  ;  Florida  26  ;  Alabama  111 ;  Mississippi 
95  ;  Louisiana  50^  ;  Kentucky  28  ;  Illinois  53  ;  Indiana  86  ;  Ohio  294  ; 
Michigan  264.     Grand  Total,  6,421|-  miles. 


ELECTRO  MAGNETISM  AS  A  MOTIVE  POWER. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
presented  by  Mr.  Benton  on  Wednesday  week,  on  the  application  of 
Dr.  Page  for  aid  in  testing  his  new  invention  in  Electro  Magnetism: 

Mr.  Benton,  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  which  was 
referred  the  memorial  of  Prof.  Page,  made  the  following  report: 

"That  the  memorialist  represents  that  he  has  discovered  a  mode  of 
applying  Electro  Magnetic  Power  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  and 
locomotion,  and  as  a  general  substitute  for  the  dangerous  agency  of 
steam;  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  invention  of  this  subject  for 
more  than  twelve  years,  at  great  expense  and  sacrifice ;  that  he  is 
now  able  to  demonstrate  the  availability  of  the  electro  magnetic  power, 
as  a  mechanical  agent,  upon  a  scale  of  magnitude  commensurate  with 
his  limited  means  ;  that  means  larger  than  his  own  would  be  necessary 
to  test  the  availability  of  the  power  in  its  application  to  the  great  pur- 
poses of  useful  navigation  and  locomotion  ;  that  he  deems  his  inven- 
tion worthy  of  national  encouragement,  upon  the  same  principle  that 
encouragement  was  extended  by  Congress  to  Prof.  Morse  for  telegraph- 
ing by  electro-magnetism ;  and  he  prays  that  a  select  committee  may 
be  appointed  to  examine  his  invention,  and  to  witness  his  experiments, 
and  that  an  appropriaton  may  be  made  to  enable  him  to  apply  his  in- 
vention on  a  large  and  useful  scale. 

*'  In  pursuance  to  their  appointment,  the  committee  attended  the  lec- 
tures now  in  course  of  delivery  in  this  city  by  Prof.  Page,  on  electro- 
magnetism,  and  witnessed  his  experiments  in  the  application  of  that 
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power  as  a  mechanical  agent,  and  are  satisfied  that  his  past  success 
with  the  limited  means  justifies  the  expectation  of  farther  success  from 
enlarged  means. 

"  The  power  was  exhibited,  amona;  other  ways,  in  the  suspension  of  a 
mass  of  iron  of  50  pounds,  without  visible  support,  and  in  the  capacity 
of  the  great  electro  magnet  to  sustain  all  the  weiglit  that  can  be  crowded 
upon  it,  consisting  of  masses  of  iron  and  several  persons,  and  believed 
capable  of  sustaining  weight  of  10,000  pounds.  Its  application  was 
exhibited  in  the  propulsion  of  miniature  engines,  and  in  driving  an  en- 
gine of  considerable  power  by  which  boards  are  planed  with  ease 
and  smoothness. 

"  That  the  power  is  great  and  can  be  applied  to  the  useful  purposes 
of  navigation  and  locomotion,  the  committee  see  no  reason  to  doubt. 
The  inquiry  which  rests  upon  their  mind  is  as  to  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  power,  and  whether  it  can  be  produced  at  a  rate  to 
justify  its  common  use  as  a  mechanical  agent.  On  this  point  experi- 
ence can  be  the  only  safe  guide,  and  thus  far  experience  is  favorable. 
Dr.  Page  informs  the  committee  that  he  has  succeeded  in  largely  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  production,  and  expects  to  be  able  to  bring  it  with- 
in the  limits  of  an  economical  power,  especialy  when  the  saving  of  life, 
as  well  as  of  money,  shall  be  comprehended  under  the  idea  of  econo- 
my— safety  being  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  his  invention. 

"jUpon  the  examination  of  the  power  and  applicability  of  Professor 
Page's  invention,  the  committee  deem  it  an  object  of  national  interest, 
that  the  entire  ability  be  completely  tested  ;  and  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dolars  being  deemed  necesary  by  him  for  that  purpose,  they 
recommend  an  appropriation  accordingly,  and  direct  the  chairman  to 
propose  it  as  an  item  in  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill."  The  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


COMPOSITION    ROOFS. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  of  me,  respecting  the  character  and 
value  of  these  roofs,  of  whicli  a  number  have  been  laid  since  their  in- 
troduction here  in  1846.  What  I  have  to  say  is  of  general  import, 
and  will  be  best  stated  in  my  columns. 

The  usual  covering  hitherto,  has  been  shingles,  sheet  iron,  tin,  slate 
and  sheet  copper.  Shingles  make  a  low  priced  roof,  but  they  are  de- 
ficient in  durability,  and  are  not  only  easily  destroyed  by  fire,  but  be- 
come a  means  of  facilitating  the  progress  of  flames  from  house  to  house. 
Tiles  are  expensive — so  is  slate,  with  the  additional  difficulty  that  they 
are  apt  to  become  dangerous  in  time  of  fire  to  those  within  the  reach 
of  the  fragments  into  which  they  explode  under  the  action  of  intense 
heat.  Copper  is  also  very  expensive.  Composition  roofs,  in  their 
first  cost,  are  not  much  higher  than  shingles,  and  taking  durability 
into  view,  are  much  less  expensive. 
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The  composition  is  a  preparation  of  tar  and  sand  upon  paper,  which 
is  fastened  to  the  sheeting  usually  prepared  as  a  basis  for  shingles.^ 
Thick  and  strong  paper  is  first  secured  to  the  board,  and  two  or  three-' 
coats  of  prepared  tar  is  then  spread  on  the   surface.     Sand  or  fine 
gravel  forms  the  final  coat  or  covering. 

Such  a  roof  does  not  leak  even  when  just  made,  and  a  few  months 
serves  to  render  it  perfectly  dry,  and  indestructible  by  fire. 

The  advantages  of  these  roofs  are, 

l.Its  durability.  To  this  no  period  can  be  assigned,  save  that  it 
will  last  as  long  as  the  house  it  covers. 

2.  The  beauty  it  confers  upon  a  roof.  The  least  possible'declivity 
serves  for  such  a  roof,  as  the  water  cannot  penetrate  it  in  the  slightest 
degree.  This  is  a  feature  which  every  one  can  see  and  must  appreci- 
ate. 

3.  Its  efficacy.  Such  a  roof  becomes  so  substantial  that  rain  can- 
not in  the  slightest  degree  penetrate  it. 

4.  Its  indestructibility  by  fire,  which  has  often  been  tested,  and  al- 
ways with  success. 

5.  Not  least  in  the  advantages,  is  the  perfect  foothold  it  affords  in 
the  surface,  as  well  as  in  the  slope.  These  roofs  can  be  walked  over 
in  absolute  safety,  except  when  covered  with  sleet. 

Mann  &  Co.,  whose  office  is  in  the  same  building  with  mine,  put  on 
these  kind  of  roofs  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  which  has  given  every 
satisfaction  to  their  employers.  I  will  only  add  that  their  composition 
roofs  are  now  superceding  all  other  kinds  upon  the  business  buildings 
of  Cincinnati. — CisVs  Advertiser. 


l.ky^S  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

1.  Subscribers,  who  do  not  give  express  notice  to  the  contrary,  are 
considered  as  wishing  to  continue  their  subscription. 

2.  If  subscribers  order  the  discontinuance  of  their  papers,  the  pub- 
lisher may  continue  to  send  them  till  all  arrearages  are  paid. 

3.  If  subscribers  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  their  papers  from  the 
offices  where  they  are  directed,  they  are  held  responsible  till  they 
have  settled  their  bill,  or  ordered  their  paper  to  be  discontinued. 

4.  If  subscribers  remove  to  other  places,  without  informing  the 
publisher,  and  the  paper  is  sent  to  the  former  direction,  they  are  held 
responsible. 

5.  The  courts  have  decided,  that  refusing  to  take  a  paper  or  peri- 
odical from  the  office,  or  removing  and  leaving  it  uncalled  for,  is 
"  prima  facie  "  evidence  of  intentional  fraud. 
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ART.  I.— COMMERCIAL  PROSPECTS  OF  1849. 

In  the  commercial  department  of  the  Western  Journal,  we  have 
hitherto  confined  our  labors  chiefly  to  the  collection  and  statement  of 
facts,  leaving  our  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions  respecting  the 
markets,  domestic  and  foreign.  Nor  should  we  now  have  departed 
from  our  former  course,  but  for  the  opinions  and  assumptions  of  some 
of  our  cotemporaries. 

The  agricultural  staples  of  the  United  States,  and  more  especially 
of  the  west,  are  limited  in  their  production  by  the  demand,  rather  than 
by  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  produce  them  ;  and  hence,  there  is 
a  surplus  continually  pressing  upon  the  market,  which,  like  a  dead 
weisht,  crushes  the  prosperity  of  the  producers,  and  deprives  them  of 
the  principal  inducements  to  agricultural  improvement.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  natural  that  the  attention  of  the  political  economist 
should  be  directed  to  the  means  of  extending  our  commerce — both  at 
home  and  abroad — to  the  end  that  the  energies  of  the  community  may 
be  called  into  more  active  operation.  Upon  a  subject  of  so  much  im- 
portance, and  one  which  requires  a  knowledge  of  so  great  a  variety  of 
facts,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  look  for  a  diversity  of  opinion,  not  only 
in  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  nation,  but  in  regard  to  the  commercial 
prospects  of  the  season  also. 

Having  met  with  an  article  in  the  March  number  of  the  Merchants' 
Magazine,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  agricul- 
turalists as  well  as  the  merchants,  we  should  not  do  justice  to  the 
great  interests  which  we  have  undertaken  to  promote,  without  exam- 
ining the  facts  and  opinions  of  the  writer.  He  admits  that  there  '-'are 
symptoms  of  growing  speculation  in  many  parts  of  the  country,"  and 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  write  an  article  better  calculated 
to  aggravate  these  symptoms,  and  confirm  the  malady  which  they  in- 
dicate. The  writer  is  evidently  of  that  school  of  political  economists 
who  look  to  foreign  commerce  as  the  only  means  of  developing  the 
resources  of  their  own  country,  and  labor  continually  to  fix  the  minds 
of  the  American  agriculturalists  wholly  on  foreign  markets,  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  preventing  them  from  encouraging  the 
enlargement  of  their  own.  But  we  will  give  the  author  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  for  himself,  that  our  readers  may  form  their  own 
20 
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conclusions  respecting  the  correctness  of  his  views.  Having  given  a 
table  showing  the  declining  rates  of  exchange  from  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  to  the  21st  of  February,  1849,  he  proceeds  to  say: 

"  These  falling  rates,  under  the  strength  of  the  demand,  as  indicated 
in  the  above  table  of  exports,  show  how  great  has  been  the  influence 
of  rising  rates  for  cotton  and  produce,  under  increased  exports,  sup- 
ported by  the  improved  demand  for  stocks.  All  these  afford  indica- 
tions of  the  possible  reflux  of  the  precious  metals  towards  the  United 
States,  when  the  bulk  of  the  spring  imports  may  have  been  received. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  wants  of  England,  in  respect  of  bread- 
stuffs,  have  been  very  large,  notwithstanding  that  her  crops  have  been 
good." 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  imports  of  provisions  and  breadstufFs  into 
Great  Britain  were  large  in  1848,  when  compared  with  years  anterior 
to  the  fa^mine  of  1847  ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  abun- 
dance of  money,  and  low  price,  will  occasion  an  increase  of  consump- 
tion ;  but  if  we  examine  the  state  of  our  foreign  commerce  at  the  close 
of  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1848,  and  recollect  that  the 
stock  of  breadstufFs  have  been  gradually  increasing  since  1847,  we 
shall  find  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  the  slightest  probability 
that  a  reflux  of  the  precious  metals  towards  the  United  States  will 
take  place  during  the  present  season,  upon  any  other  ground  than 
that  of  being  invested  in  American  stocks. 

In  eleven  months  ending  6th  December,  1847,  the  consumption  of 
foreign  grain  in  Great  Britain,  exceeded  the  quantity  imported  by 
4,066,892  bushels.  This  excess  was,  of  course,  drawn  from  the  stock 
in  bond  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  But  in  the  eleven  months  end- 
ing December  6th,  1848,  the  quantity  imported  exceeded  the  con- 
sumption by  2,811,994  bushels — flour  and  meal  being  estimated  atthe 
rate  of  2|  bushels  to  the  cwt.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  we  find 
accumulating  stocks,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  towards  the  close 
of  the  winter,  prices  began  to  decline  in  anticipation  of  large  imports 
from  the  north  of  Europe  and  other  countries. 

At  Liverpool  on  the  9th  of  March,  southern  flour  was  quoted  at  25s. 
9d.  to  26s.  Western  canal  at  25s.  to  25s.  6d.  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore 24s.  6d.  to  25s.  3d.  per  barrel,  and  on  the  5th  of  April,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  brought  by  the  Europa,  flour  -was  nominal  at  22s. 
to  23s.  6d.  per  barrel,  the  latter  price  only  obtainable  for  best  Ohio 
brands.  To  authorize  shipments  at  these  rates,  flour  in  New  York 
should  not  cost  the  shipper  more  than  from  $4,25  to  $4,50  per  barrel, 
and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  prices  have  yet  reached  the 
lowest  point,  although  later  accounts  show  a  slight  improvements 
The  low  rates  will  doubtless  check  exportation,  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  notwithstanding  the  large  exportations  of  breadstufFs. 
and  provisions  from  the  United  Slates  in  1848,  we  exported  of  speci& 
and  bullion  $9,481,396  more  than  we  imported,  it  is  fair  to  conclude- 
that,  unless  there  is  a  falling  ofF  in  our  imports,  we  shall  be  under 
the  necessity  of  again  settling  our  balances  by  the  exportation  of 
the  precious  metals  at  the  close  of  the  season,  although  we  may  re- 
ceive importations  of  specie  during  the  spring  months. 
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The  foreign  demand  for  American  stocks,  which  has  been  induced 
by  the  abundance  of  money  and  low  rate  of  interest  in  England,  is  cal- 
culated while  it  lasts,  to  support  our  commerce  ;  but  it  constitutes  a 
feature  which  should  be  observed  with  great  caution,  for  stocks  do 
not,  nor  can  they  ever  constitute  a  permanent  basis  of  trade  between 
nations  ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  large  sales  of  stocks 
can  take  place  to  foreign  capitalists,  without  disturbing  the  natural 
and  legitimate  laws  of  trade.  Every  dollar  of  stocks  sold  to  foreign 
capitalists,  stands  as  a  debt  against  this  country,  and  the  produce  of 
our  labor  must  go  to  pay  the  interest  semi-annually,  and  it  would  be 
better  that  we  should  export  specie  to  settle  balances,  than  to  pay 
them  in  stock  bearing  interest;  for  the  laws  of  trade  would  in  time 
return  to  the  country  the  specie,  and  during  its  absence  it  would  draw 
no  interest. 

We  extract  the  following  paragraph  not  because  of  any  particular 
bearing  which  it  has  upon  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  light  which  it  sheds  on  the  effects  produced  by  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  grain.  The  writer  says,  "The  value  of  the 
exports  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions  from  the  United  States,  as  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  same  articles  delivered  on  the  Hudson  river 
from  the  New  York  canals,  is  officially  given  as  follows: — 

1846.  1847.  1848. 

Evpoit  from  United  States,  --  $27,701,125     $68,701,921     $37,472,751 
Delivered  on  the  Hudson,  ---  30,348,790       50,302,275       33,987,012 

"  These  figures  show  to  how  great  an  extent  a  favorable  export  trade 
swells  the  business  of  the  canals,  and  therefore  promotes  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  whole  agricultural  sections.  Thus  the  able  reports, 
of  the  Commisioner  of  Patents,  Edmund  Burke,  Esq.,  than  whom  no 
gentleman  has  inofficial  station,  been  more  actively  useful,  estimates 
the  wheat  crop  of  1847,  for  the  Union,  at  114,245,500  bushels,  and  the 
crop  does  not  materially  vary  from  year  to  year.  Now  from  the  above 
table,  it  appears  that  this  crop,  at  New  York  prices,  was  worth  $125,- 
685,000,  and  at  the  prices  of  1847,  $171,367,750  ;  an  increase  of  $45,- 
682,750.  The  actual  value  of  the  wheat  and  the  wheat  flour  exported 
in  that  year,  was  $32,183,161  ;  consequently,  had  that  quantity  been 
given  away,  the  farmers  would  have  gained  $13,499,589  by  the  en- 
hanced price  which  the  remainder  sokl  for  at  home,  in  consequence  of 
taking  that  quantity  out  of  market ;  but  a  large  price  was  obtained  for 
it  abroad,  and  the  value  of  the  present  crop,  and  the  general  prosper- 
ity, will  be  sustained  by  the  same  operation." 

We  have  met  with  nothing  for  a  long  time  that  has  puzzled  us  more 
than  the  paragraph  last  quoted.  If  we  understand  the  writer's  prop- 
osition, i^^this  :  That  the  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  which  took 
place  in^»47,  increased  the  money  value  of  the  crop  $45,682,750  ; 
that  the  actual  amount  exported  in  that  year  was  $32,183,161 ;  and 
had  this  quantity  been  given  away,  the  farmers  would  have  gained 
$13,499,589,  by  the  enhanced  price  which  the  remainder  sold  for  at 
home,  in  consequence  of  taking  that  quantity  out  of  the  market.  Now, 
to  sustain  this  proposition,  we  must  suppose  that  the  farmers  sold  the 
entire  crop,  leaving  none  for  bread,  or  for  seeding  their  land  ;  and  fur- 
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thermore,  that  it  was  all  sold  at  New  York  prices.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose, however,  that  the  writer  is  so  ignorant  of  the  economy  of  farming 
as  to  imagine  that  all  the  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  is  sold  by 
the  producers,  or  even  if  it  were,  that  the  farmer  receives  the  price 
which  it  brings  in  New  York.  The  merchant,  the  carrier,  the  ware- 
houseman, and  a  host  of  other  agents,  must  all  be  paid  out  of  the  New 
York  prices  before  the  farmer  can  count  his  gains. 

Thiatagain  accrued  to  the  farmers  by  reason  of  the  enhanced  price 
in  the  home  market,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  to  make  that  gain  amount 
to  $13,499,589,  we  must  consider  them  to  be  gainers  by  seeding 
their  land  and  eating  bread  from  wheat  valued  at  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents,  instead  of  one  dollar  per  bushel.  If  this  be  the  principle  upon 
which  the  writer  estiniates  the  farmer's  gains,  he  has  certainly  made 
a  brilliant  discovery  in  the  science  of  political  economy  ;  and  if  the 
farmers  may  grow  rich  by  an  advance  in  the  price  of  the  seed  they 
sow,  and  the  bread  they  eat,  they  may  cease  to  regret  the  failure  of 
the  alchemists  in  their  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  for  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sow  less  and  discontinue  their  labors  for  a 
season,  and  the  price  of  bread  will  rise  sufficiently  to  make  them  as 
rich  as  their  hearts  can  desire.  But  more  than  this — what  powerful 
inducements  does  this  theory  offer  to  the  exercise  of  that  most  excel- 
lent of  all  the  virtues — charity;  for  in  case  the  crops  should  be  too 
abundant,  the  farmers  have  only  to  give  away  a  portion  to  the  poor  of 
other  countries,  and  grow  rich  by  selling  and  eating  the  residue  !  This 
is  indeed  casting  bread  upon  the  waters  to  some  purpose,  and  fully 
explains  the  meaning  of  Solomon,  who  doubtless  comprehended  the 
practical  operation  of  our  author's  theory,  for  in  his  days  gold  became 
'so  abundant  that  silver  was  nothing  accounted  of — he  made  silver  to 
be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones. 

At  the  close  of  the  paragraph,  we  are  informed  that  notwithstanding 
the  farmers  might  have  been  great  gainers  by  giving  away  132,183,161, 
in  value  of  provisions  and  breadstuff's,  yet  "a  large  price  was 
obtained  for  it  abroad  and  the  value  of  the  present  crop,  and  the 
general  prosperity,  will  be  sustained  by  the  same  operation  ;"  but  as 
prices  have  declined,  and  as  the  people  abroad  do  not  seem  to  en- 
courage the  exportation  of  these  articles,  we  beg  to  suggest  whether  the 
farmers  of  this  country  would  not  act  wisely  in  making  a  large  dona- 
tion to  the  poor  of  Europe,  and  thus  enrich  themselves  at  once  from 
the  home  market,  and  the  enhanced  price  of  their  bread.  Before  dis- 
missing this  paragraph,  we  beg  to  commend  it  to  the  most  profound 
consideration  of  the  farmers,  merchants,  and  politicians  of  the  west, 
for  whose  benefit,  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  written. 

We  extract  the  following  paragraphs,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  commenting  upon  them,  as  to  show  the  spirit  and  ton^^hich  per- 
vades the  entire  article.  fir 

"All  the  elements  of  a  season  of  great  prosperity  continue  to  pre- 
sent themselves.  Money  in  England  is  abundant,  food  at  a  fair  level, 
labor  abundant,  and  prices  of  produce  and  raw  material  comparatively 
low ;  while  stocks  of  goods  as  well  in  England  as  in  the  countries  she 
supplies,  are  by  no  means  large,  and  the  demand  improving  under  con- 
fidence of  continued  peace  and  a  renewed  spirit  of  enterprise.     In  the 
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United  States  the  outstanding  credits  are  perhaps  as  small  as  ever  be- 
fore, when  so  great  an  amount  of  business  is  being  transacted.  Ex- 
changes are  in  favor  of  the  country,  with  every  prospect  of  lucrative 
sales  of  crops  that  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  few  past  years  in 
quantity. 

"The  operation  of  the  California  gold  fever  has  been  to  impart  a 
strong  spirit  of  speculation,  and  to  induce  enterprise  in  all  commercial 
countries  of  a  character  more  bold  than  any  that  has  marked  commer- 
cial operations  of  the  past  few  years." 

********* 

"  American  produce  is  again  selling  freely  at  higher  prices,  and  every 
element  of  prosperity  is  in  action.  The  result  is,  that  in  all  directions 
the  desire  to  extend  bank  credits  is  manifest.  In  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Ohio  paper  schemes  are  being  projected.  In  Pennsylvania  a 
change  in  government  favors  the  renewal  of  those  money  charters 
that  expire  in  a  short  time  ;  and  in  New  York  the  multiplication  of 
banks  under  the  new  law  is  very  rapid.  All  these  are  symptoms  of 
growing  specul ation  ;  but  as  yet  the  ground  is  firm,  the  national  wealth 
great,  and  the  floating  capital  of  the  country  never  greater  than  now. 

"The  latest  accounts  of  commercial  affairs  in  every  department  in 
Great  Britain  show  increasing  activity  and  great  buoyancy.  Cotton 
was  advancing  slowly  but  surely,  and  sales  to  a  large  extent  were 
made  two  weeks  prior  to  the  sailing  of  the  Europa.  Money  continued 
plentiful,  and  first  class  bills  were  readily  discounted  as  low  as  2  per 
cent.  The  demand  for  United  States  six  per  cents  was  increasing 
at  advanced  rates.  Sales  had  been  made  at  107,  and  the  prices  of 
the  State  stocks  were  also  improving;  Pennsylvania  5's  were  once 
more  at  To  in  London." 

We  have  but  one  comment  to  offer  upon  these  extracts,  viz.  that 
in  our  judgment  the  paper  schemes  in  Illinois  and  other  Western 
States,  if  any  such  exist,  have  originated  in  the  scarcity  of  money, 
occasioned  by  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  produce  since  1847,  and  are 
not  induced  hy  the  high  prices  of  produce  and  active  elements  of 
prosperity,  which  the  author  supposes  to  prevail  in  this  region. 

How  far  the  gold  of  California  will  sustain  the  present  prosperous 
condition  of  the  country,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  predict;  but  we  are 
fully  persuaded,  that  unless  the  produce  of  gold  in  that  region  should 
be  considerable,  the  flattering  prospects  indicated  by  the  foregoing 
article,  will  not  be  realized  by  tlie  American  people  during  the 
present  year. 

The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  Great  Britain  will  doubtless  occasion 
an  increase  in  the  imports  and  consumption  of  breadstuffs ;  but  it 
will  be  an  increase  in  quantity  rather  than  in  money  value,  and  will 
consequently  add  but  little  to  our  ability  to  pay  for  increased  import- 
ations from  that  country. 

No  nation  that  relies  upon  foreign  countries  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  bread,  can  prosper  through  an  indefinite  series  of  years,  nor 
can  it  long  sustain  an  independent  position.  For  being  dependant 
upon  others  for  the  primary  element  of  subsistence,  it  would  be  con- 
tinually^ liable  to  have  its  supplies  cut  off  by  wars,  commercial  revui- 
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sions,  and  other  causes  beyond  its  control;  and  would  be  compelled 
in  time  to  yield  to  the  policy  of  those  on  whom  it  relied  for  the  means 
of  existence.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  Great  Britain  will  vol- 
untarily place  herself  in  this  dependant  and  perilous  condition. 

Many  intelligent  and  influential  individuals  entertain  the  opinion 
that  the  farmers  of  the  United  fctates,  can  find  a  market  in  Great 
Britain,  for  all  the  surplus  breadstuff  and  provisions  that  they  can 
produce  ;  and  in  their  zeal  to  establish  this  opinion  in  the  minds  of 
others,  they  overlook  many  important  facts  that  are  calculated  in  their 
nature  to  modify  such  conclusions.  And  this  inordinate  zeal  some- 
times leads  publishers  of  public  journals  into  blunders  so  gross  and 
palpable,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  they  err  through 
ignorance,  accident,  or  design.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  respect 
to  the  following  article,  which  appeared  recently  in  Cist's  Weekly 
Advertiser,  published  at  Cincinnati. 

"There  is  a  class  of  political  economists  who  cannot  conceive  it 
possible  for  us  to  find  a  permanent  market  in  Great  Britain  for  our 
agricultural  products. 

"When  the  immense  export  to  the  old  country  in  1847  occured,  the 
Atlas  put  it  down  to  the  score  of  famine,  and  confidently  predicted 
that  it  could  neither  pay  nor  last. 

"Well  we  have  the  oflicial  table  of  exports — Let  us  compare  the 
two  years. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Product  of  Animals.  1847.  1848. 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  homed  cattle  $1,905,341  $2,434,003 

Butter  and  cheese  1,361, 1G8  1,741,770 

Pork  (pickled)  bacon,  lard,  live  hogs  9,033,872  6,630,842 

Horses  and  mules  195,195  277,349 

Sheep  20,820  29,100 

Wool  57,497  89,400 

$12,538,896  $11,202,534 
Vegetable   Food-  - 

Wheat  2,669,175  6,049,350 

Flour  13,194,109  26,133,811 

Indian  corn  3.837,483  14,395,212 

"     meal  1,807,601  4,301,334 

-Rye  meal  174,576  225,502 

Kye,  oats,  and  small  grain  and  pulse  376,575  1,600,962 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread  610,090  556,266 

Potatoes  86,277  109,062 

Apples  88,944  92,961 

Rice  2,331,824  3,605,896 


$25,187,647  $57,070,326 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  words,  by  way  of  comment,  on  these 
figures.  They  settle  the  question  clearly  and  finally,  that  we  shall 
forever  find  a  permanent  market  for  our  surplus  products  across  the 
Atlantic." 

We  publish  the  entire  article  as  we  find  it,  that  it  may  be  preserved 
as  a  curiosity  in  commercial  statistics.     The  author  has  acquired  con- 
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siderable  reputation  as  a  collector  of  statistics,  and  is  often  referred 
to  as  authority,  and  how  he  could  commit  so  gross  a  blunder  we  can- 
not imagine.  Indeed,  we  presume  that  no  one  but  himself  could 
guess  the  accident  or  motive  that  induced  its  perpetration.  Were  it 
not  for  the  triumphant  manner  in  which  he  declares  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  waste  words,  by  way  of  comment  on  these  figures,  that 
they  settle  the  question  clearly  and  finally,  that  we  shall  forever  find 
a  permanent  market  for  our  surplus  products  across  the  Atlantic,  we 
might  conclude  that  the  tables  had  been  changed  through  a  mistake 
of  the  printer,  but  the  remarks  of  the  Editor  most  evidently  have 
reference  to  the  figures  as  they  stand,  for  a  falling  off  in  the  exports 
of  breadstuff's  and  provisions  from  |68, 272,860  in  1847,  to  $37,726,- 
543  in  1848,  would  not  appear  to  settle  the  question  so  clearly  and 
finally,  that  we  shall  forever  find  a  permanent  market  for  our  surplus 
products  across  the  Atlantic.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  show  that  the  amount  of  breadstufFs  and  provisions  ex- 
ported in  1848,  was  less  by  $30,446,317  than  that  of  1847.  Most 
people  would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  a  falling  off  of  nearly  one-half 
in  one  year  did  not  aff"ord  very  strong  grounds  for  such  confident  pre- 
dictions ;  but  Mr.  Cist  shows  by  his  tables  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  $30,446,317,  when  in  truth  this  is  the  amount  of  decrease  as 
reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Were  his  tables  true,  thera 
would  indeed,  be  some  propriety  in  his  conclusions.  But  the  table, 
when  corrected,  does  not  yet  show  the  true  nature  of  the  decline,  for 
the  falling  off"  was  chiefly  in  the  exports  to  Great  Britain.  We  have 
made  up  the  following  tables  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  show  the  amount  of  provisions  and  breadstufFs  exported 
from  this  country  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
years  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1847  and  1848. 

EXPORTS   OF   PROVISIONS   TO   GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  1847. 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  ....  Value,  $1,269,975 
Pork,  bacon,  hams  and  lard,  ....  3,471,597 
Butter  and  cheese, 1,209,277 


Total  provisions,               -  •                 -              $5,950,849 
Grain. 

Wheat,  bushels,         -              -  2,544,563         -          3,599,949 

Flour,  barrels,         -         -        -  2,457,076         -       15,104,574 

Indian  corn,  do,          -           -  15,536,515          -       13,750,310 

Rye  meal,  do.           ...  5,292          -               34J977 

Rye,  oats,  other  small  grain  and  pulse,              -         -         631,902 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread,              -  -                                ■        164,322 

Potatoes,  bushels,             -  -           3,337           -               2,827 

Rice,  tierces,         -         -               .  48,619        ■          1,222,232 


Total  breadstufFs,  -  .  .  $37,874,075 


Total  of  provisions  and  breadstufFs,         •         ■       $43,824,924 
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EXPORTS  OF  PROVISIONS  AND  BREADSTUFFS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  1848, 

Provisions. 

Beef,  tallow  and  hides,  ■  -  Value,  |806,204 

Pork,  hams,  bacon  and  lard,  >  -  •     5,283,259 

Butter  and  cheese,  ....  821,839 


Total  provisions,         -  .         -  .         .          $6,911,302 
Groin. 

Wheat,  bushels,         -  1,531,989  -       -              $1,938,511 

Flour,  barrels,               -  958,744  -         -            6,119,916 

Indian  corn,  bushels,       -  5,062,210  -         -           3,367,418 

Indian  meal,  barrels,         -  226,100  -         -               729,413 

Rye  meal,  barrels,           -  444  -          -                   1,852 

Rye,  oats  and  other  small  grain  and  pulse,  -  101,204 

Biscuit  and  ship  bread,  -  -              -       80,253 

Potatoes,  bushels,         -  -             43  -           -           -            34 

Rice,  tierces,       -         ■  ■      18,960  ■         ■          -     405,469 


Total  breadstuffs,         ....      $12,744,130 
Total  provisions  and  breadstuffs  in  1848,         -  19,655,432 


From  this  it  appears  that  our  entire  exports  of  provisions  and  bread- 
stuffs  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1848,  was 
$19,655,432,  against  $43,824,924  in  1847,  a  falling  off  of  nearly  125 
per  cent.  ;  and  that  the  exports  of  breadstuffs  alone,  in  1848  was 
only  $12,744,130,  against  $37,874,075  in  1847,  a  falling  off  in  these 
articles  of  nearly  200  per  cent. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  many  important  events,  cal- 
culated to  disturb  the  natural  laws  of  commerce,  have  occurred  since 
the  beginning  of  1846.  Of  these,  the  famine  in  Great  Britain,  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  revolutions  in 
Europe,  are  the  most  prominent.  The  more  immediate  effects  pro- 
duced by  these  causes  are  subsiding,  and  although  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  results  flowing  from  all  these  events  may  in  the  end 
be  favorable  to  our  commerce,  yet  we  may  conclude  that  when  the 
causes  of  agitation  have  ceased,  commerce  will  again  resume  its 
former  channels,  and  not  until  then  can  we  estimate  how  much  we 
have  gained  by  the  events  which  have  taken  place.  The  season  is 
one,  which  in  our  opinion,  requires  more  than  ordinary  caution  on  the 
part  of  both  merchants  and  farmers,  for  if  a  spirit  of  speculation 
should  unfortunately  prevail  throughout  the  country,  a  severe  revul- 
sion must  inevitably  follow. 


ART.  II.— PACIFIC  RAILAVAY  ROUTE  TIIROUGK  MISSOURI. 

Gentlemen  : — With  this  communication  I  send  you  an  interesting 
letter  from  our  friend  W.  R.  Singleton,  Esq.     For  some  little  lime 
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past,  I  have  had  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  a  collection  of  facts, 
in  addition  to  those  already  furnished  to  your  valuable  journal,  rela- 
tive to  the  importance  and  practicability  of  the  contemplated  railway 
to  the  Pacific,  and  the  preferable  route  for  it.  A  portion  of  my  plan 
has  been  to  collect  from  reliable  sources,  as  complete  a  description  of 
the  physical  geography  of  the  country,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pa- 
cific, as  possible,  in  order  to  enable  the  public  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  decide  upon  a  route  for  this  work,  without  the 
necessity  of  expending  time  and  labor  upon  a  topographical  survey  of 
so  extensive  a  region.  I  am  gratified  in  being  enabled  to  say  to  you 
that  every  evidence  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect,  (and  they 
are  numerous,)  confirms  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  previously 
arrived,  an  outline  of  which  was  published  by  you. 

The  route  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  directly  through  the  Great 
South  Pass — thence  by  the  Valley  of  Bear  River  to  the  Soda  Spring — 
thence  directly  west  to  Humboldt's  or  Mary's  River — thence  down  its 
valley  to  the  Si7ik — and  thence  through  the  Salmon  Trout  Pass  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Sacramento,  is  heyond  all  do^iht  the  preferable  route 
for  this  magnificent  work.  At  an  early  period  I  hope  to  lay  before 
the  public  a  mass  of  evidence  upon  this  subject,  which  will  render  the 
conclusion  here  announced  irresistible;  and  in  the  meantime  I  will 
here  add,  in  brief,  the  results  to  which  these  evidences  point : 

1.  A  railroad  cannot  be  constructed  from  Memphis,  or  from  any 
point  south  of  it,  directly  west  to  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe,  because  of 
the  swamps  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  streams  ;  the  Ozark  ranges 
and  the  deep  canons  through  which  all  of  the  streams  south  of  the 
Arkansas  flow. 

2.  A  railroad  cannot  be  constructed  from  any  point  north  of  Mem- 
phis upon  the  Mississippi  south  westwardly  to  the  Passo  del  Norte, 
and  thence  to  the  Pacific,  because  the  canons  of  the  streams  of  New 
Mexico  constitute  a  serious  impediment ;  because  the  route  pursued 
by  Col.  Cook  from  the  Passo  westwards,  lies  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Mexican  territory  ;  because  the  Rio  Gila  is  the  boundary  between 
us  and  Mexico  as  fixed  by  the  late  treaty,  and  because  north  of  that 
stream  there  is  no  valley,  but  the  mountains  press  up  to  its  very  wa- 
ters, presenting  for  miles  together  perpendicular  walls  of  rock. 

3.  A  railroad  cannot  be  constructed  from  the  Mississippi  by  the 
way  of  Santa  Fe  or  its  vicinity,  westward  to  the  Pacific,  either  at  San 
Diego  or  at  Monterey,  because,  first,  the  mule  trail  from  Santa  Fe  to 
San  Angelos,  ascends  and  descends  numerous  mountains,  all  of  which 
constitute  impassable  barriers ;  second,  because  the  streams  west  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  never  flow  through  channels  of  sufficient  width  for 
such  a  purpose,  but  are  interrupted  at  short  intervals  by  narrow  chasms 
or  canones  through  stupendous  masses  of  solid  rock  ;  third,  because 
the  whole  country  from  Santa  Fe  westward  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred miles,  is  one  continued  succession  of  mountain  chains  of  so  pe- 
culiar a  construction  that  they  offer  treble  the  difficulties  to  such  a 
work  as  mountains  of  the  same  elevation  in  other  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent would  offer ;  fourth,  and  because  the  mule  trail  is  the  best  road 
which  as  yet  has  been  discovered,  or  is  likely  to  be  discovered,  and 
this  is. difficult  even  for  mules. 
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4.  A  railroad  cannot  be  carried  through  the  territory  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  north  of  the  Gila,  south  of  the  Great  South  Pass 
and  eastof  the  Wahsatch  chain  of  mountains,  because  this  whole  dis- 
trict consists  of  narrow  vallies  and  ravines,  traversed  in  every  direc- 
tion by  immense  mountain  chains,  compared  to  which  the  Alleghanies 
are  but  gentle  eminences.  It  is  a  volcanic  region  and  the  interior 
forces  have  acted  with  tremendous  power,  throwing  up  huge,  precipi- 
tous, rugged  and  irregular  masses  of  primitive  rock — presenting  every 
where  perpendicular  walls,  deep,  narrow  and  crooked  gorges,  and 
streams  madly  rushing  from  great  elevations.  In  the  late  able  speech 
of  Col.  Benton,  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  presenting  his  bill  for  the 
construction  of  a  National  Road,  that  able  statesmen  quotes  from  Col. 
Fremont  some  descriptions  of  the  three  parks,  which  are  embosomed 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  south  of  the  South  Pass.  Many  persons 
have  inferred  from  this  circumstance  that  Col.  Benton  designed  to 
convey  the  impression  that  a  route  could  be  found  from  the  sources  of 
the  Arkansas  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  I  do  not  so  understand 
him.  I  only  understand  him  as  fixing  upon  St.  Louis  and  Francisco 
Bay  as  the  proper  termini  for  the  road — as  asserting  that  enough  is 
already  known  to  enable  us  to  decide  upon  the  proper  route — as  for- 
bearing even  to  say  that  he  believes  a  railway  can  be  made  at  all,  and 
as  objecting  to  all  private  schemes  for  its  construction,  and  insisting 
upon  its  being  undertaken  as  a  great  national  work. 

I  agree  with  Col.  Benton,  in  believing  that  we  have  already  an 
abundant  treasure  of  facts,  from  which  we  can  indicate  the  true  line 
for  the  railway,  and  that  no  farther  surveys  are  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  I  go  farther  than  he  does  in  pointing  out  the  line  for  the 
work,  and  asserting  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  it  cannot  he  con- 
structed upon  any  other  line  ;  and  I  desire  that  this  prediction  shall 
be  inserted  in  your  journal,  that  I  may  incur  the  responsibility  if  found 
mistaken,  and  reap  whatever  of  credit  may  be  due,  if  found  correct. 
My  confidence  is  founded  upon  a  careful  examination  of  all  which 
has  been  published  bearing  upon  this  subject;  upon  a  variety  of  evi- 
dences which  I  have  collected  from  men  familiar  with  western  geog- 
raphy, by  correspondence  and  personal  witnesses ;  and  from  some 
personal  observation.  I  go  farther  than  our  distinguished  Senator  in 
firmly  believing  that  a  railway  can  be  constructed  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Bay  of  Francisco,  not  only  without  serious  difficulty,  but 
with  even  less  of  topographical  impediment  than  can  be  found  upon 
any  railway  at  present  in  use  within  the  States.  I  have  seen  no 
objection  deserving  a  moment's  consideration,  save  that  of  snow  ; 
and  this  objection  may  be  easily  and  readily  obviated.  We  have  but 
to  elevate  the  rails  three  feet,  and  it  is  impossible  that  snow  can  prove 
a  serious  impediment. 

There  is  another  controlling  reason  why  the  route  which  I  have 
indicated  should  be  preferred  to  all  others.  All  of  us  agree  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  vast  importance,  considering  our  relations  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Pacific,  that  a  branch  line  should  be  constructed  from  some  point 
upon  the  Columbia  River,  to  intersect  this  great  railway  at  some 
point  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  necessity  has  been  antici- 
pated by  Col.  Benton,  and  a  provision  inserted  in  his  bill  to  meet  it. 
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If  the  road  be  taken  south  of  the  South  Pass,  it  will  prove  extremely 
difficult,  and  I  think  impossible  to  intersect  it  by  a  branch  from  Ore- 
gon, west  of  the  mountains.  If  the  route,  which  I  have  indicated, 
should  be  adopted,  a  railway  can  be  made  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the 
Wallamette  River  to  its  head — thence  over  a  low  ridge  into  a  plain 
over  which  it  can  be  carried  without  other  impediments,  to  the  most 
northern  bend  of  Humboldt  or  Mary's  River.  I  would  respectfully 
request  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  subject  to  examine  Colonel 
Fremont's  map,  and  see  for  themselves  how  easily  this  may  be  done. 
Emigrants  have  already  traveled  this  route  to  Oregon,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly preferable  to  the  one  down  Lewis' River,  in  all  respects; 
but  has  not  been  much  used,  because  the  Indians  upon  it  are  more 
troublesome,  than  upon  the  other  road.  I  have  in  my  possession,  a 
description  of  this  road  given  by  Mr.  Applegate,  an  intelligent  citizen 
of  Oregon,  who  surveyed  it  from  the  Wallamette  Valley  to  the  Soda 
Spring  in  the  northern  bend  of  Bear  River. 

Another  reason  why  the  route  I  have  indicated  should  be  adopted, 
is  that  it  must  be  the  shortest  one,  and  this  is  easily  shown  ;  a  great 
circle  passing  through  St.  Louis  and  the  Bay  of  Francisco,  would  go 
directly  through  the  South  Pass,  and  almost  upon  the  line  indicated 
to  the  head  of  Mary's  River.  If  the  continent  were  an  uninterrupted 
plain  from  here  to  the  Pacific,  this  would  then  be  the  preferable  route  ; 
and  why  should  it  not  be  so  considered  now,  when  the  road  may 
follow  an  air  line  for  more  than  half  its  length  ? 

The  people  of  Missouri,  and  of  St.  Louis  especially,  should 
remember  that  it  is  not  only  important  to  them  that  a  railway  should 
be  constructed,  but  that  it  is  still  more  important  upon  what  line  it 
shall  be  carried.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  it  must  go  through 
the  South  Pass;  but  it  may  have  any  one  of  a  number  of  points  for 
its  eastern  terminus,  and  go  through  the  mountains  then.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  St.  Louis  is  the  appropriate  point  for  its  ultimate  terminus, 
although  I  still  think  that  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  should  be  the 
point  where  tlie  United  States  should  stop,  leaving  the  portion  through 
the  State  to  State  authority.  I  see  no  constitutional  power  to  do  other- 
wise., The  suggestions  you  have  made  in  your  April  number  are 
eminently  judicious,  and  I  trust  that  the  people  will  become  fully 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  is  perfectly  astonishing 
how  grossly  ignorant  the  people  of  the  east,  and  many  eminent  poli- 
ticians are  respecting  western  geography  ;  and  unless  the  whole  truth 
is  brought  before  the  public  and  thoroughly  elucidated,  I  consider  it 
altogether  probable,  that  we  shall  lose  the  benefit  of  having  the  east-. 
ern  terminus  of  this  road  within  our  borders. 

As  the  letter  of  Mr.  Singleton  contains  an  account  of  the  physical 
geography  of  an  important  portion  of  our  State,  and  as  it  may  be 
some  time  before  I  can  otherwise  bring  it  before  the  public,  and  even 
possible  that  I  may  not  do  so  at  all;  I  have  thought  that  his  views 
would  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  and  of  much  practical  value,  in 
estimating  the  true  interests  and  resources  of  the  State.  The  latter 
portion  of  it  especially,  announces  in  brief,  the  outline  of  a  system  of 
internal  improvement  for  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
has  grown,  and  continues  to  grow  upon  my  esteem,  the  more  I  reflect 
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upon  it.     I  trust  Mr.  Singleton  will  at  an  early  period,  illustrate  this 
scheme  in  more  detail.  Your  friend  and  obt.  servant, 

J.  LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Independence,  March  15,  1849. 

J.  Loughborough,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  8th  instant, 
I  have  just  received,  and  hasten  to  reply.  The  questions  which  you 
have  proposed  to  me,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  thought  to  me 
for  the  past  five  or  six  months  ;  and  while  the  public  mind  has  been 
greatly  agitated  by  the  various  routes  proposed  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  I  in  common  with  the  rest,  have  been  influenced  by  the 
all  engrossing  subject. 

Every  individual  member  of  the  community  seems  to  have  formed 
his  opinion  relative  to  the  best  route  for  the  contemplated  railroad,  and 
yet  not  one  can  say  what  is  the  nature  of  the  country  over  which  he 
proposes  to  carry  the  said  road ;  and  while  to  the  engineer  a  subject 
of  this  magnitude  affords  material  for  deep  and  serious  reflection,  the 
opinions  of  others,  so  readily  advanced  and  so  boldly  and  confidently 
put  forward,  offer  to  him  much  amusement :  for  the  thousand  and  one 
schemes  which  are  projected  tend  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  unin- 
formed, andthevexation  of  their  originators  ;  while  those  best  qualified 
to  judge,  and  who  know  with  more  certainty  relative  to  this  matter, 
hesitate  to  declare  what  are  the  convictions  of  their  own  judgment. 

Sometime  last  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
our  own  citizens  to  the  important  improvements  which  could  be  made 
in  the  west  and  south-west,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Major  Berry,  of  Spring- 
field, detailing  my  views  at  some  length  ;  and  in  connexion  therewith 
I  examined  the  railroad  route  proposed  by  Lieut.  Maury,  from  Mem- 
phis to  Monterey.  Assuming  his  basis,  I  endeavored  to  shew  that 
from  Memphis  a  road  to  the  west  must  pass  as  far  north  as  the  valley 
of  the  Osage,  and  if  thus  far,  a  branch  to  the  Missouri  river  would  be 
profitable. 

Having  succeeded  in  my  object  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  charter  for 
the  Independence  and  White  River  Railroad,  and  also  a  partial 
appropriation  for  the  survey  of  the  route,  I  perhaps  should  rest 
satisfied  with  the  accomplishment  of  thus  much  of  my  scheme.  But 
I  must  yet  move  on,  andtrace  out  my  complete  plan,  for  when  it  shall 
have  been  fully  developed,  I  feel  confident  that  the  whole  west  must 
unite  in  carrying  it  into  execution  ;  for  it  has  tor  its  ultimate  results  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  entire  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
west  of  that  river.  I  will  however  not  detain  you  from  the  main  ob- 
ject of  this  letter,  but  defer  it  until  the  conclusion.  I  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  give  you  a  "topographical  description  of  the  country  between 
the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  rivers;  also  of  that  between  the  Mississip- 
pi river  and  the  longitude  of  Council  Grove." 

I  shall  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lamine,  and  drawing  a  line  due 
south  to  its  intersection  of  the  south  boundary  line,  where  White  river 
leaves  the  State — shall  establish  this  as  the  '■^ datum  line;"  dividing 
the  eastern  from  the  western  part  of  Missouri,  from  the  fact  that  the 
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two  sections  differ  in  their  geographical,  geological  and  topographical 
features.  To  a  superficial  observer,  scarcely  any  difference  ■would 
appear  upon  the  map  of  the  State  ;  but  the  topographer  must  at  the 
first  glance  detect  a  marked  and  striking  one. 

The  main  ridges  first  claim  our  attention.  That  ridge,  which  leav- 
ing  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Sierra  Madre  at  Long's  Peak,  west  of  St. 
Vrain's  Fort,  in  latitude  40  degrees  and  20  minutes,  longitude  305 
deg.  and  45  minutes,  runs  south  until  it  heads  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Platte,  becomes  the  main  divide  between  the  waters  which  flow  north 
to  the  Nebraska  and  east  into  the  Missouri ;  and  those  which  flow  into 
the  Mississippi  by  the  Arkansas.  It  passes  a  few  miles  north  of  Bent's 
Fort,  and  from  thence  bears  due  east,  to  the  head  of  Little  Arkansas; 
separates  it  from  Smoky  Hill  Fork  of  Kansas,  and  passing  north  of 
Council  Grove,  a  few  miles  east  of  which,  divides  itself  into  two 
branches  ;  the  northern  one  passing  into  the  State  of  Missouri  between 
the  head  waters  of  the  Osage  and  the  small  streams  which  empty  di- 
rectly into  the  Missouri. 

This  ridge  continues  until  it  reaches  the  head  waters  of  the   river 
Lamine,  and  then  again  divides,  its  main  branch  passes  south  of  all 
the  branches  of  the    Lamine,  is  the  divide  between  that  stream  and 
the  waters  of  the  Osage  ;  and  after  running  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Missouri,  there   loses   itself  between  the  mouths  of  the  Lamine   and 
Osage  rivers.   Changing  its  character  topographically,  from  the  former 
to  the  latter  so  materially,  that  that  part  near  the  Osage  appears  to 
be  a  different  ridge  altogether.     Those  who  have   noticed  the   slopes 
of  the  hills  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lamine,  would  scarcely  identify  them 
as  belonging  to  the  same  ridge  with  the  bluffs  just  above  the  Osage. 
The  southern  branch  of  the    principal  ridge,  passing  between  the 
heads  of  the  Osage  on  the  east,  and  the  streams  which  empty  into  the 
Arkansas,  retains    its  character,  and   passing  into  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri,   in  Jasper  county,    one  hundred   and  ten  miles  south   of  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas,  becomes  upon  the  maps  the  Ozark  range  ;  which 
name  is  assumed  to    distinguish  it  from  other  ridges  in  that  section. 
Possessing  no  feature  whatever  to  characterize  it  as  a  mountain  chain, 
for  in  every  essential  it  is  different  from  a  mountain,  this  ridge  as  it 
progresses  to  the   east,  becomes  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
topography  of  the  State.     It  is  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters 
of  the  Missouri  on  its  northern  slope,  and  those  of  the  Mississippi  on 
its  southern,  from  its  inception  at  Long's  Peak  to  its  terminus  on  the 
banks    of  the  latter  river.     From  Long's  Peak  to  the  datum, line  in 
Missouri,  it  is  celebrated  for  its  pampas,   its  long  slopes,   continuous 
directions,  and  the  great  breadth  and  uniformity  of  its  summit  level; 
from  the  same  line  to  the  Mississippi  river,  it  is  equally  remarkable  for 
the  reverse  of  these  features;  and  hence  I  have  divided  the  southern 
half  of  the  State  into  two  topographical  departments.     And  while  in 
many  particulars,  the  escarpments  of  the  ridges  on  the  western  divi- 
sion, show  a  similarity  to  those  in  the  eastern  ;  yet  in  all  the  essential 
qualities,  they  differ  very  materially.    This  ridge,  as  it  approaches  the 
heads  of  the  Gasconade  and  Current's  rivers,  retakes  the  character  it 
had  abandoned  at  Long's  Peak,  and  retains  it  throughout  the  eastern 
section  ;  crosses  the  Mississippi  river  at  Grand  Tower,  is  cut  through 
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by  that  river,  also  by  the  BigMuHdyin  Illinois;  passes  onto  the 
Ohio  river  at  Golconda,  is  again  severed  by  the  Ohio  ;  and  passing 
through  Kentucky,  merges  itself  into  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  Kentucky  river  and  Big  Sandy,  on  the  north, 
and  the  Cumberland  river,  on  the  south. 

We  have  thus  traced  a  connection  between  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  at  Long's  Peak,  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
in  Kentucky,  only  broken  by  the  Mississippi,  Big  Muddy,  and  Ohio 
rivers;  Showing  throughout  its  entire  length,  cprtain  geological 
features,  and  at  its  eastern  end,  exhibiting  topographical  similarities 
to  its  western.  This  ridge  is  at  an  elevation  much  above  all  the  other 
ridges  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  this  circumstance, 
I  have  formed  a  theory  to  account  for  the  prairies  to  the  north  of  it ; 
but  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  it  here. 

From  the  west  boundary  line  to  the  datum  line,  the  two  main 
branches  o^  the  principal  ridge,  (which  I  shall  now  denominare,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  the  "  Lamine  Ridge,"  and  the  "Ozark,") 
have  the  same  characteristic  features ;  which  are,  great  width  and 
regularity  of  summit,  general  uniformity  as  to  grades,  and  the  very 
gradual  descent  to  the  vallies  of  the  streams,  which  intersect  their 
slopes  on  every  side.  To  the  eye  of  the  engineer,  presenting  a 
delightful  prospect,  in  their  peculiar  adaptation  for  railroads,  plank 
roads,  &c. 

With  this  view,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  western  depart- 
ment for  many  years  past,  to  connect  the  Upper  Missouri  with  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  by  a  railroad.  That  I  have  succeeded  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring,  even  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations, 
as  I  have  previously  stated. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  comparison  of  the  eastern  with  the  western 
topography  of  the  State.  Referring  again  to  the  map,  we  discover  that 
east  of  the  datum  line,  the  main  streams  running  northwardly  into 
the  Missouri,  from  the  dividing  ridge,  pass  much  nearer  to  one  another, 
and  although  generally  parallel  in  their  course,  yet  in  their  meanders 
approach  each  other  very  frequently.  Again,  the  branches  of  one 
stream,  will  head  within  two  or  three  miles  of  another  main  stream; 
as  for  example,  I  ^efer  to  the  ridge  between  the  Gasconade  and  Osage. 
Many  small  streams  of  both  rivers,  head  past  each  other,  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  the  other  main  stream.  This  is  the  peculiar  feature 
of  the  topography  east  of  the  datum  line,  henojB  the  country  would  be 
a  most  diificult  one  for  railroads.  The  ridges  branching  off  from  the 
main  ridge,  between  two  unimportant  branches,  frequently  are  found 
to  be  higher,  and  more  irregular  in  their  grade  at  the  summit,  than  the 
principal  one  ;  indeed,  from  a  personal  and  instrumental  examination, 
it  has  been  pronounced  a  more  remarkable  country  than  any  within 
the  States.  Hence,  in  my  examination  of  its  geological  features,  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
it  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  volcanic  influences,  although  in 
a  milder  form.  The  characteristic  rocks,  are  identical  with  those  of 
Long's  Peak,  and  many  other  points  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  The  main 
dividing  ridge,  before  mentioned,  east  of  the  datum  line,  becomes  bro- 
ken, irregular,  and  mountainous,  as  it  approaches  the  heads  of  the 
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Piney,  Meramec,  Indian  Creek,  and  Big  rivers,  on  the  north  ;  and 
Eleven  Points,  Currents,  Black,  and  St.  Francis,  on  the  south,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  broken,  irregular,  and  ill  defined ;  as  it 
approaches  the  seat  of  volcanic  action,  near  the  Iron  Mountain  and 
Pilot  Knob,  those  most  wonderful  of  all  natural  objects,  the  ridge 
proper,  loses  itself  in  a  strange  anomaly,  a  valley.  What,  say  you, 
a  valley  ?  Yes,  a  very  valley  !  on  one  of  the  highest  ridges  in  the 
State.  The  mountains  which  form  this  valley,  rise  up  from  the  sum- 
mit of  this  ridge,  mostly  of  metalliferous  formations,  generally  covered 
with  a  mixed  growth  of  timber.  I  shall  never,  never  forget,  the  grand 
and  striking  view  of  these  mountains,  which  I  obtained  from  an  ele- 
vated point,  just  at  sunrise,  in  the  month  of  November,  1839.  The 
autumn  scenery  of  the  west  is  celebrated  in  song,  in  story,  and  on 
canvas  ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  neither  harp,  pen,  or  pencil,  could  por- 
tray one-tenth  of  the  beauties  of  that  one  glance,  as  I  surmounted  the 
ridge,  from  the  summit  of  which  by  one  "  coup  d'oeil,"  my  soul 
drank  in  all  the  beauties  of  the  Bellevue  Valley.  And — but  I  am  the 
topographer  and  not  now  a  poet — so  I  must  e'en  dismount  from 
Pegasus,  and  trudge  onward  in  the  more  humble  garb  of  a  pedestrian  ! 
As  I  have  already  remarked,  this  ridge  continues  its  course  unbroken 
to  the  Mississippi  river,  at  the  Grand  Tower  ;  but  previous  to  which, 
it  branches  in  several  directions.  1st.  Northwardly  towards  the  Mer- 
amec, forming  the  divide  between  the  Big  river  of  the  Meramec,  and 
the  various  short  and  rapid  streams  that  run  into  the  Mississippi,  which 
I  shall  term  the  Meramec  Ridge.  2d.  Southwardly  towards  the 
sunken  district  in  Scott  and  New  Madrid  counties,  east  of  the  St.  Fran- 
cis, called  the  St.  Francis  Ridge,  and  gradually  loses  itself  in  the 
valley  of  that  stream  in  the  sunken  region,  and  the  Mississippi  bottom. 
Relative  to  the  first  branch,  or  Meramec  Ridge,  I  have  a  few 
remarks  to  make.  In  its  character,  it  possesses  all  the  features  of  the 
main  ridge,  more  broken  and  irregular  as  it  is  near  to,  and  modi- 
fying those  traits  as  it  recedes  from  the  parent  trunk  ;  until  at  the 
Meramec,  it  is  similar  to  the  bluffs  on  the  Upper  Missouri  river,  which 
are  the  breaks  of  the  first  main  branch  or  Lamine  Ridge,  east  of 
Council  Grove.  In  this  ridge,  and  the  branches  from  it,  are  our  most 
valuable  lead  mines,  copper  mines,  and  stone  quarries,  and  as  they 
are  more  and  more  developed,  tend  more  and  more  to  the  benefit  of 
our  common  State.  But  a  few  years  hence,  and  we  must  have  rail- 
roads to  pierce  this  ridge  in  several  directions,  to  transport  these 
valuable  products  of  the  earth  to  the  Mississippi ;  at  present,  the 
ox  team  is  the  precursor  of  the  iron  horse.  I  say  pierce  it,  for  the 
survey  of  it,  as  well  as  the  main  ridge,  has  settled  the  question  that 
no  railroad  can  be  constructed  upon  it ;  it  being  too  irregular  and 
difficult  as  to  grades,  and  horizontal  section.  The  southern  slope 
of  the  main  or  Ozark  Ridge  from  the  datum  line,  to  the  geologist 
becomes  strikingly  interesting,  as  he  approaches  its  eastern  terminus. 
First  are  the  points  running  immediately  down  to  White  river,  in  all 
of  which  near  the  main  ridge,  are  evidences  of  coal ;  as  he  approaches 
the  Eleven  Points,  the  mineral  resources  become  more  interesting, 
until,  having  reached  the  waters  of  the  Current  river,  he  is  involved 
among  intermediate  hills,  knobs  and  mountains  of  metalic  deposites 
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of  iron,  lead,  copper,  gold,  silver,  zinc,  cobalt,  and  many  other  rare 
metals  ;  while  porpheritic  and  granitic  formations  lead  him  to  imagine 
himself  at  once  transported  to  the  "Stony  Mountains,"  or  the  "  Ne- 
vada" of  California  itself.  The  topographer  can  only  look  on  with 
wonder  and  amazement.  Where  shall  he  begin  his  sketch?  where 
place  his  main  divide  ?  echo  answers  "  where  !  "  With  "  confusion 
worse  confounded,"  "  rocks  on  rocks,  piled  mountains  high,"  and  a 
dozen  other  poetic  sentences,  which  I  might  quote,  to  describe  faintly, 
what  in  reality  exists,  all  whirling  through  my  brain,  even  to  con- 
template such  a  general  "  crash  of  worlds,"  my  good  friend  the 
geologist,  is  quietly  seated  with  "  hammer  in  hand,"  pounding  away 
with  his  specimens  around  him,  oblivious  of  the  world !  Can  I 
describe  a  banquet  room,  after  a  drunken  revel  ?  The  surgeon  may 
heal  the  broken  heads  and  noses,  the  cabinet  workman,  the  chairs 
and  tables,  but  I  have  nought  to  do  there — the  earth  and  her  sisters 
have  had  a  glorious  spree,  and  I  leave  those  most  interested  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  The  topographer  has  no  business  there,  so  then  hasten 
on  to  another  equally  interesting  feature  of  a  different  nature — the 
country  of  the  St.  Francis.  While  the  same  convulsions  were  going 
on,  and  the  country  near  the  Iron  Mountain  and  south-west  of  it  was 
elevated,  that  near  the  lower  St.  Francis  was  depressed.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  from  the  last  bluff  on  the  west  side  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  White  river,  the  general  level  of 
the  country  on  the  river  was  the  same  as  above  that  point,  but  by  the 
great  earthquake  which  raised  the  one,  the  other  was  sunken,  and 
is  now  as  irregular  in  its  lakes,  river,  and  creeks,  as  the  former  is  in 
its  ridges  and  streams. 

The  eastern  section  of  the  State  is  broken  and  irregular  in  all  its 
ridges — its  streams  tortuous,  rapid,  of  sudden  descent :  draining  a  coun- 
try rocky  and  precipitous  where  its  escarpments  approach  the  vallies. 
The  streams  excavated  to  a  great  depth  below  the  summit  of  the  ridges 
and  rising  by  a  gentle  slope  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ridge, 
then  by  a  rapid  descent  gaining  its  summit.  So  universally  is  this  the 
case,  that  in  all  my  surveys  for  railroads,  a  tunnel  with  very  heavy 
ascending  and  descending  grades  was  necessary  to  effect  the  transit 
from  the  head  of  the  valley  of  one  stream  to  another.  The  western 
section  is  generally  regular  and  uniform,  both  in  its  vertical  and  hor- 
izontal sections  ;  streams  descending  from  the  summit  ridges  by  gentle 
slopes  to  the  main  vallies,  and  almost  imperceptible  in  their  descent; 
the  ridges  are  wide,  continuously  direct,  and  uniform  in  grgide,  mostly 
covered  with  prairies,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroads. 

"  Where  should  a  railroad  go  from  St.  Louis  west  ? 

After  a  careful  examination  I  at  once  pronounce  itby  all  means  the 
most  practical  and  economical  to  pass  from  St.  Louis  westwardly,  un- 
til by  some  small  stream  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  can  be  reached 
just  above  the  Big  Bnnhomme  Bottom,  thence  around  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  Lamine  ;  up  the 
valley  of  this  stream  to  Black  Fork,  to  Davis'  F'ork,  and  thence  on 
to  the  main  or  Lamine  ridge,  between  Buck  Knob  ami  Wagon  Knob, 
in  LaFayette  county  ;  thence  on  said  divide  to  Cool  Spring  and  Lone 
Jack  in  Jackson  county,  and  thence  crossing  the  breaks  of  Little  and 
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Big  Blue,  reach  the  "plains,"  as  they  are  familiarly  called,  on  the 
Sania  Fe  road  at  Black  Jack  Point.  That  this  road  can  be  construc- 
ted at  a  less  cost  than  any  other,  all  must  admit.  From  St.  Louis  to 
the  Missouri  river  but  one  small  bridge  is  required  ;  thence  twelve 
other  small  bridges  to  the  Gasconade — a  large  one  there  ;  thence  three 
small  ones  to  Osage — a  large  one  there  ;  thence  eleven  to  mouth  of 
Lamine — total,  twenty-seven  small  bridges,  average  of  one  hundred 
feet,  and  two  large  ones.  It  is  preferable  for  two  reasons  to  use  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri :  first,  the  grades  will  be  uniform;  and  second, 
the  branches  of  any  main  streams  will  all  be  crossed  at  one  point,  thus 
avoiding  the  difficulties  always  encountered  in  crossing  a  country  over 
the  breaks  of  the  drainage  ;  thereby  giving  a  zig  zag  grade  to  the  road. 
In  addition,  the  amount  of  water  to  be  passed  can  always  be  done  at 
one  point  much  better  and  cheaper  than  in  fifty  or  a  hundred.  Again, 
the  Missouri  itself  will  be  avoided;  whereas  on  the  north  side  it  must 
be  crossed  twice.  That  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  is  preferable,  is 
obvious:  the  amount  of  water  received  into  the  ri\er  from  the  north 
is  much  greater  than  from  the  south  ;  almost  all  the  streams  on  the 
north  side  head  some  distance  in  Iowa  ;  and  the  whole  drainage  of  the 
north  half  of  the  State,  is  through  the  Missouri  river;  whereas,  on 
the  south  half,  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  is  drained  by  the  Mis- 
souri. These  are  important  considerations,  and  have  influenced  me 
in  forming  my  opinion.  But  as  interest  must  ever  sway  all  men  in 
their  opinions,  I  doubt  if  I  could  convince  any  man  on  the  north  side 
that  I  am  correct.  Finally,  I  say  let  us  have  a  railroad — north  side 
or  south  side — from  the  east  or  from  the  west — first,  last  and  all  the 
time,  my  cry  is  a  railroad. 

By  an  observation  of  the  map  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  tracing 
a  line  from  Lake  Superior  due  west  on  the  48th  parallel,  from  the 
mouth  of  Pigeon  river,  north  of  the  Missabay  Heights,  to  longitude 
95  degrees  ;  thence  south  to  the  46th  parallel ;  thence' west  to  97  deg. 
longitude  ;  thence  south  to  45th  parallel,  where  it  intersects  the 
Plateau  Du  Coteau ;  thence  in  a  south-eastern  direction  along  the 
same,  to  the  head  of  the  Des  Moines,  longitude  96  deg.  10  min.,  lat- 
itude 44  deg.  10  min. ;  thence  south  to  Red  river;  thence  along  the 
south  bank  of  same,  to  the  Mississippi  river,  we  will  encompass  the 
western  half  of  this  great  valley ;  and  to  those  whose  attention  has 
been  confined  entirely  to  our  Eastern  States  and  their  capacities,  the 
assertion  that  the  population  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  to  control 
the  world,  will  excite  no  other  feeling  than  a  laugh  of  derision.  Those 
of  us  however,  who  have  been  close  observers  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  west — have  studied  its  peculiar  features;  have  tal^en  into  view 
the  genius  of  its  people  and  their  inevitable  destiny  ;  and  have  closely 
observed  the  elements  which  constitute  us  a  whole  people  ;  have  con- 
templated its  soil,  its  mineral  resources,  and  the  water  power  now 
running  to  waste — must  inevitably  conclude  that  within  this  "grand 
basin,"  in  another  half  century,  will  be  gathered  the  most  powerful 
nation  upon  the  globe.  Casting  the  eye  to  the  west  and  north-west, 
we  behold  a  tract  of  country,  vast  in  extent,  watered  by  numerous 
large  streams,  yet  as  little  known  to  us  as  the  heads  of  the  Columbia 
or  Colorado.  But  that  country  must  be  settled.  Observe  the  connec- 
21 
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tion  which  may  be  made  by  a  railroad  from  the  mouth  of  St.  PeteM 
to  Lake  Superior,  and  from  the  mouth  of  St^  Peters  to  the  Des  Mo-ines, 
thence  to  the  head  of  the  Platte  and  Grand  rivers ;  down  the  ridge 
between  the  same  to  the  Missouri,  through  Liberty  and  Indepen- 
dence, by  the  Independence  and  White  River  Railroad  and  White 
river  to  New  Orleans,  or  to  Memphis,  and  thence  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  This  I  assume  as  a  main  stem,  from  which  may 
branch  out  roads  to  Galena,  thence  to  Chicago — the  Des  Moines  to 
be  improved  by  slack  water.  A  railroad  from  Peoria  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Des  Moines,  will  connect  us  with  the  trade  of  the  Illinois.  One 
fact  I  wish  you  to  note :  from  the  mouth  of  St.  Peters  by  a  railroad 
through  Independence  and  White  river,  the  distance  is  less  than  by 
the  Mississippi  river  past  St.  Louis.  What  difference  would  there  be 
when  the  steam  car  shall  compete  with  the  steamboat  ?  When  Si. 
Joseph  shall  have  completed  her  road  to  Hannibal,  and  this  main 
stem  shall  be  in  operation,  it  would  draw  all  of  the  trade  from  the 
northern  section  of  the  State  ;  and  in  the  winter  season,  would  be  the 
only  chance  of  communication  with  New  Orleans. 

Will  this  improvement  injure  St.  Louis  ?  By  no  means.  Did  the 
improvements  of  Pennsylvania  injure  New  York,  Boston,  or  Balti- 
more ?  Certainly  not ;  for  every  dollar  expended  for  the  improvement 
of  either  of  those  cities,  must  tend  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

St.  Louis  will  have  roads  of  her  own  ;  one  to  the  east,  one  to  the 
Iron  Mountain,  and  one  perhaps  to  the  west. 

Finally,  let  us  all  unite  in  the  one  grand  scheme  before  us^a  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific,  be  it  by  one  route  or  another,  I  am  for  the  rail* 
road.  I  am.  dear  sir. 

Your  obu't  serv't, 

WM.  R.  SINGLETON,  Engineer 
Independence  and  Missouri  River  Railroad. 


ART.  III.— ASSOCIATION  OF  LABOR  AND  SKILL— MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  power  of  associated  kbor,  inteUigence  and  enterprise — The  advantages  of  such  an  associa- 
tion to  the  man  of  labor— The  Mechanics'  Institute  of  St.  Louis— The  importance  of  employ, 
ing  professors  wlio  may  teach  at  niglit — In  such  an  lustitution  mechanics  may  acquire  knowl- 
edge sufficient  for  almost  any  useful  or  social  purpose— The  free  cities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages— Their  influence  in  breaking  the  feudal  power— The  prejudices  arising  from  social  di-*. 
tinctions— The  benefit  of  free  social  iatercourse  between  all  classes — Vice  the  only  trae  ground 
of  exclusion — Combination  of  physical  and  mental  labor. 

The  power  of  associated  intelligence,  labor,  and  enterprise,  guided 
and  directed  by  a  common  interest,  has  been  so  often  demonstrated, 
that  to  urge  its  importance  and  benefits  now,  might  seem  almost  ab- 
surd. But  the  arguments  and  experience  of  the  past  are  soon  forgot- 
ten, and  cease  to  influence  the  minds  and  actions  of  a  large  portion  of 
mankind,  unless  frequently  repeated  and  urged  upon  thiyr  attentioB. 
To  him  who  has  to  depend  upon  the  labor  of  his  own  hands  for  the 
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subsistance  of  himself  and  family — -whose  mental  and  physical  ener- 
gies must  direct  and  work  out  his  own  fortunes,  this  subject  is  of  pe- 
culiar interest,  appealing,  as  it  does,  to  all  those  feelings  calculated 
to  arouse  a  legitimate  ambition  in  the  human  heart.  Through  the 
medium  of  a  well  organized  association,  he  may  be  enabled  not  only 
to  improve  himself  in  those  sciences  connected  with  his  iirt  or  occu- 
pation, but  he  may  fit  himself  for  the  discharge  of  any  duty  or  trust 
which  may  be  imposed  upon  him  ;  while,  if  isolated,  and  acting  alone, 
with  nothing  to  stimulate  him  but  necessity — -having  to  undergo  daily 
and  constant  toil  to  maintain  himself  and  family — 'h&  finds  neither 
the  time  nor  inclination,  nor  is  he  inspired  with  ambition,  to  improve 
his  mind  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  capry  on  his  daily 
avocation;  but  were  he  associated  with  his  fellow  mechanics  or  work- 
men, for  the  high  and  noble  purpose  of  improving  his  mental  and  so- 
cial condition,  the  stimulating  etfectt  of  a  generous  emulation  would 
arouse  and  call  into  action  every  principle  of  manhood  that  belonged 
to  his  nature.  But,  besides  the  improvement  of  mind,  and  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  in  a  business  point  of  view,  there  are  also  social 
advantages,  which  alone  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  for  such  an  or- 
ganization ;  for,  after  all,  the  character  of  an  individual  is  formed 
principally,  in  the  private  social  circles  of  life.  Here  we  take  on  the 
habits  and  imbibe  the  principles  of  virtue  or"  depravity  ;  here  centres 
the  heart's  gladness  or  sorrow  ;  here  we  are  linked  in  destiny  with 
those  who  are  to  cast  sunshine  or  gloom  over  our  future  lives.  There- 
fore, an  association  calculated  to  elevate,  and  give  tone  to  the  mental 
and  moral  character  of  the  soc-ety  in  which  we  move,  and  which  will 
enable  us  to  make  selection  of  congenial  spirits  with  whom  to  asso- 
ciate in  after  life,  is  of  itself  of  infinite  advantage.  But  if  we  take 
as  true  the  maxim — which  we  suppose  all  will  admit — 'that  a  Repub- 
lic is  great  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  intellectual  development 
and  moral  culture  of  her  citizens,  that  all  her  acts  are  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  national  will,  based  upon  the  amount  of  virtue  and  intel- 
ligence in  the  whole — then,  indeed,  does  this  questio-n  assume  a  mag- 
nitude and  importance  commensurate  with  the  greatest  intellect,  the 
loftiest  genius,  and  highest  aspirations  ;  a  field  wherein  all  may  labor, 
not  only  with  a  consciousness  of  right  in  a  good  cause,  but  with  a  fair 
expectation  of  reward — 4f  not  in  the  more  substantial  benefits  of  life — 
yet,  in  the  establishment  of  a  name  that  shall  be  more  enduring  thari 
the  statue  of  brass,  because  written  upon  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  impressed  upo-n  the  minds  and  hearts  of  future  generations. 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  some  re- 
marks in  relation  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  St.  Louis,  and  the 
advantages  which  may  accrue  from  an  organization  having  in  view 
not  merely  the  exhibition  of  specimens  of  artistical  skill,  but  also  a 
plan  of  instruction  in  all  those  branches  of  science  connected  with 
the  several  departments  of  mechanism,  as  well  as  a  general  course  of 
instruction,  that  would  fit  the  learner  for  any  and  every  duty  and  con- 
dition in  life. 

The  charter  granted  by  the  State,  is  sufficient  for  all  these  purposes. 
With  a  proper  organization,  therefore,  under  it,  and  the  employment 
of  competent  professors  and  teachers  in  the  different  branches,  who 
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shall  teach  at  night,  so  as  not  to  trench  upon  the  time  appropriated 
to  labor  and  business,  every  mechanic  in  the  city  may  acquire  an  edu- 
cation that  will  be  not  only  a  source  of  pleasure,  but  of  profit  also, 
and  fit  him  for  the  discharge  of  every  social  duty.  This  is  the  course 
now  being  pursued  by  similar  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  tl-tf  results  flowing  therefrom,  thus  far,  are  most  propitious. 
Powers,  the  great  artist,  was  connected  with  the  Mechanics' Institute 
at  Cincinnati,  when  his  genius  made  the  first  effort  in  modeling 
those  sculptured  forms  of  beauty  that  were  destined  to  give  his  name- 
to  future  fame,  and  confer  honor  upon  his  country.  It  was  his  con- 
nection with  this  Institute  that  first  drew  friends  around  him,  who,  ap- 
preciating his  genius,  generously  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  vis- 
iting Italy,  there  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art. 

If  such  an  organization  as  we  have  suggested,  were  to  be  made  in 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  St.  Louis,  there  should  be  some  provision 
for  an  apprentices' department,  with  competent  teachers,  and  a  course 
of  studies  adapted  to  their  several  pursuits,  and  calculated  to  pre- 
pare theni  for  future  usefulness,  and  e.xcelle^e  in  their  respective  arts. 

Ten  hours  a  day  is  the  time  custom  has  fixed  for  journeymen  and 
apprentices  to  labor ;  this  gives  them  fourteen  hours  to  themselves  ; 
eight  hours  is  abundance  for  sleep  ;  this  leaves  six  more  at  their  dis- 
posal. What  shall  they  do  with  these  six  hours  ?  Some,  doubtless, 
with  large  families,  would  have  to  employ  a  portion  of  their  time 
about  their  homes  ;  those  with  small  families  or  with  none,  could, 
with  reasonable  diligence  and  ambition,  aided  by  the  Institute,  ac- 
quire in  this  spare  time,  a  degree  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  fit  them 
for  any  pursuit  nr  position  in  life  ;  provided  that  the  means  are  made 
accessible,  so  that  they  can  pursue  their  studies  at  those  hours  when 
they  are  not  compelled  to  labor. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute,  organized  and  conducted  on  the  plan  we 
have  indicated,  with  good  teachers,  would  enable  all  to  avail  them- 
selves of  that  which  is  power — human  knowledge  ;  whilst  it  would 
tend  to  elevate  the  character  and  standing  of  those  engaged  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  for  witii  character  and  power  comes  their  attendant — 
respectability. 

When  we  contemplate,  for  an  instant,  what  were  termed  the  free 
cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
and  see  what  artisans,  traders,  merchants,  and  laborers,  enjoying  lim- 
ited corporate  privileges,  could  accomplish  in  ages  of  comparative  bar- 
barism and  ignorance,  we  have  a  forcible  illustration  of  what  num- 
bers can  do,  when  associated  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  common 
and  definite  object;  and  when  we  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  these 
corporations  still  further,  and  see  them  battling  down  the  strong  arm 
of  feudal  power,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  democracy  and  civil  liberty — 
lights  heralding  the  dawn  of  modern  civilization^ — even  Ave,  at  this 
day,  and  in  this  country,  can  feel  gratitude  towards  those  who  were  the 
first,  through  the  combined  power  of  numbers,  to  break  through  the 
charmed  circle  of  despotism — the  rule  of  an  iron  aristocracy.  Why 
shall  not  our  mechanics  learn  wisdom  from  the  past,  and  in  this  age, 
when  social  organizations  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  organize 
upon  such  a  basis  as  to  place  mechanism  and  mechanics  in  their  true 
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position  :  that  of  being  second  to  no  other  business,  callino;,  profes- 
sion or  class  ?  This  can  be  done  ;  let  but  a  few  of  the  right  spirits 
take  hold  of  it,  and  organize  the  Mechanics'  Institute  upon  princi- 
ples that  will  authorize  every  mechanic  'in  the  west  to  look  to  it 
as  his  College — as  an  institution  of  learning  accessible  to  him  and  to 
his.  Do  this,  and  you  will  have  accomplished  half  the  task.  You 
will  have  sown  the  seeds  of  a  proper  and  generous  pride,  and  self 
respect,  which  shall  germinate  and  bring  forth  rich  fruit. 

We  know  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way ;  but  let  us  remind  our 
readers  that  nothing  good  or  great  is  ever  accomplished  without  great 
effort.  That  which  is  easy  of  attainment  the  commonest  mind  may 
grasp  ;  it  is  only  the  bold,  persevering  and  energetic  who  accomplish 
things  worthy  of  manhood. 

In  making  these  suggestions,  however,  we  would  not  be  understood 
as  proposing  any  thing  which  might  lead  to  distinct  classes  in  society. 
On  the  contrary,  by  increasing  the  educational  facilities  of  mechanics, 
and  giving  them  the  means  of  acquiring  an  education,  and  improve- 
ment in  their  respective  arts,  social  distinctions,  and  the  barriers  to 
personal  intercourse  will  be  broken  down.  We  hold  that  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  free  institutions,  and  the. advancement  of  civilization  in 
the  best  meaning  of  the  term,  must  depend  mainly  upon  a  free,  unem- 
barrassed social  intercourse  in  private  life,  between  all  citizens,  of 
whatever  degree,  trade,  profession  or  calling;  that  the  only  ground  of 
exclusion  should  be  vice,  and  not  the  kind  of  labor  a  man  happens  to 
perform  in  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  living.  Such  an  unem- 
barrassed social  intercourse  would  be  alike  beneficial  to  all  classes, 
as  it  would  tend  to  break  down  that  narrow-minded  prejudice  and 
bigotry  which  is  felt  by  individuals  who  associate  with  one  particular 
class  entirely.  At  the  same  time,  each  particular  class  would  impart 
its  peculiar  ideas  to  the  others.  The  result  would  be  that  the  mental 
vision  of  society  would  be  enlarged,  and  there  would  be  a  homogenity 
in  its  parts,  that  would  lead  to  new  and  glorious  achievements  in  the 
onward  progress  of  civilization. 

If  the  mechanics  of  St.  Louis  would  go  to  work  vigorously,  and 
organize  their  Institute,  other  towns  and  cities  in  this  portion  of  the 
west  would  be  induced  to  follow  their  lead.  Thus,  in  a  short  time, 
there  might  be  laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  condition  of  things  in 
society. 

Another  important  consideration  in  this  matter,  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
practically  carrying  out  that  much  talked  of,  and  generally  admitted 
principle,  that  the  blending  of  physical  exercise  with  mental  labor  is 
essential  to  a  vigorous  intellect,  discriminating  judgment,  good  health, 
and  good  morals.  Then  let  the  true  practical  test  be  made,  and  let 
the*man  of  toil  have  a  chance  in  the  arena  of  intellectual  struggle 
and  achievement.  Give  him  a  chance  to  enter  as  an  equal  in  the 
world  of  thought,  with  his  iron  nerves  and  thews  of  steel,  and  see 
whether  his  mind  will  not  play  as  vigarously  as  his  arm  that  wields  the 
sledge  hammer. 
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Manuring,  how  essential — Farm  manure,  how  prepared,  >&c. — Lime,  how  nsed — tts  effects — Not 
to  be  used  without  other  manure — Bone  manure,  how  prepared  and  used — Price— Quantity 
used  per  acre — Guano,  where  found  and  what  it  is — Its  effects — Cost  of  manuring  per  acre — 

Fish  brine  and  salt,  how  used — Intestines  of  fishes^— Quantity  used  per  acre — How  used 

Salt  water,  how  used — Remarks  on  stock — How  fed  and  kept— Value  of,  weight,  &c. — Sheep. 

As  a  carpenter  is  known  by  his  chips,  so  is  a  farmer  by  his  collec- 
tion of  materials  for  manure.  This  is  literally  true  of  the  Scotch 
farmer  ;  for  with  him,  manuri  ng  is  as  necessary  as  ploughing  and  sow- 
ing. He  would  as  soon  think  of  making  his  horses  work  without  food 
as  to  make  the  land  yield  crops  without  manure.  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  one  is  as  impracticable  as  the  other.  Manuring  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  primary  importance  ;  and  in  the  present  paper 
we  shall  endeavor  to  describe  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  manure 
in  use,  with  their  manner  of  preparation,  &c. 

The  manure  to  which  the  attention  of  the  farmer  is  first  directed, 
is  that  which  is  produced  on  the  farm,  from  stock  and  otherwise.  This 
requires  no  immediate  outlay  of  money;  and  it  also  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  the  most  convenient.  Cattle,  whether  kept  in  stables, 
sheds,  or  folds,  are  littered  with  as  much  straw,  or  some  other  substi- 
tute, as  they  can  possible  waste.  The  manure  thus  produced  is  care- 
fully preserved,  and  prepared  for  the  fields.  In  winter,  when  nothing 
else  can  be  done,  it  is  hauled  to  the  fields  on  which  it  is  to  be  used  in 
the  spring,  and  put  up  in  large  hills,  in  the  most  central  places.  In 
this  state  it  remains  till  within  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  time  it  is  to 
be  used,  when  it  is  turned  over,  well  loosened,  and  covered  on  the  top 
with  fine  earth.  In  this  state  it  becomes  heated,  when  it  is  in  the  best 
condition  for  applying  it  to  the  land.  After  it  is  scattered  on  the  sur- 
face, it  is  ploughed  down  as  fast  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
losing  its  moisture.  This  kind  of  manure  is  used  in  raising  every 
kind  of  crops,  which  the  country  is  capable  of  producing,  and  is  the 
only  manure  used  by  many  farmers,  particularly  of  the  poorer  class, 
who  have  not  the  means  of  purchasing  any  other. 

Lime,  if  it  can  be  called  a  manure,  is  the  next  most  extensively  used 
article,  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  abundance  of  limestone,  and 
the  cheapness  of  coal,  causes  lime  to  be  very  cheap — seldom  as  high 
as  twenty  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  applied  in  many  different  ways — 
sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  moss,  and  spread,  during  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  on  the  meadow  which  is  to  be  ploughed  in  the  autumn. 
Sometimes  it  is  put  on  the  turnips,  after  the  plant  is  sufficiently  strong, 
and  immediately  before  hoeing  the  second  time.  When  applied  in 
this  way  it  is  slacked,  and  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  it 
spread  with  ease.  It  is  also  sometimes  mixed  with  farm  manure,  and 
in  some  other  ways  which  it  is  not  important  to  notice. 
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The  quantity  of  lime  for  an  acre,  varies  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil.  If  light  and  shallow,  the  quantity  must  be  small ;  otherwise 
the  land  will  be  burned,  and  produce  little  or  nothing.  Barley,  rye 
and  grass,  are  the  only  crops  which  can  be  raised  on  over-limed  land  ; 
and  even  of  them,  nothing  like  an  average  crop  can  be  produced. 
The  writer  has  seen  patches,  twenty  years  after  the  lime  had  been  ap- 
plied, which  would  produce  no  other  crop.  Where  the  soil  is  deep, 
however,  and  of  a  clayey  quality,  lime  may  be  used  more  freely.  But 
how  small  soever  the  quantity,  it  never  fails  of  doing  good  service. 
The  farmers  calculate  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  first  and  second 
crops  after  liming,  pay  all  expenses.  Lime,  besides  producing  good 
crops,  is  believed  to  be  a  preventive  of  worms  and  bugs. 

Good  as  the  effects  of  lime  may  be,  the  farmer  who  limes  does  not 
in  consequence,  fail  to  manure.  The  regular  quantity  of  manure 
must  be  used,  or  liming  is  of  little  consequence.  Lime  does  not 
strengthen  or  enrich  the  soil ;  it  but  acts  as  a  stimulant,  to  turn  its 
strength  and  richness,  whatever  that  may  be,  to  the  best  account ; 
consequently,  it  is  indispensable  when  lime  is  applied  to  give  the  land 
a  thorough  manuring. 

Bone  manure  is  al-so  extensively  used.  This  manure  is  prepared 
from  every  variety  of  bones,  ground  to  the  size  of  beans,  or  smaller, 
in  a  machine  made  for  the  purpose,  called  a  "bone  mill."  This  ma- 
nure generally  costs  about  four  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling,  or  $1 
20  per  bushel.  Twelve  bushels  are  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  turnips, 
if  planted  with  a  dibble  on  the  top  of  the  drills,  before  the  seed  are 
sown  ;  but  if  spread  in  the  ruts  and  covered  in  with  the  plough,  about 
forty  bushels  is  necessary.  The  latter  quantity  will,  in  an  ordinary 
season,  produce  an  excellent  crop  of  turnips;  afterwards  one  or  two 
good  crops  of  grass,  and  a  good  crop  after  meadow. 

Carbon  and  plaster  of  Paris  are  used,  though  not  extensively,  it 
being  considered  of  more  utility  to  use  something  else. 

Of  late,  guano  has  been  introduced,  and  is  extensively  used.  This 
manure,  supposed  to  be  the  excrement  of  wild  fowls,  is  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  in  South  America,  in  Chili,  Peru,  Chinche,&c.* 
We  cannot  describe  the  effects  of  gu"ano  better  than  by  quoting  an 
extract  from  a  letter,  received  from  an  intelligent  farmer  in  Scotland, 
dated  Itth  of  January  last.     The  writer  says  : 

"  Guano  is  now  used  here,  both  for  green  and  grain  crops,  to  a  great 
extent;  and  raises  extraordinary  crops  on  all  sorts  of  land,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  twenty  shillings  an  acre." 

Brine,  in  which  fish  has  been  preserved,  is  used  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  found  of  great  value.  It  is  frequently  poured  on  the  top 
of  the  hills  of  matter  collected  for  manure,  until  they  are  well  satu- 
rated ;  and  where  brine  cannot  be  procured,  salt  is  not  unfrequently 
mixed  with  manure.  Salt,  however,  is  too  dear  to  be  used  in  this  way 
very  extensively. 

Another  excellent  manure  for  those  who  are  convenient  to  fishing 
towns,  is  the  intestines,  heads,  &c.,  of  fishes ;  and  such  fishes  as  are 
unfit  for  the  table.     A  great  number  of  what  is  called  "  dogs,"  or  dog 

*Fot  a  full  description  of  guano,  see  supplement  to  Ures  Dictionary. 
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fish,  are  caught  in  the  herring  nets,  which  are  used  only  for  manuring 
land.  The  price  of  this  manure  varies  according  to  the  fishing  sea- 
son. Before  the  fishing  season  commences,  the  farmers  contract  with 
the  fishermen  for  all  the  entera  of  the  fishes,  and  such  as  are  worthless 
for  other  purposes  ;  consequently,  when  the  take  of  fishes  is  great  the 
farmers'  part  is  proportionably  great.  This  manure  is  the  very  best 
that  can  be  put  on  land.  When  mixed  with  two-thirds  of  sea-weed, 
moss,  or  any  other  manure,  twenty  cubic  yards  of  the  mixture  is  suffi- 
cient for  an  acre  ;  and  will  produce,  on  any  soil,  an  extraordinary 
crop. 

All  kinds  of  sea-weeds  are  good  for  manure,  and  some  farmers  haul 
salt  water  a  great  distance,  and  pour  it  on  their  fields,  and  on  sub' 
stances  collected  for  manure  ;  and  we  never  heard  any  complain,  that 
in  doing  so  they  labored  in  vain. 

In  closing  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  would  add,  that  there  is 
nothing  which  the  Scottish  farmer  allows  to  go  to  waste.  What  is  fit 
for  nothing  else  is  converted  into  manure,  and  every  thing  which  will 
make  manure  is  considered  valuable. 

The  raising  of  stock  is  a  very  important  branch  of  husbandry  with 
the  Scotch  farmer ;  for  it  is  on  stock  he  chiefly  relies  for  the  payment 
of  his  rent.  If  grain  enough  can  be  sold  to  pay  incidental  expenses, 
it  is  as  much  as  the  farmer  expects.  Hence  he  depends  entirely  on 
his  stock  to  discharge  the  landlord's  accounts  which,  as  was  shown 
in  a  previous  article,  is  no  inconsiderable  item. 

The  first  consideration  in  stock  raising  is  to  procure  the  proper 
breed,  that  is,  the  breed  which  is  the  most  fashionable,  and  which  will 
command  the  highest  price  when  selling.  And  here  we  would  remark, 
that  it  is  not  always  the  best  breed  of  cattle  which  is  most  in  vogue, 
nor  that  which  is  kept  with  least  expense  ;  but  frequently  the  very  re- 
verse. Why  it  is  so  we  know  not ;  no  more  than  we  know  why  one 
month  overthrows  the  fashions  of  its  predecessor.  Once  the  "Dun 
Robbin  breed  was  all  the  fashion.  They  are  short  legged,  compactly 
built,  and  require  but  a  small  quantity  of  food — they  do  not  grow 
large  ;  but  weigh  very  heavy  to  their  size.  The  cows  give  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  milk,  of  an  excellent,  rich  quality — making  more  than  an  av- 
erage quantity  of  butter,  compared  with  the  milk  of  other  cows  ;  and 
we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  breed  of  cattle  which,  in  the 
whole,  would  be  so  profitable  to  the  farmer.  But  the  Dun  Bobbins 
are  out  of  fashion  ;  and  so  are  almost  every  kind  except  the  "  Tease 
Water."  They  are  a  very  large,  long  legged,  gaunt,  raw  boned,  kind 
of  cattle  ;  and  require  a  great  quantity  of  food  ;  at  least  o^ie-third  more 
than  the  Dun  Robbin.  The  cows  give  a  great  quantity  of  milk  ;  but 
so  poor  and  watery,  that  it  is  scarcely  fit  for  anything.  It  yields  very 
little  cream,  and  of  course  very  little  butter.  Yet  such  is  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  are  held  that,  at  the  cattle  shows,  they  are  generally 
awarded  all  the  prizes.  So  far  as  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society 
is  concerned,  this  is  not  the  case.  At  its  shows  they  are  not  allowed 
to  compete  with  other  cattle. 

In  taking  care  of  stock,  comfortable  stables  are  provided.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  cattle  laying  out  in  the  snow,  or  standing  shaking 
in  a  cold  pen,  by  the  side  of  a  rail  fence,  eating  their  food.     The  sta- 
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bles  and  sheds,  in  which  cattle  are  kept,  are  built  of  rock,  and  cleaned 
regularly  every  morning  and  evening,  and  the  cattle  well  littered  with 
straw,  or  something  else  provided  for  the  purpose;  so  that  one  could 
scarcely  tell,  only  for  seeing  the  cattle,  but  that  he  was  in  a  well  kept 
livery  stable.  They  are  fed  as  regularly  as  the  farmer  himself;  not 
jnuch  at  a  time,  but  often,  four  or  five  times  a  day.  The  first  thing  in 
the  morning  is  to  feed  the  cattle,  and  frequently  the  last  thing  at  night. 

On  what  is  called  a  well  stocked  farm,  one-fourth,  or  a  fraction 
over,  are  cows  ;  one-fourth  one  year  old ;  one-fourth  two  years  old  ; 
and  one-fourth  three  years;  omitting  to  count  calves  till  a  year  old. 
A  farmer  therefore  who  can  keep  ten  cows,  has  ten  head  of  cattle  to 
dispose  of  every  year.  And  if  he  is  able  to  feed  them  the  third  win- 
ter, they  will  bring  the  highest  price.  Suppose  he  feeds  ten,  each 
weighing  forty  stone,  a  fair  average  weight  for  cattle  three  years  old  ;. 
and  dispose  of  the  same  at  five  shillings  per  stone,  which  is  about  the 
average  price,  the  amount  of  cash  he  would  receive  for  the  whole 
would  be  £100  sterling,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  what  is  made 
from  the  cows,  would  pay  the  rent  of  a  snug  little  farm. 

We  have  little  room  to  speak  of  Sheep.  Those  who  go  extensively 
into  this  branch  of  business,  keep  them  on  the  hills  during  summer, 
where  their  principal  food  is  the  bloom  of  the  heath,  and  bring  them 
to  the  plains  during  winter.  The  business  is  profitable  were'  it  not 
that  in  winter,  great  numbers  are  lost  in  the  snow. 
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It  is  a  singular  and  striking  manifestation  of  the  wisdom  of  Prov. 
idence,  in  educing  good  out  of  evil,  and  rendering  the  worst  passions 
of  human  nature  subservient  to  the  ends  of  virtue,  that  the  fur  trade, 
which  had  its  origin  in  vanity  and  avarice,  has,  nevertheless,  essen- 
tially contributed  in  many  ways,  to  the  lasting  welfaro  of  mankind. 
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From  the  earliest  period,  the  passion  for  the  finer  lurs,  as  ornaments, 
has  existed  among  nations  of  northern  origin,  as  that  for  jewels  and 
precious  stones  has  characterized  those  of  southern  regions.  Time, 
conquest,  and  emigration,  have  changed  the  relative  positions  of  peo- 
ple, but  not  their  tastes;  and  now  we  see  a  thousand  characteristics 
singularly  out  of  harmony  with  the  localities  in  which  they  are  found* 
It  is  thus  that  we  see  the  taste  for  furs,  as  articles  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment, transplanted  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars  into  southern  Asia  and 
China.  The  simple  fact  that  certain  animals  wear  a  skin  covered 
with  soft  and  rich  fur,  with  which  princes  and  nobles  love  to  be  deco- 
rated, and  that  there  have  been  men  so  devoted  to  the  love  of  lucre 
as  to  undertake  the  most  hazardous  voyages  and  journeys,  and  en- 
counter the  most  imminent  dangers  to  profit  by  this  passion  of  the 
greal,  has  contributed  in  an  inconceivable  degree  to  the  advancement 
of  science,  the  spread  of  true  religion,  the  improvement  of  commerce, 
and  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  founders  of  the  fur  trade,  (with- 
out certainly  being  impelled  by  such  motives,)  have  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  boundless  deserts,  and  almost  impenetrable 
forests;  and  an  accurate  account  of  the  manners,  customs  and  habits 
of  millions  of  human  beings  previously  unknown  to  the  civilized 
world.  By  introducing  a  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  and  resources 
of  lh,ese  wild  regions,  a  boundless  field  for  an  incalculable  amount 
of  commerce  has  been  opened  up.  By  informing  the  philanthropic 
and  the  pious  of  the  true  situation  of  vast  masses  of  benighted  and 
suffering  fellow  creatures,  they  have  induced  thousands  of  zealous  and 
pure  minded  missionaries  to  carry  the  true  religion  of  the  cross  into 
regions  destitute  alike  of  earthly  comfort,  and  of  future  well  founded 
hope.  By  giving  the  assurance  that  the  cultivators  of  science  might 
follow  their  footsteps  in  safety  and  security,  they  have  contributed  to 
introduce  an  inestimable  amount  of  useful  knowledge  in  every  de- 
partment of  natural  science.  Astronomy  has  been  greatly  advanced  ; 
geography  extended,  until  at  this  time  scarce  a  spot  upon  the  globe 
remains  unexplored  ;  geology,  that  infallible  guide  to  the  physical  his- 
tory of  the  past,  and  the  agricultural  success  of  the  present,  has  found 
in  these  wild  regions,  some  of  her  most  valuable  treasures ;  botany, 
zoology  and  ornithology,  have  been  enriched  with  vast  discoveries; 
and  above  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  world  now  fully  understands  to 
what  ends,  and  by  what  means,  its  efforts  must  be  directed  in  further- 
ance of  the  great  mission  of  civilization.  It  may  be  true  that  popu- 
lation would,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  spread  over  all  these  regions  ; 
but  its  progress  is  naturally  slow — men  reluctantly  leave  the  confines 
of  civilization,  without  some  assurance  of  the  character  of  new  lands, 
and  centuries  might  have  elapsed  before  the  surge  of  population  would 
have  swelled  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  In  that  period,  how  much 
would  have  been  lost  of  inestimable  value  to  the  comfort,  the  happi- 
ness and  the  intellectual  advancement  of  mankind  !  And  how  deeply 
is  it  to  be  deplored,  that  so  many  signal  benefits,  should  have  been 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives,  the  morals,  and  the  health  of 
thousands  of  harmless  beings,  for  whose  protection  all  the  safe-guards 
of  law,  and  all  the  military  force  of  several  governments  proved 
wholly  unavailing.     But  the  best  grand  results,  and  the  most  benefi* 
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t,ont  designs  of  Providence,  are  always  more  or  less  polluted  by  the 
evil  passions  of  mankind,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  fervently  thank- 
ful, that  in  spite  of  these  evil  passions,  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
fur  trade,  have  far  overbalanced  its  injuries. 

Francis  the  First  of  France,  a  high-minded,  chivalrous  and  ambi- 
tious monarch,  eager  to  cope  upon  equal  terms  with  his  illustrious 
rival,  Charles  the  Fifth,  fitted  out  several  expeditions  for  maratime 
discovery.  The  second  of  these  great  voyages  was  entrusted  to  the- 
command  of  Jacques  Cartier,  who  was  selected  by  the  Sieurde  Mille- 
rays.  Vice  Admiral  of  France.  The  event  justified  the  choice ;  foF 
Cartier  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  courageous  and 
prudent  commanders  of  an  age  fruitful  in  heroic  spirits.  He  sailed 
from  St.  Malo  in  1534,  with  two  ships.  He  peneirated  for  the  first 
time  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  advanced  season,  however, 
compelled  him  to  return  to  France.  Meeting  there  with  a  flattering 
reception,  he  resolved  again  to  embark  and  prosecute  his  discoveries 
up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  into  the  interior  of  the  contineni.  His. 
squadron  consisted  of  three  ships.  They  weighed  anchor  in  May, 
1535,  and  steered  for  New  Foundland.  On  his  former  voyage  he  had 
induced  two  of  the  natives  to  return  with  him  to  France.  As  soon  as 
he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river,  these  natives  informed  him  that  it 
ran  through  a  great  Continent  with  large  lakes.  He  proceeded  up 
the  river  as  high  as  the  point  where  the  city  of  Montreal  now  stands, 
where  he  found  a  large  Indian  town,  built  of  logs  and  bark,  and  sur- 
rounded by  breast  works.  After  remaining  some  time,  he  again  sailed 
for  France.* 

Like  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Columbus,  he  received  ingratitude 
instead  of  reward  ;  but  the  authors  of  it  were  punished  by  a  provi- 
dential failure  of  several  successive  expeditions  towards  the  rich  land 
ke  said  he  had  discovered.  Cartier  himself,  was  subsequently  lost 
in  a  voyage  undertaken  upon  his  own  account.  At  length,  after  a 
number  of  abortive  attempts  at  discovery,  and  colonization,  Z^eTlfon?^, 
a  gentleman  of  Santoigne,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
fitted  out  an  expedition  for  New  France,  as  all  northern  America  was 
then  called.  DeMonts  himself,  was  finally  tempted  into  piracy,  but 
Champlain,  his  second  in  command,  proved  true  to  his  trust.  He 
founded  and  fortified  a  town  on  the  present  site  of  Quebec,  reduced 
the  neighboring  country  to  cultivation,  and  headed  a  number  of  ex- 
peditions into  various  portions  of  the  interior.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
object  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  these  French  geographical  discov- 
eries— deeply  interesting  as  they  are — save  in  so  far  as  they  are  inci- 
dentally connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  fur  trade. 

This  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  French  in  Canada,  was  the 
nucleus  around  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  multitude  of  other 
small  colonies  were  collected.  Finding  a  large  demand  in  Europe 
for  the  finer  furs,  and  that  the  country  abounded  in  animals  bearing 
them,  they  immediately  opened  a  traffic  with  the  natives,  giving  to 

*  Cartier  made  a  third  voyage,  in  which  he  fancied  he  had  discovered  gold  and 
diamonds.  His  collections,  however,  were  only  limpid  quartz  and  golden  yellow 
mica,  mistaken  in  that  ignorant  age  for  gold  and  diamonds. 
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them  trinkets,  and  coarse  and  cheap  articles  of  clothing  and  cutlery,  in 
exchange.     At  first,  when  the  wild  animals  were  abundant,  and  the  In- 
dians nmiierous  and  powerful,  the  white  traders  contented  themselves 
with  remaining  in   their  towns,   on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  purchasing  the  skins  brought  to  them  by  the  red  men.     As  the 
supply  diminished,  and  as  the  Indian  tribes  became  thinned,  corrupted 
and  weakened  by  the  destructive  proximity  of  civilization,  the  traders 
found  it  their  interest  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness  and 
barter  with   the   hunter  within  his  own  territories.     The  individuals 
who  undertook  this  task,  were  a  class  of  hardy  adventurers,  who  join- 
ed the  savages  in  their  villages,  married  wives  among  them,  adopted 
with  wonderful  facility  their  habits  and  customs ;  and  engaged  with 
them  in  their  hunting  excursions,  sharing  the  proceeds.     Their  distant 
inland  expeditions  (or  voyages,  as  they  called  them,)  frequently  oc- 
cupied as  much  as  twelve  or  eighteen  months.     It  is  astonishing  how 
much  easier  it  is  for  the  most  civilized  being  to  descend  into  barbar- 
ism, than  for  the  most  intellectual  savage   to  rise  into   the  civilized 
state.     In  the  first  case,  twelve  months  uninterrupted  association  with 
savages,  almost  uniformly  effects  the  result ;  whilst  wc  believe  there 
is  no  example  in   history  of  a  grown  savage   having  been   converted 
into  a  civilized  being.     Generations  of  contact  alone  can  accomplish 
it.     On  this  point  we  have  read  much  of  conjecture  and  speculation. 
To    our  mind  the  reason   is  clear  and  satisfactory.     Civilization  is 
the  creation  of  the  reason,  and  implies  a  conquest  over  the  passions 
and  the  appetites  ;  barbarism  consists  in  the  almost  undisturbed  reign 
of  the  latter.     The  one  state  requires  a  constant  and  steady  effort  of 
mind,  the  other  requires  none.     The  one  is  a  rational  condition — the 
other  an   impulsive  one.     The  one  is  a  condition  of  necessary  res- 
traint ;  the  other  of  entire  freedom.     We  confess  it  is  easier  to  con- 
ceive than  to   express  the   distinction,  but  the  two  conditions  of  the 
mind  and  feelings  we  have  experienced. 

These  daring  men  had  to  encounter  every  form  of  toil,  hardship, 
and  danger.  They  had  to  associate  with  savages,  selfish,  brutal  and 
treacherous,  intellectually;  and  depraved  as  they  were  morally,  even 
their  inferiors  — beings  with  whom  they  could  feel  no  sympathy,  to- 
wards whom  their  only  relation  was  a  mutual  struggle  to  murder,  to 
cheat,  and  to  plunder.  Under  these  circumstances,  free  from  all  the 
restraints  of  law  and  of  public  opinion,  the  Courier  des  Bois,  as  they 
were  called,  rapidly  degenerated  into  intelligent  and  cunning  beasts 
of  prey  ;  combining  the  foresight,  steady  perseverance,  and  the  powers 
of  combination  of  the  white,  with  the  rapacious,  unscrupulous  and 
unprincipled  ferocity  of  the  Indian.  So  fatal  was  their  example  to 
the  morality  of  the  natives,  and  so  serious  an  impediment  did  their 
course  of  conduct  become  to  the  pious  and  zealous  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  infuse  into  the  Indians  the  pure  principles  of  the  gospel, 
that  at  their  urgent  solicitation  an  ordonance  was  published  prohibit- 
ing all  persons  whatsoever  from  entering  the  Indian  territories  without 
a  license,  and  making  the  continuance  of  the  license  depend  upon 
their  conduct.*     In  the  state  of  society  then  existing  this  remedy  was 

•Sir  Alex.  Mackzenzie,  page  1  to  3. 
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of  course  nearly  nugatory.     Even  at  the  present  time,  a  similar  sys- 
tem more  strictly  guarded,  is  found  almost  impracticable  to  enforce. 

In  the  year  1708,  Henry  Hudson  re-discovered  the  Strait  connect- 
ing the  great  Bay,  which  bears  his  name,  to  the  Atlantic.  Through 
this  Strait  he  entered  the  Bay,  where  his  crew  mutinied,  bound  him, 
and  put  him  with  his  adherents,  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  into  a 
shallop  and  then  made  sail.     He  was  never  heard  of  more. 

This  voyage  of  Hudson  was  followed  by  a  number  of  others,   the 
leading  objects  of  which  were  to  penetrate  into  the  Pacific  through 
some  of  the  inlets  of  this  Bay,  or  to  discover  a  north-west  passage 
into   that  ocean.     The  last  of  these  voyages,  previous  to  1668,  were 
those  of  Fox  and  James;  and  their  crews  disseminated  on  their  return 
such  glowing  accounts  of  the  abundance  of  rich  furs,  that  they  excited 
the  interest  of  Grosseliers,  an  enterprising  individual,  who  undertook 
a  voyage  to  survey  the  country,  and  laid  before  the  French  govern- 
ment a  scheme  for  a  settlement.     The  Minister   rejected  the  scheme- 
as  visionary  ;  but  Grosseliez  having  obtained  an  introduction  to  Prince 
Rupert,  then  in  Paris,  obtained  through  his  interest  with  the  English 
King,  a  vessel  which  sailed    in  1668,  and  penetirated  to   the  top  of 
James'  Bay.     Here  they  erected  Fort  Charles  on  Rupert  ri?er.     I« 
the  succeeding  year,  Prince  Rupert,  with  seventeen  others,  were  in- 
corporated into  a  company.     To  this  company   Charles  the  Second 
gave  and  granted  in  fee,  as  lords  of  the  soil,  all  the  territories  on  the 
coasts  and  confines  of  all  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  within  Hudson's 
Straits,  not  actually  in  the  occupancy  of  any  other  prince  or  state, 
together  with  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof.     The  leading  motive  of  the  King,  was  to  further 
the  efforts  for  the  discovery  of  the  northwest  passage,  and  the  duiv 
of  aiding  and  assisting  in  these  efforts,  was  expressed  as  a  condition 
in  this  charter.* 

This  company  accordingly  commenced  operations,  but  their  organ- 
ization was  so  deficient,  that  it  made  but  slow  progress  in  its  attempts 
to  rival  the  French  in  Canada.  Its  commandants  and  clerks  had  all 
fixed  salaries,  were  without  a  prospect  of  future  promotion,  and  were 
consequently  without  any  motive  to  stimulate  them,  beyond  the  per- 
formance of  their  specified  duties.  The  hands  or  voyageurs,  were 
usually  Orkney  men,  or  men  from  some  other  of  the  Scottish  Isles, 
whose  inflexible  dispositions  and  fixed  habits,  illy  adapted  them  to 
an  intercourse  with  a  new  and  savage  race  of  people.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  in  1749,  nearly  eighty  years  after,  the  granting  cf  their 
charter — although  at  that  period  the  animals  were  abundant — an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  deprive  them  of  their  charter,  on  the  ground  of  wort 
7iser  :  and  the  consequent  investigation  demonstrated  that  they  harl 
accomplished  very  little.  They  possessed  at  that  period  only  four 
small  and  badly  constructed  forts,  manned  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men.  They  only  realized  a  nett  profit  of  about  $25,000  per  annum. 
At  the  same  period  the  furs  imported  into  Rochelle,  from  Canada, 
yielded  to  the  French  traders  a  nett  profit  of  about  $100,000.t 

*Macpherson"s  Annals  of  Commerce,  v.  2,  p.  5.'')5.     See  also  the  Charter. 
■(-Report  of  Comn:itteeof  the  Commons,  reprinted  in  1803,  and  Andersons  His- 
tory of  Commerce,  V.  3,  p.  237. 
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Previous  to  the  peace  of  l'Z6,3,  the  only  efforts  made  by  the  company 
to  fulfil  the  condition  of  their  charter,  respecting  the  northwest  pas- 
sage, were  the  voyages  of  Knight  and  Barlow,  in  1719  ;  of  Middleton 
in  1742,  and  of  Moore  and  Smith  in  1746.  The  vessels  of  the  first 
were  never  heard  of;  those  of  the  second  returned  without  accom- 
plishing anything  of  note>  and  the  last  expedition  was,  if  possible,  of 
less  consequence  still. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  it  was  provided  that  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  territories  should  belong  to-  France  ;  but  if  the  exact  line 
was  drawn  as  provided  fo.r  in  the  treaty,  it  was  never  fairly  under- 
stood or  recognized  by  the  Canadian  French.  Consequently,  from 
this  period  up  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  I7l4,  a  state  of  quasi  war 
existed  between  the  Frenich  traders  and  the  Bay  Company;  and  the 
latter  were  several  times  dislodged  by  the  former;  and  as  the  latter 
treaty  provided  for  commissioners,  whose  action  was  not  heeded,  this 
war  continued  until  176.5.  Fort  Churchill  was  erected  in  1733,  in 
defiance  of  treaty — strongly  fortified  and  mounted  with  40  pieces  of^ 
cannon  ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  taken  by  LaPayrouse.* 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1763,  Canada,  together  with  all  the 
other  dominions  of  the  King  of  France  on  the  continent,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  except  only  the  narrow  strip  between  that  river  and 
the  Ibberville,  and  Lakes  Maurapas  and  Pontchartrain,  were  ceded  to 
Great  Britain.  This  tceaty  was  signed  at  Paris.  The  region  extend- 
ing southwest  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  great  Lakes,  and  the  heads  of 
the  Mississippi,  had  long  been  frequented  by  the  traders  from  Canada, 
and  had  been  partially  surveyed  by  French  officers  and  missionaries. 
This  region  was  also  visited,  in  1766,  by  Jonathan  Carver,  a  native 
of  Connecticut.  The  object  of  Carver  was  to  ascertain  the  breadtli 
of  the  continent,  about  the  46th  parallel,  induce  the  government  to 
establish  a  post  somewhere  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thus  facilitate 
the  discovery  of  a  narthwest  passage.  In  his  journal  is  to  be  found 
the  first  mention  of  the  Oregon  river,  hji  any  English  trader  or 
traveler.  He  derived  his  account  of  it  from  the  Indians.  Pecuniary 
embarrassments  prevented  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme. 

One  of  the  strangest  adventures  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  of 
that  period,  is  recorded  by  the  French  traveler,  Lepage  Dupratz.  A 
native  of  the  Yazoo  country,  named  Monchactabe,  having  taken  a 
roving  fit  into  his  head,  deliberately  set  out,  followed  the  Missouri 
river  to  its  head,  cro-ssed  the  mountain  barrier,  and  pursued  his  course 
down  the  Columbia  a  considerable  distance.  Here  he  was  checked 
by  the  existence  of  a  war  between  the  tribe  with  which  he  found  him- 
self, and  another  much  lower  down.  He  stated  that  he  was  there  in- 
formed that  the  stream  which  he  had  descended  emptied  into  a  great 
water,  where  ships  had  beenseen,  navigated  by  white  men  with  beards. 
All  the  circumstances  related  by  him  correspond  so  well  with  facts 
since  discovered,  that  there  is  little  room  for  doubt,  of  the  truth  of  this 
Indian's  story,  of  his  extraordinary  adventures..  He  was  absent  on 
this  expedition  upwards  of  five  years. f 

•Cox's  Narrative. 

-[This  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Abbe  de  Maserier's. Memoirs  Seur  la  Louisiana. 
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The  first  actual  discovery  of  a  river  emptying  into  the  Arctic  Sea, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hearne,  one  of  the  ajgents  of  the-  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  plain,  simple  narrative  of  his  journeys,  as  written  out  by 
himself,  is  one  of  intense  interest.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
such  a  journey  in  these  high  latitudes,  are  inconceivable  to  those 
who  have  not  read  with  attention  many  accourits  of  tihem.  The 
scheme  was  set  on  foot  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  northern  discov- 
ery, to  redeem  the  Bay  Company  from  the  reproach  of  having  entirely 
neglscted  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  charter;  but  the  real  purpose 
was  to  ascertain  whether  the  Indian  tales  relative  to^  rich  mines  of 
copper  in  the  north,  were  true.  Hearne  made,  between  1769  and  17*72, 
three  journeys  from  Prince  of  Wales  Fort,  on  Hudson's  Bay,  near  the 
60th  parallel.  In  his  second  journey  he  went  as  far  as  White  Snow 
Lake,  in  64  deg.  Here  the  accidental  destruction  of  his  quadrant 
compelled  him  to  return.  So-me  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  privations 
endured  in  this  journey,  from  the  following  extract: 

"To  record,"  says  Hearne,  "in  detail,  each  day^'s  fare  since  the 
commencement  of  this  journey,  would  be  little  more  than  a  dull  rep- 
etition of  the  same  occurrences.  A  sufficient  idea  cf  it  may  be  given 
in  a  few  words,  by  observing  that  it  may  justly  be  said  to  have  been 
either  all  feasting  or  all  fasting.  Sometimes  we  had  too  much,  seldom 
Just  enough,  frequently  too  little,  and  often  none  at  all.  It  will  be 
only  necessary  to  say  that  we  fasted  many  times  two  whole  days  and 
nights,  twice  upwards  of  three  days,  and  once,  while  at  Shenanee, 
near  seven  days,  during  which  we  tasted  not  a  mouthful  of  anything 
except  a  few  cranberries,  water,  scraps  of  old  leather,  and  burnt 
bones." 

On  these  occasions,  Hearne  oft e-n  saw  the  Indians  examine  their 
wardrabe,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  skin  clothing,  considering  what 
part  could  best  be  spared,  when  sometimes  a  piece  of  half  rotten  deer 
skin,  and  at  others  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  would  be  sacrificed  to  alleviate 
extreme  hunger. 

On  his  return  he  met  Matonabbee,  an  intelligent  chief,  who  had 
advised  the  journey.  The  Indian's  notion  as  to  the  real  cause  of 
Hearne's  failure,  is  amusing  and  characteristic  enough.  "In  an  ex- 
pedition of  this  kind,"  said  he,  "where  all  the  men  are  so  heavily 
laden  that  they  can  neither  hunt  nor  travel  to  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, in  case  they  meet  with  success  in  hunting,  who  is  to  carry  the 
nieert  1  Women  were  made  for  labor  ;  one  of  them  can  carry  or  haul 
as  much  as  two  men  can  do.  They  also-  pitch  our  tents,  make  and 
mend  our  clothing,  keep  us  warm  at  night,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  traveling  any  considerable  distance,  or  for  any  length 
of  time,  in  this  country,  without  them  ;  and  yet,  though  they  do  every 
thing,  they  are  maintained  at  a  trifling  expense;  for,  as  they  always 
act  the  cook,  the  very  licking  of  their  fingers  in  scarce  times,  is  suffi- 
cient for  their  subsistence."* 

On  his  third  journey,  Matonabbee  accompanied  him  with  seven  of 
his  wives.     On  the  2d  of  March,  they  arrived  at  the  Doobaunt  Whoie 

*Hearne"s  Journey,  page  55. 
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river,  wlrere  they  found  a  large  encampment  of  northern  Indians. 
They  found  a  plentiful  subsistence  by  catching  deer  in  a  pound. 
Their  method  of  accomplishing  this,  is  to  find  a  frequented  deer  path, 
and  enclose  with  interwoven  trees  and  brushwood,  a  space  near  a 
mile  m  circumference.  The  entrance  of  this  circle  is  the  size  of  a 
common  farm  gate,  and  the  inside  is  crowded  with  thickets  of  brush, 
between  which  are  set  snares  of  well  twisted  thongs.  On  each  side 
of  the  entrance,  a  fence  of  limbs  and  brush  is  started  and  run  out, 
spreading  apart  as  they  proceed,  to  the  distance  of  one,  two  or  three 
miles,  like  the  wings  of  a  partridge  net.  Between  these  rows  run 
the  paths  commonly  used  by  the  deer,  When  every  thing  is  prepared 
the  Indians  take  their  station  on  an  eminence,  commanding  a  view  of 
this  path,  and  the  instant  any  deer  are  descried  in  the  right  position, 
the  whole  village,  men,  women  and  children,  steal  under  cover  of  the 
wood,  until  they  attain  a  position  in  the  rear.  They  then  draw  up  in 
the  forasiof  a  crescent,  and  advance  with  shouts.  The  deer  are  thus 
driven  forward  until  they  get  into  the  pound.  The  entrance  is  imme- 
diately closed  by  the  Indians,  the  women  and  children  run  round  the 
outside  to  prevent  them  from  leaping  the  barrier,  and  the  men  enter 
the  circle  with  their  bows  and  spears,  and  speedily  despatch  the  vic- 
tims,* 

At  Cloyey  the  expedition  was  joined  by  nearly  two  hundred  Indians. 
This  occasioned  a  terrible  misfortune  to  Matonabbee,  for  two  of  the 
handsomest  of  his  wives  here  eloped  to  rejoin  their  former  husbands. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst.  There  exists  an  extraordinary  custom 
among  these  northern  Indians  by  -which  the  men  are  permitted  to  wres- 
tle for  any  woman  to  whom  they  may  take  a  fancy,  and  if  victorious, 
they  carry  off  the  belle,  whether  she  be  married  or  single.  An  Indian 
here  entered  the  camp  from  whom  Matonabbee  had  purchased  one  of 
the  stoutest  and  therefore  most  valuable  of  his  wives,  and  demanded 
to  wrestle  for  her  according  to  custom.  As  Matonabbee  knew  he  had 
no  chance  of  success  with  an  adversary  so  athletic,  he  was  fain  to 
avoid  the  difficulty  by  re-purchasing  his  wife.  This  he  did  with  evi- 
dent mortification  and  ill  humor.  It  may  be  easily  conceived  how 
inconvenient  this  queer  custom  must  be.  A  weak  man  has  no  chance 
to  retain  a  wife  at  all' — and  even  a  strong  one  has  no  security  against 
being  overpowered  at  any  time.t 

At  length  the  party  arrived  at  Copper  Mine  River,  and  here  Hearne 
beheld  one  of  those  terrible  butcheries  so  characteristic  of  savage  life. 
The  inducement  for  the  Indians  to  accompany  him  was  the  hope  of 
waylaying  and  cutting  off  parties  of  the  Esquimaux,  with  whom  they 
.  had  a  feud.  Soon  the  spies  reported  that  ihey  had  seen  five  tents 
about  twelve  miles  below.  Instant  preparation  ■yvas  made,  and  it  was 
determined  to  steal  upon  their  victims.  It  is  surprising  how  much  of 
unanimity,  order  and  discipline  these  red  devils  preserve,  whenever  a 
deed  of  blood  is  to  be  done,  although  at  other  times  they  are  continu- 
ally wrangling.  Each  man  first  painted  his  target,  some  with  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  sun,  others  of  the  moon,  and  several  with  pictures 
of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  or  of  imaginary  beings,  which  they  affirmed 

♦Hearne,  p.  78-80.  f  Hearne,  p.  93. 
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to  be  denizens  of  the  elements,  upon  whose  assistance  they  relied. 
They  then  moved  with  the  utmost  stealth  towards  the  tents,  taking 
care  not  to  cross  any  of  the  hills  which  concealed  their  approach. 
When  they  arrived  within  two  hundred  yards  they  made  their  last  pre- 
paration. They  tied  up  their  long  black  hair  in  a  knot  behind ;  pain- 
ted their  faces  black  and  red  to  give  them  a  hideous  appearance ; 
rolled  up  their  sleeves  ;  and  some  to  render  themselves  light  for  run- 
ning, threw  off  their  jackets  and  stood  armed  naked  to  the  breech 
cloth.  At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  rushed  from  their 
concealment  with  yells  of  fury.  The  unfortunate  Esquimaux,  men, 
women  and  children,  hastened  out  of  their  tents  and  attempted  to  es- 
cape, but  they  were  surrounded  and  all  were  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
"  The  shrieks  and  groans,"  says  Hearne,  "  of  the  poor  expiring 
wretches,  were  truly  distressing ;  and  my  horror  w^as  much  increased 
at  seeing  a  young  girl  about  eighteen  years  of  age  killed  so  near  me 
that  when  the  first  spear  was  struch  into  her  side,  she  fell  down  at  my 
feet  and  twisted  round  my  legs  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
could  disengage  myself  from  her  dying  grasp.  As  two  Indian  men 
pursued  this  unfortunate  victim,  1  solicited  very  hard  for  her  life,  but 
the  murderers  made  no  reply  till  they  had  struck  both  their  spears 
through  her  body,  and  transfixed  her  to  the  ground.  They  then  looked 
ine  sternly  in  the  face  and  began  to  ridicule  me  by  asking  "  If  I  wanted 
an  Esquimaux  wife,"  while  they  paid  not  the  smallest  regard  to  the 
shrieks  and  agony  of  the  poor  wretch  who  was  turning  round  their 
spears  like  an  eel.*"  In  this  journey  Hearne  followed  the  Copper 
Mine  river  to  its  mouth,  where  he  observed  the  tides,  and  the  relics  of 
whales.  From  thence  he  returned  by  way  of  the  Athabasca  Lake. 
In  this  neighborhood  they  discovered  by  accident,  a  young  Indian 
woman  who  had  lived  entirely  alone  in  a  small  hut,  for  eight  months. 
She  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Athabasca  Indians,  and  attempted 
to  escape  to  her  own  people,  the  Dog-ribs,  but  had  gotten  lost.  She 
I  had  six  inches  of  hoop  iron  made  into  a  knife,  and  an  arrow-head  for 
•an  awl.  For  subsistence  she  snared  parti'idges  and  rabbits.  She 
seemed  quite  contented.  Hearne  reached  the  fort  in  June,  1772.  after 
an  absence  of  near  eighteen  months. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Rivalry  of  English  and  French  traders-Rise  of  the  Northwest  Company — Its  efficient  organi- 
zation— Remotest  northwest  Fort — Inactivity  of  the  Bay  Company — Energy  of  the  North- 
west Company — Their  ill  conduct  to  the  Indians — First  visit  to  the  Rocky  Mountains — 
Mackenzie's  first  voyage — Singular  Indian  superstition — His  discovery  of  the  Arctic  Sea, 
and  return — His  second  voyage — Mountain  scenery,  &c. — Indians — Frazer's  river — Land 
journey — Indians— Indian  village  on  northwest  coast— Their  houses — Extraordinary  religi- 
ous temple— Chief's  canoe— The  Pacific  Ocean— Fidler's  trip— Frazer's  voyage— Trading 
post  west  of  mountains— Selkirk's  Settlement— War  of  the  rival  Companies— Destruction 
of  Selkirk's  Colony— Act  of  Parliament — Treaty  between  the  Companys — New  charter— 
Re-establishment  of  Red  River  Colony— Ross  Cos— Scrimmage  at  the  Portage  de  la  Mon- 
tagne. 

The  charter   to  the  Hudson's   Bay   Company  docs  not  define  with 
much  precision,  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  granted  in  fee  to  them. 

*Hearnp,  p.  164. 
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Hence,  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  17G3,  the  same  rivalry  continuo<.l 
to  exist  between  the  Canadian  traders  and  the  Eay  Company,  -wliicli 
had  originated  prior  to  that  treaty  ;  and  wliilst  on  tlie  one  hand  the 
Company  laid  claim  to  an  almost  boundless  territory,  their  opponents 
were  for  confining  them  strictly  within  the  letter  of  their  charter  ;  and 
this  was  vague  and  indefinite. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  regions  north  and  west  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, had  been  frequented  by  French  adventurers,  when  some  enter- 
prising mercliants  of  Montreal,  in  1775,  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  the  Saskatchav.'an  and  Athabasca  rivers.  These  individ- 
uals, however,  experienced  much  annoyance  from  the  employees  of  the 
Bay  Company,  with  whom  they  soon  found  themselves  unable  to  con- 
tend separately.  Consequently,  in  the  year  1774,  they  united  their 
interests,  and  assumed  for  their  association  the  title  of  the  "  North- 
west Company  of  Montreal."  Other  small  associations  were  formed 
about  the  same  time,  but  they  were  all  finally  absorbed  by  this  one. 
Its  most  prominent  founders  were  British  and  Canadian  mercliants, 
among  whom  Messrs.  Rocheblave,  Frobisher,  Frazer,  McTavish  Mac- 
kenzie, and  McGillivray  were  the  most  prominent.  These  men  had 
all  been  engaged  in  this  trade  individually,  or  as  members  of  lesser 
companies — were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  cliaractcr  of  the 
Indian  tribes^ — the  topography  of  the  country,  and  all  the  best  methods 
and  means  of  carrying  on  a  thriving  and  profitable  trade. 

The  organization  of  this  new  company  Avas  altogether  in  contrast 
with  that  of  their  rivals.  The  number  of  the  shares  was  at  first  six- 
teen; it  was  then  increased  to  twenty,  and  finally  to  forty.  A  cer- 
tain proportion  of  them  were  held  by  iheaganh,  residing  at  Montreal, 
who  furnished  the  capital  ;  the  remainder  were  divided  among  the 
'proprietors,  each  of  whom  took  charge  of  an  interior  trading  post. 
The  clerks  were  chiefly  younger  branchs  of  respectable  Scottish  fam- 
ilies. They  entered  the  service  as  cadets  or  apprentices  for  seyeu 
yaars  ;  after  which  they  were  placed  upon  salaries,  which,  with  pru- 
dence, would  yield  a  certain  profit ;  and  finally,  if  their  conduct  was 
good,  they  were  received  into  the  company  as  partners.  Thus  their 
ambition  and  their  hopes  were  stimulated.  In  addition  to  this  iin- 
jprovement  of  oaganization,  they  universally  employed  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Courier  de  Bois  as  voyageurs,  or  canoe  men,  in  preference  to 
all  others ;  and  incouraged  them  by  hopes  of  advancement  in  station 
or  pay,  and  of  pensions  in  their  old  age.  These  voyageiirs  were  ad- 
mirably calculated  by  habit,  education  and  natural  disposition,  for 
the  stations  in  which  they  were  employed.  Passively  obedient  to 
their  superiors,  patient  and  persevering  in  their  temper,  gay,  reckless, 
and  thoughtless  in  their  habits,  capable  of  enduring  an  inconceivable 
amount  of  fatigue,  and  endowed  with  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  sliding 
into  and  adopting  the  characteristics  of  the  Indians,  they  were  of  all 
men,  the  best  fitted  to  ensure  success  to  such  an  enterprise.* 

Before  the  formation  of  the  North-west  Company,  the  remotest  tra- 
ding establishments  of  the  British  was  on  the  Athabasca  or  Elk  river, 
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about  twelve   hundred  miles  north-west,  of    Lake    Superior,   which 
had  been  founded  by  Messrs.  Frobisher  and  Pond,  m  1778. 

When  this  new  company  first  went  into  operation,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  with  the  characteristic  inactivity  of  an  ancient  corpo- 
ration guarded  by  charter,  remained  quietly  at  their  posts,  as  the  ear- 
lier Frencli  traders  had  done,  and  purchased  such  skins  as  the  red 
man  chose  to  bring  them.  The  North-westers,  on  tlie  contrary,  pen- 
etrated the  forest,  passed  the  mountain  barriers,  sailed  over  the  lakes, 
alarmed  the  Indians  by  their  vigor  and  force,  (to  their  eternal  shame 
be  it  said,)  destroyed  them  by  their  supplies  of  spirits  and  fire  arms  ; 
and  for  a  considerable  period  might  be  almost  considered  as  masters 
of  the  continent  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  great  lakes  of 
Canada.  The  fur  trade,  conducted  as  these  men  conducted  it,  was 
necessarily  a  decaying  trade.  The  traders  and  Indians  were  solicitous 
only  for  immediate  gain,  and  careless  of  the  future.  They  slaugliter- 
ed  indiscriminately,  the  male  and  the  female,  the  full  grown  and  the 
whelp,  without  even  much  regard  for  the  season  ;  and  of  course,  the 
trade  became  much  more  destructive  and  much  less  productive  every  ' 
year.  As  fast  as  their  original  hunting  grounds  became  exhausted, 
ihis  company  pushed  their  posts  and  trading  parties  to  tlie  westward. 
It  was  a  consequence  of  this  course  of  policy,  that  the  two  great  ex- 
peditions of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  were  made. 

Before  entering  upon  these  expeditions,  we  ought  to  remark,  tliat 
about  the  year  1789,  a  trading  party  had  passed  westward  to  the  Sliin- 
ing  JMountains,  as  they  were  called  by  the  Indians.  Here  they  were 
driven  back  by  a  force  of  hostile  Indians.* 

The  Athabasca  Lake  is  a  basin  thirteen  miles  in  width,  and  two 
hundred  miles  in  length,  connected  to  the  great  Slave  Lake  by  the 
Slave  river,  and  supplied  by  the  Peace  river  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Athabasca  from  the  south.  It  is  in  latitude  59  deg. 
On  its  south-west  end,  Fort  Chypewyan  is  situated. 

From  this  fort  Meckenzie  started  upom  his  first  expedition  in  1789. 
We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  making  liberal  ex- 
tracts from  his  journal.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  intelligence,  and  of 
great  vigor,  courage  and  persevei'ancc.  He  passed  down  the  Slave 
river  into  the  great  Lake  of  that  name,  from  the  north-west  extremity 
of  which  he  found  that  a  great  river  flowed,  to  which  he  gave  his  own 
name,  which  it  bears  to  this  day.  To  the  mouth  of  this  river  he  re- 
solved to  go.  He  accordingly  entered  the  stream  with  his  canoes,  and 
in  five  days  came  to  a  camp  of  Slave  and  Dog-rib  Indians.  They  as- 
serted "that  monsters  of  horrid  shapes  and  malignant  dispositions, 
had  their  abodes  in  the  rocky  caves  on  the  banks,  ready  to  devour 
whoever  approached."  Besides,  they  affirmed  that  it  would  take 
"•several  snows"  to  make  the  journey.  One  of  thein,  however,  was 
bribed  to  accompany  him.  Previous  to  his  departure,  a  singular  cer- 
emony took  place :  "  Witli  great  solemnity,  he  cut  off  a  lock  of  his 
hair,  and  dividing  it  into  three  parts,  fastened  one  to  the  upper  part  of 
his  wife's  head,  blowing  on  it  thrice  wath  the  utmost  violence,  and 
tittering  certain  words  as  a  charm.      The  other  two  locks  he  attached, 

•Greenhow. 
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with  the  same  ceremony  to  the  heads  of  his  children."  These  Indians 
are  described  as  a  "  meagre,  ugly,  and  ill  favored  race  ;  particularly 
ill  made  in  the  legs."  A  few  old  men  had  beards,  a  circumstance  not 
common  with  Indians.  Their  cheeks  were  tattooed  with  two  double  lines, 
and  their  noses  pierced  for  a  quill  or  bone.  Their  clothing  in  winter 
was  gorgeous,  consisting  of  skins  and  furs,  dressed  with  the  hair  on, 
and  richly  embroidered  with  quills.  These  Indians  had  never  seen 
any  whites,  and  were  destitute  of  metalic  implements.  On  the  11th 
of  July,  they  landed  at  a  deserted  encampment  of  the  Esquimaux. 
They  found  three  houses,  "  the  ground  plat  of  which  were  oval, 
about  fifteen  feet  long,  ten  wide  in  the  centre,  and  eight  at  each  end  ; 
the  whole  was  dug  about  twelve  inches  below  the  surface,  one  half 
being  covered  with  willow  branches,  and  probably  forming  the  bed  of 
the  whole  family."  The  whole  structure  was  formed  of  drift-wood, 
willow  and  grass.  Soon  after  he  reached  the  mouth  df  the  river, 
and  beheld  for  the  first  time,  the  great  Arctic  Ocean,  filled  with 
mountains  of  ice,  between  which  the  whales  were  engaged  in  their 
sports.  The  next  day  he  commenced  his  return,  by  the  same  route, 
and  arrived  at  the  fort  after  an  absence  of  102  days. 

On  the  2d  day  of  October,  1792,  Mackenzie  set  out  upon  his  se- 
cond journey.  He  launched  his  canoe  upon  Peace  river.  Her  dimen- 
sions were  twenty-five  feet  long  within,  exclusive  of  the  curves  of 
stem  and  stern,  twonty.six  inches  hold,  and  four  feet  nine  inches  beam. 
She  w^as  so  light  that  two  men  could  crrry  her  with  ease.  In  this 
batteaux  he  stowed  3,000  pounds  of  provisions,  arms,  &c.,  and  found 
room  also  for  himself,  seven  Europeans,  and  two  Indians.  "  Under  a 
serene  sky,  with  a  keen  but  healthy  air,  the  barque  glided  through 
some  beautiful  scenery.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  ground 
rose  in  a  gently  ascending  lawn,  broken  at  intervals  by  abrupt  preci- 
pices, and  extending  in  a  rich  woodland  perspective,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  This  magnificent  amphitheatre  presented  groves  of  pop- 
lar in  every  direction,  whose  openings  were  enlivened  with  herds  of 
elks  and  bufililos  ;  the  former  choosing  the  steeps  and  uplands,  tlie 
latter  preferring  the  plains.'^'  This  river  is  broken  by  rapids  and 
coscades,  and  they  were  compelled  to  make  many  laborious  portages. 
The  course  of  their  journey  led  them  through  many  populous  beaver 
settlements.  "  In  some  places  these  animals  had  cut  down  several 
acres  of  large  poplars  ;  and  they  saw  muUitudes  busy  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  erecting  houses,  procuring  food,  superintending  their  dikes, 
and  going  diligently  through  all  the  labors  of  their  little  common- 
wealth." On  the  10th  June  they  met  with  some  Indians.  "  These 
people  were  of  low  stature  and  meagre  frame,  round  faces,  high  cheek 
bones,  black  hair,  hanging  in  elf  locks,  and  a  swarthy  yellow  complex- 
ion ;  while  their  garments  of  beaver,  reindeer,  and  ground-hog  skins, 
dressed  with  the  hair  outside,  having  the  tail  of  the  hog  hanging  down 
the  back,  might  occasion  some  doubt  whether  they  belonged  to  the  hu- 
man race.  Their  women  were  extremely  ugly,  lustier  and  taller  than  the 
men,  but  much  inferior  in  cleanhness.  Their  weapons  were  cedar  bows, 
six  feet  long,  with  a  short  iron  spike  at  one  end.     The  arrows  were 

♦Tytler's  Historical  View  of  Discoveiiesj  &c.,  page  133. 
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barbed  with  iron,  flint-stone,  or  bone.     Their  knives   were  of  iron, 
worked  by  themselves.     They  used   snares   of  green  skin,  nets  and  ' 
lines  of  willow  bark,  hooks  of  small  bones,  and  kettles  of  watake,  so 
closely  woven  as  not  to  leak,"* 

On  the  16th  June  they  reached  the  banks  of  tlie  great  river  flowing 
westward,  which  was  the  object  of  so  much  anxious  expectation  and 
protracted  hope.  Embarking  anew,  it  was  not  long  ere  the  party 
were  alarmed  by  a  loud  whoop  from  the  woods,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  single  canoe  shot  out  from  the  mouth  of  a  smnll  tributary,  and 
a  number  of  natives,  armed  with  bows  a^d  arrows,  appeared  upon  the 
bank.  After  a  short  time,  he  succeeded  in  assuaging  their  fears,  and 
entered  into  communication  with  them.  Tlieir  information  was  dis- 
couraging. They  represented  the  distance  to  the  "  Stinking  Lake," 
(as  all  Indians  call  the  sea,)  as  immense,  and  the  nations  along  the 
river  as  ferocious,  malignant  and  treacherous.  Unappalled  by  these 
representations,  he  again  embarked.  Shortly  after,  they  concluded  to 
finish  their  journey  overland.  For  this  labor  they  prepared.  "  We 
carried  on  our  backs,"  says  Mackenzie,  "  four  bags  and  a  half  of 
j)em.mican,f  weighing  from  85  to  95  pounds  each,  a  case  with  the  in- 
struments, a  parcel  of  goods  for  presents,  weighing  ninety  pounds, 
and  a  parcel  containing  ammunition,  of  the  same  weight ;  each  of 
the  Canadians  had  a  burthen  of  about  ninety  pounds,  with  a  gun  and 
ammunition,  while  the  Indians  had  about  forty-five  pounds  of  pemmi- 
can,  besides  their  guns.  My  own  load,  and  that  of  Mr.  McKay,  con- 
sisted of  twenty-two  pounds  of  pemmican,  some  rice,  sugar,  &c., 
amounting  to  about  seventy  pounds,  besides  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  tube  of  my  telescope  was  also  thrown  across  my  shoulders,  and 
we  determined  to  limit  ourselves  to  two  meals  a  day, "J 

Their  first  day's  journey  brought  them  to  an  Indian  encampment, 
where  they  saw,  to  their  great  encouragement,  a  spear  of  white  manu- 
i';^cture,  \\hich  the  Indian  stated  they  had  purchased  of  a  tribe  farther 
west,  near  the  "  Stinking  Lake."  At  night  these  Indians  took  a  sta- 
tion at  a  short  distance  Irom  their  place  of  rest,  and  "  began  a  song 
in  a  sweet  plaintive  tone,  with  a  modulation  exceedingly  sweet  and 
pleasing,  and  solemn,  not  unlike  that  of  church  music."  They  again 
pursued  their  journey,  sometimes  coasting  along  the  borders  of  beau- 
tiful lakes — sometimes  ascending  high  eminences,  from  which  they 
could  discern,  in  the  distance,  a  long  range  of  high  mountains,  which 
the  nativts  by  whom  they  were  traveling,  represented  as  terminating 
in  the  sea.  In  this  part  of  their  journej^  the)'-  beheld  the  richest 
scenery.  Beautiful  valleys  watered  by  gentle  rivulets,  and  adorned 
with   umbrageous   trees,  were  succeeded  bj^  ranges  of  hills  capped 


*  Tytler's  History. 

i  This  is  buffalo  meat  dried  and  pounded,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  marrow-grease 
and  fruit.  It  has  t)een  used  time  out  of  mind  by  the  voyageurs,  and  it  has  always  been 
rurchased  by  travelers  and  men  of  Ecience,  for  their  support  iu  thoir  journeys.  It  is  an 
Indian  dish,  no  doubt,  and  this  is  ths  name  given  to  it  by  the  Chippewyans  and  Crees. 
The  French  call  it  taureaux,  and  the  Siouxs  pantigion.  All  the  Indians  in  the  buffalo  re- 
gions make  it  always,  adding  cherriec  or  other  fruits,  together  with  marrow-grease. 

1  Mackenzie's  Travels,  page  285. 
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with  snow,  wliilst  far  back  in  the  perspective  rose  a  stupendous  lino 
of  peaks,  whose  summits  were  crowned  with  the  same  spotless  coro- 
net, and  partly  lost  in  the  masses  of  heavy  and  rolling  clouds.  The 
effect  of  sunrise  or  sunset  must  have  been  strikingly  beautii'ul.  Hovv 
rich  the  contrast  of  brilliant  Tght  and  dark  shadows,  of  leaping  cas- 
cades and  quiet  lakes,  of  cold  icy  peaks  and  deep  green  valleys  ! 

After  some  days  they  at  last  came  upon  an  Indian  village.  This- 
was  a  village  situated  oidy  about  Ibrty-live  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
the  inhabitants  essentially  dillered  from  those  east  of  the  mountains 
in  manners,  habits,  buildings,  &c.  The  houses  were  constructed  of 
wood.  At'a  little  distance,  Mackenzie  noticed  some  singular  wooden 
buildings,  which  he  imagined  to  be  temples.  They  were  oblong 
squares,  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  eight  broad,  formed  of  thick  cedar 
planks,  beautifully  joined.  Upon  these  were  painted  hieroglyphics, 
and  animals,  executed  with  extraordinary  accuracy.  In  the  midst  of 
the  village  was  another  strange  building.  The  ground  plot  of  it  was 
lifty  feet  by  forty-five.  At  each  end  v.-ere  four  posts  fixed  perpendi- 
cularly in  the  earth.  These  posts  were  unornamcnted,  but  they  sup- 
ported a  beam  of  the  whole  length,  v/ith  tliree  intermediate  props. 
Two  centre  posts  at  each  end  were  carved  into  colossal  human  figures, 
supporting  on  their  heads  ridge  poles.  The  hands  were  placed  on  the 
knees.  Opposite  to  them  were  figures  with  their  hands  resting  upon 
their  hips.  All  these '  figures  were  painted  red  and  black,  and  the 
sculpture  manifested  no  little  skill  and  accuracy  in  the  execution. 
In  the  mechanical  arts,  also,  they  had  progressed  considerably.  The 
canoe  of  the  chief  was  of  cedar,  forty-live  feet  long,  four  wide,  and 
three  and  a  half  deep.  It  was  painted  black,  and  decorated  with 
white  figures  of  fish.  The  gunwale,  fore  and  aft,  was  inlaid  with  the 
teeth  of  the  sea  otter. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  they  beheld,  for  the  lirst  tiyne,  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  object  of  their  journey  was  now 
accomplished.  On  the  white  surface  of  a  rock  which,  from  a  height 
of  several  hundred  feet,  looked  over  the  great  ocean,  Mackenzie 
painted  with  vermillion  the  following  inscription  :  "  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, from  Canada,  by  land,  the  22d  of  July,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-three."  Time  has  probably  obliterated  this  in- 
scription; but  its  assaults  are  made  in  vain  upon  the  lame  acquired 
by  this  indefatigable  and  daring  discoverer. 

This  great  western  river  is  the  one  which  has  received  the  name  of 
Frazer.  On  the  24th  of  August  following,  Mackenzie  reached  the 
fort  at  the  Athabasca  Lake. 

Whilst  Mackenzie  was  pursuing  his  journey  to  the  Pacific,  Mr. 
Fidler,  a  clerk  of  the  Northwest  Company,  stationed  at  Fort  Bucking- 
ham, on  the  Saskatchawan  river,  made  a  trip  southwestward,  to  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  seems  to  have  traveled  over  the 
region  watered  by  the  head  of  the  Missouri.  He  was  so  ineompelent 
to  the  task  conlided  to  him,  that  the  accounts  he  gave  do  not  corrc- 
s})ond  with  the  descriptions  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  the  world  has 
learned  nothing  from  his  journey,  save  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
made. 

The  expeditions  of  Pike,  and  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  excited  the  jeal- 
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ousy  of  tlie  British  fur  traders.  Pike  had  restrained  their  incursions 
upon  the  territory  watered  by  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  and  liad 
shaken  tlicir  inihience  over  the  Indians  there.  The  movements  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  were  vigilantly  watched  by  tliese  traders,  and  when 
they  discovered  their  destination,  immediate  preparations  were  made 
to  anticipate  the  Americans  in  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  territory. 
In  furtherance  of  tliis  project,  a  party  was  despatched  by  the  North- 
west Company,  in  1805,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Laroque,  to  es- 
tablisli  posts  and  occupy  territories  upon  the  Columbia.  This  party, 
however,  did  not  succeed  in  penetrating  beyond  the  Mandan  Village, 
on  the  Missouri.  In  the  following  year,  (1806,)  another  expedition 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Simon  Frazer.  He  started  from  Fort  Chippe- 
wyan  on  the  Athabasca  Lake,  crossed  the  mountains  near  the  source 
of  Peace  river,  and  founded  a  trading  post  on  a  small  lake,  now  called 
by  his  name,  situated  in  the  54th  degree  of  latitude.  This  was  the 
first  settlement,  of  any  hind.,  made  by  British  subjects,  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  from  him  that  the  river  discovered  by  Mac- 
kenzie derives  its  name.  Other  posts  were  subsequently  founded  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  extending  south  to  Fort  Hall,  and 
southwest  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  which,  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  company,  became  the  property  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  latter  never  founded  any  posts  west  of  the  mountains, 
previous  to  that  period. 

The  repeated  intrusions  of  the  Northwest  Company  upon  the  ter- 
ritories claimed  by  that  of  the  Hudson's  Bay,  induced  the  latter  to 
attempt  to  imitate  the  policy  of  the  former,  lest  it  should  be  outstrip- 
ped in  the  race  for  profit.  They  accordingly  commenced  establishing 
posts  in  various  parts  of  the  interior  ;  and  very  soon,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  their  differences  were  aggravated  into  open  hostility. 
They  were  all  far  beyond  the  authority  of  law,  and  an  injunction  in 
such  a  country  would  have  had  about  as  much  force,  and  been  treated 
with  as  much  respect,  as  a  ukase  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the 
United  States.  Feeling  themselves  physically  incompetent  to  self- 
defence,  the  Bay  Company,  for  the  first  time,  exercised  their  right  as 
proprietors,  to  introduce  a  colony  of  civilized  men  into  their  territo- 
ries. In  the  year  1812,  they  disposed  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  watered  by  the  Red  river, 
one  of  its  tributaries,  to  Lord  Selkirk,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who  com- 
menced planting  there  the  germ  of  a  new  colony,  by  granting  to  in- 
dividuals and  families  small  tracts  of  land,  (according  to  the  English 
method,)  reserving  to  himself  a  certain  but  moderate  annual  rent  in 
perpetuity.  It  so  happened  that  the  very  spot  selected  for  this  colony 
was  the  one  at  which  the  Northwest  Company  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  all  the  pemmican  necessary  to  supply  the  voyageurs  thence  to 
Athabasca,  and  over  the  mountains.  The  settlement  would,  of  course, 
drive  the  buffalo  away,  and  thus  produce  inconvenience  to  them. 
This  was  the  true  reason  why  they  determined  to  trespass  upon  the 
lands  of  the  rival  company,  violate  the  legal  rights  of  Selkirk,  and 
murder  the  unoffending  men  who  had  moved  themselves  and  families 
from  the  home  of  their  ancestors,  to  seek  prosperity  and  happiness  in 
a  wild  and  unknown  land.     For  several  years  previously,  matters 
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had  progresBod  to  such  a  point  of  exacerbation  between  the  two  com- 
])anies,  that  tlie  Northwesters,  with  the  unscrupulous  ferocity  which 
such  a  life  as  they  led  amoncf  the  Indians  inevitably  produces,  even 
in  men  of  the  best  early  training  and  education,  had  waged  a  venge- 
ful and  unsparing  partisan  war  against  the  posts  of  the  rival  company. 
Sometimes  they  contented  themselves  with  driving  away  their  inhab- 
itants ;  at  others  they  cut  off  their  means  of  support ;  again  they 
would  lie  in  ambush,  and  murder  them  in  their  routes  ;  and  finally, 
in  the  year  1814,  they  organized  a  powerful  expedition  against  the 
Red  River  Settlement,  which,  after  a  war  of  two  years,  characterized 
by  circumstances  of  barbarity  and  scoundrelism,  which  rivalled  or 
surpassed  that  of  their  Indian  allies  and  friends,  the  war  was  termi- 
nated by  the  cruel  massacre  of  Mr.  Semple,  the  governor  of  the  col- 
onj'^,  with  all  his  intimate  companions,  and  a  total  expulsion  of  all  the 
survivors < 

This  is  a  bi'ief  outline  of  a  course  of  conduct  so  lawless,  so  bloody, 
so  ferocious,  and  so  utterly  unprincipled,  that  we  marvel  how  the 
imagination  of  Mr.  Irving  could  so  far  delude  his  judgment  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  speak  of  such  men  and  such  atrocities,  in  language  ap- 
plicable only  to  deeds  of  heroism  performed  for  noble  ends.  It  is 
provoking  to  have  the  murders  and  robberies  of  a  gang  of  outlaws, 
whose  lives  were  scarce  redeemed  by  one  virtuous  trait,  and  whose 
acts,  if  perpetrated  within  any  civilized  community  under  the  sun, 
would  have  elevated  them  to  the  gibbet  a  thousand  times  over — cele- 
brated by  stooping  genius  as  deeds  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  sub- 
limest  age  of  chivalry,  when — if  the  ends  were  wrong — they  were  at 
least  deemed  by  their  pursuers,  and  the  world,  the  noblest  to  which 
heroic  valor  could  devote  itself.  The  fact  only  shows,  (if  proof  were 
needed,)  that  individuals  of  high  genius  and  brilliant  imagination 
may  be  totally  bhnded  by  the  very  excess  of  light ;  and  that  it  is 
thus  possible  to  sympathise  deeply  and  sincerely  with  the  guilty  ac- 
tors in  the  most  atrocious  deeds,  and  at  the  same  time  wholly  over- 
look the  suffering  and  the  bloodshed  of  their  innocent  and  unoffending 
victims. 

This  crowning  outrage  of  the  Northwest  Company  rendered  it  per- 
fectly obvious  that  this  contest  between  the  two  companies  must  result 
in  the  entire  ruin  of  one  or  both  of  them.  Their  differences  were 
brought  before  the  British  Parliament  in  June,  1819,  and  a  debate 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  conduct  of  the  parties  was  minute- 
ly investigated.  The  Ministry  then  interposed  its  mediation  and  a 
compromise  was  at  length  effected,  by  which  the  Northwest  Company 
was  merged  in  that  of  the  Hudson's  Bay.  At  the  same  time,  and  in 
connection  with  this  arrangement,  an  act  "  for  regulating  the  fur  trade 
and  establishing  a  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  in  certain  parts  of 
North  America,"  was  passed,  containing  every  thing  requisite  to  give 
stability  and  efficiency  to  the  Bay  Company.  The  contract  between 
the  two  companies  was  signed  in  London  in  March,  1821. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  above  mentioned  act,  the  King  granted 
to  the  "  Governor,  and  company  of  Adventurers,  trading  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  to  a  number  of  persons  representing  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany, the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  for  twenty-one  years,  in  all 
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the  territories  of  Great  Britain  in  Nortli  America,  except  such  as  are 
now  formed  into  British  Provinces."  This  grant  was  renewed  in 
1842,  with  some  new  provisions,  chiefly  respecting  the  treatment  of 
the  Indian  tribes. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  charter  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  im- 
mense region  comprised  in  the  original  charter  of  1670.  Within  that 
district  tliey  are  lords  of  the  soil.  The  heirs  of  Lord  Selkirk  having 
retroceded  to  them  the  title  to  the  lands  upon  Red  river,  in  1836,  they 
have  replanted  the  colony  originally  founded  by  him.  In  that  remote 
little  colony,  so  many  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  remotest  bounds 
of  civilization,  without  good  water  communication  to  connect  them 
with  it,  and  consequently,  as  we  should  deem,  destitute  of  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life,  there  are  at  this  time  about  5,000  persons,*  the  lar- 
gest portion  of  whom  are  Bois  Brule,  (or  half  breeds)  the  remainder 
of  them  Scotch  or  from  the  Scottish  Isles.  But  in  our  conjecture  as 
to  their  destitution,  we  should  be  found  upon  examination,  greatly  mis- 
taken. They  have  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  a  cathedral,  and  seven 
or  eight  other  religious  ministers.  The  company  sell  their  land  at 
12s.  6d.  per  acre,  and  the  plantations  extend  for  fifty  miles  along  the 
river.  They  cultivate  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  a  variety  of  garden 
vegetables.  Their  farms  are  well  supplied  with  stock,  and  they  pur- 
chase their  dry  goods  and  groceries  by  exchanging  the  produce  of 
their  farms  with  the  company's  posts,  or,  (,as  we  have  seen  them  do,) 
carrying  their  products  a  cart  journey  of  fourteen  days  to  Fort  Man- 
dan.  And  recently,  they  have  united  their  means,  and  sent  an  agent 
to  St.  Louis,  who  there  purchases  supplies  for  them — sends  them  up 
the  Mississippi,  by  steam,  as  high  as  the  head  of  steam  navigation, 
where  they  are  transferred  to  pirogues,  and  finally  taken  across  to 
Red  river  in  carts.  We  are  afraid  that  the  worthy  bishop  inflicts 
slight  penance  upon  them,  for  the  half  breeds  are  said  to  be  the 
fiercest  warriors  of  the  plains  ;  and  so  late  as  the  summer  of  1845,  a 
company  of  dragoons,  commanded  by  Capt.  Sumner,  were  sent  to 
check  their  inroads  upon  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Sioux,  and  we 
believe  they  are  still  troublesome  near  the  border.  " 

Mr.  Irving  has  dilated  upon  the  feudal  state  of  Fort  William — its 
splendid  hospitality — the  lordly  grandeur  of  its  defences — the  gorgeous 
display  of  its  wealth  and  magnificence — its  bountiful  banquets,  at 
which  the  wines  of  southern  Europe  gave  zest  to  the  game  of  the  for- 
est— and  many  '•  an  auld  world  ditty"  was  sung  to  stimulate  the  bois- 
terous mirth  of  its  guests  and  inmates.  But  he  has  forgotten  to  add 
to  this  poetical  enumeration  of  its  faded  glories,  that  at  this  same  Fort 
William,  situated  near  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  such  a  congrega- 
tion of  ruffians,  bandits,  and  scoundrels  was  assembled  as  the  world 
has  not  seen  since  the  days  when  rape,  robbery,  and  murder  were  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  feudal  castles,  and  their  bas- 
tions and  parapets  bristled  with  the  swords  and  spears  of  all  who  were 
most  base  and  brutal  among  mankind  ;  that  the  tongues  which  chaunt- 
ed  with  so  much  feeling  the  glorious  songs  of  "  bra'  Robin  Eurns," 
were  daily  employed  in  instructing  the  ferocious  and  sanguinary  sav- 

*  Simpson's  Travels,  chapters. 
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age  how  to  murder  and  mutilate  their  fellow-beings — subjects  of  the 
same  king — for  no  offence  under  Heaven  but  that  of  defending  rights 
legally  acquired  and  honestly  exercised  ;  that  every  drop  of  wine 
swallowed  in  these  festivities  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of  as  much 
Christian  blood  shed  by  them  in  defiance  of  all  law,  humavi  and  di- 
vine ;  and  that  every  dish  upon  the  bounteous  board  cost  the  life  of 
an  Indian,  deluded,  debauched,  stimulated,  and  finally  sacrificed  by 
them  for  the  furtherance  of  objects  the  most  mean  and  selfish,  and  the 
gratification  of  a  malignity  which  could  have  had  its  birth-place  no 
where  but  in  the  councils  of  a  band  of  fiends  and  outlaws. 

Mr.  Ross  Cox,  who  was  a  clerk  employed  by  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany, has  given  some  accounts  of  these  transactions,  but  as  his  narra- 
tive bears  upon  its  face  the  marks  of  falsehood,  as  well  as  those  deno- 
ting a  total  want  of  all  proper  feeling  and  all  sound  principle,  we  shall 
here  add  one  or  two  anecdotes  derived  from,  not  a  party  concerned, 
but  an  innocent  settler  in  Selkirk's  Settlement,  whom  we  met  with  at 
Fort  Mandan,  touching  these  atrocities. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  by  Lord  Selkirk  of  the  tract  of  land  upon 
Red  river,  he  discovered  that  his  objects,  laudable  and  legal  as  they 
were,  were  likely  to  be  frustrated  by  the  Northwest  Company  ;  and 
for  this  reason  he  purchased  two  hundred  shares  and  became  one  of 
the  proprietors  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  that  by  thus  uniting 
their  interests,  his  infant  colony  might  have  the  protection  of  this  an- 
cient and  powerful  corporation.  It  was  principally  because  of  this 
connection  that  the  direct  war  upon  it  was  marked  by  auch  unprinci- 
pled and  atrocious  conduct. 

It  is  not  true,  as  Cox  states,  that  when  the  final  struggle  occurred  at 
Red  river,  it  was  brought  about  by  fourteen  of  the  Bois  Bride  (or  half 
breeds)  who  accompanied  a  party  of  carts  and  horses  with  provisions 
&c.,  in  violation  of  the  orders  of  M'Donnell,  stationed  at  Q'Appelle 
river  ;  nor  is  it  true  that  the  first  order  to  fire  was  given  by  Mr. 
Semple,  the  governor  of  the  colony.  The  facts  are  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  all  this.  It  was  an  expedition  gotten  up  by  the  partners  of 
the  Northwest  Company,  consisting  principally  of  half-breeds,  who 
are  fully  as  much,  or  more  ferocious  than  the  natives,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  crushing  this  settlement ;  and  the  force  greatly  outnumbered 
those  employed  in  the  defence.  They  did  enter  the  settlement  in  vio- 
lation of  law — they  did  atack  the  settlers  with  a  brutal  I'ury  known 
only  to  such  beings — and  they  did  crush  the  colony — murdering  all 
its  chief  men,  some  of  the  women,  and  a  number  of  children  ;  burning 
their  houses  and  devastating  their  fields,  and  levying  by  way  of  black 
mail,  upon  all  its  live  stock. 

A  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Northwest 
Company,  but  who  was  tempted  by  better  pay,  as  all  of  them  might  ■ 
have  been,  to  desert  those  who  had  some  claims  upon  his  gratitude, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  post  at  Athabasca.  Here  he  was  regularly 
besieged  by  his  old  friends.  After  living  some  time  upon  pemmican 
and  horse  flesh,  he  was  reduced  first  to  wild  rice,*  of  which   he  had 

•  Wild  rice  is  found  in  the  greatest  quantities  on  Wild  Rice  river,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Red  rirer,  Ln  the  territory  of  Iowa,  but  it  is  scattered  along  all  the  streams  near  the  49lh 
parallel.    It  Is  in  much  esteem  with  the  Sioux  and  other  Indians. 
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carried  a  small  quantity  with  him.  At  last,  his  rice  gave  out,  and  he 
was  reduced  to  trip&  de  rocher*  Finally,  even  this  resource  failed, 
and  after  inhumanly  suftering  many  of  his  men  to  die  of  absolute  star- 
vation, he  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  post  with  all  its  furs  and 
other  property.  Such  proceedings  as  these  forced  their  opponents  to 
like  conduct  in  self-defence,  and  for  several  years  the  different  bands 
of  Indians  were  hired  to  perpetrate  indiscriminate  slaughter. 

Thirty  or  forty  miles  northwest  of  Fort  William,  is  situated  the 
great  fall  of  the  Portage  de  la  Mordogne.  This  tremendous  cataract 
surpasses  every  other  in  the  w'orld,  save  only  that  at  Niagara.  The 
river  for  a  few  miles  above  moves  wdth  a  slow  and  calm  current. 
When  its  waters  arrive  at  this  immense  terrace  of  rock,  which  is  fully 
tv^^o  hundred  feet  in  width,  they  are  precipitated  in  one  broad,  unbro- 
ken sheet  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  For  many  miles 
the  hoarse  roaring  of  the  falling  waters  may  be  heard  like  the  heavy 
roll  of  distant  thunder  ;  and  when  an  unclouded  sun  pours  its  beams 
upon  the  scene,  prismatic  rainbows  flash  in  innumerable  curves  over 
and  around  them. 

In  the  year  1815,  a  party  consisting  of  some  twenty  men,  with  six 
canoes,  in  the  employment  of  the  Bay  Company,  were  descending 
through  that  long  chain  of  small  lakes  and  straits  which  so  nearly 
unite  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Arctic  Seas.  When 
they  had  arrived  at  the  usual  place  of  landing,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  portage  around  this  great  fall,  they  turned  the  bows  of 
their  boats  landward,  singing  the  while  one  of  those  beautiful  and 
affecting  songs  with  which  these  hardy  and  adventurous  voyageurs 
were  wont  to  beguile'  the  time,  and  relieve  the  fatigue  of  their  labo- 
rious way.  But  they  found  themselves  suddenly  set  upon  by  a  band 
of  half  breeds,  under  the  command  of  white  men,  who  had  lain  in 
ambush  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  immediately  above  the  falls.  The 
struggle  was  fierce,  bloody,  and  unsparing,  for  the  canoe  men  were 
fighting  for  a  foothold,  to  save  them  from  being  precipitated  over  the 
falls,  and  their  opponents  were  ruthlessly  determined  that  no  living 
being  should  plant  his  foot  upon  the  soil.  Two  of  the  canoes  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  shore,  and  their  inmates  sprung  to  the  land, 
with  knife  and  pistol  in  hand  ;  but  one  minute  sufficed  for  tlieir  de- 
struction. The  other  four  canoes  were  kept  out  by  the  firing  and  the 
poles  of  the  half  breeds,  until  the  curving  current  strudc  them ;  and 
then  all  parties  were  well  aware  that  further  struggle  was  vain.  The 
half  breeds  ran  yelling  with  delight  to  the  very  edge  of  the  cataract, 
to  witness  the  result.  The  canoe  men  sullenly  folded  their  arms  and 
seated  themselves  in  silence  to  await  their  fate.  Ah !  who  shall  say 
what  millions  of  thoughts  rushed  through  their  minds  in  those  few- 
fearful  moments  ?  The  history  of  their  whole  lives  was,  no  doubt, 
spread  out  in  one  broad  picture,  and  they  commended  themselves  to ' 
the  protecting  care   of  their  patron   saints,  and   of  "the  Virgin.     The 

•  Tripe  de  Rocher  is  a  species  of  lichen  (or  moss)  much  used  by  the  Indians  and  voyageurs. 
It  is  prepared  by  boiling,  is  not  very  palatable,  but  a  good  resource  when  threatened  wi'h 
starvation.  Of  the  lichens  used  as  food  there  are  four  varieties,  viz  ;  Gyrophora  Proboscidea, 
Gyr.  Hyperborea,  and  Gyr.  Mechlcnbergie.  All  of  them  are  used  as  food,  but  the  Indians  re- 
ject all  but  the  last. 
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canoes  leaped  forward,  whirled  over  and  around  in  their  descent, 
scattering  the  voyageurs  in  every  direction ;  and  in  another  instant 
the  majestic  waters  resumed  their  aspect  of  stern  and  solemn  gran- 
deur. 
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BY  JOS.   ORMROD,   ESQ. 
INTELLECTUAL    DISCIPLINE    OF    SCHOOLS— COntinUdd. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  a  lady  who  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, by  her  various  publications,  in  disseminating  correct  views  on 
the  subject,  than  perhaps  any  other  writer,  concludes  some  observa- 
tions on  intellectual  training,  as  follows  : 

"  We  do  not  mean  to  promise,  that  a  boy  judiciously  educated,  shall 
appear,  at  ten  years  old,  a  prodigy  of  learning ;  far  from  it :  we  should 
not  .even  estnnate  his  capacity,  or  the  chain  of  his  future  proo-ress  bv 
the  quantity  of  knowledge  stored  in  his  memory,  by  the  number  of 
Latin  lines  he  has  got  by  rote,  by  his  expertness  in  repeating  the  rules 
of  his  grammar,  by  his  pointing  out  a  number  of  places  readily  in  a 
map,  or  even  by  his  knowing  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the  capi- 
tal cities  m  Europe ;  these  are  all  useful  articles  of  knowled^-e ;  but 
they  are  not  the  test  of  a  good  education.  '^ 

"  We  should  rather,  if  we  were  to  examine  a  boy  of  ten  years  old 
for  the  credit  of  his  parents,  produce  proofs  of  his  being  able  to  rea- 
son accurately,  of  his  quickness  in  invention,  of  his  liabits  of  indus- 
try and  application,  of  his  having  learned  to  generalize  his  ideas  and 
to  apply  his  observations  and  his  principles :  if  we  found  that  he  had 
learned  all  or  any  of  these  things,  we  should  be  in  little  pain  about 
grammar  or  geography,  or  even  Latin;  we  should  be  tolerably  certain 
that  he  would  not  long  remain  deficient  in  any  of  these ;  we  should 
know  that  he  would  overtake  and  surpass  a  competitor  who  had  only 
been  technically  taught,  as  certainly  as  the  giant  would  overtake  the 
panting  dwarf,  who  might  have  many  miles  the  start  of  him  in  the 


race. 


"  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  boy  should  not  be  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar,  and  some  knowledge  of  geography,  at  the  same 
time  that  his  undterstanding  is  cultivated  in  the  most  enlarged  manner  : 
these  objects  are  not  incompatible  ;  and  we  particularly  recommend 
It  to  parents  who  intend  to  send  their  children  to  school,  early  to 
give  them  confidence  in  themselves  by  securing  the  rudiments  of  a 
literary  education;  otherwise  their  pupils,  with  a  real  superiority  of 
understanding,  may  feel  depressed,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  despised, 
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when  they  mix  at  a  public   school  with  -  numbers   who   will   estimate     • 
their  abilities  merely  by  their  proficiency  in  particular  studies."* 

My  last  article  was  occupied  in  great  part,  by  observations  relating 
to  the  intellectual  department  of  reading,  or  in  considering  the  uses 
which  could  be  made  of  the  reading  lessons  of  children,  as  a  means 
of  cultivating  the'r  understandings.  The  same  talented  writer,  whose 
language  I  have  just  quoted,  has  some  valuable  observations  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  and,  although  of  considerable 
length,  they  are  so  much  better  than  anything  of  the  kind  which  I 
could  myself  supply,  that  my  readers  will  kave  no  cause  to  regret 
their  substitution  if  I  here  extract  them  :  — 

"  When  children  begin  to  read,  they  seem  suddenly  to  acquire  a 
great  variety  of  words ;  we  should  carefully  examine  whether  they 
annex  the  proper  meaning  to  these  which  are  so  rapidly  collected. 
Instead  of  giving  them  lessons  or  tasks  to  get  by  rote,  we  should  cau- 
tiously watch  over  every  new  phrase  and  every  new  word  which  they 
learn  from  books.  There  are  but  few  books  so  written  that  young 
people  can  comprehend  a  single  sentence  in  them  without  much  ex- 
planation. 

"  It  is  tiresome  to  those  who  hear  them  read,  to  explain  every  word  ; 
it  is  not  only  tiresome  but  difficult ;  besides,  the  progress  of  the  pu- 
pil seems  to  be  retarded  ;  the  grand  business  of  reading,  of  getting 
through  the  book,  is  impeded ;  and  the  tutor,  more  impatient  than  his 
pupil,  says,  '  Read  on  ;  I  cannot  stop  to  explain  that  to  you  now. 
You  will  understand  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  if  you  will  read  to 
the  end  of  the  page.  You  have  not  read  three  lines  this  half  hour  ; 
we  shall  never  get  on  at  this  rate.' 

"  A  certain  dame  at  a  country  school,  who  had  never  been  able  to 
compass  the  word  Nebuchadnezzar,  used  to  desire  her  pupils  to  '  call 
it  Nazareth,  and  let  it  pass.'  If  they  be  obliged  to  pass  over  words 
without  comprehending  them  in  books,  they  will  probably  do  the  same 
in  conversation  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  teaching  such  pupils,  and  of 
understanding  what  they  say,  will  be  equally  increased.  Much  of 
the  future  capacity  of  children  seems  to  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the)'-  acquire  language. 

"If  their  language  be  confused,  so  will  be  their  thoughts,  aud  they 
will  not  be  able  to  reason,  to  invent,  or  to  write  with  more  precision 
and  accuracy  than  they  speak." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work  (Practical  Educatien,)  are  the 
following  judicious  remarks  :  — 

"  Spelling  comes  next  to  reading.  New  trials  for  the  temper ;  new 
perils  for  the  understanding  ;  positive  rules  and  arbitrary  exceptions  ; 
endless  examples  and  contradictions  ;  till  at  length,  out  of  all  pa- 
tience with  the  stupid  docility  of  his  pupil,  the  tutor  preceives  the 
absolute  necessity  of  making  him  get  by  heart,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  every  word  in  the  language. 

"  The  formidable  colunvns  in  dread  succession  arise,  a  host  of  foes  ; 
two  columns  a  day  at  least,  may  be  conquered.  Months  and  years 
are  devoted  to  the  undertaking ;  but  after  going  through  a  whole  spell- 
____ _* 
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ing  book,  perhups  a  whole  dictionary,  till  we  come  triumphtntly  to 
spell  Zeugma,  we  have  forgotten  to  spell  Jlbbof,  and  we  must  begin 
again  with  Jlbasement.  Merely  the  learning  to  spell  so  many  uncon- 
nected words,  wathout  any  assistance  from  reason  or  analogy,  is  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  difficulty  of  learning  the  explanation  of  them 
by  rote,  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  understanding  the  meaning 
of  the  explanation. 

"  When  a  child  has  got  by  rote,  '  Midnight,  the  depth  of  night ;' 
*  Metaphysics,  the  science  which  treats  of  immaterial  beings,  and  of 
forms  in  general  abstracted  from  matter  ;'  has  he  acquired  any  distinct 
ideas,  either  of  midnight  or  metaphysics  ? 

"  If  a  boy  had  eaten  rice  pudding,  till  he  fancied  himself  tolerably- 
well  acquainted  with  rice,  would  he  find  his  knowledge  much  impro- 
ved, by  learning  from  his  spelling  book  the  w^ords  — ■ '  Rice,  a  foreign 
esculent  grain  P'  Yet  we  are  surprised  to  discover,  that  men  have  so 
few  accute  ideas,  and  that  so  many  learned  disputes  originate  in  a 
confused  or  improper  use  of  words.  '  All  this  is  very  true,'  says  a 
candid  schoolmaster ;  we  see  the  evil,  but  we  cannot  new  model  the 
language,  or  write  a  perfect  philosophical  dictionary  ;  and  in  the 
meantime  we  are  bound  to  teach  children  to  spell,  which  we  do  with 
less  reluctance,  because,  though  we  allow  that  it  is  an  arduous  task, 
we  have  found  from  experience  that  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  that 
the  understanding  of  many  of  our  pupils  survive  all  the  perils  to 
which  you  think  them  exposed  during  the  operation.'  The  under- 
standings may  and  do  survive  the  operation ;  but  why  should  they  be 
in  unnecessary  danger  ?  and  why  should  we  early  disgust  children 
with  literature,  by  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  their  lessons  ?  We  are 
convinced  that  the  business  of  learning  to  spell  is  made  much  more 
laborious  to  children  than  it  need  to  be :  it  may  be  useful  to  give  them 
five  or  six  words  every  day  to  learn  by  heart,  but  more  only  loads 
their  memory  ;  and  we  should  at  first  select  words  of  which  they 
know  the  meaning,  and  which  occur  most  frequently  in  reading  or  con- 
versation, 

"  The  alphabetical  list  of  words  in  a  spelling  book  contains  many 
'  which  are  not  in  common  use,  and  the  pupil  forgets  these  as  fast  as 
he  learns  them.  We  have  found  it  entertaining  to  children  to  ask 
them  to  spell  any  short  sentence  as  it  has  been  accidentally  spoken. 
'  Put  this  book  on  that  table,'  ask  a  child  how  he  would  spell  these 
words,  if  he  were  about  to  write  them  down,  and  you  introduce  into 
his  mind  the  idea  that  he  must  learn  to  spell  before  he  can  make  his 
words  and  thoughts  understood  in  writing. 
V  "  It  is  a  good  way  to  make  children  write  down  a  few  words  of  their 
own  selection  every  day,  and  correct  the  spelling ;  and  also  after  they 
have  been  reading  while  the  words  are  yet  fresh  in  their  memory,  we 
may  ask  them  to  spell  some  of  the  words  they  have  just  seen.  By 
these  means  and  by  repeating  at  different  times  in  the  day,  those 
words  which  are  most  frequently  wanted,  his  vocabulary  will  be  pretty 
well  stocked  without  its  having  cost  him  any  tears.  We  should  ob- 
serve that  children  learn  to  speak  more  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear, 
and  that  th«  more  they  read  and  w^ite,  the  more  likely  they  will  be  to 
remember  the  combination  of  letters  in  words  which  they  have  con- 
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tinually  before  their  eyes,  or  whicli  they  feel  it  necessary  to  represent 
to  others, 

"  When  young  people  begin  to  write  they  first  feel  the  use  of  spell- 
ing; and  it  is  then  that  they  will  learn  it  with  most  ease  and  precision. 

"  Then  the  greatest  care"^  should  be  taken  to  look  over  their  writing, 
and  to  make  them  correct  every  word  in  which  they  have  made  a 
mistake,  because  bad  habits  of  spelling  once  contracted  can  scarcely 
be  cured :  the  understanding  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  business, 
and  when  the  memory  is  puzzled  between  the  rules  of  spelling  right, 
and  the  habits  of  spelling  wrong,  it  becomes  a  misfortune  to  the  pupil 
to  write  even  a  common  letter." 

"The  shame  which  is  annexed  to  bad  spelling  excites  young  peo- 
ple's attention  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  understand  that  it  is  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  ignorance  and  ill-breeding.  We  have  often  ob- 
served, that  children  listen  with  anxiety  to  the  remarks  that  are  made 
upon  tliis  subject  in  their  presence,  especially  when  the  letters  or 
notes  of  grown  up  people  are  criticised." 

I  will  only  add  to  the  above  remarks  on  the  subject  of  spelling, 
that,  as  a  guide,  to  the  orthography,  pronounciation,  and  derivation  of 
the  English  language,  no  book  which  I  have  seen  is,  in  my  opinion, 
so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  so  unobjectionable  in  all  respects, 
as  "  The  Scholar''s  Companion.^''  a  work  modeled  on  the  plan  of 
Butler's  '  Etymological  Spelling  Book  and  Expositor.'  It  is  a  book 
well  worthy  of  being  introduced  into  every  school,  to  be  used  perma- 
nently as  the  only  spelling  book. 

I  wish  now  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  some  other  con- 
siderations intimately  connected  with  the  matters  on  hand.  I  have 
heretofore,  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries  regarding  a  correct  discipline 
and  training  for  children  and  youth,  repeatedly  insisted  upon  the  pro- 
priety and  importance  of  basing  our  modes  of  instruction  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind.  The  great  importance  which,  in  my 
estimation,  attaches  to  that  species  of  knowledge  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  science  of  education,  makes  me  desirous  of  adding  some  fur- 
ther remarks  to  what  I  have  already  said  upon  that  subject.  If,  there- 
fore, I  should  occupy  a  page  or  two  in  the  attempt  briefly  to  explain 
and  elucidate  the  uses  and  advantages  resulting  from  the  study  of 
mind,  I  hope  to  be  charitably  dealt  with,  and  that  what  I  say  on  a 
subject,  generally  so  much  deprecated,  may  not  be  considered  as  be- 
ing altogether  irrelevant. 

Ignorance  of  human  nature — the  nature  of  mind  —  is  that  which  has 
occasioned  the  numerous  defects  to  be  found  in  the  prevailing  systems 
of  instructions,  and  what  still  obstructs  the  progress  of  education,  and 
obscures  the  principles  we  should  adopt  for  our  guidance.  It  is  the 
fertile  source  of  mischief  in  moral,  religious,  and  legislative  enact- 
ments. 

The  study  of  the  human  mind  has  much  to  recommend  it,  indepen- 
dent of  the  considerations  which  I  have  so  repeatedly  urged  in  its 
favor.  It  gives  great  comprehensiveness  of  thought,  and  affords  one 
of  the  best  disciplines  which  can  be  had  for  matured  minds. 

But,  unfortunately,  it  has  become  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  ridicule 
and  discredit  this  study,  as  something  visionary,  and  of  a  character  so 
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purely  specuktive,  as  to  possess  no  kind  of  utility.  It  is  frequently 
denounced  as  being  concerned  only  with  abstractions,  suhtilities,  and 
hair  splilting  niceties  ;  but  who  thus  speak  or  write,  regarding  the 
science  of  mind  —  be  they  in  high  or  low  station  —  are  most  assured- 
ly ignorant  of  its  nature  and  value. 

They  have  not  studied  it,  or  sought  in  any  degree  to  inform  them- 
selves in  what  it  consists.  And  it  would  seem  that  before  any  one 
can  be  entitled  to  pronounce  upon  a  thing,  he  must  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  that  thing.  The  old  scholastic  philosophy  — ■  which 
was  indeed  concerned  with  subtilities  and  artificial  distinctions  of  no 
value — has  left  a  stigma  which,  in  the  minds  of  many,  still  adheres 
to  the  modern  science  under  the  name  of  metaphysics.  But  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  present  day  differs  widely  from  that  which  was  so  dili- 
gently and  exclusively  cultivated  by  our  ancestors  some  centuries  ago, 
the  study  of  the  mind  is  only  the  study  of  man.,  and  of  those  princi- 
ples, many  of  which  are  universal  and  belong  to  the  whole  human 
family.  No  one  will  be  fonnd  who  has  given  due  attention  to  the  s  ub- 
ject,  to  regret  the  time  and  labor  so  bestowed  ;  while  he  who  has  ad-, 
equately  informed  his  mind  in  what  relates  to  it,  will,  on  the  contrary 
be  apt  to  say  that  in  nothing  which  he  has  given  his  thoughts  to,  has  he 
been  more  amply  rewarded  for  his  pains  ;  and,  ten  to  one,  he  will  be  a 
man  of  enlarged  views,  of  tolerant  sentiments,  and  charitable  feelings. 
"  Do  what  we  will,"  says  an  ingenious  writer,  "  we  mustphilosophise, 
well  or  ill,  and  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  swarm  with  insect  hypother 
ses;  they  forever  generalize  too  soon  and  too  much."  It  is  not  desira- 
ble then,  I  must  be  permitted  to  ask,  that  we  should  philosophise  loell, 
since  '■  philosophise  we  must V 

True  philosophy  teaches  us  the  nature  of  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  and  brings  us  acquainted  with  the  laws  which  govern  thought. 
It  is  the  attainment  of  truth  by  means  of  reason.  In  the  diligent 
prosecution  of  it,  we  get  lessons  which  teach  us  how  to  regulate  our 
minds,  direct  our  inquiries,  and  guide  our  impulses.  It  is  a  fitting 
subject,  truly,  for  ignorance  to  sneer  at! 

Mind  is  the  chief  instrument  with  which  we  operate  in  all  we  do 
or  undertake.  It  is  the  medium  of  all  the  knowledge  which  can  be 
acquired.  It  is  surely  then  expedient  that  we  should  make  ourselves 
acquaiented  with  the  nature  and  powers  of  this  instrument,  that  we 
may  know  how  'to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

What  kind  of  knowledge  is  most  useful  to  men  in  general  ?  Is  it 
not  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the  knowledge  of  self  ?  And 
how  is  this  knowledge  to  be  obtained  but  by  studying  mind,  whether 
by  reading  books  on  that  subject,  or,  by  reading  and  criticising  men  ? 
Books  contain  the  recorded  experience  and  observations  of  men  who 
have  gone  before  us,  and  those  among  the  wisest  of  their  kind.  Mind, 
in  our  conceptions  of  it,  is  a  something  positive  and  absolute;  it  is 
subject  to  certain  invariable  laws  as  well  as  matter.  It  has  a  con- 
stitution, and  thought  has  a  structure.  By  rightly  prosecuting  the 
study,  we  discover  certain  priucijjles  which  are  uniform  and  immuta- 
ble, and  whicl)  govern  and  direct  the  mind  in  all  circumstances,  and 
in  all  its  operations.  Shall  we  not  then,  when  made  acquainted  with 
these  laws,  this   constitution  and  these  principles,  be  likely  to  wield 
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this  instrument,  the  mind  witli  far  greater  effect  in  the  accomplishment 
of  all  our  purposes  in  regard  to  it,  than  we  otherwise  should  if  left  in 
ignorance  of  tliese  things  which  constitute  its  nature  and  its  powers. 
What  we  term  laws,  whether  of  mind  or  matter,  are  but  facts  with 
which  we  become  acquainted. 

The  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas  serves  to  explain  much 
of  the  phenomena  of  thought. 

What  are  pi-ejudices  but  wrong  connexion  between  ideas  ?  —  the 
most  common,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  the  most  mischievous 
source  of  error.  Habit  also,  has  its  foundation  in  the  same  law  of 
association,  and  without  its  aid  we  could  not  persue  any  train  of 
thought  5  we  should  scarcely  have  the  power  of  reasoning  or  imagin- 
ing. 

It  is  true  that  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  deals  largely  in 
abstractions,  which,  in  themselves  are  of  no  value ;  but  relatively, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning  and  comprehension,  they  are  of  un- 
speakable value  and  often  indispensable. 

They  are  abbreviated  modes  of  expression,  without  the  use  of  which 
our  progress  in  knowledge  would  be  slow  indeed,  and  our  ideas  cir- 
cumscribed within  limits  exceedingly  confined. 

But  who  is  he  in  the  present  day,  that  has  any  pretensions  to  culti- 
vation, or  any  command  of  language,  and  does  not  deal  in  abstrac- 
tions ?  The  contemners  of  mental  science,  themselves,  make  as  liberal 
a  use  of  the  reproachful  things,  as  do  its  advocates  ;  nay,  they  resort 
to  them  more  freely,  often,  but  without  an  equal  understanding  of  their 
uses  and  significance.  The  metaphysician,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  term,)  John  Locke,  did  more  for  the  development  of  human 
reason  than  all  the  other  writers  of  his  day  put  together,  and  certainly 
more  than  any  one  who  had  preceded  him.  He  set  the  whole  of  civ- 
ilized Europe  to  thinking,  and  many  of  her  greatest  geniuses  to  writ- 
ing on  the  subject. 

And  his  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  cumbrous  and  un- 
attractive as  is  the  style  in  which  it  is  written,  and  notwithstanding 
that  some  of  his  doctrines  are  exploded,  may  yet  be  read  with  profit. 
It  still  furnishes  a  good  exercise  for  the  mind  favorable  to  indepen- 
dence of  thought. 

«  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man." 

We  study  mankind  by  introspection,  or  by  noting  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds,  and  by  observing  the  minds  and  characters  of  others 
in  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed. 

Without  attending  to  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  and  scruti- 
nizing our  motives  of  action,  we  know  almost  as  little  what  passes 
there  as  what  passes  in  other  minds. 

All  will  agree  that  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  us  to  turn  our  thonght^ 
inwardly.  We  cannot  prosecute  the  study  of  mind  without  doing 
this.  If,  therefore,  the  study  possessed  this  single  recommendation 
only,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  give  it  importance. 

"  It  is  by  retiring  within  ourselves,"  remarks  Dugal  Stewart,  "that 
we  can  obtain  a  key  to  the  character  of  others  ;  and  it  is  only  by  ob- 
serving and  comparing  the  characters  of  others,  that  we  can  thorough- 
ly understand  our  ovvnT" 
24 
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These  observations  premised,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  no  unprofi- 
table use  of  our  time,  if,  before  I  resume  what  I  have  still  got  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  discipline,  we  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  infant  mind  when  first  ushered  into  the  world  and  new  to  existence. 
Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  how  it  is  first  acted  upon,  and  what  are 
the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  ordinarily  surrounded.  We  may 
thus  get  some  indications  of  the  principles  that  should  govern  us,  and 
the  course  we  should  pursue  in  its  after  developments. 

We  can  state  nothing  positive  in  regard  to  what  mind  is,  in  its  in- 
timate nature  and  essence,  but  we  may  affirm  with  reasonable  certainty 
that  all  the  ideas  and  knowledge  we  possess,  have  been  acquired  by 
means  of  what  we  orignally  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  We  know  mind  only  as  connected  with  matter.  It  has  no 
intercommunication  that  we  are  aware  of,  with  mere  spiritual  exis- 
tences, and  no  other  communication  with  the  external  world  but  such 
as  it  obtains  through  the  organs  of  sense.  Without  these  organs,  we 
cannot  conceive  of  its  being  anything,  but  must  regard  the  infant  fac- 
ulties as  mere  susceptibilities,  to  be  directed  this  way  or  that,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  ex- 
cited into  activity. 

They  certainly  cannot  act  unless  they  have  something  to  act  upon. 
It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  phrenology  —  a  science  in 
which  I  have  confidence — there  is  for  each  mind  a  peculiar  organiza- 
tion ;  and  our  own  observations  confirm  us  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  some  organizations  are  more  and  some  less  favorable  for 
producing  the  desired  developments  and  bringing  about  the  wished  for 
results  ;  but  on  the  principles  of  the  same  science,  they  all  admit,  to 
some  extent,  of  being  regulated  and  improved,  or  if  not  all,  the  ex- 
ceptions are  rare. 

The  first  sensation  experienced  by  an  infant  in  its  embryo  state,  is 
that  of  warmth  merely. 

The  organs,  with  the  mind  itself,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  are  there,  but 
in  a  state  of  utter  inactivity  —  torpid  as  it  were,  or  by  whatever  other 
word  we  may  more  appropriately  express  their  condition  ;  for  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  for  which  mind  is  efficient,  they  are  a  nonentity. 
When  the  infant  is  fully  introduced  to  the  external  world,  it  expe- 
riences other  sensations — •  first  those  which  come  from  the  sense  of 
touch,  cold,  and  the  sensation  of  pain  when  the  air  first  rushes  into 
the  lungs.  Soon  the  sense  of  hearing  is  developed,  and  sounds  affect 
it ;  vision  in  a  brief  period  performs  its  functions,  and  colors,  with 
their  many  tints,  present  themselves. 

But  as  yet  the  infant  mind  is  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  from 
without  —  anything  beyond  its  own  consciousness — all  its  sensations 
are  referred  to  self,  and  as  being  a  part  of  self. 

By  slow  degrees,  and  perhaps  long  after  Ave  presume  it  to  have  be- 
come familiar  with  external  objects,  as  such,  it  learns  that  there  are 
existences  independent  of  its  own  sensations,  and  as  constituting  no 
part  of  self. 

It  meets  with  resistance  while  in  the  act  of  putting  out  its  hand  or 
its  foot,  and  repeated  experience  of  this  at  length  forces  upon  its  at- 
tention the  knowledge.     After  this,  it  begins  to  discriminate  between 
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one  thing  and  another,  to  recognize  persons  and  individualities. 
This  much  we  may  assert,  with  some  degree  of  assurance,  respecting 
the  state  and  condition  of  mind  in  the  first  stages  of  existence,  but  it 
will  not  be  worth  our  while,  thus  minutely,  longer  to  pursue  this  cu- 
rious inquiry,  and  attempt  further  to  trace  the  progress  of  mental  de- 
velopment at  this  early  period,  and  during  the  first  buddings  of  the 
infant  faculties.  The  means,  indeed,  are  wanting,  which  can  enable 
us  to  do  so  ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  as  has  been  remarked  by  a  distin- 
guished philosopher,  and  could  we  precisely  ascertain  the  workings 
of  the  infant  mind,  many  difficult  problems  in  the  science  of  mind 
would  get  solved. 

It  must  suffice  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  the  mind  of  the  child 
in  early  infancy,  is  vacant  or  vmoccupied,  and  therefore,  in  a  state 
that  is  unperverted  with  worldly  notions,  and  untainted  with  worldly 
feelings.  What  it  shall  become  then,  depends  very  much,  if  not  al- 
together, upon  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  brought  into  ac- 
tion, and  upon  the  conduct  and  direction  of  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  its  fate. 

But  what  is  the  conduct,  generally,  of  parents  and  others  to  whose 
guidance  and  influence  it  is  submitted  ?  Before  remarking  upon  this 
question,,  let  us  consider  the  child  when  its  mind  begins  to  open  and 
expand,  and  when  it  first  begins  to  use  the  faculty  of  speech.  It  has, 
at  this  stage,  already  acquired  a  large  stock  of  ideas  which  have  been 
accumulating  in  its  mind  from  various  sources  ;  but,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, it  has  everything  to  learn;  and  everything  around  it  is  a 
wonder  and  a  mystery  it  is  unable  to  solve 

The  principle  of  curiosity  within  becomes  active,  and  as  soon  as  it 
obtains  a  sufficient  command  of  speech  to  make  itself  understood,  it 
seeks  to  gratify  it  by  inquisitiveness.  It  has,  no  doubt,  before  this  in- 
dulged its  musings  in  silent  wonder  upon  all  the  objects  of  sense 
which  have  attracted  its  notice.  At  length,  and  after  many  painful 
efforts,  doubtless,  and  much  difficult  labor,  it  is  enabled  to  articulate 
and  embody  its  ideas  in  monosyllabic  words  after  its  own  simple 
fashion. 

It  is  eager  for  information  concerning  everything  which  has  em- 
ployed its  thoughts,  and  would  learn  the  causes  and  origin  of  all 
things.  It  inquires  how  the  trees  grow,  and  how  seeds  put  in  the 
ground  produce  plants.  It  is  curious  about  the  moon  and  stars,  and 
would  comprehend  its  own  being.  In  its  simplicity  it  regards  its  pa- 
rents as  all-knowing  and  all-wise,  and  asks  of  them  questions  which 
the  profoundest  philosopher  would  be  puzzled  to  answer.  The  child, 
indeed,  at  this  period,  often  manifests  a  craving  for  knowledge  and  a 
desire  for  information  which  might  well  shame  the  adult,  who  unim- 
pressed with  the  wonders  which  surround  him,  takes  no  account  of 
phenomena  of  nature,  but  gazes  in  stupid  apathy  at  all  the  grandeur 
of  the  Universe. 

When  the  child  thus  begins  to  seek  for  information,  it  has  acquired 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  materials  for  thinking ;  and  if  its  facul- 
ties have  not  previously  been  in  some  degree  perverted  by  injudicious 
treatment,  it  is  yet  in  possession  of  all  its  native  simplicity  and  ingen- 
uousness ;  it  is  confiding  and  unsuspicious.     Its  mind  is,  therefore,  in 
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a  suitable  condition  to  be  operated  upon  ad\^untageously,  and  mould  to 
almost  any  purpose. 

But  as  I  before  enquired,  what  is  our  conduct  towards  it  at  this  most 
interesting  period,  when  its   mind   begins  sensibly  to  act  and  untold . 
its  capabilities  ?  when  it  is  so  ductile  and  as  pliant  as  tempered  clay  ? 
Are  we  sufficiently  mindful  of  its  susceptible  nature,  to  guard  it  against 
all  false  impressions  and  evil  influences  ?    Do  we  seize  upon  and  take 
advantage  of  that  desire  for  information — that  prying  curiosity  or  in- 
quisitiveness  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  it,  to  lead  on  its  mind 
to  a  vigorous   and  wholesome  development  of  the  faculties  ?  or  does 
not  the  parent,  equally  with  others,  more   frequently  do  what  he  can 
to  repress  and  extinguish  it  by  his  indifference  and  evasiveness,  if  not 
by  a  treatment  still  more  mischievous  ?     How  often  is  it  the  case  that  • 
when  a  child,  seeking  for  information,  asks  a  question  of  its  parent 
regarding  some  matter  curious  to   itself,  but  distasteful   to  the  latter, 
instead  of  receiving  attention  and  a  suitable  answer,  it  meets  with 
repulse  and  ill  humor — •'  I  do  not  know;  you  ask  too  many  questions,' 
is  perhaps  the  response  ;  and   if  the  question  is  repeated  or  followed 
by  others,  the  child  is  probably  driven  avv^ay  from  him  with  the  harsh 
words, — '  go  away,  and  don't  pester  me.' 

The  question  is  perhaps  a  simple  one,  and  regarded  by  the  parent 
as  too  trifling  to  merit  attention ;  but  he  must  recollect  that  it  comes 
from  a  simple  being,  and  one  who,  if  always  treated  after  this  manner, 
will  be  likely  to  remain  simple,  and  become  trifling  as  a  man.  Fre- 
quently so  treated,  the  child  will  cease  to  ask  questions,  and  cease, 
perhaps,  to  indulge  its  inward  musings  on  what  seemed  curious  to  its 
feeble  conceptions ;  and  we  would  not  wonder  if  it  should  lose  its 
sprightliness,  and  become  more  remarkable  for  stupidity  than  inquisi- 
tiveness.  A  child  will  ask  many  questions  regarding  what  it  cannot 
be  made  to  comprehend,  and  then  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  so 
to  inform  it,  and  say,  '  I  will  tell  you  that  when  you  get  older  and  can 
understand  it.'  Any  attempt  to  explain  a  thing  which  is  above  the 
understanding  of  the  child  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  tending  to 
confuse  its  thoughts,  and  do  an  injury  to  its  mind.  There  should  be 
no  attempts  made  to  explain  to  a  child  of  early  years,  words  which 
convey  abstract  ideas  ;  yet,  on  such  occasions,  when  evasion  becomes 
necessary,  discouragement  should  be  guarded  against. 

But  there  is  another  mode  of  treatment,  or  manner  of  receiving  the. 
enquiries  of  the  child,  not  less  commonly  practised,  and  which  is, 
perhaps,  more  heartfelt  to  its  growing  faculties  than  the  one  I  have 
just  been  remarking  upon;  this  is  the  reprehensible  practice  of  giving 
a  child  witty  instead  of  correct  answers  ,  cajoling  and  bantering  it  for 
amusement,  and  placing  before  its  mind  false  and  ludicrous  images. 
This  mode  of  treating  the  child  is  indulged  in  through  a  habit  of 
thoughtlessness,  or  a  want  of  reflection  upon  the  consequences  of  a 
course  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  certainly  both  inconsiderate  and 
indelicate.  Parents  or  others  who  commit  this  error,  are  little  aware 
of  the  injury — often  irreparable — which  they  thereby  inflict  upon  the 
minds  and  morals  of  children.  The  child,  when  thus  treated,  soon 
becomes  ashamed  of  its  inquisitiveness,  and  gets  its  thoughts  diverted 
from  every  thing  which  can  strengthen  or  improve  its  faculties ;  it 
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loses  its  sell"  respect — il'  in  possession  of  any — unci  nil  respect  lor 
others,  and  soon  becomes  froward  and  ungovernable. 

There  is  much  reverence  due  to  children.  We  should  encourage 
and  endeavor  to  satisfy  their  eager  inquiries,  and  above  all,  carefully 
avoid  giving  them  false  information,  ridiculing  their  imperfect  concep- 
tions, or  deceiving  them  in  any  manner. 

If  a  parent  would  always  take  a  real  interest  in  forming  the  mind 
of  his  child,  carefully  watch  and  assist  its  developments,  and  endea- 
vor with  a  true  sympathy,  to  satisfy  its  cravings  for  such  knowledge  as 
it  is  seeking,  the  child  would  come  to  regard  him  as  an  oracle  of  wis- 
dom, and  his  influence  over  it  would  be  almost  boundless  ;  he  might, 
with  correct  views  and  a  competent  judgment,  direct  its  I'aculties  as 
he  pleased. 

But  this  presumes  that  there  would  be  no  interference  with  his 
plans,  that  others  would  act  towards  the  child  in  the  same  way,  and 
in  conformity  with  his  system  and  his  wishes — that,  in  short,  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  child  is  placed  are  entirely  favorable. 
Unfortunately  this  can  hardly  ever  happen. 

Circumstances  are  most  frequently  hostile  or  unpropitious,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  parents,  when  rightly  directed,  are  too  often  counter- 
acted by  the  injudicious  course  pursued  by  others  around  him,  and 
whom  he  cannot  impress  with  the  same  views  and  cannot  control. 

Yet  a  careful  and  intelligent  parent  may  accomplish  much  even  in 
the  worst  circumstances. 

[Intellectual  Discipline  to  be  continued.] 


ART.  VII.-GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  MISSOURI. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  labors  as  journalists,  we  have  continu- 
ally kept  in  view  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Mis- 
souri, and  have  sought  information  upon  this  subject  in  every  quarter 
where  we  had  reason  to  suppose  that  it  could  be  obtained.  We  had 
two  objects  in  view  :  first,  to  give  publication  to  such  facts  as  had 
been  discovered  from  time  to  time  by  our  citizens  ;  and  second,  to 
bring  the  question  of  a  geological  survey  before  the  legislature  of  the 
State. 

During  the  course  of  last  year,  our  pages  were  enriched  by  a  num- 
ber of  able  articles  on  this  subject,  from  the  pens  of  both  scientific 
and  practical  individuals  ;  and  we  began  to  look  with  confidence  to 
the  legislature  for  a  liberal  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
geological  survey.  The  Legislature  convened — and  we  were  happy 
to  find  an  able  coadjutor  in  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
the  State,  who,  through  their  organ,  S.  T.  Glovek,  Esq.,  presented  a 
memorial  upon  the  subject,  so  replete  with  argument  and  statesman- 
like views,  that  we  felt  assured,  for  a  time,  that  our  labors  would  be 
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crowned  with  success.  The  junior  editor  of  this  journal,  being  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  was  honored  by  the  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  with  the  presentation  of  the  memorial,  and  was  also 
appointed  chairman  of  a  select  committee  on  a  geological  survey  of 
the  State.  This  committee,  taking  into  consideration  the  large  quan- 
tity of  lands  owoed  by  the  general  government  in  the  mineral  dis- 
tricts of  Missouri,  considered  it  but  just  that  Congress  should  lend 
its  aid,  and  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  making  known  the  value 
of  the  public  domain.  As  the  first  step,  therefore,  towards  carrying 
out  this  important  object,  the  committee  agreed  upon  the  following 
memorial : 


Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United   States,  on   the  sxibject  of  a   GeologicU  ' 

Survey. 

Sec.  1.  Your  memorialist,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
would  respectfully  represent,  that  said  State  is  possessed  of  vast  agricultural,  min- 
eral, and  commercial  resources,  in  the  development  of  which,  her  own  citizens, 
and  those  of  tlie  United  States,  are  deeply  interested. 

Sec.  2.  No  species  of  valuable  mineral  is  found  in  any  portion  of  the  Union, 
that  does  not  abound  in  Missouri,  with  the  exception,  probably,  of  gold  and  silver. 
Ores  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  zinc,  mercury,  cobalt,  antimony,  and  nickel,  min- 
eral coal,  and  porcelain  and  other  clays,  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  every  class  of 
stone  ware,  have  been  discovered  in  pure  quality,  and  several  of  them  in  greater 
quantity  than  in  any  other  part  of  America;  while  the  fertility  of  her  soil  is  not 
inferior  to  the  best  known. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  mines  of  Missouri,  save  in  tho  single  instance  of 
lead,  have  never  added  any  considerable  amount  to  the  common  wealth  of  the 
State,  or  the  Union.  Several  causes  have  retarded  the  development  of  her  re- 
sources, to  which  your  memorialist  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  4.  The  richness,  extent,  and  importance  of  these  resources  have  never 
been  fully  made  known  to  the  world;  the  mineral  regions  lie,  generally,  off  from  the 
navigable  water  courses,  and  far  removed  from  any  present  medium  of  transporta- 
tion ;  the  State,  owing  to  the  pecuniary  demands  to  which  she  has  been  subjected 
on  other  accounts,  has  never  possessed  the  ability  to  remove  these  obstacles  by  ap- 
propriations of  the  requisite  amount  of  money  for  the  purpose. 

Sec.  5.  Your  memorialist  is  of  opinion,  that  at  this  time  nothing  would  prove 
so  valuable  a  means  in  opening  the  way  to  the  full  development  of  the  vast  natural 
resources  of  Missouri,  as  a  thorough  geological  survey,  and  examination  of  her 
mines,  soils,  earths,  rocks,  water  courses,  and  general  surface.  A  memorial  to 
this  General  Assembly,  from  the  members  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Missouri,  containing  many  valuable  suggestions  upon  the  subject,  is  here- 
with communicated.  The  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  considerations  therein  mentioned,  and  others  presented  to  their 
minds,  would,  without  further  delay,  proceed  to  execute  a  thorough  geological 
survey  of  the  State,  but  for  the  want  of  means  to  accomplish  it. 

Sec.  6.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  grant  of  one  township  of  land  in  each  of  the  United  States  land  dis- 
tricts within  this  Stfate,  to  be  applied,  in  conjunction  with  such  appropriations  as 
the  State  of  Missouri  may  provide  for  the  same  object,  to  the  expense  of  accom- 
plishing such  survey ;  and  your  memorialist  would  respectfully  pray,  that  the 
feologists  appointed  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  grant, 
e  authorized  to  select  the  lands  while  executing  the  work;  and  the  said  General 
Assembly  do  agree,  in  the  event  of  Congress  making  the  grant  as  proposed,  care- 
fully to  husband  V  the  fund,  and  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  contemplated 
surrey,  to  apply  the  residue  to  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  school  of 
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Agriculture,  Mining:,  Metallure;y,  Chemistry,  &c.,  which  shall  never  be  ubolished 
by  the  State,  nor  suffered  to  fall. 

Sec.  7.  The  donation  of  lands  now  desired,  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
Missouri,  without  imposing  any  burden  upon  the  general  government,  which 
would  be  felt  by  her.  Indeed,  your  memorialist  confidently  believe,  that  such  a 
donation  applied  to  such  a  purpose  would  give  to  the  general  government,  in" the 
enhanced  value  and  readier  sale  of  her  lands,  the  increased  population,  and  en- 
larged commerce  from  which  her  revenues  are  drawn,  the  greater  facilities  which 
would  be  afforded  to  the  military  and  naval  interests  of  the  waters  of  the  west, 
and  the  additions  which  might  be  expected  to  accrue  to  the  general  intelligence, 
resources,  power  and  wealth  of  the  Union,  far  greater  advantages  than  could  pos- 
sibly be  realized  from  retaining  the  trifling  amount  which  is  desired. 

Sec.  8.  Your  memorialist  would  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  fact,  that  Congress 
has  frequently  recognized  the  force  of  these  suggestions,  as  touching  the  promo- 
tion of  her  own  interests,  and  with  that  view  has  been  induced  to  expend,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  large  sums  of  money  for  geoligical  surveys  in  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  which  have  done  so  much  to  stimulate,  expand 
and  develop  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  the  people  residing  there- 
in. It  is  now  executing  a  thorough  survey  of  the  Minesota  territory.  The  peo- 
ple of  Missouri  have  seen  and  felt  the  injury  they  have  sustained  by  the  superior 
attractions  which  have  been  added  to  their  neighbors  in  this  particular,  by  the 
munificence  of  Congress,  and  regretted  that  nothing  of  this  character  had  been 
undertaken  in  Missouri,  as  well  on  account  of  their,  as  the  interest  of  the  general 
government. 

Sec.  9.  On  a  kindred  subject  a  most  enlightened  policy  has  hitherto  character- 
ized the  action  of  Congress ;  without  referring  to  numerous  instances,  we  beg 
leave  to  allude  to  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  Surveys  —  the  examination  of  some  of 
the  rivers  and  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast  —  the  exploring  expedition  —  the  explo- 
ration of  the  route  across  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  an  examination  of  the  geo- 
fraphical  features  of  the  country  on,  and  connected  with,  that  route.  Sustained 
y  the  strong  hand  of  your  honorable  body,  these  surveys  and  explorations  have 
been  made,  and  have  resulted  not  only  in  the  development  of  our  resources  as  a 
nation  —  fostering  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  but  have  placed 
our  government  on  the  most  elevated  ground.  Your  memorialist  believe  that  the 
hidden  mineral  wealth  —  the  dormant  agricultural  power,  and  the  capabilities  of 
navigation,  so  remarkable  in  Missouri,  would  be  fully  developed  by  the  execution 
of  the  survey-'now  sought,  and  the  valuable  lands  owned  by  the  general  govern- 
ment in  this  State  would  be  rapidly  selected  —  affording  a  home  of  plenty,  com- 
fort, and  health  to  that  best  of  all  population  —  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

Sec.  10.  It  seems  to  your  memorialist  that  after  what  has  been  done  so  boun- 
tifully for  otherS)  without  solicitation  as  far  as  they  are  advised,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Missouri  may  have  reason  to  expect  as  matter  of  right,  from  the 
Cono;ress  of  the  United  States,  the  appropriation^now  most  respectfully  de- 
sired. 

T.  F.  RISK, 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Geological  Survey. 

This  memorial  was  adopted  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  and 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Executive.  Following  up  the  plan  shad- 
owed forth  in  the  memorial,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which,  among  other  things,  provided  for  the  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  towards  paying  the  expenses  of  a  geological  sur- 
vey, iipon  the  condition,  however,  that  Congress  should  make  the 
donation  asked  for  in  the  memorial. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Senate,  where,  owing  to  the  stupidity  or  some  strange  whim  of 
that  angust  and  sapient  body,  it  was  laid  on  the  table  and  there  per- 
mitted to  slumber  until  the  close  of  the  session. 
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Had  lliis  bill  contemplated  the  commencement  of  a  geological  sur- 
vey, involving  tlie  expenditure  of  perhaps  .$60,000,  to  be  raised  by  tlie 
State  in  case  Congress  should  not  see  proper  to  lend  its  aid,  a  wise 
precaution  might  have  induced  the  Senate  to  pause  and  consider  of 
the, means  of  carrying  out  the  measure  ;  but  when  the  State  was  in  no 
wise  committed  unless  Congress  made  the  grant  of  land  prayed  for, 
we  cannot  conjecture  the  ground  of  the  Senate's  objection,  unless  it 
arose  from  an  apprehension  that  if  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State 
should  be  explored,  and  the  facts  made  accessible  to  all  the  world,  it 
would  induce  capital  and  enterprise  to  come  here  from  other  countries. 
Indeed  such  a  conjecture  is  quite  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Missouri 
legislation  ;  for  who  can  point  to  the  law  in  our  statute  book  that 
ofiers  the  slightest  encouragement  to  emigration,  or  the  transfer  of 
capital  from  other  States  to  this  ? 

Wc  have  given  a  history  of  the  legislative  proceedings  respecting 
this  important  measure  that  its  friends  may  know  where  to  lay  the 
blame  of  its  failure  ;  for  ourselves,  we  have  labored  arduously  in-its 
behalf  from  the  commencement  of  the  Western  Journal  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill  through  the  House  of  Representatives.  Nearly  two  years 
must  now  elapse  ere  the  svibject  can  again  be  brought  before  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State.  In  the  meantime,  our  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  soliciting — nay,  beg- 
ging a  donation  of  land  to  enable  Missouri  to  make  a  geological  sur- 
vey, when  she,  herself,  has  refused  to  appropriate  a  single  dollar  for 
the  purpose.  In  such  circumstances,  the  member  from  Missouri  who 
can  rise  in  his  place,  and  ask  Congress  to  make  the  donation  prayed 
for,  without  a  blush,  may  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  more  brass  than 
has,  perhaps,  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  member  of  that  hon- 
orable body. 

Had  the  bill  passed  into  a  law,  it  would  have  afforded  evidence 
that  we  were  in  earnest,  and  that  we  really  desired  to  enter  upon  the 
survey  ;  but  with  what  reason  can  we  expect  Congress  to  take  the  in- 
itiatory step,  and  place  means  at  our  disposal,  when  we  have  refused 
to  declare,  by  a  solemn  act,  that  we  will  take  upon  ourselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  a  proper  application  of  their  bounty  ?  But 
should  Congress  make  the  grant,  still  the  State  can  take  no  step  in 
the  matter,  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  Legislature.  The  indefinite 
postponement  of  an  object  of  so  much  importance,  is  to  be  much  re- 
gretted by  every  friend  of  the  true  interest  of  the  State ;  more  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  an  extensive  de- 
mand will  shortly  spring  up  for  our  iron  and  coal.  The  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis,  may  now  be  regarded  as 
certain.  Cincinnati  has  voted  in  favor  of  subscribing  $1,000,000  to 
the  work  ;  St.  Louis  has  voted  in  favor  of  subscribing  $500,000,  and 
the  counties  through  which  the  road  will  pass,  have  voted  nearly  a 
million  more  ;  individual  enterprise  will  make  up  the  balance  that 
may  be  required.  But  who  doubts  of  the  commencement  of  the  great 
Pacific  Railway  within  the  next  two  years  ?  The  iron  required  to 
construct  this  road,  if  of  the  heaviest  description  of  rail,  will  cost  about 
$20,000,000.  Missouri  has  metal  sufficient  to  construct  all  these 
works,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  others  of  equal  magnitude  ;  but  owing 
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to  the  absurd  policy  of  her  statesmen,  she  is  not  likely  to  reap  any  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  furnishing  the  necessary  material. 
We  verily  believe  that  the  mines  of  Missouri  are  of  infinitely  more 
value,  than  all  the  gold  of  California;  but  while  $6,000,000,  300 
vessels,  and  20,000  individuals  have  gone  from  the  Atlantic  ports 
within  a  few  months  in  search  of  gold  in  California,  we  have  not 
heard  of  the  investment  of  a  single  dollar  in  the  mines  of  Missouri. 

How  long  the  mineral  wealth  of  Missouri  is  destined  to  remain  un- 
productive, we  are  unable  to  predict ;  but  although  the  Legislature 
has  refused  to  aid  in  bringing  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  we 
are  still  resolved  to  collect  and  publish  such  facts  in  relation  to  it,  as 
we  can  conveniently  procure,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 


COMMEIlCIAL_STATISTICS. 

Comparative  receipts  of  sixteen  of  the  leading  articles  of  Produce  into 
the  port  of  St.  Louis,  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  years  1848 
and  1849. 


Tobacco,  hhds.    - 

boxes, 

Hemp, 

Lead, 

Flour, 

bales,    • 
pigs, 
bbls.      - 

Wheat, 

bushels. 

Corn, 

bushels, 

Oats, 

bushels, 

Barley, 

Rye, 

Beans, 

bushels, 
bushels, 
bbls.       - 

sacks, 

Beef, 

tcs. 

bbls. 

Pork, 

bbls.       - 

tcs.    - 

boxes,    - 

Lard, 

tcs.    - 

bbls.       - 

Bacon, 

kegs, 
casks,    - 

hhds. 

bbls.      - 

boxes, 

Butter, 

bbls.      - 

kegs, 

jars,      - 
Whisky,  bbls. 

25 

1848. 

1849. 

899 

540 

-    2225 

1505 

7032 

11567 

137657 

122891 

102059 

67467 

532973 

374324 

103004 

90824 

85098 

46590 

33824 

21301 

-     1898 

2188 

1605 

760 

•     1155 

821 

3403 

1489 

•    2118 

2336 

67725 

81942 

789 

1038 

-  100 

1484 

■    2778 

8520 

63109 

50064 

■    7703 

8966 

11938 

14273 

2468 

1685 

1454 

1507 

.    2733 

1509 

-  261 

883 

379 

979 

-     16 

214 

8949 

11389 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  a  falling  oif  in  some  articles.  We  sub- 
join the  following  remarks  from  the  Missouri  Republican,  from  which 
the  above  table  is  taken  : — "  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
the  California  emigration  has  also  given  a  new  direction  to  more  than 
one  branch  of  the  provision  trade,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  bacon, 
corn,  oats,  hay,  &c.,  which  would  have,  as  heretofore,  found  this  mar- 
ket, has  been  taken  to  St.  Joseph,  Weston,  and  other  points  on  the 
Missouri,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  thousand  of  adventurers  who  are 
now  about  to  commence  their  march  across  the  Plains.  From  this  to 
the  close  of  the  present  month,  should  the  weather  hold  good,  but  a 
limited  stock  of  produce  may  be  anticipated  ;  but  after  that  period, 
and  perhaps  to  the  close  of  the  season,  the  arrivals  will,  doubtless, 
increase,  and  should  navigation  continue  unobstructed,  we  may  con- 
fidently anticipate  a  very  busy  season." 


[From  the  Missouri  Republican.] 

PORK  PACKING  IN  THE  WEST— NUMBER  OF  HOGS  SLAUGHTERED 

IN  THE  PAST  SEASON,  &c. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  correct  estimate  of  the 
number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  this  part  of  the  west ;  but  with  our  own 
enquiries  on  the  subject,  aided  by  the  kind  assistance  of  some  of  our 
friends  among  the  dealers  in  provisions,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  statement  which  we  rely  on  as  mainly  correct. 

The  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  at  the  close  of  the  packing  season,  esti- 
mated the  number  of  hogs  killed  on  the  Ohio  and  tributaries,  at  about 
equal  to  last  year's  report,  though  less  at  many  of  the  prominent 
points.     Say — 

•  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Wabash  ....   1,000,000 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi     .....       581,000 
making  in  the  whole,  1,581,000,  being  81,000  over  last  year's  yield 
in  the  west. 

Under  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  as  the  stock  is  larger  than  it  was  last  year,  and  the  exports 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  to  1st  of  April,  were  about  the  same, 
it  is  most  likely  that  no  higher  rates  will  prevail  for  the  balance  of  the 
season  than  last  year  ;  and  without  a  further  export  demand,  it  looks 
as  if  the  market  might  be  depressed  and  lower  prices  would  prevail. 

The  amount  of  exports  to  the  Pacific  will  not  equal  the  extra  de- 
mand for  the  army  last  year,  and  hence,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  Ave 
shall  not  occupy  as  favorable  ground  for  good  prices,  and  would  cau- 
tion our  friends  against  large  expectations. 

The  markets  abroad  are  generally  dull,  and  if  the  stock  of  meats 
on  hand  at  this  date,  should  remain  in  this  country,  there  is  no  proba- 
ble chance  of  any  advance. 

In  regard  to  the  article  of  lard,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  stock  is 
excessive.  A  large  amount  of  meat  was  put  up  in  long  middles,  and 
the  price  in  the  packing  season  was  too  low  to  induce  Tenderers  to 
use  the  side,  and  as  a  large  amount  is  held  by  operators,  who  can  af- 
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ford  to  lay  out  of  their  investment,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  safe  arti- 
cle, and  more  likely  to  pay  than  brine  meats. 

The  chief  demand  at  this  point,  for  California,  has  been  for  side 
bacon,  and  the  stock  here  has  been  reduced,  so  that  it  may  be  relied 
on  as  likely  to  do  well.  The  same  may  be  said  of  shoulders,  of  which 
the  stock  is  not  equal  to  the  average  of  last  year,  and  the  price  may 
keep  up  to  rates  that  will  pay, 

Below  will  be  found  a  table  compiled  from  the  most  authentic  in- 
formation, and  which  is.  believed  to  be  in  the  main  correct : 

Hogs  Slaughtered. 


MISSISSIPPI^ 

St.  Joseph, 

11,000 

Davenport,          -         - 

2,500  Lexington, 

12,000 

Farmington, 

6,500  Weston,     - 

10,000 

Madison, 
Keokuk, 

fi  000 

34,000 

72,200 

Burlington, 

20,000                                  ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington, 

15,000  Chilicothe, 

3,500 

Hannibal, 

25,000  Beardstown, 

46,500 

Rockport, 

3,500  Canton,      - 

18,000 

Lagrange  and  Tally,   - 

7,000  Tremont,   - 

1,000 

Churchville^ 

5,000  Bernadotte, 

700 

Louisiana, 

6,000  Peru, 

4,000 

Warsaw,    -         -         - 

15,000  Winchester,    ♦    - 

2,500 

Oquawka, 

7,000  Florence,  - 

3,100 

Alton, 

35,000  Naples,      - 

3,500 

St.  Louis, 

90,000  Quincy,      - 

22,500 

Pekin, 

30,000 

277,560  Griggsville, 

7,000 

MISSOURI. 

Meredosia, 

6,000 

Kansas,      _         -         - 

2,300  Peoria,       - 

30,000 

Linnville, 

800  Lacon, 

10,000 

Arrow  Rock, 

1,000  Havana,      - 

5,000 

Camden,     -         -         - 

6,500  Rushville, 

5,000 

Providence, 

2,300  Lagrange,  -         -         - 

4,000 

Liberty,     -         -         - 

1,700  Knoxville, 

15,000 

Glasgow,   -         -         - 

1,800  Springfield, 

1,000 

Brunswick, 

5,550 

On  Grand  River, 

1,750 

219,000 

Rocheport, 

2,500 

Alexandria, 

13,000      Total, 

568,760 

COMMERCE    OF    GALENA. 

We  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  give  a  more  complete  and  general 
account  of  the  commerce  of  this  important  and  interesting  city.  A 
friend  at  that  place  has  promised  to  give  us  a  history  of  its  growth, 
commerce,  &c.,  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  before  long.     In 
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the  meanwhile,  we  publish  the  following  report  from  the  wharf  master 

to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  :  — 

To  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Galena : 

Gentlemen,  —  In  compliance  with  your  resolution  of  the  7th  inst,, 
I  herewith  submit  a  statement  of  the  number  of  steamboat  arrivals, 
tonnage  and  wharfage,  number  of  keel  and  flatboats,  quantity  of  lum- 
ber, shingles,  laths,  square  timber,  wood  and  miscellaneous  articles, 
subject  to  wharf  charges,  within  the  city  the  past  season.  I  have  also 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  lumber,  &c.,  that  has  been 
delivered  by  steamboats  or  otherwise,  and  not  subject  to  wharfage. 

I  have  been  furnished  by  our  merchants  with  the  number  of  pigs  of 
lead,  barrels  of  flour,  bushels  of  grain,  pounds  of  copper,  and  number 
of  hides  that  have  been  sent  forward  to  the  southern  and  eastern  mar- 
kets during  the  above  period  ;  all  of  which  I  have  embodied  in  my 
report.  Its  publication  as  a  matter  of  reference,  will  be  gratifying  to 
many  of  our  citizens,  and  may  be  the  means  of  directing  the  attention 
of  others  to  our  trade  and  commerce  ■ —  that  will  have  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence. 

Frqm  March  17th  to  December  6th,  arrived  — 

Tonnage.  Charges. 

259  steamboats,  -        -        -    36,065        $1,742  50 

158  keelboats,  -         -         -  9,480  158  00 

107  flatboats,         -         .         ,         -  46  75 

5,246,798  feet  of  lumber,      -         -         -  393  98 

2,537,392  shingles,  ...         -  76  87 

672,000  laths,  .         -         -         -  •  29  37 

26,596  feet  of  timber,  -         -         -  19  75 

12,316  pieces  of  cooper  stuff",  &.c.  3  67 

2,088  cords  of  wood,     -         -         -  129  97 

$2,600  86 
For  which  amount  see  receipts  and  reports  on  file. 
Nine  steamboats  were  admitted  free  by  order  of  the  City  Council, 
Arrived  by  steamboat  or  otherwise,  free  of  charge 


620,000  laths, 
365,000  feet  of  lumber, 


406,500  shingles, 

5,900  cords  of  wood. 


5,611,818  feet  lumber,  -        -         -        value,  $72,953  63 

3,005,118  shingles,         -  -         -                              9,015  35 

1,292,600  laths,          .  -         -        -                        2,908  35 

26,576  feet  timber,    -  -         -                              1,218  80 

7,988  cords  wood,  -         -        -                      19,670  00 

Cedar  posts,  staves,  &c.,  -        -                                897  54 

Total  value  of  imports  of  lumber,  shingles,  ect.        $106,663  67 

From  March  17th  to  December  6th,  was  shipped  — 
681,969  pigs  of  lead,  47,737,830  lbs.  value,  $1,527,610  56 

16,985  bushels  of  wheat,         -         -  9,341  75 
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3,467  bushels  barley,         .         _         -         -  $  1,040   10 

13,491  barrels  of  flour,              _         .         -  -     43,845  00 

7,128  hides,      ---..--  14,251  00 

45,823  pounds  of  copper,          .         -         -  -       5,951  99 

Total  value  of  exports,         -         -         .         -  $1,602,050  40 

JOHN  J.  CRUIKSHANK,  Wharf  Master. 
Galena,  December  16,  1848. 


COMMERCE  OF  CINCINNATI. 

There  is  perhaps  no  city  in  this  or  any  other  country  whose  growth 
in  population,  commerce  and  manufactures,  has  been  more  rapid  and 
imposing  than  that  of  Cincinnati ;  and   upon  this   account  a   correct 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  her  prosperity,  and  the  facts  connected 
with  her  commeice  and  manufactures,  are  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest to  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer,  and   political 
economist,  and  hence  we  have  desired  to  procure  well  digested  tables 
of  her  commerce  and  manufactures  through  a  series  of  years  ;  but  we 
have   not  yet  met  with  such.     The   following  tables  which  we  have 
taken  from   "  Cisfs  Weekly  .Advertiser,'''-  are  not  without  their  value, 
but  it  is  obvious   that  they  are   made   up  more  for  the  purpose  of 
puffing  the  "  Queen  City,"   than  to  enlighten  the   country  in  regard 
to  the  true  condition  of  western  commerce.      That  the   commerce  of 
Cincinnati  is  growing  most  rapidly,   no   one   doubts  ;  but  who  can 
form   a   just  idea  of   its  advancement    from  the  following  tables  P 
Here  we  have  the  business  of  about  seven  months   posted  up  against 
that  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  'computed  by  tons,  barrels, 
packages  and  pounds.     The  figures  show  a  total  for  the  seven  months 
larger  than  that  of  the  twelve.     Had  these  tables  compared  the  busi- 
ness of  these  seven  months  with  the  corresponding  seven  months  of 
the   preceding  year,  and   instead  of  transcribing  certain  items,  have 
given  a  complete  list,  we   could  thep  have  formed  a  just  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  increase  of  business.       We  observe  that  the  imports  of 
corn,  cotton,  wheat  and   some  'other  important  articles,  have  not  yet 
reached  the  amount  received  during  the  preceding  year  ;  and  one 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  imports  of  these  articles  are  likely 
to  fall  off  or  increase.    No  notice  is  taken  of  sugar  —  the  consumption 
of  this  article  is  a  good  index  to  the  condition  of  the  country  ;  for  a 
scarcety  of  money  invariably  lessens  the  quantity  of  sugar  used  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  population.      We  notice  that  in  the  article  of  green 
hides,  the  quantity  imported  in  the  seven  months,  ending  9th  April, 
J 849,  exceeds  that  imported  in  the  twelve  preceding  months  by  232,147 
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pounds,  and  these  figures  are  made  to  swell  the  total  of  quantities 
footed  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  It  would  naturally  occur  to  one 
that  a  small  deficit  in  the  number  of  hogsheads  of  sugar,  would  bal- 
ance this  mighty  increase  in  green  hides.  But  notwithstanding  these 
tables  do  not  exhibit  the  facts  which  we  have  desired  to  obtain,  they 
may  yet  be  found  of  value  to  our  readers,  and  we  have  therefore  trans- 
ferred them  to  our  pages  with  the  comments  of  the  editor. 


The  increase  of  business  in  Cincinnati,  during  the  last  six  or  seven  months,  is 
truly  remarkable.  As  an  evidence  of  the  general  fact,  I  transcribe  from  the  Mer- 
chants'Exchange  books  the  following  items  as  specimens  of  the  rest,  together  with 
the  corresponding  articles  for  the  entire  year  previous  : 


IMPORTS. 

Green  Apples,  bbls. 
Butter,  "       - 

"      firkins  and  kegs, 
Blooms,  tons, 
Bran  and  shorts,  bush.    - 
Corn,  " 

Cider,  bbls. 
Cheese,  boxes, 
Cotlon,  bales, 
Coffee,  sacks, 
Flour,  bbls. 
Feathers,  sacks, 
Fruits,  dried,  bush. 
Glass,  packages, 
Hides,  green,  lbs. 
Hay,  bales,   - 
Iron  and  steel,  pes. 

"  "     bdls. 

«  «    tons, 

Leather,  bdls. 
Lemons,  bxs. 
Lime,  bbls.    - 
Liquors,  pipes,    - 
"      packages,    - 
"       tons,    .  - 
Molasses,  bbls. 
Malt,  bush. 
Nails,  kegs,  - 
Oils,  bbls. 

Orange?,  boxes  and  barrels, 
Oats,  bush. 
Oil  Cake,  lbs. 
Raisins,  boxes,    - 
Rice,  tcs. 
Grass  Seed,  bush. 
Salt,  sacks,    - . 

"    bbls. 
Tea,  packages. 
Tobacco,  bales,  - 
Wines,  packages, 
Wheat,  bush. 

Quantities, 


1849. 

-  20.539 

5,768 
6,386 
6,307 

-  13,393 
183,613 

4,364 

109,580 

6,262 

49,298 

-  262,283 

3,069 

-  28.654 
31,391 

-  242,976 

9,565 

-  125,406 

21,707 

1,351 

4,185 

3,680 

29,789 

1,705 

269,336 

4,191 

42,414 

.   12,247 

34,746 

5,034 

.5,196 

.   85,77*0 

1,741,842 

.   14,243 

1,731 

■   .  5,483 

42,623 

56,757 

5,551 

930 

5,541 

293,342 

3,778,145 


1848. 
27,747 

4,646 

5,306 

1,398 

3,721 
260,598 

1,817 
95,763 

8,334 
50,570 
96,955 

3,108 
24,764 
58,578 
10,829 

4,685 

125,920 

21,906 

724 

4,087 

1,110 
30,145 

2,138 
242,809 

3,162 
42,750 

4,186 
35,796 

3,300 

3,109 

112,601 

1,670,086 

15,579 

1,450 

4,634 
27,304 
57,023 

2,228 
731 

2,482 
315,662 

3,369,092 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  our  imports  for  but  little  more  than  seven  months, 

being  foom  September  1  to  April  9,  1849,   exceed  those  of  the  entire  previous 
twelve  months,  which  had  been  the  heaviest  year's  imports,  up  to  that  date. 

Let  us    now    examine   the   exports  of  the  corresponding  period.     Of  these  I 
shall  take  our  own  products,  either  in  provisions  or  manufactured  articles. 

1849.  1848. 

Beef,  bbls.            -        -        -        -        -        -        11.942  13,413 

tcs.         - 9,'2G5  3,587 

Beans,  bbls         -               -        .        .        .            1^440  i,087 

Brooms,  doz. 2,413  2,746 

Bagging,         .-_....•      3,997  9.453 

Candles,  lbs. 27,002  19,'808 

Cooperages,  pkgs.            -        .         .         .         .    46,549  27,938  • 

Elour.  bbls. 221.493  129,651 

Fruit,  bush.            ......      4.9^8  1,678 

bbls. 3,583  1,097 

Linseed  Oil,  bbls. 2,020  2,026 

Pork  and  bacon,  packages,              ...  210,339  208,336 

Rope  and  Twine,  packages,     -        -        -         -     2,818  3,239 

Soap,  boxes, 8,492  7,389 

Manufactures,  pkgs.         ^        .         -        .         .     73,716  18,513 

Starch,  boxes, 5,324  5,033 

Tallow,  bbls. 4,592  5,025 

Whisky,  bbls.      -        -        -        .                .        84,125  117,298 

Quantities, 809,686  577,299 

The  disparity   between   thf^  exports  of  the    last   entire   year,  and    the    seven 

months  of  the  present,  in  favor  of  this,  it  will  thus  be  seen  is  still  greater  in 
our  exports  than  our  imports. 


RAILHOAD  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A  few  days  before  the  great  fire  in  this  city,  we  received  a 
pamphlet  containing  the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting  held  in- 
Boston,  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1849,  convened  by  the  friends  of  a 
railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco.  Viewing  this  as  an  im- 
portant movement  in  respect  to  a  subject  of  general  interest  to  the 
people  of  every  part  of  the  Union,  we  transferred  to  our  pages  the 
address  sent  forth  by  said  meeting  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
But  that  portion  of  our  printed  matter  containing  this  address,  as 
well  as  the  pamphlet,  having  been  consumed  by  fire,  we  regret  that 
we  have  been  thus  deprived  of  the  previlege  of  publishing  it  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  From  one  page  of  the  proof  sheets,  however, 
that  happened  to  be  left  in  our  possession,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the 
following  outlines  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  P.  P.  F.  Degrand,  Esq., 
and  adopted  by  the  Boston  meeting :  — 

It  was  proposed  "  that  a  companj^  (^composed  of  men,  in  whose  in- 
tegrity and  steadiness  of  purpose,  confidence  can  be  reposed  by  the  nation,) 
be  chartered  by  Congress,  to  construct  a  railroad  from  St.  Louis  to 
San  Francisco,  with  a  capitol  of  $100,000,000,  and  that  this  company, 
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(after  having  paid  in  $2,000,000,)  shall  have  the  right  to  borrow 
United  States  6  per  cent  stock,  to  such  an  amount  (not  exceeding 
$98,000,000)  as  may  be  sufficient  to  finish  the  road  and  carry  it  into 
full  operation,  with  a  double  track."  And  furtlier,  "  that  Congress 
shall  give  the  company  a  strip  of  public  land,  ten  miles  wide  on  the 
nortli  side  of  the  road,  and  the  land  for  the  bed  of  the  road,  and  for 
depots,  and  the  right  to  take  from  the  public  lands,  wood,  gravel* 
stone,  iron,  and  other  materials,  necessary  to  construct  the  same ; 
that  immediately  after  the  surveys  are  made,  the  company  shall  pro- 
ceed to  construct  the  road  on  the  whole  route,  going  to  work  at  once 
on  as  many  different  parts  as  practicable ;  and  building  at  different 
points,  temporary  roads,  to  be  used  while  the  permanent  road  is  con- 
structing," that  "  at  points  of  any  difficulty,  two  separate  sets  of 
men  (relieving  each  other)  be  employed,  to  secure  a  continuation  of 
the  work,  night  and  day,  and  that  at  the  most  difficult  points,  three 
separate  parties  of  men  (working  each  eight  hours  a  day)  be  em- 
ployed to  secure  continual  work,  without  interruption  either  by  meal  times 
or  by  night,  employing  in  all  cases,  as  many  men  as  can  work  to  ad- 
vantage, and  having  all  sorts  of  work  connected  with  the  enterprise 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  on  the  route,  and  elsewhere,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  delay  which  can  be  avoided,  and  that  a  line  of  telegraph  be 
established,  as  far,  and  as  fast  as  practicable,  to  transmit  intelligence 
for  the  purposes  of  the  road,  and  for  the  government." 

We  admire  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  Boston  meeting  in  respect  to 
the  energetic  prosecution  of  the  work  :  we  have  resolved  to  make  a 
trip  to  the  Pacific  on  a  railway,  and  we  desire  to  see  the  work  com- 
pleted in  as  short  a  time  as  practicable,  having  proper  regard  however 
to  the  economy  of  its  construction.  But  we  wish  to  travel  at  as  little 
cost  as  practicable,  and  we  are  apprehensive  that  if  the  road  be  made 
upon  a  principle  that  requires  it  to  pay  dividends  to  the  owners,  that 
we,  and  many  others,  shall  not  find  it  convenient  to  make  a  pleasure 
trip  to  the  gold  region.  Indeed  the  merit  of  the  enterprise  will  con- 
sist chiefly  in  the  cheapness  of  travel  and  transportation  across  the 
continent.  Very  few  articles  of  commerce  would  in  our  opinion  be 
transported  on  this  route,  at  rates  that  would  pay  reasonable  dividends 
to  stock-holders. 

The  author  of  the  address  says,  "  the  adoption  of  this  plan  will 
secure  the  completion  of  the  road,  in  as  brief  a  space  of  time,  as  may 
be  permitted,  by  its  physical  obstacles  —  and  will  secure  this  by 
A  SINGLE  ACT  OF  CoNGRESs,  free  from  the  chance  of  future  freaks  of 
legislation.     This  is  the  distinguishing  feature  or  my  plan, — 
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und  it  is  free  lium  the  objection  ol"  absoi'bing  the  private  resources 
of  active  men,  and  free  from  the  risk  of  halting  in  this  great  work  at 
every  step,  for  the  want  of  tangable  means."  These  are  doubtless 
important  considerations  ;  but  we  see  no  reason  in  case  the  general 
government  should  undertake  the  work.  Why  Congress  may  not  by 
ONE  ACT  OF  LEnisLATioN  providc  the  means  necessary  for  its  com- 
pletion. Let  Congress  authorize  the  issuance  of  ."fi  100,000,000  of 
stock,  or  such  amount  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  by  the  same  act  appropriate  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  to  its  redemption  ;  put  the  road  under  contract,  and 
let  the  stock  be  disposed  of  from  time  to  time  as  the  means  may  be 
required,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  would  belittle  to  fear  from 
subsequent  freaks  of  legislation. 

It  is  not  our  object  however  at  present,  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
this,  or  any  other  particular  scheme,  for  carrying  on  this  great  work. 
We  are  much  pleased  to  find  that  the  people  of  Boston  are  alive  to  the 
enterprise.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  be  fully  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  the  work,  we  feel  no  apprehension  that  they  will 
fail  to  agree  upon  a  plan  of  raising  the  money  necessary  for  its  con- 
struction. 

OHIO  AND  MISSISSIPPI  RAILROAD. 

In  February,  1848,  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Indiana, 
granted  a  charter  under  the  above  title,  for  a  railway  commencing  at 
Cincinnati,  (Ohio.)  and  passing  through  Vincennes,. (Indiana,)  to  St. 
Louis.  On  the  29th  day  of  March,  1849,  the  directors  appointed  by 
the  legislature  of  Indiana,  met  at  Vincennes  and  organised  said  com  - 
pany. 

Abner  T  Ellis,  was  elected  president,  John  Ross,  treasurer, 
and  Benjamin  M.  Thomas,  secretary.  Active  measures  were  taken 
by  the  president  and  directors,  to  insure  the  commencement  of  the 
work  with  the  opening  of  the  present  season,  and  but  for  the  failure 
of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  to  grant  the  right  of  way,  the  work 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  commenced  by  the  present  time. 
Professor  Mitchel,  of  Cincinnati,  who  made  a  survey  of  the  route, 
reports  the  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Lonis,  to  be  about  360 
miles,  and  estimates  the  cost  of  making  the  road,  at  about  $16,000 
per  mile. 

The  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  have  been  authorized  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  their  respective  States,  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  said  work, 
and  the  citizens  of  each  have  respectively  voted  in  favor  of  the  subscrip- 
tion for  $1,000,000,  by  Cincinnati,  and  $500,000  by  St.  Louis.  The 
Counties  near  the  contemplated  route,  have  also  subscribed,  as  we  are 
informed,  nearly  $1,000,000,  and  further  subscriptions  are  expected 
from  other  counties.  These  subscriptions  are  made  by  the  counties 
in  their  corporate  capacities  acting  under  legislative  authority.  Not- 
withstanding the  legislature  of  Illinois  failed  to  grant  the  right  of  way 
through  that  State  at  its  last  session,  yet  the  friends  of  the  work  en- 
tertain little  doubt  but  that  the  next  session  will  favor  the  work,  and 
hopes  are  entertained  that  the  executive  will  convene  the  legislature 
at  an  early  day. 
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In  point  ol'  unpcirliincc,  wc  regard  this  work  as  one  of  the  lirsl 
nuigniludc,  (excepting  always  the  Pacific  railway,)  and  are  of  the 
opinion,  that  no  line  ol'  iniprovemeul  now  contemplated  in  the  United 
States,  will  prove  more  profitable  to  the  stockholders.  It  is  a  section 
of  the  great  central  line,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  uniting 
the  two  great  central  cities  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  of  travel  on  the 
continent. 


PANAMA  RAILROAD. 

We  learn  from  the  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  the  23d  June, 
that  the  subscription  books  for  the  capital  stock  of  this  company, 
amounting  to  $1,000,000,  were  opened  on  the  precedi^ig  day,  and  tliat 
the  whole  amount  was  taken  before  three  o'clock.  The  subscrii)tions 
were  principally  by  capitalists  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  com- 
))any  acts  under  a  charter  from  the  Legislature  of  New  York.  Wm. 
H.  Aspinwall,  J.  S.  Hopkins,  Henry  Chauncey,  James  Brown,  C.  W. 
Lawrence,  G.  Kerable,  Thos.  W.  Ludlow,  D.  Thompson,  J.  B.  Var- 
iium,  S.  S.  Howland,  D.  M.  Wetmore,  E.  Bartlett,  and  H.  Allen, 
directors.  The  Courier  and  Enquirer  gives  the  following  synopsis  of 
the  charter  and  survey  of  said  road  : 

No  stockholder  is  individually  liable  beyond  the  payment  in  full  of 
the  amount  of  stock  held  by  him. 

The  basis  of  the  Company's  operations  is  a  grant  or  exclusive  priv- 
ilege, from  the  Republic  of  New  Granada,  to  Wm.  11.  As])inwall, 
John  L.  Stephens,  and  Henry  Chauncey,  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Among  the  provisions  are  the  following,  viz  : 

An  exclusive  right  to  construct  a  railroad  across  tlie  isthmus,  with 
the  right  to  use  gratuitously  all  the  public  lands  lying  on  the  route  of 
the  road.  ^ 

Eight  years,  if  required,  ior  completing  it. 

Twelve  hours  for  transportation  over  it. 

Transit  for  merchandise  and  specie  free  of  duty. 

A  gift  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  be  selected 
hy  the  grantees  from  the  public  lands  on  the  isthmus. 

Iron,  and  nil  implements  and  materials  for  the  road,  ])rovisions,  and 
other  articles,  for  the  persons  employed  thereon,  admitted  i'ree  ol 
duty. 

Two  ports,  one  on  the  Atlantic,  and  one  on  the  Pacific,  which  arc 
to  be  the  termini  of  the  road,  and  to  be  free  ports. 

Power  to  levy  transit  and  warehouse  duties,  and  to  establish  sucli 
tolls  as  the  grantees  may  think  proper. 

Privilege  to  endure  I'orty-ninc  years,  subject  to  the  right  of  New 
Granada  to  redeem  it,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  ycnrs  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road,  on  l^iying  ,f;5,000,000  ;  at  the  exi>irati()n  oi"  thirty 
years,  on  paying  $4,000,000  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  forty  years,  on 
paying  $2,000,000. 

A  deposit  of  (300,000  francs,  (about  $120,000,)  as  a  security  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  assumed,  to  be  refunded  with  interest 
on  the  eom])lction  ol' the  road. 
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Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  lo  be  ])aid   for  the  GoveruDieiil   ol'  New 
(iranada,  U])on  all  dividends  declared. 

The  results  of  the  survey,  thus  far,  show  the  following  unexpected 
facilities  for  a  railroad,  viz : 
Whole  length,  from  sea  to  sea,  not  exceeding 
Summit  level,  under         ....... 

Curvatures,  with  no  radius  less  than     .... 

Grade  for  about  26  miles,  from  Atlantic  to  Chagres  river, 

nowhere  exceeding  (per  mile)        .         .  •  . 

From  Chagres  river  to  summit  level,  about  10  miles,  no- 
where exceeding  per  mile      ..... 

From  summit  level,  for  about  3  miles,  nowhere  exceeding 
per  mile        ........ 

And  thence  descending  about  7  miles  to  the  Pacific. 

Materials  of  stone  and  timber  abundant,  and  of  good  quality  ;  and 
an  excellent  harbor  at  Navy  Bay,  six  miles  distant  from  Cliagres. 

The  right  of  way  is  secured,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  isthmus  gua- 
ranteed by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 


46  miles. 

300  feet. 

1 ,500  feet. 

12  feet. 

20  feet. 

50  feet. 

GREAT  FIRE  IN  ST.  LOUIS, 

We  do  not  publish  an  account  of  this  disaster  as  an  item  of  news, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  recording  so.ne  of  the  leading  facts  as  matter  of 
history.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  May,  1849,  a  fire  occurred  on  the 
steamboat  White  Cloud,  lying  near  the  foot  of  Morgan  street.  The 
flames  were  soon  communicated  to  tlie  steamer  Edward  Bates,  which, 
lloating  out  and  down  the  stream  near  the  line  of  boats  lying  at 
the  levee,  the  flames  were  commTuiicated  to  a  number  of  them  as  she 
passed,  and  in  a  very  sliort  time  the  wliole  line  of  sliip])ing  appeared 
us  if  enveloped  in  flames.  From  the  boats  the  fire  was  communicated 
to  some  low  wooden  buildings  above  the  corner  of  Locust  and  Water 
street,  and  also  at  other  points  below.  The  space  on  Water  street 
from  Locust  to  Chesnut,  was  entirely  consumed.  The  buildings  on 
both  sides  of  Main  street,  from  Locust  to  market,  were  also  consumed, 
except  four  fireproof  tenaments  on  the  west  side  between  Locust  and 
Olive.  The  east  side  of  Second  street  was  consumed  from  a  point 
ctommencing  a  little  north  of  Pine  to  Market  street.  Both  sides  of 
Market,  from  Main  to  Second  street,  was  consumed  also.  Below, 
and  disconnected  with  this  district,  the  fire  again  made  its  appearance, 
consuming  nearly  all  the  front  on  Water  street,  between  Elm  and 
Myrtle.  Both  sides  of  Main  street,  from  Elm  to  Myrtle,  and  about 
half  the  block  on  the  west  side  of  Main,  between  Elm  and  Waliuit. 
The  east  side  of  Second  street,  from  Elm  to  Sjiruce,  except  two  teua- 
ments  at  the  corner  of  Spruce  and  the  west  side  of  Second,  between 
Myrtle  and  Spruce. 

The  true  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  this  conflagration  will  ])roba- 
Ijly  never  be  known.  Li  our  estimation,  however,  it  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated  in  many  of  the  public  prints.  The  Presidcjit  of  the  Board 
of  Assessors,  in  his  report  made  to  the  Mayor  on  the  day  after  the 
lire,  states  the  value  of  buildings  destroyed  at  .$502,290.  We  have 
seen  no  statement  of  the  accurate  amount  of  insiu'ance  that  will  proba- 
bly be  recovered  on  account  of  the  real  estate;  but  from  facts  coming 
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within  our  kiiuvvledge,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  though 
there  may  be  cases  of  individual  loss,  yet  in  the  aggregate  the  assurance 
and  the  enhanced  value  of  ground  in  the  burnt  district  is  quite  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  buildings  destroyed.  We  know  of  one  case  of  a 
single  house,  where  the  owners  were  gainers  of  at  least  $5,000,  the 
ground  having  sold  for  more  after  the  lire  than  could  have  been  ob- 
tained for  the  house  and  lot  before. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Mo.  Republican  on  the  28th  May, 
over  the  signature  of  "  A  Citizen,"  the  stocks  of  goods  in  the  burnt 
district  is  set  down  at  $1,654,495,  insurance  on  the  same  estimated  at 
$1,147,650.  The  boats  and  cargoes  consumed  are  estimated  at  $439, 
500,  and  insurance  on  same  at  $225,500.  Another  estimate  pub- 
lished in  the  Union  lixes  the  value  of  the  boats  and  cargoes  at  $518, 
000. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  steamboats  burnt :— Taglioni,  Boreas 
No.  3,  Alice,  American  Eagle,  Sarah,  Montauk,  Kit  Carson,  Timour, 
Acadia,  Mameluke,  Prairie,  White  Cloud,  Edward  Bates,  Eudora,  St. 
Peters,  Red  Wing,  A.  Hamilton,  Martha,  Eliza,  Mandan,  Belle  Isle, 
Gen.  Brooke,  and  Frolic,  in  all  twenty-three.  We  are  fully  persuaded 
that  the  actual  loss  sustained  is  under  $1,000,000,  and  no  lire  of  the 
same  extent,  perhaps,  ever  took  place  that  caused  as  little  real  suffer- 
ing, or  where  so  few  individuals  were  rendered  totally  destitute. 
Many  buildings  are  rapidly  rising  upon  the  ruins,  and  if  the  disaster 
had  not  been  followed  by  the  epidemic,  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
burnt  district  would  doubtless  have  been  rebuilt  during  the  present 
season. 

PERIODICALS,  PAMPHLETS,  &C. 

The  Economist. — This  is  the  title  of  a  weekly  newspaper  recently  established 
at  Cannelton,  Indiana,  edited  by  Charles  H.  Mason,  Eeq.  Occupying  neuti*al 
ground  in  respect  to  politics,  the  "  JEconcmist"  is  devoted  to  subjects  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  West,  but  sufficiently  de- 
versified  with  other  matter  to  make  it  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  Upon  the 
whole  we  esteem  the  "  Economist"  the  best  model  for  a  useful  newspaper  that  has 
come  under  our  observation,  and  thus  far  the  editor  has  done  full  justice  to  the 
design. 

It  is  refreshitig  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  public  men,  and  p\iblishers  of  peri- 
odicals place  their  chief  reliance  and  hopes  of  success  upon  the  patronage  of  a 
party  or  particular  order  of  individuals,  to  meet  with  one  who  posessi"s  the  genius 
to  preceive,  and  the  courage  to  advocate  the  true  interest  of  all,  without  pander- 
ing to  the  prejudices  of  any.  There  is  a  moral  dignity  in  such  a  course  that  chal- 
lenges &niversal  respect,  and  we  esteem  the  pationage  of  such  a  journal,  as  indi- 
cating an  improvement  in  the  moial  condition  of  the  country.  The  "  Economist-' 
is  published  at  $2  00  per  annum — payable  in  advance.  We  tender  to  the  editor 
our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 

De  ]3ow's  Commercial  Review. — We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the 
7th  vol.  of  this  valuable  work,  and  we  are  truly  pleased  that  our  friend  De  Bow 
has  resumed  his  editorial  labors.  The  "  Commnrcial  Revieiv"  occupies  a  place 
in  our  library,  which  we  could  not  supply  from  any  other  source.  Such  a 
work  published  at  New  Orleans,  is  as  necessary  to  the  jieople  of  the  West,  as 
to  those  of  the  South,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to  see  it  obtain  a  general 
circulation  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  number  before  us, 
contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter. 

Practical  Hints  on  the  comparative  cost  and  productiveness  of  the  culture 
of  cotton,  and  the  cost  and  productiveness  of  its  manufacture,  addressed  to  the 
cotton  planters  and  capitalists  of  the  South.  By  Charles  T.  James,  of  Rhode 
Island.  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  about  70  pages,  containing  many  excellent  views 
in  respect  to  the  economy  of  manufacturing  cotton  in  the  South.      The  author 
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saya,  that  for  more  than  twenty  years,  his  time  has  been  doroted  to  Ih.e  matmfac- 
turing  business  in  all  its  details,  and  that  during  that  time  lie  has  constructed 
either  in  whole  or  part,  between  twenty  and  thirty  cotton  factories,  and  put  in 
operation,  between  two  and  three  hundred-thousand  spindles. 

The  experience  of  the  author  gives  more  than  ordinary  weight  to  the  facts  and 
views  contained  in  his  book.  We  are  indebted  to  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Louisville. 
Ky.,  for  the  privilege  of  perusing  this  excellent  pamphlet. 

GRATITUDE. 

FROM    AN    UNPUBLISHED    WOKK    ON   NATURAL    AND    MORAL    FXONOMY,    BY    THE 
SENIOR   EDITOR. 

Gratitude  is  a  state  of  mind  arising  from  a  sense  of  benefits  bestowed  upon 
ourselves  or  upon  others,  involving  emotions  more  or  less  pleasing  and  profouml 
according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  benefit,  the  relation  of  the  parties,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated.  This  state  of  mind  is  the 
source  of  desires  which  prompt  us  to  make  a  suitable  return  to  the  benefactor,  to 
declare  his  benevolence,  and  to  improve  and  extend  the  benefits  conferred.  These 
desires  are  essentially  moral,  social,  and,  by  a  beautiful  provision  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  our  grateful  emotions  are  reflected  upon  the  heart  of  the  benefactor,  pro- 
ducing in  him  a  state  of  mind  in  many  respects  corresponding  to  our  own. 

But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  degree  of  pleasure  experienced  by 
the  benefactor  depends  upon  the  natiire  of  his  motives  ;  if  these  be  purely  benevo- 
lent, his  pleasure  must  exceed  that  of  the  recipient :  it  may  not  be  so  intense,  but 
is  more  refined,  and  free  from  that  deep  sense  of  obligation  which  mingles  with 
gratitude. 

If,  however,  one  should  aim  to  gain  an  advantage  over  another  by  acts  of  apparent 
benevolence,  or  should  be  moved  by  an  overweening  desire  for  popular  approba- 
tion, he  could  not  sympathize  with  the  recipients  of  his  bounty  ;  for  this  is  not  the 
reward  which  he  sought,  and  a  consciousness  of  demerit  would  prevent  that  agree- 
able state  of  mind  -which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  truly  benevolent. 

But  the  sense  of  gratitude  fs  not  limited  to  such  as  are  immediately  connected 
with  a  benevolent  action.  It  is  experienced,  in  a  modified  degree,  by  every  gene- 
rous mind  to  whom  it  is  made  known  ;  and  thus  we  may  perceive  what  a  rich  re- 
ward awaits  the  truly  benevolent  individual,  and  how  admirably  the  sentiment 
produced  by  a  good  action  is  made  to  multiply  itself. 

Every  act  of  benevolence  establishes  a  new  relation  between  the  parties, 
governed  by  laws,  which  each  are  respectively  bound  to  observe.  To  entitle  one 
to  the  rewards  of  benevolence,  his  motives  must  not  only  be  pure,  but  his  conduct 
free  from  suspicion  ;  for  there  is  perhaps  no  action  more  abhorent  to  the  human 
mind,  than  that  which  is  designed  to  place  one  in  the  power  of  another  by  excit- 
ing his  gratitude.  One  who  watches  our  wants,  and  coldly  calculates  the  advan- 
tages which  he  may  obtain  by  afford'ng  relief  at  the  time  of  our  greatest  need, 
meditates  the  perpetration  of  a  deed  more  detestable  than  robbery.  .\rmed  with 
the  instruments  of  violence,  were  he  to  meet  us  on  the  highway  and  denand  our 
property,  w'e  should  be  free  to  deliver  or  defend;  and,  should  we  resist  the  demand 
and  do  battle  in  defence  of  our  rights,  our  conduct  would  recieve  universal  appro- 
bation. But,  when  assailed  under  the  garb  of  benevolence  we  are  disarmed,  and 
bound  with  cords  that  may  not  be  broken,  without  danger  of  incurring  the  charge 
of  ingratitude  and  the  condemnation  of  every  generous  mind. 

Moreover,  if  the  benefactor  should  imprudently  publish  his  own  deeds,  or,  by 
word  or  action  unnecessarily  remind  the  recipient  of  his  obligation,  such  con- 
duct would  cancel  his  claim,  and  abolish  the  relation  established  by  his  benevo- 
lence. 

But  the  fruits  of  benevolence  are  often  blighted  by  the  selfishness  of  the  party 
benefited  :  for  there  are  those  who  are  incapable  of  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  disin- 
terested action?  and  look  upon  every  generous  or  charitable  deed  as  proceeding 
from  unworthy  motives.  In  the  hearts  of  such  individuals  there  is  no  place  for 
gratitude  :  and,  instead  of  improving  the  benefits  which  they  receive,  whatever 
is  be  stowed  upon  them  may  be  regarded  as  lost  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  benefited  party  is  constituted  the  steward  of  the  benefactor  :  and  unless  he 
improves  that  which  he  receives,  the  stock  of  benevolence  would  be  exhausted,  and 
but  little  social  improvement  would  ensue.  If  like  the  slothful  servant,  he  should 
conceal  the  benefit  bestowed  upon  him,  and  not  put  it  at  usury  lest  the  benefac- 
tor should  gather  where  he  had  not  strown,  he  would  violate  the  laws  of  benevo- 
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leiice,  lor  indeed  it  in  the  privilpj^o  ol'.tlio  beucvolent  to  ren|i  where  they  have  not 
suwn :  it  is  the  duly  of  the  reripients  of  their  bounty  to  sow  for  tliem,  to  the  end 
tlial,  the  fruits  of  benevolence  indy  b6  multiplied,  and,  abound  throughout  the 
earth. 

Welling;  up  pure  from  the  depths  of  the  heart  the  emotions  of  i^ralitude  over- 
flow the  barriers  wlucli  self  love  and  artificiul  observances  raise  between  in- 
dividuals of  ditferent  conditions  ,  opening  the  way  to  mutual  sympathy  and  social 
intercourse  ;  and.  as  the  streams  and  rivulets  from  mountaui  and  valley  tlow  iido 
the  ocean,  and  their  waters  return  again  in  generous  showers  and  gentle  dews  to 
refresh  the  earth,  and  make  glad  the  heart  of  man,  so  do  the  fruits  of  benevolence 
descend  upon  the  benefactor. 

One  that  has  heard  the  faltering  accents,  and  seen  the  moist  eye  of  grati- 
tude—  his  own  heart  growing  warm  and  full  the  while  —  has  tasted  of  the 
richest  moral  banquet  allowed  to  man,  a  feast  to  which  none  can  gain  admittance 
except  the  truly  benevolent. 

Yet,  there  is  a  hit^her  source  of  gratitude  than  human  benevolence  :  but,  as  we 
can  add  nothing  to  the  happiness  of  Him  from  whom  we  receive  our  being  how 
shall  we  requite  His  goodness?  the  word  of  inspiration  answers  this  inquir)^  Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thy  self,  do  unto  others  as  you  w-ould  they  should  do  unto  you,  be 
charitable,  just,  and  merciful ;  and,  if  this  is  not  suflicient  forthy  boundless  grati- 
tude, love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  those  who  dispitefully  use  you. 


TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL. 

The  publication  of  the  Western  Journal  having  been  suspended  for  three  montlis, 
it  is  due  alike  to  our  patrons  and  to  ou'selves,  that  the  causes  which  prevented 
its  regular  appearance  should  be  made  known. 

Owing  in  part  to  the  sickness  of  one  of  our  publishers,  the  printing  of  the 
May  number  was  delayed  sonjewhat  beyond  the  usual  time;  this  number 
however  was  printed,  and  two  of  the  five  forms  in  which  it  was  worked  off, 
had  been  sent  to  the  binder,  who,  dying  of  the  cholera  a  few  days  before  the 
occurence  of  the  great  fire,  the  other  three  lorms  remained  at  the  printing 
office,  and  were  consumed. 

Our  enterprising  and  worthy  publishers,  Messrs.  Charles  &.  Hammond  lost 
their  entire  establishment ;  the  smallest  article  was  not  saved  from  the  flames. 
The  other  printing  establisflimcnts  had  also  suffered  so  much  by  the  tire,  that 
wc  concluded  that  the  immediate  reprinting  of  the  May  number  was  out  of 
the  question;  and  made  up  our  minds  to  wait  until  Messrs.  Charles  &.  Ham- 
mond could  replace  their  presses  and  materials,  by  purchases  in  Cincinnati. 
Tills  they  edected  with  great  energy  and  dispatch ;  but  when  they  were  again 
ready  to  proceed  with  their  business, — owing  to  the  cholera  which  was  then 
raging  to  a  fearful  extent — they  found  it  impossible  to  procure  sufficient  labor 
to  enable  them  to  progress  with  our  work. 

And  finally  we  have  been  compelled  to  get  the  printing  of  this  number  com- 
pleted at  the  office  of  the  Union,  which,  having  escaped  the  fire,  was  better  able  to 
keep  its  operatives  together.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  terrible  disasters  to 
which  our  city  has  been  subjected  for  the  last  three  months,  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  by  which  we  have  been  surrounded  ;  and  wc  trust  that  their 
confidence  will  not  be  impared  by  our  late  misfortunes.  Our  patrons  will  loose 
nothing  by  this  temporary  suspension  in  the  end.  The  twelve  numbers  of  the 
2nd  and  3rd  vols,  will  be  furnished  to  our  subscribers;  but  our  editorial  year  will 
close  with  the  month  of  JVIarch,  instead  of  December,  provided  we  meet  with  no 
further  misfortune. 

We  trust  that  it  will  not  be  considered  indelicate  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not  paid  for  the  current  volume,  to  the 
importance  (to  us)  of  making  immediate  payment.  We  can  scarcely  suppose, 
tliat  there  is  one  of  our  subscribers  who  cannot  without  inconvenience  pay  the 
small  amount  which  is  due  to  us  ;  these  small  sums  are  to  us  of  great  importance, 
and  at  the  present  lime  absolutely  necessary.  Those  residu)g  at  a  distance  are 
authorized  to  remit  by  mail. — Editors. 
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ART.  I -THE  ECONOM  OF  SOCIAL  COMBINATIONS-MISSOURI  LAW  OF 

CORPORATIONS. 

Believing  that  a  law  authorising  individuals  to  form  associations, 
with  corporate  privileges  under  certain  regulations  and  restraints, 
would  tend  to  stimulate  industry  and  enterprise,  to  encourage  the 
introduction  of  manufactures,  and  th-e  useful  arts,  and,  promote  the 
development  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  State,  we  published  in  the 
tenth  number  of  the  Western  Journal  an  article  on  "  corporations  for 
industrial  purposes,"  with  the  design  of  bringing  the  subject  to  the 
ttention  of  the  general  assembly  of  Missouri.  And  that  body  hav- 
ing at  its  last  session  enacted  a  Ifiw  authorising  any  three  or  more  in- 
dividuals to  form  associations,  with  corporate  privileges,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  manufacturing,  mining,  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  we 
deem  the  publication  of  this  law  as  affording  a  suitable  occasion  for  a 
brief  article  on  the  economy  of  social  combinations.  We  are  fully 
aware  that  important  changes  in  the  pursuits  and  political  economy  of 
a  community  cannot  be  suddenly  effected  :  pursuits  long  established, 
though  they  may  not  be  profitable,  can  rarely  be  abandoned  without 
sacrifice ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  pioneer  has  many  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  which  none  but  ardent  and  heroic  minds  have  the 
courage  to  encounter. 

But  all  things  must  have  a  beginning:  and  if  we  should  be  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  commencement  of  a  policy,  which,  in  our 
judgment,  is  calculated  to  improve  the  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people  ;  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  country ; 
to  increase  its  wealth  ;  and,  finally  lead  to  a  higher  state  of  civiliza- 
tion than  has  hitherto  been  attained  by  any  other  people, — we  shall  re- 
joice in  our  labor,  although  the  progress  of  improvement  may  be  slow, 
and  the  fruits  be  reserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  others. 

The  inherent  principles  of  man's  nature,  undergo  no  change  in  his 
advancement  from  barbarism  to  the  highest  state  of  civilization,  yet, 
in  the  development  of  these  principles,  their  operations  are  modified 
by  innumerable  causes,  which  conspire  not  only  to  distinguish  the  in- 
habitants of  one  region  from  those  of  another,  but  also  to  produce  im- 
portant changes  in  the  character  of  the  same  people. 

As  our  relative  position  in  respect  to  physical  objects  changes  with 
27 
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every  step  we  make,  so  the  discovery  and  application  of  a  new  power 
calculated  to  aid  in  the  production  of  the  appliances  of  human  subsis- 
tence, and  of  comfort,  occasion  a  change  in  the  economy  and  social  re- 
lations of  a  community.  These  new  relations  present  a  new  state  of 
facts  for  the  study  and  investigation  of  the  statesman,  and  political 
economist,  and  indeed,  for  all  who  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  them. 
The  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  physical  science,  and  the 
important  events  which  have  occured  within  the  present  century,  and 
more  especially  within  the  last  few  years,  constitute  a  volume  of  facts, 
which  are  calculated  to  establish  a  belief  that  we  are  about  to  enter 
upon  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

Important  discoveries,  and  great  events,  however,  are  not  necessar- 
ily fruitful  of  benefits  :  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  if  the  new  re- 
lations which  they  establish  should  not  be  governed  by  wisdom  they  may 
be  productive  of  evil  instead  of  good ;  and  in  no  event,  can  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  them  exceed  the  intelligence,  and  moi*al  design  of 
those  who  give  direction  to  their  consequences.  History  abounds 
with  instances,  in  proof  of  this  assertion :  we  shall  give  but  one, 
others  will  doubtless  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  reader.  The 
discovery  and  possession  of  the  mines  of  South  America  and  of 
Mexico,  gave  to  Spain  the  control  of  a  larger  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  than  CA'er  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  country  of  equal  popula- 
tion. Here,  was  one  of  the  principle  agents  of  commerce  and  of 
civilization,  placed  under  the  control  of  a  nation  esteemed  by  many  as 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  age ;  and  one  whose  local  position  was 
eminently  favorable  to  the  improvement  of  the  advantages  thus  placed 
in  her  power.  But  the  intelligence  and  social  economy  of  the  people 
of  Spain  did  not  expand  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  her  re- 
sources ;  and  in  their  ardor  to  increase  their  individual  acquisitions, 
they  neglected  to  improve  their  social  economy  ;  and  failing  in  this  es- 
sential point,  Spain  faltered  in  the  march  of  civilization  until  she  fell 
in  the  rear,  and  lost  the  respect  of  her  neighbors.  Will  the  acqui- 
sition of  California  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  that  region  be  follow- 
ed by  similar  results  in  the  United  States  ?  or,  are  the  people  of 
this  country  sufficiently  enlightened  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of 
social  and  political  economy,  to  give  a  wise  direction  to  the  conse- 
quences, and  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  these  events 
place  within  their  power  ?  Time  only  can  solve  these  enquiries.  It 
is  nevertheless  our  duty  to  examine  the  new  relations  produced  by 
these  and  other  recent  events,  to  the  end  that,  we  may  not  only  avoid 
the  evil  consequences,  but  inakc  available  all  the  advantages  which 
these  events  afford. 

Social  combinations  and  social  action  only,  can  raise  a  people  from 
a  state  of  barbarism  to  a  respectable  degree  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion :  nor  can  the  most  elevated  condition  be  sustained  without  the 
continual  observance  of  this  principle.  Instinct,  the  principle  of  self 
preservation,  impels  man  to  form  associations  with  his  species,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  subsistence  and  protection  of  person  and  pro- 
perty; but,  when  these  objects  are  obtained  and  guarded  by  laws,  the 
social  action  emanating  from  this  principle  ceases  ;  and  each  individual 
seeks  his  own  seperate  interest  with  but  little  reference  to  the  social 
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weltare.  And  when  the  selfish  principle  has  thus  fur  performed  its 
social  office,  civilization  can  progress  no  farther,  without  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties.  This  is 
the  dead  point  in  the  social  machinery  which  has  never  yet  been  com- 
pletely overcome  by  any  people.  Political  and  social  institutions  may 
afford  the  most  ample  protection  to  the  personal  liberty  and  property 
of  the  constituent,  and  leave  him  free  to  pursue  his  individual  happi- 
ness according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment ;  but  if  ignorant, 
or  regardless  of  the  power  and  advantages  of  social  combinations,  and 
social  action,  each  should  rely  alone  upon  his  own  strength  and  intelli- 
gence, and  act  exclusively  with  reference  to  his  individual  interest, 
neither  the  rapid  advancement  of  physical  science,  the  acquisition  of 
new  territory,  nor  the  discovery  of  unlimited  quantities  of  gold,  would 
add  to  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  For,  in  a 
community  where  all  act  upon  the  selfish  principle,  while  a  few  grow 
rich  the  masses  fall  into  a  state  of  poverty  and  ignorance  ;  and  these 
being  destitute  of  natural  wealth,  as  well  as  of  the  artificial  agents  of 
production,  they  can  add  but  little,  if  anything  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  How  is  this  difKcuIt  point  in  the  progress  of  civilization  to 
be  overcome  ?  This  is  the  great  problem  of  the  age,  and  one  that 
challenges  the  most  profound  reflection  of  the  philanthropist.  We 
are  not  so  vain  as  to  suppose  that  we  have  discovered  its  solution  : 
we  propose  no  new  theory  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or,  for  the 
attainment  of  happiness  ;  but  desire,  simply,  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  some  of  the  favorable  results  produced  in  certain  parts 
of  this  union  through  the  agency  of  social  combinations  and  social  ac- 
tion :  and,  could  the  people  of  Missouri  be  induced  to  adopt  a  similar 
policy,  this  generation  would  not  pass  away  before  they  would  real- 
ise the  proud  boast  recently  made,  by  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts.  In  addressing  a  committee  of  the  legislature 
of  that  State,  Mr.  Everette  used  the  occasion  to  say,  "  we  hear 
much  at  present  of  viens  of  gold  recently  discovered  in  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, and  elsewhere.  In  fact,  we  hear  of  nothing  else.  But  I  care 
not  Avhat  mines  may  be  found  in  the  north,  or  in  the  south — in  the 
wastes  of  Siberia,  or  in  the  sierras  of  California.  Wherever  the 
fountain  of  the  golden  tide  may  gush  forth,  its  streams  will  flow  to  the 
region  where  educated  intellect  has  woven  the  boundless  nett-work  of 
the  useful  and  the  ornamental  arts.  If  the  state  of  Massachusetts  ad- 
heres to  the  same  policy  that  has  for  the  most  part  directed  her 
legislation,  a  generous  wave  of  the  golden  tide  will  reach  her  distant 
shores  'P%%'F%%%%^'if' 

For  me,  may  poor  old  rocky,  sandy  Massachusetts  exclaim — 
"  '  For  me,  the  balm  shall  bleed,  and  amber  flow — 
The  coral  redden  and  the  ruby  glow — 
The  pearly  shell  its  liquid  gems  unfold. 
And  Phcebus  warm  the  ripening  ore  to  gold  '  " 
This   beautiful   extract  has   been  copied  into  a  number  of  the  most 
respectable  periodicals   of  the   country,    as  a    fine    specimen   of  elo- 
quence ;  and  truly,  in  this   respect  it  is  not  without  merit :  but  we 
have  seen  no  remark  made  in  respect  to  the  assumption  that,  the  gold, 
and  whatever  else  is   rich  and  rare  of  every  land,  "  will  flow  to  the 
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region  where  educated  intellect  has  woven  the  boundless  nett-work  of 
the  useful  and  the  ornamental  arts."  This  is  an  important  truth  irr 
political  economy :  and  we  regret  that  the  distinguished  orator  did  not 
proceed  to  enlighten  the  country  in  regard  to  the  history  of  legislation 
in  Massachusetts,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  that 
policy  which  he  says,  "  if  adhered  to,"  promises  such  glorious  re- 
sults. The  mass  of  mankind  are  but  little  benefitted  by  the  promul- 
gation of  abstract  truths  ;  none  but  inductive  and  philosophic  minds 
comprehend  their  bearings,  and  appreciate  their  value ;  and  therefore, 
one  who  aims  to  enlighten  mankind,  in  general,  must  furnish  them 
with  reasons  as  well  as  with  facts.  The  orator,  soaring  in  the  regions 
of  the  sublime,  aims  to  electrify  and  dazzle  his  auditory,  rather  than 
to  enlighten  their  minds  by  showing  the  connection  between  cause  and 
eifect,  and  tracing  the  sequences  of  events  from  the  primary  cause,  to 
the  final  result. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  legisla- 
tion in  Massachusetts ;  but,  judging  from  some  of  the  leading 
measures  of  that  State,  we  conclude  that  her  people  more  fully  com- 
prehend the  advantages  of  social  combinations,  and  of  social  action, 
than  do  those  of  any  other  country.  The  encouragement  of  education 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  feature  in  her  social  institu- 
tions. Through  the  means  of  this  enlightened  policy,  every  class  of 
her  citizens  are  enabled  to  bring  an  "  educated  intellect"  to  the  aid  of 
their  physical  powers  in  the  prosecution  of  their  respective  pursuits  ; 
and  every  mind  is  employed  in  the  discovery  of  new  powers,  and  new 
agents  to  assist  in  the  production  of  wealth,  and  to  lighten  the  bur- 
then of  labor.  A  community  thus  enlightened,  could  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover the  advantages  of  social  action,  and,  acting  through  the  medium 
of  the  legislature,  they  have,  we  believe,  given  the  most  liberal  en- 
couragehient  to  associations  formed  for  industrial  and  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

The  commercial  associations  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  her  bank- 
ing institutions  are  the  most  prominent,  have  been  made  efficient 
agents  in  the  development  of  her  resources.  In  a  territory  of  about 
one-eighth  of  the  size  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  there  were  in  1848, 
one-hundred  and  twelve  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $32,985,000. 
Through  the  agency  of  these  banks,  the  people  are  supplied  with  a 
currency,  which,  for  most  local  purposes  performs  the  office  of  the 
precious  metals  j  and  owing  to  the  fact,  that,  they  afford  facilities  to 
all  classes,  and  to  every  department  of  labor,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  pursuit,  and  degree  of  credit  to  which  individuals  are  en- 
titled, they  tend  to  encourage  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  instead 
of  exciting  that  spirit  of  speculation  and  extravagance  whicli  has  ren- 
dered them  odious,  and  neutralized  their  benefits  in  other  commu- 
nities. 

The  manufacturing  establishments,  and  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  owe  their  existence  to  the  same  principle  of 
social  combination  :  and  the  latter  especially  could  never  have  been 
accomplished  by  vuiassociatcd  capital. 

In  these  two  branches  of  Massachusetts'  enterprise  alone,  there 
has  been  invested,  a  sum  not  less   perhaps  than  .''^100,000.000,  the  an 
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nual  interest  ol'  which,  in  the  form  of  dividends,  may  be  fairly  set 
down  at  $6,000,000,  This  sum,  being  profits  accruing  from  the  cap- 
ital invested,  is  dravi'n  almost  entirely  from  other  countries,  principal- 
ly from  the  southern  and  western  states  of  the  union.  But  more  than 
this,  the  profits  accruing  from  the  labor  and  skill  to  which  these  in- 
vestments give  employment — also  the  enhanced  profits  of  real  estate, 
and  of  agriculture — are  likewise  paid  by  those  who  reside  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State. 

Possessing  the  power  of  collecting  so  large  a  tribute  from  other 
countries,  it  was  no  empty  boast  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Everette 
to  declare  that,  "  wherever  the  fountain  of  the  golden  tide  may  gush 
forth,  its  streams  will  flow  to  the  region  where  educated  intellect  has 
woven  the  boundless  nett-work  of  the  useful  and  the  ornamental  arts," 
and  that  "  if  the  State  of  Massachusetts  adheres  to  the  same  policy 
that  has  for  the  most  part  directed  her  legislation,  a  generous  wave  of 
the  golden  tide  will  reach  her  shore  ";  and  in  this  connection  there  is 
not  less  truth  than  poetry  in  the  beautiful  lines  quoted  at  the  close  of 
the  paragraph. 

But  how  much  gold  will  Missouri  get  from  the  sierras  of  Califor- 
nia ?  We  have  seen  accounts  of  the  shipment  of  several  millions 
from  that  region,  and  although  much  of  it  has  been  obtained  by  the 
labor  of  individuals  from  this  State,  yet,  we  have  not  heard  that  any 
has  yet  reached  our  borders,  except  perhaps  as  specimens.  It 
goes  to  the  eastern  cities  and  to  Europe ;  where  it  can  be  exchanged 
for  the  products  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  and  to  aid  in  their 
further  advancement.  Thousands  of  our  enterprising  young  men,  our 
greatest  treasure,  have  gone  to  California,  and  thousands  will  follow 
if  the  accounts  continue  favorable :  many  will  never  return — but 
should  all  return,  laden  with  gold,  yet,  but  little  would  remain  to  en- 
rich our  own  State  ;  it  would  only  be  thus  far  on  its  way  to  the  eastern 
States,  and  to  Europe,  to  be  their  exchanged  for  commodities  that 
could  be  produced  at  a  less  cost  in  Missouri. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  may  be  regarded  as  calculated  to  retard,  rather 
than  promote  their  prosperity.  It  is  drawing  off  our  most  enterpris- 
ing and  efficient  population,  and  transfering  it  to  a  region  with  which 
we  have  no  commercial  intercourse  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  to  our  dis- 
advantage whatever  our  citizens  produce,  in  that  country,  goes  to  in- 
crease the  commercial  and  manufacturing  power  at  points  which  al- 
ready control  the  profits  of  our  labor.  If  the  people  of  Missouri  de- 
sire to  profit  by  the  "  golden  tide,"  and  remain  at  home,  they  must 
encourage  the  "useful  and  ornamental  arts;"  build  manufactories, 
and  construct  works  of  internal  improvement ;  then,  it  will  matter 
not  what  direction  the  gold  of  California  takes  when  it  leaves  the 
mines,  the  current  in  its  meanderings  will  reach  our  borders,  and  flow 
through  our  territory  in  generous  streams.  It  will  come  to  represent 
our  machinery  ;  to  be  employed  as  an  agent  of  exchange  between  the 
proprietor  and  the  operative ;  and  between  the  producer  and  consu- 
mer of  raw  material.  It  will  come  to  represent  the  value  of  our 
works  of  internal  improvement ;  to  represent  the  enhanced  value  of 
real  estate ;  and  to  be  exchanged  for  the  products  of  the  useful  and 
ornamental  arts. 
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It  was  predicted,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  by  a  distinguished  states- 
man, that,  it"  a  certain  measure  should  be  adopted  by  Congress,  then 
gokl  woukl  iiow  up  the  Mississippi  river.  This  measure  was  adopted  : 
and,  in  effect,  it  imposed  upon  gold  an  export  duty  of  about  nine  per 
cent. ;  and  there  being  no  duty  imposed  upon  its  importation,  it  was 
natural  enough  to  imagine  that  it  would  flow  from  every  land  to  our 
shores,  in  waves  so  strong  that  the  tide  would  reach  the  sources  of  our 
rivers.  No  statistics  have  been  preserved,  we  believe,  showing  how 
much  has  ascended  that  arm  of  the  "  inland  sea,"  which  washes  the 
border  of  Missouri :  that  the  tide  however,  has  at  certain  seasons 
reached  our  shore  is  quite  certain,  but,  the  flood  is  of  short  duration, 
and,  as  if  in  mockery  of  legislative  regulations,  a  reflux  immediately 
ensues,  carrying  it  back  to  the  ocean ;  except  perhaps,  a  small  amount 
that  is  retained,  for  a  short  time,  by  locks  and  bars,  in  the  vaults  of 
the  banks. 

We  do  not  allude  to  this  measure  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging  its 
merits,  but,  simply,  to  prove  that  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
circulation  of  money,  though  subject  to  modification,  cannot  be  abro- 
gated by  legislative  enactments. 

We  are  happy  to  discover  that  in  some  of  the  southern  and  western 
states,  the  people  are  beginning  to  comprehend  the  great  principle  in 
political  economy,  which  we  have  here  endeavored  to  illustrate  ;  the  ex- 
perience of  many  generations  has  taught  them  that,  notwithstanding  a 
few  individuals  may  grow  rich,  yet,  the  community  must  become  poor, 
unless  its  constituents  combine  to  develop  its  resources.  And  wher- 
ever this  fact  has  been  appreciated,  the  people  have  not  lacked  the 
means  of  achieving  the  most  important  enterprise  :  manufactories 
liave  been  established  ;  the  mineral  wealth  developed  ;  and  rail-roads 
constructed,  by  social  combinations ;  while  to  the  astonishment  of 
those  whose  understandings  have  been  darkened  by  old  prejudices, 
there  is  more  money  in  the  country  when  these  works  have  been  ac- 
complished than  there  was  at  the  beginning.  United  labor  and  capi- 
tal have  created  wealth,  which  being  permanently  located,  must,  as 
long  as  it  remains  productive,  attract  money  with  unering  certainty. 

Having  suggested  some  of  the  leading  principles  involved  in  social 
combinations  for  the  reflection  of  our  readers,  we  desire  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  citizens  of  Missouri  to  the  following  act  of  the  general 
assembly,  believing  that  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  county  in  the 
State  where  an  association  might  not  be  formed  for  the  prosecution  of 
some  laudable  enterprise,  profitable  alike  to  individvials,  and  to  the 
community  at  large. 

"An  Act  to  authorize  the  formation  of  corporations  for  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  mechanical,  or  chemical  purposes." 

"  Section  1. — At  any  time  hereafter,  any  three  or  more  persons 
who  may  desire  to  form  a  company,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
any  kind  of  manufacturing,  mining,  mechanical,  or  chemical  business, 
may  make,  sign,  and  acknowledge  before  some  officer,  competent  to 
take  the  acknowledgment  of  deeds,  and  file  in  the  ofl!ice  of  the  cir- 
cuit clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  business  of  the  company  shall 
be  carried  on,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
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State,  a  certificate  in  writing,  in  whicli  shall  be  stated  the  corporate 
name  of  the  said  company,  and  the  object  for  which  the  company  shall 
be  formed  ;  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  company, 
which  shall  not  be  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  nor  less 
than  five  thousand  dollars  ;  the  term  of  its  existence,  not  to  exceed 
fifty  years  ;  the  number  of  shares  of  which  the  said  stock  shall  con- 
sist ;  the  number  of  directors,  and  their  names,  who  shall  manage  the 
concerns  of  said  company  for  the  first  year,  and  the  names  of  the 
town  and  county  in  which  the  operations  of  the  said  company  are  to 
be  carried  on." 

"  Sec.  2. — When  the  certificate  shall  have  been  filed  as  aforesaid, 
then  the  aforesaid  clerk  shall  issue  a  license  to  the  persons  who  shall 
have  signed  and  acknowledged  the  same,  on  the  reception  of  which, 
they  and  their  successors  shall  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  in  fact 
and  in  name,  by  the  name  stated  in  such  certificate,  and  by  that  name 
have  succession,  and  shall  be  capable  of  suing  and  of  being  sued,  in 
any  court  of  law  or  equity,  in  this  State  ;  and  they  and  their  succes- 
sors may  have  a  common  seal ;  and  may  make  and  alter  the  same  at 
pleasure  ;  and  they  shall  by  their  corporate  name,  be  capable  in  law  of 
purchasing,  holding  and  conveying  any  real  and  personal  estate  Avhat- 
ever,  which  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  said  company  to  carry  on 
their  operations  named  in  such  certificate,  but  shall  not  mortgage  the 
same,  or  give  any  lien  thereon." 

"  Sec.  3. — The  stock,  property,  and  concerns  of  such  company,  shall 
be  managed  by  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  nine  directors,  who 
shall  respectively  be  stockholders  in  such  company,  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  majority  of  whome  shall  be  citizens  of  this 
State,  who  shall,  except  the  first  year,  be  annually  elected  by  the 
stockholders,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  directed  by  the  by- 
laws of  the  company  ;  and  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  hold- 
ing such  elections,  shall  be  published  not  less  than  ten  days  previous 
thereto,  in  the  newspaper  printed  nearest  to  the  place  where  the  op- 
erations of  the  said  company  shall  be  carried  on  ;  and  the  election 
shall  be  made  by  such  of  the  stockholders  as  shall  attend  for  that  pur- 
pose, either  in  person  or  by  proxy.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot, 
and  each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many  votes  as  he  owns 
shares  of  stock  in  the  said  company  ;  and  the  persons  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  directors  5  and  when  any  vacancy 
shall  happen  among  the  directors  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
it  shall  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  provided  for  by  the  by-laws  of  the  said  company." 

"  Sec.  4 — In  case  it  shall  happen  at  any  time  that  an  election  of  di- 
rectors shall  not  be  made  on  the  day  designated  by  the  by-laws  of  said 
company,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  made,  the  company,  for  that  rea- 
son, shall  not  be  dissolved,  but  it  shall  be  lawful,  on  any  other  day,  to 
hold  an  election  for  directors,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  for 
by  the  said  by-laws  ;  and  all  acts  of  directors  shall  be  valid  and  bind- 
ing as  against  such  company,  until  their  suocessors  shall  be  elected." 

"  Sec.  5. — There  shall  be  a  president  of  the  company,  who  shall  be 
designated  from  the  number  of  the  directors  ;  and  also  such  subordi- 
nate officers  as  the  company,  by  its  by-laws,  may  designate  ;  who  may 
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be  elected  ov  ajipnintecl,  and  required  to  give  such  security  for  the 
faithful  pcvfonnauce  of  the  duties  of  their  offices,  as  the  company  by 
its  by-laws  may  require." 

"  Sec.  6. — It  shall  be  lawful  for  the'directors  to  call  in  and  demand 
from  the  stockholders  respectively,  all  such  sums  of  money  by  them 
subscribed,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  payments  or  installments,  as  the 
directors  shall  deem  proper,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  shares 
of  stock  subscribed  for,  and  all  previous  payments  made  thereon  if 
payment  shall  not  be  made  by  the  stockholders  within  sixty  days  after 
the  personal  demand,  or  notice  requiring  such  payment,  shall  have 
been  published  for  six  successive  weeks  in  the  newspaper  nearest  to 
the  place  Avhere  the  business  of  the  company  shall  be  carried  on,  as 
aforesaid." 

"  Sec.  7. — The  directors  of  such  company  shall  have  power  to  make 
such  prudential  by-laws  as  they  shall  deem  proper,  for  the  manage- 
ment and  disposition  of  the  stocks,  and  business  affairs  of  such  com- 
pany, not  inconsistant  with  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  prescribing  the 
duties  of  officers,  artificers,  and  servants  that  may  be  employed ;  for 
the  appointment  of  all  officers,  and  for  carrying  on  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness within  the  objects  and  purposes  of  such  company." 

"Sec.  8 — The  stock  of  such  comyany  shall  be  deemed  personal  estate, 
and  shall  be  transferable  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  by-laws  of  the  company  ;  but  no  shares  shall  be  transferable  until 
all  previous  calls  thereon  shall  have  been  fully  paid  in,  or  shall  have 
been  declared  forfeited  for  the  non-payment  of  calls  thereon.  And 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  such  company  to  use  any  of  their  funds  in 
the  purchase  of  any  stock  in  any  other  corporation." 

"Sec  9. — The  copy  of  any  certificate,  or  license  of  incorporation,  or 
journal  of  proceeding  of  such  company,  filed  in  pursuance  of  this  act, 
certified  by  the  circuit  clerk  or  his  deputy,  to  be  a  true  copy,  and  of 
the  whole  of  such  certificate,  or  license,  or  journal,  shall  be  received 
in  all  courts  and  places,  as  presumptive  legal  evidence  of  the  facts 
therein  stated." 

"Sec  10. — All  the  stockholders  of  every  company  incorporated  under 
this  act,  shall  be  severally  individually  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the 
company  in  Avhich  they  are  stockholders  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  stock  held  by  them  lespectfully,  for  all  debts  and  contracts 
made  by  such  company,  until  the  whole  amount  of  capital  stock  fixed 
and  limited  by  such  company,  shall  have  been  made  and  recoi^ded,  as 
prescribed  in  the  following  section ;  and  the  capital  stock  so  fixed  and 
limited,  shall  all  be  paid  in,  one-half  thereof  within  one  year,  and  the 
other  half  thereof  within  two  years  from  the  incorporation  of  said 
company,  or  such  corporation  shall  be  dissolved." 

"  Sec  11. — The  president  and  a  majority  of  the  directors,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment  of  the  capital 
stock  so  fixed  and  limited  by  the  company,  shall  make  a  certificate 
stating  the  amount  of  the  capital  so  fixed  and  paid  in  ;  which  certifi- 
cate shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  president,  and  a  majority  of 
the  directors  ;  and  they  shall,  within  the  said  thirty  days,  record  the 
same  in  the  office  of  the  circuit  clerk  of  the  county  wherein  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company  is  carried  on." 
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"  Sec.  12. — Every  such  company  shall  annually,  within  twenty 
<iays  from  the  first  day  of  January,  make  a  report,  which  shall  be  pub 
lished  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  town,  citj-  or  village,  or  if 
there  be  no  newspaper  published  in  said  town,  city,  or  village,  then 
in  some  newspaper  published  nearest  the  place  where  the  business  of 
said  company  is  carried  on,  which  shall  state  the  amount  of  capital, 
and  of  the  proportion  actually  paid  in,  and  the  amount  of  its  existing 
bebts  ;  which  report  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  a  majority 
of  the  directors,  and  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  president  or 
secretary  of  said  company,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  circuit  clerk 
of  the  county  where  tiie  business  of  the  said  company  shall  be  carried 
on  ;  and  if  any  of  said  companies  shall  fail  so  to  do,  all  the  directors 
of  the  company  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  the  debts  of 
tlie  company  then  existing,  and  for  all  that  shall  be  contracted  before 
such  report  shall  be  made." 

"Sec.  13. — If  the  directors  of  any  such  company  shall  declare  and 
pay  any  dividend,  when  the  company  is  insolvent,  or  any  dividend,  the 
payment  of  which  would  render  it  insolvent,  or  which  would  diminish 
the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  they  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  li- 
able for  all  the  debts  of  the  company  then  existing,  and  for  all  that 
shall  be  thereafter  contracted,  while  they  shall  respectively  continue 
in  office  ;  provided,  that  if  any  of  the  directors  shall  object  to  the  de- 
claring of  such  dividend,  or  to  the  payment  of  the  same,  and  shall,  at 
any  time  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  payment  thereof,  file  a  certifi- 
cate of  their  objections  in  writing,  with  the  clerk  of  the  company,  and 
with  the  circuit  clerk  of  the  county,  they  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
said  liabilities." 

"  Sec  14. — Nothing  but  money  shall  be  considered  as  payment  of 
any  part  of  the  capital  stock,  and  no  loan  of  money  shall  be  made  by 
any  such  company  to  any  stockholder  therein  ;  and  if  any  such  loan 
shall  be  made  to  a  stockholder,  the  officer  who  shall  make  it,  or  who 
shall  assent  thereto,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  extent 
of  such  loan,  and  interest,  for  all  the  debts  of  the  company  contracted 
before  the  repayment  of  the  sum  so  loaned." 

"  Sec.  15. — If  any  certificate,  or  report  made,  or  public  notice 
given  by  the  officers  of  any  such  company,  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  be  false  in  any  material  representation,  all  of 
[the]  officers  who  shall  have  signed  the  same,  knowing  it  to  be  false, 
shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  company 
contracted  while  they  are  stockholders,  or  officers  thereof." 

"  Sec.  1(5. — No  person  holding  any  stock  in  such  company  as  ex- 
ecutor, administrator,  guardian,  or  trustee,  and  no  person  holding  such 
stock  as  collateral  security,  shall  be  personally  subject  to  any  liabili- 
ty as  stockholder  of  sucli  company;  but  the  person  pledging  such 
stock  shall  be  considered  as  holding  the  same,  and  shall  be  liable  as 
stockholder  accordingly  ;  and  the  estates  and  funds  in  the  hands  of 
such  executors,  administrators,  guardians,  or  trustees,  shall  be  liable 
in  like  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  us  the  testator  or  intestate,  or 
the  ward  or  person  interested  in  such  trust  fund  would  have  been,  if 
he  had  been  living,  and  competent  to  act  and  hold  the  same  stock  in 
his  own  name." 
28 
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"  Sec.  17. — Every  such  executor,  administrator,  guardian  or  trus- 
tee, shall  represent  the  share  of  stock  in  his  hands  at  all  meetings  of 
the  company,  and  may  vote  accordingly  as  a  stockholder;  and  every 
person  who  shall  pledge  his  stock  as  aforesaid,  may,  nevertheless,  re- 
present the  same  at  all  such  meetings,  and  may  vote  accordingly  as  a 
stockholder." 

"  Sec.  18. — The  stockholders  of  any  company  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  individually  liable 
for  all  debts  that  may  be  due  and  owing  by  the  company,  to  the 
amount  of  profits  which  have  accrued,  or  dividends  which  have  been 
declared  and  paid  upon  their  stock  respectively,  and  no  further." 

"  Sec.  19. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  every  company 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  cause  to  be  kept  a  regu- 
lar journal  of  their  proceedings,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  all  the 
proceedings  and  orders  made  by  the  directors,  and  also  a  book,  in 
which  shall  be  recorded  the  exact  amount  of  profits  which  has  been 
made,  and  losses  which  have  been  sustained  by  the  company,  and  all 
dividends  which  have  been  declared  and  paid,  with  the  amount  of  such 
dividends,  and  the  dates  when  declared,  and  the  persons  to  whom 
paid  ;  a  copy  of  w^hich  journal,  and  all  books  required  by  this  act  to 
be  kept,  shall  be  filed  annually  with  the  circuit  clerk  of  the  countj^  iu 
which  such  company  is  located,  where  they  shall  be  kept  [open]  xipon 
for  the  inspection  of  all  persons  interested." 

"  Sec.  20. — Any  corporation  heretofore  formed  or  company,  either 
by  special  act  or  under  the  general  law,  and  now  existing,  for  any 
manufacturing,  mining,  mechanical,  or  chemical  purposes,  or  any  com- 
pany which  may  be  formed  under  this  act,  may  increase  or  diminish 
its  capital  stock,  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  any 
amount  which  may  be  deemed  sufficient  and  proper,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  corporations  ;  and  may  also  extend  its  business  to  any  other 
manufacturing,  mining,  mechanical,  or  chemical  business,  subject  to 
the  provisions  and  liabilities  of  this  act.  But  before  any  corporation 
shall  be  entitled  to  diminish  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  if  the 
amount  of  its  debts  and  liabilities  shall  exceed  the  amount  of  capital 
to  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  reduced,  such  amount  of  debts  and  lia- 
bilities shall  be  satisfied,  and  reduced  so  as  not  to  exceed  such  dimin- 
ished amount  of  capital ;  and  any  existing  company  heretofore  formed 
under  the  general  law,  or  any  special  act,  may  come  under,  and  avail 
itself  of  the  privileges  an'd  provisions  of  this  act,  by  complying  with 
the  following  provisions  ;  and  thereupon  such  company,  its  officer* 
and  stockholders,  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions,  duties,  and 
liabilities  of  this  act." 

"Sec  21. — Whenever  any  company  shall  desire  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  stockholders,  for  tlie  purpose  of  availing  itself  of  the  privi- 
leges and  provisions  of  this  act,  or  for  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
amount  of  its  capital  stock,  or  for  extending  or  changing  its  business, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  publish  a  notice,  signed  by  at 
least  a  majority  of  them,  in  a  newspaper  in  the  county,  if  any  shall  be 
published  therein,  at  least  three  successive  weeks,  and  to  deposit  a 
written  or  printed  copy  thereof  in  the  post-office,  addressed  to  each 
stockholder  at  his  usual  place  of  residence,  at  least  three  weeks  pre- 
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vious  to  tlie  day  lixed  upon  for  holding  such  meeting,  specifying  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  the  time  and  place,  when,  and  where  such  meet- 
ing shall  be  held,  and  the  amount  to  which  it  shall  be  extend- 
ed, or  changed ;  and  a  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the 
shares  of  stock  shall  be  necessary  to  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  its  capital  stock,  or  the  extention  or  change  of  its  business, 
as  aforesaid,  or  to  enaT)le  a  company  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act." 

"  Sec.  22. — If  at  any  time  and  place,  specified'  in  the  notice  pro- 
vided for  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act,  stockholders  shall  ap- 
pear in  person,  or  by  proxy,  in  number  representing  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  all  the  shares  of  stock  of  the  corporation,  they  shall  or- 
ganize by  choosing  one  of  the  directors  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and 
also  a  suitable  person  for  secretary,  and  proceed  to  a  vote  of  those 
present,  in  person  or  by  proxy  ;  and  if  on  canvassing  the  votes,  it 
shall  appear  that  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  has  been  given  in  favor 
of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  amount  of  capital,  or  of  extending  or 
changing  its  business,  as  aforesaid,  or  for  availing  itself  of  the  privi- 
leges and  provisions  of  this  act,  a  certificate  of  the  proceedhigs,  show- 
ing a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  amount  of  capital 
actually  paid  in,  the  business  to  which  it  is  extended,  or  changed,  the 
whole  amount  of  debt,  and  liabilities  of  the  company,  and  the  amount 
of  whicli  the  capital  stock  shall  be  increased  or  diminished,  shall  be 
made  out,  signed,  and  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  chairman,  and  be 
countersigned  by  the  secretary  ;  and  such  certificate  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  chairman,  and  filed,  as  required  by  the  first  section  of 
this  act ;  and  when  so  filed,  the  capital  stock  of  such  corporation  shall 
be  increased  or  diminished  to  the  amount  specified  in  such  certificate, 
and  the  business  extended  or  changed  as  aforesaid,  and  the  company 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  provisions,  and  be  subject  to 
the  liabilities  of  this  act,  as  the  case  may  be." 

"  Sec.  23. — -If  the  indebtedness  of  any  such  company  shall  at  any 
time  exceed  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  the  directors  of  such 
company  assenting  thereto,  shall  be  personally  and  individually  liable 
for  such  excess,  to  the  creditors  of  such  company." 

"  Sec.  24. — No  stockholder  shall  be  personally  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  debt  contracted  by  any  company  formed  under  this  act, 
which  is  not  to  be  paid  within  one  year  from  the  time  the  debt  is  con- 
tracted, nor  unless  a  suit  for  the  collection  of  such  debt  shall  be 
brought  against  such  company  within  one  year  after  the  debt  shall  be- 
come due  ;  and  no  suit  shall  be  brought  against  any  stockholder  who 
shall  cease  to  be  a  stockholder  in  any  such  company,  for  any  debt  so 
contracted,  unless  the  same  shall  be  commenced  with  two  years  from 
the  time  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  stockholder  in  such  company,  nor  until 
an  execution  shall  have  been  returned  unsatisfied,  in  whole  or  in 
part." 

"  Sec.  25. — It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  every  such  cor- 
porations or  company  to  cause  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  treasurer  ov 
clerk  thereof,  containing  the  names  of  all  persons,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, who  are,  or  shall  have  been  within  six  years,  stockholders  of  such 
company,  and  showing  their  places  of  residence,  the  number  of  shares 
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of  stock  held  by  them  respectively,  and  the  time  when  they  respec- 
tively became  the  owners  of  such  shares,  and  the  amount  of  stock  ac- 
tually paid  in  ;  which  book  shall,  during  the  usual  business  hours  of 
the  day,  on  every  (day)  except  Sunday,  and  the  fourth  of  July,  be 
open  lor  the  inspection  of  stockholders  and  creditors  of  the  company, 
and  their  personal  representatives,  at  the  office  or  principle  place  of 
business  of  such  company,  in  the  county  where  its  business  opera- 
tions shall  be  located  ;  and  any  and  every  such  stockholder,  creditor, 
or  representative,  shall  have  a  right  to  make  extracts  from  such  books  ; 
and  no  transfer  of  stock  shall  be  valid  for  any  purpose  whatever,  ex- 
cept to  render  the  person  to  whom  it  shall  be  transferred  liable  for 
the  debts  of  the  company,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  until 
it  shall  have  been  entered  therein,  as  required  by  this  section,  by  an 
entry  showing  to  and  from  whom  transferred  ;  such  book  shall  be 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated,  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiffin  any  suit,  or  proceedings  against  such  company,  or  against  any 
one  or  more  stockholders.  Every  officer  or  agent  of  any  such  com 
pany,  who  shall  neglect  to  make  any  proper  entry  in  such  book,  or 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  exhibit  the  same,  or  allow  the  same 
to  be  inspected,  and  extracts  to  be  taken  therefrom,  as  provided  by 
this  section,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  com- 
pany shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  party  injured,  a  penalty  of  fifty 
dollars  for  every  such  neglect  or  refusal,  and  all  the  damages  result- 
ing therefrom.  And  every  company  that  shall  neglect  to  keep  such 
book  open  for  inspection  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  to  the  people  the 
sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  every  day  it  shall  so  neglect ;  to  be  sued  for 
and  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  people,  by  the  district  attorney  of 
the  county  in  which  the  business  of  such  corporation  shall  be  located, 
and  when  so  recovered,  the  amount  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
said  county,  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools." 

"  This  act  shall  take  eflfect  immediately." 

"  Approved  March  12,  1849.'- 

Although  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  this  law  will 
embrace  a  larg'e  portion  of  the  cases  where  corporate  privileges  may 
be  desired,  yet  there  are  some  of  its  provisions  which  we  esteem  ob- 
jectionable. Among  these  is  that  which  prohibits  the  incorporation 
of  companies  with  a  capital  less  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  wisdom  that  dictated  this  policy  is  beyond  our  comprehension  : 
and  why  it  is,  that  forty-nine  men  who  are  able  to  raise  but  ^4,900 
should  be  denied  a  privilege  which  is  granted  to  three  who  can  raise 
$5,000,  is  a  problem  in  political  economy  which  we  believe  none  but 
a  Missouri  legislator  can  solve.  This,  however,  and  such  other  ob- 
jections as  may  exist,  will  doubtless  be  removed  by  the  next  Legisla- 
ture, provided  the  people  should  become  awakened  to  the  utility  and 
importance  of  thn  »;%■;((>•",   iv'^'rli  ^v«^>  h.ave  endeavored  to  illustrate. 
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ART.  II-HISTORY  OF  THE  AMRICAN  FUR  TR.iDE. 


BY    J.    LOUGHBOROUGHj    ESQ.,    OF    MISSOUEI. 


CHAPTER  II  L— Continued  from  Page  324. 

Gorernment  of  the  Bay  Company — Their  Survey — Comm^mdant",  Clerks  and  Voyageurs— 
The  numberof  their  Foitg — Vancouver — .Report  of?.Ir.  Felly — Present  stale  of  theTrai'e 
and  its  Profits — Where  Furs  are  sent — Their  Treatment  of  the  Indians — Rules  of  Pre- 
serving Animals — Character  of  the  Voyagcurs— Their  Dress  and  Habits— Their  Hard- 
ships anl  ToiU — Their  Fojd — Account  of  Ros?  Cox — His  Extraordinary  Adventures 
when  lost,  with  Snakes,  Bears  and  Wolves — Difficult  uavi-jation  of  the  Columbia — 
Stdtvation  and  Cannibalism  of  soma  Voyaguers; 

The  concerns  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  are  managed  by  a  Gov- 
ernor, a  Deputy  Governor  and  a  Commitke  of  Directors,  established  in 
London,  by  whom  all  general  regulations  and  orders  are  devised  and 
sent  forth,  and  by  whom  all  the  accounts,  reports  of  subordinates,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  are  examined  and  controlled.  The  conduct 
of  this  body,  is  enveloped  in  the  most  profound  secrecy.  Even  the 
communications  which  they  are  required  to  make  to  tlie  government, 
in  writing,  are  made  with  studied  brevity  and  caution,  and  contain 
onl}',  what  is  absolutely  required.  This  policy,  which  originates  in 
apprehension  of  rivalry,  and  in  dread  of  the  consequences  to  them- 
selves of  a  full  exposure  of  their  interior  regulation  and  conduct  to 
their  employers  and  the  Indian  tribes  ;  has  resulted  in  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  a  multitude  of  facts  important  to  science  at  large,  and 
especially  so,  to  our  geographical  knowledge.  It  is  more  than  probable 
too,  that  we  are  thus  kept  in  ignorance  of  a  vast  body  of  materials, 
which,  if  available,  would  throw  a  vivid  light  upon  Indian  history,  and 
thus  contribute  essentially  to  the  success  of  those  learned  and  labori- 
ous efforts  which  are  yet  making,  to  solve  the  mystery  of  their  origin, 
and  peculiarities.  In  America  there  is  a  Resident  Governor,  whose 
duty  consists  in  occasionly  visiting  the  subordinate  trading  posts,  su- 
perintending and  directing  the  conduct  of  the  Commandants,  and  col- 
lecting and  transmitting  ixn  accurate  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the 
Board  in  London.  Each  interior  Fort  or  trading  post  has  a  comman- 
dant and  a  clerk,  as  many  traders  as  is  necessary  to  carry  the  goods 
into  the  Indian  villages,  and  bring  in  the  furs,  and  as  many  voyageurs 
or  hands,  as  are  required  to  transport  the  goods  to  the  various  points 
at  which  their  trade  is  carried  on.  The  strictest  discipline  and  regular- 
ity and  the  most  rigid  economy  marks  all  their  proceedings,  and  as  the 
civil  and  criminal  affairs  and  tribunals  are  composed  of  their  own  ser- 
vants, the  company  may  be  said  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, saving  to  the  crown,  only  due  homage  and  a  nominal  control. 
The  posts  of  the  company  are  dotted  all  over  Northern  America, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  most  northern  is  situated  on 
Makenzie's  river,  within  the  arctic  circle,  and  is  called  Fort  Good  Hope. 
In  all  their  territories  there  are  probably  one  hundred  of  these  posts. 
They  are,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Churchill,  uniformly  stockades 
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with  little  wooden  bastions  at  the  corners,  and  capable  of  holding  a 
travelling  party  of  thirty  or  forty  persons.  But  their  unrivalled  inter- 
course with  the  Indians  has  given  them  so  complete  a  control  over  them 
that  for  purposes  of  trade  in  safety,  they  never  need  and  rarely  have 
more  than  four  or  five  tenants.  The  largest  of  these  posts  before  the 
late  treaty  with  the  United  States,  was  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  about  ninety  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  accessible  to  ves- 
sels of  fourteen  feet  draught.  It  consists  of  a  stockade  enclosing  four 
acres  of  ground,  a  village  of  sixty  houses,  stores,  mills,  worksliops  ; 
a  farm  of  three  thousand  acres,  end  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle. 
This,  together  with  all  other  posts,  south  of  the  49th  parallell,  has 
been  conveyed  by  the  treaty  to  the  United  States,  at  a  price  to  be  fix- 
ed by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  high  contracting  parties. 

The  fur  trade  is  naturally  a  decreasing  trade.  In  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Felly,  the  Governor,  to  Lord  Glenelg,  previous  to  the  grant  of  the 
charter  of  1838,  he  states  that  nearly  their  whole  profits  were  drawn 
from  their  own  proper  territories ;  their  other  trade  exhibiting  in 
some  instances,  a  trifling  loss,  and  in  others  a  trifling  gain.  This  dif- 
ference between  their  own  proper  territories  and  that  obtained  from 
the  north-west  company  has  been  occasioned  by  the  fac<;  that  the  Bay 
Company  have  uniformly,  except  in  Oregon,  enforced  regulations  for 
the  preservation  of  the  game,  whilst  all  of  their  rivals  destroyed  it  with 
reckless  prodigality. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  is  probably  at  this  time,  the 
amount  of  business  done  by  this  company  we  will  add  some  state- 
ments of  facts.  In  1844  they  exported  from  the  whole  of  their  pos- 
sessions 433,398  skins,  valued  at  about  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  year  1845  their  exportations  of  skins  were 
probaKly  of  a  value  a  little  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year.  In 
these  same  years  the  value  of  the  goods,  introduced  into  the  country 
was  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons in  their  employment  in  1845  was  1212.  If  we  rate  the  salaries 
and  wages  of  these  persons  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
the  profits  of  the  company  will  be  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. From  this  sum  it  will  be  required  to  deduct  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation in  ships,  from  America  to  Europe,  and  the  east,  and  the  re- 
remaining  balance  will  show  their  net  profits.  The  commercial  reader 
may  suggest  that  we  have  made  no  allowance  for  building  forts,  and  for 
the  transportation  of  goods  into  the  interior  and  furs  to  the  harbors. 
We  answer  that  the  forts  are  all  built  by  these  men  working  for  the 
allowed  wages,  and  that  they  also,  transport  the  goods  from  the  St. 
Lawrence,  or  York  Factory  to  the  interior,  in  canoes,  and  on  pack 
animals ;  and  the  furs  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  York  Factory,  at  the 
points  of  shipment.  The  goods,  for  the  convenience  of  the  trade,  are 
put  into  packages  of  ninety  pounds,  in  London,  two  of  which  can  be 
carried  by  a  mule,  and  wdiich  a  single  person  can  easily  handle  in  mak- 
ing portages  around  falls  and  other  impediments  to  interior  navigation. 
The  fursalso,  are  always  packed  in  bales  of  the  same  weight.  The 
foregoing  statistics  are  derived  from  the  official  reports  of  the  com- 
pany to  Parliament,  and  we  may  therefore,  well  doubt  whether  they 
have  rated  their  profits  as  largely  as  the  truth  would  require.     Mr. 
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Greenhow,  m  his  work  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  during 
our  Oregon  negotiations,  estimates  their  exports,  in  1838,  at  $1,000, 000 
and  the  goods  introduced  by  them  at  $200,000. 

The  furs  collected  by  the  company  are  nearly  all  shipped  for  Lon- 
don, either  at  Montreal,  at  York  Factory  on  Hudson  Bay,  or  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia,  from  whence  they  are  distributed  through 
Europe  and  into  t]ie  east.  Direct  shipments  from  A^ancouver  to  Can- 
ton, are  sometimes  made,  but  the  general  course  of  trade  is  as  we  have 
stated.  There  was  formerly  some  understanding  with  the  East  India 
Company,  by  which  those  sent  to  China  were  exchanged  for  teas  and 
silks  for  the  European  market.  What  arrangements  the  company  at 
this  time  have  for  the  disposal  of  their  furs,  after  they  reach  London, 
we  are  unable  to  say. 

Since  the  Hudson's  Baj'  Company  have  enjoyed  the  exclusive  priv- 
ileges of  trading  with  the  Indian  tribes,  in  all  the  British  Dominions  on 
the  continent,  they  have  certainly  proved  themselves  wise  snd  pru- 
dent administrators.  They  have  established  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  natives  and  half-breed  children  at  their  posts,  and  they 
have  given  every  facility  and  encouragement  to  missionaries  to  enter 
the  Indian  territory,  and  given  them  assistance  and  protection  whilst 
engaged  in  pious  efforts  for  their  conversion.  It  is  true  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  competition  they  have  the  power  (and  use 
it  no  doubt)  of  compelling  the  natives  to  pay  them  higher  prices  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay,  and  these  greatly  enhance  their  profits, 
but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  burthen  upon  the  Indians  is 
not  better  for  them  than  the  demoralization,  the  crime,  the  strifes,  and 
bloodshed,  which  would  inevitably  result  from  again  opening  this 
trade  to  competition,  just  as  these  things  did  occur  during  the  long 
period  proceeding  their  unrivalled  dominion.  The  company  have  en- 
tirely succeeded  in  acquiring  a  controlling  influence  over  the  various 
tribes  within  their  territories  ;  and  justice  requires  us  to  state  that  in 
the  main,  this  influence  has  been  exercised  beneficially  to  the  Indians. 
They  have  repressed  their  vindictive  wars,  given  them  adequate 
motives  to  exert  themselves  for  a  support,  substituted  their  implements 
and  many  of  the  comforts  of  civilization  for  the  rude  inventions  of 
barbarism;  and  in  many  other  ways  essentially  ameliorated  their  con- 
dition. Some  of  its  hunters  and  trappers,  when  far  beyond  their  con- 
trol, have  occasionally  perpetrated  acts  worthy  of  fiends ;  but  we 
never  had  a  doubt  that  these  atrocities  were  disapproved  by  their  su- 
periors, and  severely  punished  Avhen  discovered.  "In  all  the  coun- 
tries," says  Mr.  Wyeth,  "where  the  Bay  Company  have  exclusive 
control,  they  are  at  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  the  Indians  arc  at  peace 
among  themselves."  The  testimony  of  Capt.  Wilkes  also,  is  decisive 
upon  this  point.* 

The  territory  under  the  control  of  the  Bay  Company  comprises  with 
some  portions  of  good  soil,  an  immense  tract  of  desolate  country  to- 
tally unfit  for  cultivation  and  for  the  habitation  of  civilized  man.  It  is 
sprinkled  all  over  with  groups  and  chains  of  lakes,  united  by  streams, 
the  heads  of  which  so  nearly  approach,  that  slight  labor  would  be 
requiste  to  unite  them,  and  thus  divide  the  continent  into  a  number  of 

*Wilkes,Vol.  4;page332. 
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islanas.  These  interior  streams  and  lakes  are  the  channels  upoH 
whicli  their  goods  and  furs  are  transported  from  place  to  place,  by 
the  voyngeurs.  The  sparsity  of  the  soil  has  rendered  it  an  object  to 
preserve  the  races  of  far-bearing  animals  as  the  most  productive  rev- 
enue the  company  are  likely  to  derive  from  the  country.  For  this 
purpose  they  have  divided  it  into  a  numbei'  of  districts,  (or  beats  as  they 
are  technically  called.)  The  commandants  of  posts  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  taking  care  that  no  animals  are  killed  out  of  season — that 
the  females  are  well  preserved,  aud  that  the  Indians  confine  tiicm- 
selves  to  hunting  the  proper  animals  at  the  proper  period.  The  Indi- 
ans themselves,  are  restrained  by  penalties  and  by  the  regulation  which 
precludes  them  from  trade  when  these  laws  are  violated.  We  cannot 
take  leave  of  the  subject  of  the  British  fur  trade  without  taking  some 
notice  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  voyageurs,  and  of  the  toils,  hard- 
ahips  and  adventures  in  which  they  have  been  for  ages  engaged. 
They  are  a  very  unique  and  strongly  marked  race  of  beings.  De- 
cended  irom  the  old  Coureur  des  Bois,  they  have  retained  the  charac- 
teristics derived  to  them  from  the  intimate  associations  of  their  fathers 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  wild  and  fierce  life  which  they  lead; 
but  under  the  controlling  influence  of  the  company,  they  have  gradu- 
ally lost  all  the  ferocious  and  sanguinary  traits  which  once  disgraced 
them.  Their  dress  is  semi-barbarous.  They  usually  wear  a  surcoat 
made  of  a  Mackinaw  blanket  of  blue,  red  or  green  color,  a  striped  cotton 
or  calico  shirt,  stuff  trousers,  and  sometimes  leather  leggings,  mockasins 
of  Deer  skin,  or  of  the  dressed  hide  of  the  BuiTalo,  shod  with  raw- 
hide, and  a  belt  of  bright  color,  from  which  they  suspend  a  knife,  a 
tobacco  pouch,  and  other  implements.  Their  language  is  a  piebald  lin- 
go, the  ground  of  which  is  a  French  patois  embroidered  with  Indian, 
Scotch  and  English  phrases. 

The  whole  lives  of  these  voyageurs  are  consumed  in  wild  and  exten- 
sive rovings,  sometimes  far  into  the  artic  circle,  where  food  and  rai- 
ment are  alike  difficult  to  acquire,  then  over  the  great  mountain  chain 
of  the  north-east,  and  down  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast,  and  again  along 
the  course  of  winding  streams,  inlets,  bays  and  lakes,  exposed  to  every 
inclemency  of  the  most  inhospitable  climate  in  the  w^orld.  A  few  days 
of  association  with  civilized  communities  uniformly  disgusts  and 
wearies  them.  They  cannot  rest  when  fettered  by  the  institutions  and 
habits  of  civilization.  The  only  truly  happy  moments  they  experi- 
ence is  when  upon  long  and  toilsome  expeditions,  up  rivers  around  por- 
tages and  across  lakes ;  encamping  at  night,  in  tlie  open  air,  chatting 
around  their  evening  fires.  Then  the  evening  meal  of  meats  (if  they 
have  it)  is  roasted  upon  the  coals,  the  pipe  is  passed  around,  the  story 
of  hazardous  adventure  is  told  and  the  joyous  song  is  borne  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  still  and  quiet  lake.  Then  it  is  that  all  the  hereditary  gai- 
ty  of  the  French  race  is  exhibited.  They  are  most  skilful  canoe-men, 
vigorous  and  adroit  with  the  paddle,  and  they  will  move  on  from  one 
day's  end  to  another,  only  relieving  their  labors  with  their  songs  and 
their  jests.  Murmuring  or  quarreling  is  rarely  heard  among  them. 
The  language  employed  in  this  intercourse  is  uniformly  kind 
and  affectionate,  and  although  they  have  their  full  share  of  the  intense 
egotism  and  consequent   selfisliness  of   the   French   character,   it  is 
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softened  an;l  disornised  by  the  politeness  and  apparent  cordiality  of 
their  demeanor.  Nothing  can  be  more  romantic  or  more  pleasing  tliau 
to  repose  on  the  banks  of  one  of  those  quiet  lakes  when  the  skies  are 
clear,  the  air  balmy,  and  the  waters  moving  in  glittering  ripples  ;  and 
listen  to  the  sweet  chaunts  which  have  been  preserved  by  tradition, 
and  which  are  sung  by  these  voyageurs,  as  they  steadily  ply  the  oar  to 
their  cadence.  Tiiis  class,  and  the  class  of  keel-boatmen,  formerly 
found  upon  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  are  the  two  strongest 
m  irked  classes  which  have  been  developed  upon  our  continent  since 
its  discovery.  The  latter  are  now  onlj'  remembered  in  the  anecdotes 
of  some  of  our  older  citizens,  and  the  former  too  will  be  extinguished 
with  the  trade  to  which  they  owe  their  origin. 

The  voyageurs,  in  their  journies,  subsist  themselves  upon  whatever 
tliey  can  lind  in  the  country  through  which  they  are  passing,  rarely 
taking  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  last  them  through.  So  far  as  food  is 
concerned,  their  lives  are  necessarily  hard,  for  there  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  British  territory  frequented  by  buJalo.  Deer  are  be- 
coming rarer  every  day,  and  the  other  animals  of  northern  America 
would  be  deemed  by  any  one  else  almost  utilit  for  food.  The  seal,  the 
walrus,  the  reindeer,  the  mu^k  ox,  and  all  the  furred  animals  are 
oaten  by  them.  Some  of  these  and  others,  for  example,  are  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  the  taste  and  smell ;  but  these  men  early  learn  to 
eat  them  not  only  contentedly,  but  with  avidity.  West  of  the  moun- 
tains, all  of  the  interior  posts  are  subsisted  upon  horses,  dogs,  and 
llsh.  Of  these,  the  dog  is  preferred.  Wild  horses  are  said  to  be  not 
so  good  as  those  which  have  been  domesticated  and  worked.  Their 
flesh  is  tough  and  stringy  ;  that  of  a  fat  domestic  one  is  tender,  and 
wholesome.  We  read  that  dogs  were  deemed  by  the  Romans  and 
some  other  ancient  nations,  a  dish  fit  to  grace  a  prince's  table  ;  but  we 
moderns  have  discovered  so  many  other  things  to  tickle  the  palate, 
that  the  fact  of  their  being  now  eaten  under  any  circumstances,  is  re- 
marked as  extraordinary.  Such  is  the  force  of  custom.  These  men 
abide  by  the  Roman  rule,  and  are  only  discontented  when  the  means 
of  doing  so  fail  them.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  found  in  some  locali- 
ties, but  they  are  extremely  rare.* 

As  illustrations  of  the  privations  and  dangers  frequently  encounter- 
ed by  the  employees  of  the  Bay  Company,  we  will  superadd  a  couple 

*  or  these,  in  addition  to  the  lichens  already  noticed,  we  will  note  a  few  more. 
The  Cornus  Alba,  the  lead  color-  d  berri>>s  of  which  are  ca'Ied  bear  berries  by  the 
Ci^ees,  because  these  animals  are  fond  of  them  ;  th-^  Viburnr.meiinle,  or  winter  ber- 
ries ;  the  AztiUa  Mcdecanlis,  used  as  medicine  ;  the  Lillinm  Phil  deljihivm  ;  the 
Epilobiinn  jiuguslifolinm,  usid  by  the  voyag-'^urs  as  a  pot  herb  under  the  name  of 
t'.ie  i,Vie  ba  frd;  the  Ledum  Lulif  Hum,  called  by  the  Indians  Kawkee  Kee  Pue- 
iiuaw,  ("  always  leaves,"  or  evergreen,)  a;  d  also  Maskuig  (medicine)  used  as  tea 
by  tho  whites;  the  Ledum  P.ilustu,  aAso  ufed  as  tea,  the  Prumts  Viighiiu.  choVe 
cl'.erry,  beaten  o;-  pon';ded  into  pemmxa'-  ;  the  f'yrus  ovals,  the  wood  of  which  is 
used  for  arrows  and  pipe  stem-,  and  is  hence  called  bo\s  dcfleche  by  the  voyageurs  : 
its  berries,  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  the  finest  fruit  in  the  country.  The  Crees  call 
them  M-ssasscootoommeeua.  Juniper  common  and  Jimijiervs prosirata,  the  berries 
ofwhicli  the  IndiaiiS  call  crow-berries,  and  some  species  of  the  Saxafiaga.  Tlie 
researches  of  Brown,  R  chnrdson.  Hooper,  Douglass,  and  others  have  eventuated 
in  the  collection  of  upwards  of  Gttu  species,  belo.  ging  to  27  genera  of  plants  within 
the  bounds  of  British  America,  east  of  the  RocKy  mountairs.  'the  above  cuui- 
prise  such  as  are  used  as  food.     In  northern  Oi  egon  there  are  some  others. 
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of  examples,  one  of"  them  sliovving  how  the  cominandants.  clerks,  and 
"•entlenien  are  exposed,  and  the  other  evidencing  the  dangers  and  sut- 
lerings  endured  by  the  voy;;geurs, 

Mr.  Ross  Cox  went  out  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  on 
board  the  Beaver,  which  was  the  second  vessel  sent  by  Mr.  Astor  to 
tt\e  Pacific  in  lurtherance  of  his  magnificent  project  for  establishing  a 
line  of  trading  posts  across  the  continent.  After  the  loss  of  Mr.  As- 
lor's  first  vessel,  the  Tcnquin,  and  the  unauthorized  sale  of  his  estab- 
lishment and  furs  to  the  JNorth-Wcst  Company  by  his  faithless  part- 
ners. Cox  succeeded  in  obtaining  employment  as  a  clerk  with  the 
latter.  In  this  capacity  he  served  at  several  of  the  interior  posts  in 
Oregon  until  the  spring  of  the  year  1817,  when  he  obtained  his  dis- 
charge and  crossed  the  continent  by  ascending  with  a  party  of  80  indi- 
viduals, the  nort]\ern  branch  of  the  Columbia  in  canoes,  descending 
tiie  Peace  river  to  the  Athabasca  lake,  and  thence  through  a  long  line 
of  lakes  and  streams,  not  found  on  our  maps,  to  Lakes  Winnipeg  and 
Superior.  The  navigation  of  these  streams,  with  the  falls  and  port- 
ages, will  be  recurred  to  hereafter  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

On  the  29th  June,  1812,  he  took  his  departure  with  a  large  party 
from  Fort  George,  to  ascend  the  Columbia  river  and  perform  duty  at 
the  post  on  the  Oakinagan  river.  After  passing  the  junction  of  the 
Lewis  and  the  Clark  forks,  the  party  ascended  some  distance  up  the 
]>ewis  fork,  and  from  thence  lei't  their  canoes  and  ccmmenced  their 
jciirney  northward  overland.  On  the  second  dry,  they  passed  the 
boundaries  of  the  soil  and  arrived  upon  an  immense  plain  destitute  of 
trees,  and  showing  no  signs  of  life,  save  a  few  bunches  of  p:uched  and 
stunted  grass.  This  plain  was  variegated  with  seme  undulations,  a 
few  scattered  masses  of  detached  rocks,  and  some  deep  ravines  with- 
out a  drop  of  v/ater  withiii  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  miles,  and  lilerally 
swarming  with  rattlesnakes.  Two  days  and  a  half  were  occupied  in 
toiling  over  this  sterile  valley  when  the  party  arrived  at  an  oasis  of 
small  dimensions,  where  a  sparkling  fountain  bubbled  up  and  diffused 
the  waters  of  life  immediately  around  it,  with  its  little  basin  enclosed 
in  an  umbrageous  covering  oi  overhanging  trees,  taid  its  margin  clothed 
in  rich  grass.  Here  the  party  halted  for  rest  and  rei'rcshmcnt.  After 
making  a  hearty  meal,  the  men  reclined  upon  the  velvet  grass,  smoked 
tficir  pipes,  and  chatted  over  old  adventures  and  new  hopes.  Cox 
himself  concluded  to  stroll  a  little  way  down  the  streams  to  some 
clumps  of  trees  w'hieh  he  discovered  at  some  distance  from  the  camp 
with  the  expectation  of  gathering  some  fresh  fruit  as  a  regale  after 
ins  solid  meal  of  horse  meat.  Fruit  be  found  in  abundance,  and  after 
satiating  his  appetite,  he  carelessly  laid  down  to  rest,  and  meditated 
upon  his  future  prospects.  L'nlbrtunately  the  morning's  fatigue  had 
heen  so  great  that  sleep  overcame  him.  Four  hours  afterwards,  he 
awoke.  Imagine  his  consternation,  on  returning  to  camp,  at  finding 
w  *  the  Avhole  party  had  departed,  man  and  horse,  and  the  extinct 
^«»*5  vestified  several  hours  previously.  Almost  maddened  with  fear, 
->••<»  .<;cre;\med  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  ran  hither  and  thither  in 
vwild  and  aimless  excitement.  After  exhausting  himself  in  these  vain 
'--.itbrts  for  relief,  he  found  calmness  enough  to  estimate  all  the  dread- 
»    "Hality  of  his   situation.     Pie  was  alone  in  a  wild  and  desolate  xa- 
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gion,  infested  by  venomous  serpents  and  desperate  beasts  of  prey, 
without  a  horse  or  gun  and  destitute  of  clothing  and  implements.  In 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  valley,  after  an  arduous  search,  he  found 
the  marks  of  horse's  feet,  which  he  followed  until  they  were  lost  in  a 
chain  of  rocky  hills  where  they  could  make  no  impression.  From  this 
elevation  he  could  see  for  many  miles  ahead ;  but  discovered  no  sign 
of  the  party.  His  only  clothing  was  a  gingham  shirt,  a  pair  of  nan- 
keen trowsers,  and  thin  mockasins.  The  night  now  closed  in  with  a 
cold,  heavy  dew.  Finding  a  patch  of  dead  grass,  he  pulled  enough  to 
lie  down  upon  and  cover  himself,  and  in  this  situation  commended 
himself  to  the  care  of  Almighty  God.  He  arose  in  the  morning,  cold 
and  stiff,  and  proceeded  onward  with  no  assurance  that  he  was  in  the 
right  direction,  but  animated  w^ith  vague  and  undefined  hopes.  After 
travelling  all  day,  he  discovered,  late  in  the  evening,  two  horsemen 
galloping  along  a  height  some  miles  in  advance ;  but  all  his  signals 
failed  to  attract  their  attention,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  again 
left  to  his  desolate  reflections.  When  it  became  nearly  dark,  he  turn- 
ed around  to  collect  the  means  of  preparing  for  sleep,  and  to  his  horror 
discovered  a  very  large  rattlesnake  coiling  himself  for  a  stroke.  He 
sprang  back,  picked  up  a  large  stone,  and  with  it  succeeded  in  crush- 
ing the  reptile's  head.  His  mockasins  were  now  worn  out,  and  the 
soles  of  his  feet  bruised  and  swollen  by  the  travel  over  the  rocky  sur- 
face. 

The  next  morning  he  pursued  his  hopeless  journey.  The  rocky 
sandy  soil  covered  with  jagged  shrubs  and  burnt  grass,  made  his  toil 
and  suffering  excessive.  This  day  too,  closed  in  without  awakening  any 
well  founded  hopes  of  relief.  The  third  morning  he  pursued  his  course 
through  a  region  diversilied  with  hills  and  vallies,  and  clumps  of  pine 
trees,  and  filled  with  rattlesnakes,  horned-lizards,  and  grass-hoppers. 
The  grass-hoppers  kept  him  in  constant  alarm  by  the  similtJ-ity  of  the 
buzzing  of  their  wings,  to  the  alarm  of  the  rattlesnakes.  In  the 
evening  he  arrived  at  the  shores  of  a  lake,  some  miles  in  length  sur- 
rounded with  trees  and  shrubs,  where  he  obtained  an  abundance  of 
ehoke  cherries,  the  first  food  he  had  procured  since  his  party  left  him. 
Near  the  bank  of  this  Lake  he  slept,  but  he  was  frequently  aroused 
during  the  night  by  the  melancholy  and  hideous  howling  of  large  bands 
of  wolves,  and  the  fearful  growling  of  a  number  of  grizly  bears. 

The  next  morning  he  determ.ined  to  make  several  short  journies  in 
different  directions,  during  some  days,  with  the  hope  of  finding  traces 
of  Indians  or  traders.  The  cherries  were  in  abundance  here,  and  if 
he  left  them  he  had  no  security  for  the  future.  This  day  he  killed 
several  rattlesnakes,  and  only  escaped  the  fangs  of  a  hungry  wolf  by 
acting  with  gi'cat  firmness  and  decision.  The  second  day  after  he  de- 
termined to  pursue  his  journey  onwards.  In  the  evening  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  some  cherries  and  haws.  Through  the  night  he 
was  again  disturbed  by  the  fierce  encounter  of  bears  and  famished 
wolves.  The  next  day  he  was  several  times  surrounded  by  large 
bands  of  wolves,  barking,  howling,  and  knashing  their  teeth  with  hun- 
ger. He  was  too  w^eak  for  defence  if  they  had  known  it,  but  he  saved 
himself  by  making  demonstrations  at  them  with  a  stick,  and  thus  driv- 
ing them  away.     He  was  now  compelled  to  cut  pieces  from  the  legs  of 
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his  trousers  1o  bandage  his  feet,  and  in  a  few  days  had  well  nigli 
stripped  his  legs  naked  • 

On  the  25th  he  was  attacked  by  a  wolf  of  immense  size,  but  again 
escaped  by  his  firmness  and  his  assumption  of  superiority,  and  whilst 
engaged  with  the  wolf  was  horridly  alarmed  bv  two  lynxes,  which 
passed  very  near  him  but  fortunately  without  stopping.  Two  whole 
days  had  now  been  spent  without  food  or  a  drop  of  water.  Late  in 
the  evening  his  hopes  were  raised  by  coming  upon  a  bunch  of  green 
trees  and  shrubs,  but  he  was  confounded  at  finding  no  sign  of  water. 
Pulling  a  few  rushes  for  a  bed,  he  laid  them  at  the  foot  of  a  large 
stone  for  a  pillow,  but  at  the  moment  he  was  about  lying  down,  he 
caught  sight  of  a  rattlesnake  just  under  the  stone,  coiled  and  ready  to 
strike.  He  killed  him  with  his  stick.  On  further  examination  he 
found  a  large  cluster  of  them  under  the  stone,  the  whole  of  which  he 
rooted  out  and  killed.  Ere  he  well  accomplished  this  task,  a  dozen  or 
two  snakes  of  dilferent  kinds,  of  dark  brown,  blue,  and  green  colors, 
made  their  appearance,  some  of  which  he  succeeded  in  killing.  Near 
this  spot  he  found  a  resting  place  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  lie  pursued  his  laborious  way  over  arid  plains, 
covered  wilh  prickly  pears  and  sharp  rocks,  which  lacerated  his  feet 
terribly.  In  the  afternoon  he  found  water  rushing  through  a  deep  and 
narrow  fissure  in  a  bank  of  rocks  and  foaming  at  its  base.  Here  he 
cooled  his  burning  brow,  and  slaked  his  intense  thirst.  After  repos- 
ing for  a  few  minutes,  he  threw  himself  into  the  stream  and  bathed. 
In  the  undergrowth  here  he  also  found  some  hips  and  cherries  upon  which 
he  made  a  delicious  meal  aJ'ter  his  three  days  fast.  Searching  for  a  place  to 
sleep,  he  discovered  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  large  pine,  which  the  winds  had 
prostrated  years  before.  Into  this  he  clambered  and  laid  himself  down. 
In  about  two  hours  he  was  awakened  by  the  fierce  growling  of  a  bear, 
which  had  removed  a  portion  of  the  bark  with  which  he  had  covered 
himself,  and  was  leaning  over  him  with  his  nose  hesitating  what  he 
should  do  next.  He  instantly  sprang  up,  seized  his  stick  and  uttered 
a  piercing  cry,  which  caused  the  bear  to  recede  a  few  steps,  when  he 
turned  about  apparently  in  doubt  what  he  would  do.  Discovering 
that  the  bear  was  likely  to  bring  his  resolution  to  the  lighting  point. 
Cox  determined  to  retreat,  and  accordingly  scrambled  up  a  tree  near 
by.  The  bear  commenced  ascending  the  tree  also.  Cox  succeeded  in 
anchoring  himself  upon  a  limb  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  annoy 
the  bear  by  striking  liis  muzzle  and  feet  with  a  stick.  After  scrap- 
ing the  bark  for  some  time  the  bear  gave  up  the  adventure  and  retired 
to  the  hollow  tree  a  few  feet  off,  where  he  quietly  took  up  his  quar- 
ters. Cox  made  several  attempts  to  descend  but  the  bear  slept  with 
one  eye  open  and  gave  evident  signs  of  the  fact,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  keep  his  station  in  the  tree  until  morning.  A  little  after  sunrise, 
the  bear  issued  forth,  shook  himself,  and  examined  the  state  of  the 
game.  He  finally  concluded  his  chances  of  success  to  be  hopeless,  and 
departed  evidently  in  high  dudgeon.  Cox  descended  the  tree,  and 
pursued  his  journey  through  an  open  jiine  wood,  and  late  in  the  even- 
ino-  to  his  great  joy  came  to  a  spot  where  a  party  had  evidently  cn- 
t'iimned  the  preceeding  night.  Here  he  made  a  meal  upon  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  bones  of  ducks  and  geese,  upon  which  his  pre- 
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flecessors  had  regale;!  themselves.  From  this  spot  he  journeyed  on 
for  several  days,  over  a  country  similar  to  that  already  mentioned,  en- 
deavoring to  follow  the  tracks  of  the  parly  which  preceeded  him.  At 
length  he  rose  suddenly  upon  the  high  bank  of  a  small  deep  stfeam, 
and  stood  at  gaze.  lie  fancied  he  heard  the  neighing  of  a  horse. 
Soon  he  scanned  the  surrounding  country,  and  with  deep  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  his  deliverance  discovered  a  band  of  horses  a  mile 
or  two  olf.  Clambering  over  the  stream  and  up  its  opposite  bank  he 
hastened  forward,  and  in  a  short  time  discerned  the  curling  line  of 
smoke  arising  from  a  ravine.  On  approaching  this,  he  found  two  In- 
dian women,  who  instantly  fled  in  dismay,  tor  they  thought  he  was 
some  evil  spirit.  Soon  after  two  men  made  their  appearance  and 
greeted  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  They  took  him  to  their 
wigwam  of  bushes  and  skins,  and  washed,  clothed,  and  fed  him  with 
much  solicitude.  He  ate  heartly  of  salmon,  and  of  course  suffered 
severely  with  the  pains  of  indigestion  some  hours  afterwards. 

He  had  wandered  in  this  destitute  situation  for  fourteen  days.  The 
Indians  took  him  to  the  camp  of  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached, 
where  he  ascertained  the  causes  of  his  fearful  adventure.  The  party 
being  large  thej  had  started  off  from  the  spring  in  several  divisions. 
Those  who  were  in  front  thought  he  was  in  the  rear,  and  those  in  the 
rear  thought  he  was  in  front,  and  the  fact  was  not  known  until  they 
encamped  for  the  night  and  missed  lym.  Several  parties  had  been  out 
in  search  of  him  but  their  efforts  were  futile. 

In  April  1817,  a  party  of  eighty-six  men  started  from  Fort  George, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to  make  a  voyage  across  the  conti- 
nent, to  Fort  William,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  This  party 
were  in  the  service  of  the  North-west  Company.  It  consisted  of  five 
Scotchmen,  two  Englishmen,  one  Irishman,  thirty  six  Canadians,  twenty 
Iroquois,  two  Nippissings,  one  Cree,  and  three  half-breeds,  nine  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  one  boy,  a  servant,  two  women  and  two  children. 
After  passing  the  rapids  with  two  portages,  they  arrived  at  the  dalles 
(or  narrows)  where  the  Columbia  river  is  confined  between  two  im- 
mense walls  of  rock,  ibr  some  miles,  and  rushes  witlif  amazing 
swiftness.  Passing  by  a  portage  they  proceeded  on  to  the  little  dalles 
some  miles  above,  and  passed  around  them  by  the  narrow  channel  to 
the  right.  The  same  night  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  great  falls. 
Passing  these  they  proceeded  on,  and  on  the  next  day  passed  several  oth- 
er bad  rapids.  In  a  day  or  two  more  they  reached  the  grand  rapids. 
From  there  they  met  with  no  impediment  until  after  they  passed  Lew- 
is's fork  of  the  Columbia,  when  they  arrived  at  the  Priest's  rapid.  Here 
a  large  portion  of  the  party  left  them  for  the  interior  posts.  The 
same  day  the  party  made  Pasquin's  rapid,  and  on  the  next  day  reached 
Rocky  Island  rapid.  Two  days  more  brought  them  to  La  rapide  de  Ig- 
nr/ce,  where  the  river  begins  to  become  narrowed  between  masses  of 
rock  and  is  consequently  from  this  upward,  very  sv/ift.  The  ensuing 
day  they  arrived  at  the  Grand  rapid.  The  next  day  brought  them  to 
the  Little  falls,  where  the  channel  is  confined  in  a  narrow  fissure  of 
rock,  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  and  is  impassable.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  as  it  is  ascended,  become  much 
more  rapid — and  thus  renders  navigation,  even  with  canoes,  extremely 
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laborious.  On  the  17th  of  April,  the  party  paddled  into  the  first  lake 
formed  by  the  Columbia,  wiaich  is  about,  twelve  leagues  in  length. 
This  is  connected  by  a  narrow  and  short  strait  to  another  lake  of 
much  smaller  dimensions.  After  passing  this  lake  the  river  becomes 
Ktill  more  narrow  and  difficult  of  ascend.  Some  days  more  brought 
them  to  the  second  dalles,  which  cannot  be  passed  with  canoes.  Two 
days  afterwards  they  arrived  at  the  upper  dalles  which  are  also  im- 
passible and  fdled  with  whirlpools.  In  a  few  days  they  arrived  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  portage,  and  this  is  the  highest  point  the  indefatigable 
voyageurs  have  been  able  to  reach  in  light  canoes.  We  have  thought 
it  a  matter  of  interest  to  show,  in  one  view,  the  numbers  of  the  rap- 
ids &c.,  in  the  Columbia  river,  as  well  as  to  add  that  in  times  of  low 
water  the  river  above  Walla  Walla  is  nearly  impassible,  even  for  light 
canoes  ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  annual  rise,  the  tributary  streams 
which  are  precipitated  into  it  from  great  elevations,  create  a  current 
which  even  steamboats  could  not  ascend  ;  beca.use  some  visionaries 
h-ive  frequently  indulged  themselves  and  tickled  the  public  ear  with 
dreams  of  a  change  of  the  channel  of  the  whole  commerce  ol"  China 
and  the  East  Indies,  from  the  great  ocean  across  this  broad  continent 
upon  these  streams.  And  to  put  a  final  quietus  upon  such  specula- 
tions in  future,  we  will  remark  that  all  the  streams  descending  from 
the  west  side  of  the  mountains  to  tlie  Paciffic  are  characterized  by 
more  and  greater  impediments  than  we  have  here  enumerated. 

At  Pcocky  mountain  portage  several  of  the  men  were  so  much  indis- 
posed that  the  leaders  of  the  party  deemed  it  imprudent  to  take  them 
across  the  mountains.  They  were  therefore  sent  back  in  the  best 
canoe  to  Spokan  house.  The  party  sent  back  consisted  of  seven 
men,  two  of  whom  only  were  able  to  work  ;  but  as  their  course  was 
down  stream  and  the  water  high  it  was  believed  they  would  arrive  in 
three  days  at  the  Kettle  falls  from  whence  they  might  easily  reach 
Spokan  house.  They  were  therefore,  only  supplied  with  three  days 
provision.  This  party  were  all'totally  lost  with  the  exception  of  one 
man,  ant^the  following  is  the  account  u  iiich  he  gave  of  their  calamities. 

On  leaving  the  Rocky  Mountains  they  shot  rapidly  down  the  river 
until  they  reached  the  Upper  Dalles.  Heie  they  were  compelled  to 
disembark.  A  tow  line  was  attached  to  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  and 
two  men  attended  it  along  the  banks  with  poles  to  keep  it  off  the  rocks. 
In  the  middle  of  the  Dalles  tlie  ciinoe  was  involved  in  a  whirlpool, and 
the  line  was  broken.  For  some  moments  the  canoe  v.'as  lost  in  the 
vortex.  When  it  again  emerged  to  the  view,  it  was  forced  against 
the  side  wall  of  rocks  dul  crushed  to  pieces.  They  had  not  taken 
from  it  either  their  blankets  or  provisions,  and  now  found  themselves 
utterly  destitute,  at  a  season  when  no  fruits  were  to  bo  hoped  for.  It 
was  impossible  to  return  to  ihv.  mountains.  Their  only  hope  was  to 
proceed  down  and  follow  the  course  of  the  river  lest  tliey  should  be- 
come bewildered.  The  flooded  stage  of  the  stream  had  submerged  all 
tlie  bottoms  and  they  were  compelled  to  toil  their  way  through  almost 
impervious  forests  and  brush,  and  over  jagged  and  pointed  rocks  and 
deep  ravines.  In  many  places  the  ground  was  literally  covered  witli 
prickly  pear  and  other  thorny  shrubs  which  soon  tore  oil"  the  covering 
of  their  feet  and  legs,  and    lacerated  them  at  every  step.     Food,  they 
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had  none,  and  no  means  of  obtaining  it,  and  this  added  to  their  pre- 
vious debility,  rendered  it  impossible  I'or  them  to  proceed  with  any 
speed.  On  the  third  daj'  a  man  named  Macon  died.  The  survivors 
divided  his  remains  in  equal  portions  between  them  and  thus  subsisteci 
themselves  for  a  few  days  lon^^er.  Their  feet  were  now  so  much 
bruised,  cut  and  swollen  that  they  could  not  make  over  two  or  three 
miles  per  day.  Another  man,  Holmes,  now  died  and  his  body  was  al- 
so divided  between  them,  and  life  was  tlius  sustained.  In  a  few  Hays 
more  all  the  rest  of  them  died  except  two,  La  Pierre  and  Dubois. 

Finally  La  Pierre  alone  was  found  on  the  upper  Lake  of  the  Col- 
umbia by  some  Indians  who  were  fishing  in  a  canoe.  They  conducted 
him  to  Spokan  House  where  upon  his  recovery  he  gave  the  foregoing 
account.  He  added  that  after  the  death  of  the  fifth  man,  Dubois  and 
iiimself  continued  for  some  days  at  the  spot  where  he  died.  When 
ihey  again  started  they  loaded  themselves  with  as  much  of  his  flesh 
as  they  could  carry  :  that  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  upper  Lake, 
yround  which  they  wandered  for  some  time  looking  for  the  Indians  ; 
that  in  this  period  their  supply  of  human  flesh  was  exhausted,  and  they 
were  again  threatened  with  starvation  ;  th;it  on  the  second  night  after 
their  last  meal,  the  conduct  of  Dubois  became  suspicious,  and  lie  La 
Pierre  remained  upon  his  guard ;  that  soon  after  they  laid  down  for 
the  night  he  feigned  sleep,  and  observed  Dubois  stealthily  opening  his 
<dasp-knife,  with  which  he  sprang  upon  him,  and  v/onnded  him  in  his 
hand.  A  silent  and  final  conflict  followed.  La  Pierre  succeeded  in 
wresting  the  knife  from  his  opponent,  and  feeling  otherwise  unsafe,  he 
determined  to  cut  the  throat  of  Dubois,  and  did  so.  A  few  days  after- 
wards he  was  found  by  the  Indians.  This  story  of  La  Pierre  was 
brought  into  doubt  by  the  statements  of  some  of  the  natives,  who  had 
found  the  bodies  of  two  others  of  the  men  near  that  of  Dubois,  both 
of  which  showed  signs  of  having  been  murdered.  He  was  therefore 
sent  to  Canada  for  trial,  but  was  finally  acquitted  for  want  of  evi- 
dence. Whether  the  details  as  given  by  him  are  true  or  false,  the 
reader  can  at  least  rely  upon  one  fact :  that  v.'hether  tlie  men  came  to 
their  death  as  here  stated,  or  not ;  their  suiferings  and  their  ends 
were  both  terrible  beyond  computation. 

The  chronicles  of  the  Bay  Company  abound  in  nu.rnerous    incidents 

of  a  similar  character,  tending  to   show  how  laborious,  how   danger- 

us,  and  how  dreadful  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  these  individuals 

ore  ;  and  yet,  no  class  of  persons   in  the   world   are  more  deeply  at  - 

tached  to  their  way  of  life,  or  less  frc'-niently  change  it  for  one  whidi 

promises  to  be  fairer. 


ART-II.-IOWA-ITS   KESOURCES. 


There  is  no  portion  of  American  history  which  contrasts  so  strong- 
ly with  the  history  of  other  countries,  as  that  which  relates  to  the 
early  settlement  of  the  new  states  of  the  Union.  In  other  parts  of 
the  earth,  ignorance,  and  ferojity.  its  njilural  ally,  combining  in  their 
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opposition  to  tlie  genius  of  civilization  obstiuctod  its  progress,-  and 
naany  5'ges  of  sanguinary  strife  passed  away  before  lie  selfish  princi- 
ples ol  man  could  be  modified,  and  subjected  to  the  control  of  hi* 
maral  natvu'e. 

Instead  of  uniting  to  subdue  the  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  extrac- 
ting thence  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  of  comfort,  he  turned  hi* 
powers  against  his  own  species,  and  warred  with  bis  fellow  man.  not 
only  i'or  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  bcun'y  of  nature,  but,  with 
the  fell  design  of  subjugating  his  brother  and  conip(  lling  him  to  yield 
up  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  But  here  in  America,  and  more  especially 
in  that  region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  we  liaA'e  seen  the  savage  tribe* 
retiring  before  the  tide  of  qivilization,  not  driven  out  by  for^e,  but  re- 
linquishing their  claim  for  a  stipulated  price  ;  and  ere  their  foot  prints 
were  obliterated  from  the  soil,  we  have  seen  their  country  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  difierent  race,  bringing  with  them  the  science  of  gov-^ 
ernment,  the  christian  religion,  and  the  useful  and  the  ornamental  arts.. 
A  territorial  government  is  organized:  and  in  a  few  years  lines  are 
drawn  on  the  map,  and  established  as  i  he  boundaries  of  a  sovereign  State. 
Such  is  the  history  of  Iowa,  a  name  unheard  oi'as  denoting  a  civil  di- 
vision of  the  earth  anterior  to  the  year  1888 ;  but  now,  a  state  em- 
bracing- an  area  of  50,914  square  miles  ;  and  containing  a  population 
of  near  200,000  inhabitants. 

The  history  of  Iowa  anterior  to  the  advent  of  civilization  is  a  sealetl 
book:  the  tribes  that  roamed  over  its  ilcwer-clad  prairies,  and  kin- 
dled their  camp  fires  by  its  beautiful  streams  arc  gone,  and  no  record 
remains  to  declare  their  deeds;  and  except  their  names,  and  treaties  ot* 
cession,  the  historian  will  find  but  few  lacts  to  record  in  respect  to 
their  existence.  Among  these,  however,  tiicre  is  one  fact  thnt  de- 
serves to  be  ti'anslated  into  the  language  of  every  nation:  no  blood, 
shed  in  war  between  the  civilized  nnd  savn<j;c  r^tces,  ever  stained  the  sail  of 
loicn.  ^Vhere  else  upon  the  green  earth  has  civiJization  ever  been 
established  without  mortal  strife?  Let  the  historian  treasure  up  this 
fact  to  adorn  the  brightest  page  of  his  annals. 

In  contemplating  the  probable  destin)'  that  may  await  a  community, 
the  first  subject  that  challenges  attention  is  the  genius  of  its  institu- 
tions ;  for  no  matter  how  rich  the  soil,  how  genial  the  climate,  nor 
how  favorably  located  in  respect  to  commercial  advantages,  the  wealth 
and  happiness  of  its  constituents,  must  in  time,  conform  to  the  degree 
of  their  intelligence,  and  moral  designs. 

Without  pretending  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  eonstituLioo 
and  laws  of  Iowa,  we  may,  however,  affirm  that  wliatever  may  be 
their  defects,  if  the  principles,  contained  in  lier  constitution  in  res- 
pect to  education  shall  be  cherished,  and  I'uithfully  carried  out,  they 
will,  in  time,  not  only  correct  any  vices  which  that  instrument  may 
contain,  but  give  the  best  direction  to  all  subsequent  legislation.  The 
following  is  the  constitutional  provision  to  which  we  refer: 

'•2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means, 
the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral  and  agricultural  im- 
provement. The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter 
]uuy  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of 
schools,  which  sliall  hereaiter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  and  the  five  hua- 
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drcd  thcusand  nercs  of  land  granted  to  ihe  new  states  under  an  act  of 
Congress  distril.ut  ing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  sev- 
eral states  of  the  Union,  approved  A.  D.  1841,  and  all  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons,  who  may  have  died  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir  ; 
and  also  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of 
lands  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest 
of  which,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  and  such 
oUier  means  as  the  General  Assembly  may  provide,  sliall  be  inviola- 
blv  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
State. 

'■3.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common 
schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each 
school  district  at  least  three  months  in  every  year ;  and  any  school 
district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  such  a  school,  may  be  de- 
prived of  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  fund  during  such 
neglect. 

'•  4.  The  mone)'  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent 
for  exemption  from  military  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines 
collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  brer.ch  of  the  penal  .laws, 
shall  be  exclusively  applied  in  the  several  counties  in  which  such 
money  is  paid  or  fine  collected^  among  the  several  school  districts  oi 
said  counties,  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  such 
districts,  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  or  the  establishment  of 
libraries,  as  the  General  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  provide  by 
law." 

It  will  doubtless  require  much  time  to  put  in  successful  operation, 
and  perfect  a  system  of  public  education  in  a  country  so  recently  set- 
tled, and  thinly  inhabited  as  Iowa  ;  but  we  learn  from  the  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  made  to  the  general  assem- 
bly in  December  1848,  that  much  has  already  been  done  towards  the 
organization  of  public  schools.  And  judging  from  the  zeal  evinced 
by  the  superintendent,  and  the  excellent  practical  views  and  sugges- 
tions contained  in  his  report,  we  conclude  that,  under  the  direction  of 
one  so  well  qualified,  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  people  of  Iowa  will 
realize  the  most  sat isiactory  results  from  the  liberal  donations  granted 
by  congress  for  the  promotion  of  education.  In  his  report  to  the  leg- 
islature the  superintendent,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  says,  "Our 
school  fund  is  of  the  most  liberal  character.  It  will  probably  amount 
to  $2,000,000  when  the  school  lands  are  all  disposed  of."  The  in- 
come from  this  sum  will  doubtless  be  sufficient  to  secure  to  every 
child  in  the  State  a  sufficient  amount  of  instruction  to  enable  them 
to  read  and  write  at  least,  and  if  appropriated  with  a  view  of  effec- 
ting this  object,  Iowa  may  jet  be  the  first  State,  or  government  upon 
the  earth  to  boast  that,  there  is  no  adult  citizen  born  upon  her  soil 
who  cannot  read  the  Holy  scriptures,  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  Des- 
pairing in  the  hope  that  our  own  State  of  Missouri  will  obtain  this 
glorious  distinction,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  it  won  by  the  youngest 
of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  What  a  noble  end  to  stimu- 
late the  people  of  Iowa  to  exertion  !  and  what  a  brilliant  reward 
awaits  the  superintendent  who  may  Isc  instrumental  in  its  consum- 
mation ! 
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The  natural  wealth  and  rcsouroes  oT  Iowa  arc  but  little  under- 
stood, and  have  not,  as  we  believe,  been  sutHciently  appreciated  by 
the  people  ot  other  States.  Under  this  head  the  soil  is  entitled  to  the 
first  consideration.  We  have  been  long  conversant  with  the  settle- 
ment of  new  countries,  and  know  how  often  men  are  deceived  in  re- 
spect to  the  quality  of  soils  in  new  districts  ;  but  after  ]ia\ing-  ccin- 
parcd  the  geohja;ical  reports  made  by  scientific  individuals,  with  the 
observations  and  experience  of  the  practical  agriculturist,  we  con- 
clude tiiatthe  soil  of  Iowa,  if  not  the  best,  is  but  little  inferior  to  that 
oi"  any  State  of  the  Union.  In  a  communication  from  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Iowa,  he  says,  "  You  are  aware  that  the  course  of  tlie  Des 
Moines  river  is  from  north  west  to  south  east,  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  State,  and  take  it  all  in  all,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  better 
body  of  land  in  the  world  than  that  vvhiL;li  is  irrigated  by  this  stream 
and  its  branches,  even  to  its  uttermost  source  in  Minesota.  I  have 
never  heard  of  an  acre  which  would  not  be  considered  good,  even  in 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  The  United  States  geologists  speak  of  it 
in  the  highest  terms,  for  beauty,  agricultural  capacity,  and  mineral  re- 
sources. They  hi;ve  found  coal  for  200  miles,  and  heavy  deposits  of 
lion  and  lead  ore  are  also  believed  to  e;.ist.  They  found  gypsum  in 
abundance,  forming  cliffs  for  miles.  Limestone  suitable  for  lime,  and 
n  superior  quality  of  hydraulic  limestone,  rocks  suitable  for  polisjiing, 
for  grind-stones  whet-stones,  and  for  buikling  purposes.  Erick-clay 
in  abundance,  and  some  of  superior  quality.  Water  power  is  also 
abundant,  and  timber  plenty  throughout  the  whole  region." 

Bradi'ord  in  his  "Notes  on  the  North-west,"  says,  that  he  resided 
in  Iowa  six  years,  that  the  product  of  an  acre  ranges  from  fifty  to  eighty 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  from 
seventy  to  eighty  of  oats.  All  the  roots  grov/  with  great  luxuriance, 
onions  attaining  from  live  to  six  inches  in  circumference;  radishes,  and 
the  long  roots,  to  double  the  size  in  the  east.  Potatoes  and  other  garden 
vegetables  are  of  superior  qualities  and  abundant  in  yield."  Again,  he 
says:  "It  is  better,  even  for  grazing  than  ibr  tillage.  The  grasses,  in 
several  varieties,  grow  with  astonishing  luxuriance." 

In  hii  report  on  the  gcolcgy  of  the  mineral  district,  D.  D.  Owen, 
says  of  the  soil,  "I  believe  it  to  be  peculiarh^  adapted  to  the 
gr'iwth  of  the  sugar  beet,  which  flourishes  best  in  a  loose  fi/rtile  mould, 
and  wiiioh  has  of  late,  become,  in  some  European  countries,  au  impor- 
tant article  i>i'  commerce."  ***** 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  the  soils  of  this  district,  which  I 
regret  that  time  does  not  permit  me  to  extend.  I  may  add,  that  I  know 
of  no  country  in  the  world,  with  similar  mineral  resources,  wdiich  can 
lay  claim  to  a  soil  as  fertile  and  as  well  adapted  to  the  essential  pur- 
poses of  agriculture."  There  is,  however,  in  our  opinion,  one  impor- 
tant objecLion  to  a  considerable  portion  of  Iowa,  the  lack   of  timber. 

Besides  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  scarcity  of  timber  for 
buildings,  farming  purposes,  and  fuel,  the  winds,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  lorests,  sweep  over  the  prairie  districts  with  such  force  as  to 
drive  the  snow  from  the  surface  of  the  wheat  fields  ;  and  the  plant, 
being  thus  exposed,  is  more  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  frost  tb.an  i» 
timbered  diolrict.-;  of  the  »ami3  latitude.    This  objection,  however,  rjay 
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be  partially  removed  in  time  by  tiie  growth  of  timber,  which   may  be 
expected  to  take  place  after  the  native  grass  of  the  prairies  shall  have" 
been  destroyed. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  extract  the  following  observa- 
tions from  the  report  of  Ebenezer  Philips,  Esq.,  sub-agent  of  D.  D. 
Owen,  in  making  a  geological  survey  of  the  mineral  district  : 

'•  The  timber  in  the  whole  mineral  district,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, grows  in  those  situations  v/hich  are  least  exposed  to  lire,  and 
to  the  blasts  of  wind  which  sweep  over  the  extensive  prairies.  That 
currents  of  air  have  a  great  eifect  in  stunting  the  growth  of  trees, 
seems  proven  by  the  fact  that  trees  in  similar  soils,  when  sheltered  by 
the  hills,  are  much  higlier  than  those  which  are  in  exposed  situations. 
The  annual  fires  which  have  undoubtedly  been  kept  up  by  the  abori- 
gines for  ages  past,  have  also,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  keep  open  our 
vast  western  prairies  ;  for  those  parts  of  the  western  country  which 
were  originally  prairie,  snd  where  the  fires  have  been  kept  out  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  are  now  covered  with  thick  groves  of  small 
trees  :  such  places  are  numerous  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Illinois. 

The  American  aspen,  in  the  whole  district  of  mineral  lands,  seems 
to  be  the  pioneer  tree  which  lirst  invades  the  prairies.  In  many 
places  we  see  the  copses  of  this  tree  in  the  broad  prairie,  like  little 
islands  in  avast  lake.  And  almost  everywhere  in  the  prairies  we  see 
little  shoots  of  it  of  one  year's  growth,  which  would  soon  be  trees 
were  it  not  for  the  annual  tires.  "When  once  the  prairie  sward  has 
been  broken  by  this  kind  of  tree,  others  come  in  one  after  another  ; 
the  prairie  soon  changes  to  the  thicket;  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  be- 
comes the  vast  wilderiiess,  "  the  boundless  contiguity  of  shade.'' 

The  soil  in  the  prairies  throughout  the  district  of  mineral  lands, 
v/here  it  is  level  enough  to  be  cultivated,  has  an  unusually  black  ap- 
pearance, indicating  a  large  proportion  of  decomposed  ACgetable  mat- 
ter. 

This  black  mould  is  often  four  or  five  feet  deep.  In  the  timbered 
land  the  soil  is  not  so  black,  nor,  from  appearance,  so  productive  ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  its  productiveness  seems 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  blacker  soil  of  the  neighboring  prairie. 

The  sub-soil  of  the  district  presents  every  variety  of  sand,  cltiy. 
marl,  &c.,  dependent  on  its  geological  position. 

Owing  to  its  northern  latitude,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  can  produce  as  good  ludian  corn  as  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Ken- 
tUL-icy ;  but  it  produces  generally  better  corn  than  lands  in  the  same 
latitude  east  of  the  lakes. 

Wheat  grows  well  when  not  destroyed  by  winter  frosts  ;  to  these 
it  is,  however,  more  than  usually  exposed.  Owing  to  the  openness 
of  the  country,  the  snow  is  ol'ten  blown  off,  leaving  the  unprotected 
Vv!;eat  exposed  to  the  wintry  blast. 

The  crops  of  oats  and  potatoes  raised  in  this  district  arc  equal  to 
thy  in  the  United  States.  The  soil  and  climate  are  also  well  adapted 
lo  the  growth  of  grasses.  Wild  grasses  grow  luxuriantly,  and  culti- 
vated grasses  succeed  admirably  so  far  as  they  have  been  tried." 

Bradford,  in  his  notes  on  the  North-^Vest,  says,  "  The  principal  era- 
ploymeuts  here  must  always   be  those  connected  witli  agriculture  ;"' 
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and  \vc  believe  that  the  opinion  generally  prevails  that  Iowa  is  destined 
to  be  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  State.  That  the  jirincipnl 
employnients  will  be  agricultural,  may  be  true  ;  but  the  facts  indic:ite 
great  manufacturing  capacity  as  well  as  agricultural ;  and  assuming 
these  facts  to  be  true,  and  that  the  mineral  resources  should  be  founcl 
equal  to  what  we  are  authorized  to  expect,  it  may  be  affirmed  that, 
excepting,  peidiaps,  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  no  part  of  the  Ui  i  )n  com- 
bines more  advantages  for  manufacturing  than  does  the  valley  of  the 
Des  Moines. 

The  excellent  adaptation  of  Iowa,  and  the  region  lying  west  of  it, 
to  the  production  of  wool,  hemp,  and  flax,  we  think  can  not  be  doubt- 
ed; and  with  an  abundance  of  coal,  water-power,  iron,  and  cheap  pro- 
visions, she  will  furnish  from  her  own  soil  the  raw  material  for  two, 
of  the  three  great  staples  of  manufacturies,  iron  and  woolen  fab- 
rics— and  even  the  raw  material  for  the  other,  cotton,  can  be  deliver- 
ed in  the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines,  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  cheap  as  at 
any  point  on  the  Ohio  above  Louisville.  Nor  is  her  position  in  re- 
spect to  distribution  less  favorable  than  her  means  of  producing.  For 
sjiould  the  project  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  be  carried  out,  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  a  branch  of  this  improvement  will  pass  through 
Iowa  ;  but  whether  this  great  thoroughfare  be  made  or  not,  yet  one, 
or  more,  of  the  great  lines  from  the  Atlantic  will,  doubtless  in  time,  be 
extended  west  to  the  Missouri  river ;  and  in  either  event  the  location 
of  Iowa  will  be  eminently  favorable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
With  a  system  of  improvement  formed  upon  a  line  of  railway  passing 
through  the  State  i'rom  east  to  west,  she  would  command  the  trade  of 
all  the  country  lying  north,  and  secure  a  large  portion  of  that  west  of 
Missouri.  Indeed,  when  the  improvement  now  in  progress  on  the 
Des  Moines  is  completed,  a  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  upper  Missou- 
ri is  destined  to  find  its  way  to  the  south  through  this  route. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  we  make  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  Esq.,  principal  engineer,  on  the  Des 
Moines  improvement :  — 

"When  the  Des  Moines  improvement  is  completed,  and  paid  for,  the 
only  object  of  tolls  will  be  to  improve  and  repair  the  work.  Suppos- 
ing however  we  adopt  the  same  rate  of  tolls  that  are  now  charged  on 
the  Ohio  canals,  the  toll  and  transportation  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Forks  of  the  Des  Moines,  would  not  exceed  twenty  cents  per  hun- 
dred. To  encourage  Tiirou;jh  freight  tolls  should  be  reduced  on 
freight  going  west  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  work,  and  by  tliis 
reduction  tlie  transportation  per  hundred  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Forks,  will  be  as  low  as  filteen  cents. 

Let  us  then  compare  the  probable  cost  of  transportation  from  Saint 
Louis  to  Council  Blulfs  on  the  two  routes, — the  Missouri  and  the 
Des  Moines  : 

Freight    of  100    pounds  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Joseph  on  the  Missouri 

river,  as  quoted  in  the  newspapers  of  St.  Louis,  -  ^1  50 

From  St.  Joseph  up  the  Missouri  to  Council  Bluffs  say,  50 

$2  00 
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Freight  of  100  pounds  from  St.  Louis  to  Keokuk  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  as  quoted  in  the  newspapers  in  St.  Louis,  12  1-2 

Add  freight  on  the  Des  Moines  improvement  from  Keokuk  to 
tiie  Forks  of  the  Des  Moines,  -  -  -  -  -      15 

Add  freight  by  wagons  over  land  from  the  Forks  to  Council 
Bluif  120  miles  at  the  same  rate  now  paid  from  Keokuk  to 
Eddyville, 80 

$1  07  1-2 
Saving  on  the  freight  of  100  pounds  by  taking  the  Des  Moines 

route.  .-..--_.         -.•|;0  92 1-2 

Or,  46  1-4  per  cent  better  than  tlie  IMissouri  route. 

Make  a  similar  estimate  of  the  downward  freight  from  Council  Bluff 
to  St.  Louis,  and  the  result  will  be  similar  and  in  favor  of  this  route. 
There  is  also  time  and  insurance,  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Des  Moines 
river  route  ;  so  that  taking  all  things  into  consideration  the  matter  is 
mathematical!)^  certain  (except  in  the  times  of  high  water  in  the  Mis- 
souri.) the  trade  of  Council  Bluffs  will  incline  to  follow  down  this 
improvement.  By  extending  this  improvement  up  the  Racoon  river, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  adopting  a  rail  plank  road,  or  oilier  means  to 
cheapen  the  transit  across  from  the  Forks  to  Council  Bluffs,  the  differ- 
ence will  be  more  in  favor  of  this  route,  and  must  secure  the  trade  of 
that  point. 

But  it  is  not  this  point  alone  that  is  reached.  We  enter  the  great 
ralley  of  the  Nebraska,  and  all  the  upper  branches  of  the  Missouri ; 
and  offer  to  the  commerce  of  these  valleys ,  the  cheapest  and  most  ex- 
peditious route  for  their  products.  A  country  of  a  thousand  miles 
extent  capable  of  furnishing  vast  and  unknown  agricultural  and  min- 
eral products,  may  by  wise  and  discreet  energy,  in  the  prosecution  of 
tliis  work,  become  tributary  to  the  improvement  now  in  progress  on 
the  Des  Moines. 

High  water  in  the  IMissouri,  will  carry  off  the  trade  in  that  channel 
and  reverse  this  calculation.  But  the  Missouri  is  generraliy  low.  and 
]5rices  of  freight,  are  therefore  generally  stated  high.  Take  general 
rules,  and  apply  the  data  as  you  please  and  you  will  arrive  at  this  re- 
sult. The  Des  Moines  Lnprovement  has  every  reason  to  contend  for 
the  travel  and  trade  of  the  far  west. 

No  other  river  can  compete  with  the  Des  Moines  in  susceplibilitv 
of  permanent  improvement  in  this  region,  and  in  competition  with 
this  design.  Neither  can  a  railroad  injure  our  prospects.  Transpor- 
tation on  water,  where  large  crafts,  such  as  flat  boats,  keel  boats,  and 
bteam  boats,  can  easily  float ;  will  always  be  much  cheaper  than  on 
railroads.  The  heavy  products  of  a  country,  such  as  the  agricultural 
and  mineral,  will  always  pursue  the  channels  of  rivers  when  I;  rge 
boats  can  navigate  them ;  and  such  is  the  character  of  the  Des  Moines 
Improvement  that  flat  boats,  and  even  rafts  may  pa-s  down. 

This  improvement  will  cost  much  less  than  a  railroad. 

Ninety-one  miles  of  the  work  is  contracted,  and  we  cann,)t  be  mu;'h 
mistaken  in  the  amount  this  will  cost.  I  have  before  stated  tiiat  under 
these  contracts  to  Ottumwa,  I  estimate  the  cost  at  -$477,857  37  for 
the  whole  distance  ninety-one  miles." 
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The  following  extract  from  a  communication  from  the  commission- 
er of  the  general  land  office,  will  show^  the  nature,  and  extent  of  tlie 
means  provided  by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  the  Des  Moines 
river  :  — 

"By  the  terms  of  the  low,  the  grant  is,  of  one  equal  moiety,  in  alter- 
nate sections,  of  the  public  lands  remaining  unsold  and  not  otherwise 
disposed  of,  encumbered  or  appropriated,  in  a  strip  five  miles  in 
width  on  each  side  of  said  river,  to  be  selected  within  said  Territory, 
&c.,  &e.,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied  in  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  that  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  Racoon  Forks. 
Herce  the  State  is  entitled  to  the  alternate  sections  within  five  miles 
of  the  Des  Moines  river,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  that  river, 
within  the  limits  of  Iowa. 

In  a  communication  from  Charles  Corkery,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the 
board  of  public  works,  he  says  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  pros- 
pect of  the  Des  Moines  river  improvement,  "the  surveys  are  all  com- 
pleted, and  locations  made,  to  the  Racoon  Fork,  which  is  the  terminus 
contemplated  in  la^v  ;  and  contracts  are  let  from  the  mouth  to  Ottum- 
wa-,  93  miles,  embracing  a  side  cut  of  ten  miles,  in  which  are  tw'O 
locks  ;  and  thirteen  additional  locks  connected  with  dams  in  the  river. 
The  side  cut  is  nearly  completed,  and  six  of  the  dams  and  locks  were 
commenced  last  fall,  and  are  now  in  rapid  progress.  That  part  of  the 
improvement  now  being  worked,  will  ofibrd  a  safe  steam-boat 
navigation,  about  60  miles.  *  *  *  The  length  of  the 
river  from  the  Mississippi  to  Racoon  Fork  is  208  miles,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  w"ork  should  not  be  continued  60  miles  further  at 
no  distant  day,  as  there  is  no  material  change  in  the   character  of  the 

That  the  work  wall  be  carried  forward  with  energj'  and  dispatch, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  lor  the  means  set  apart  for  that  purpose 
arc  entirely  ample." 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  favorable  location  of  Iowa  are  admirably 
calculated  to  incite  her  citizens  to  the  vnidertaking  of  great  enterprises. 
Coming,  as  many  of  them  do,  from  New  England,  they  bring  with 
lliem  the  intelligence,  energy,  and  inventive  genius,  which  distinguish 
the  inhabitants  of  that  region  from  all  other  people.  It  seems  to  be  an 
inherent  quality  of  the  New  Englander  to  appropriate  and  apply  all 
tlie  means  placed  within  Iiis  power  to  the  most  useful  and  profitable 
ends  ;  and  if  they  should  follow  out  this  principle  in  the  West,  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  Iowa  will  rank  among  the  first  of  the  West- 
ern States.  To  show  that  her  citizens  are  already  looking  forward  to 
the  accomplishment  of  great  objects,  we  copy  the  following  facts  and 
observations  from  an  excellent  communication  received  from  a  gentle- 
man who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  people,  as  well  as  with 
tlie  country. 

"Our  limited  agricultural  products  find  a  market  at  present  in  the 
great  flood  of  emigration  to  this  country,  but  it  is  time  that  we  should 
look  abroad,  for  our  surplus  will  be  immense  in  a  few  years,  and  th« 
waterpower  to  be  afforded  by  this  improvement  will  produce  a  variety 
o^  new  articles  for  export. 

Southern  Iowa,  and  particularly  the  Des   Moines  Valley,   is   Avell 
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adapted  to  plank  roacls,  and  there  is  sufficient  timber  to  furnish 
phink  lor  tliat  mode  of  improvement.  A  company  is  now  organized, 
and  stock  is  being  taken  liberally,  for  the  construction  of  a  plank  road 
IVom  Burlington  to  Mount  Pleasant,  25  miles,  and  our  Legislature 
passed  an  act  last  winter,  for  the  construction  of  a  similar  road  iVom 
Montrose  to  Keokuk,  12  miles.  The  people  of  northern  Iowa  do  not 
(U)nsider  themselves  much  in  need  of  plank  roads,  as  the  character  of 
the  soil  is  such  as  to  atFord  them  very  excellent  natural  roads  at  all 
seasons,  and  I  do  not  tijink  that  the  country  will  afford  a  surplus  of 
timber  over  the  quantity  necessary  ior  ordinary  purposes. 

The  Iowa  and  Cedar  rivers  are  susceptible  of  slack  water  improve- 
ments, the  former  for  50  or  60  miles,  and  the  latter  say  120.  Indeed 
Avhether  we  view  the  Cedar  river,  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  its  banks,  or  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  discharges  through  the 
year,  it  is  very  little  inferior  to  the  Des  Moines. 

The  Rail  Road  projects  bei'ore  the  people  are,  first  and  most  ex- 
citing, a  Rail  Road  frnm  Dubuque  to  Keokuk,  and  second,  one  from 
Dubuque  to  Council  B'uus  on  the  Missouri.  You  are  aw-are  that 
Congress  has  granted  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Rail  Road  Company  the 
ri^^rhtdf  waj-  through  the  public  lands  from  Chicago  to  Dubuque.  Vr'e 
believe  that  the  same  influence  which  brought  a  railroad  I'rom  Boston 
to  Chicago,  will  carry  it  forward  through  the  great  wheat  growing  re- 
gions of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  to  the  south  pass  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain,  and  will  not  be  allured  to  St.  Louis  for  the  acccmodaiion 
of  their  more  southern  rivals  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Yankee  en- 
ter prize  and  ingenuity  preponderates  in  all  our  great  political  and 
c  mmercial  affairs,  and  without  tlieir  aid  your  Pacific  Rail  Road 
aeiieme  will  stagnate.  They  have  made  choice  of  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude which  they  will  continue  to  the  south  pass,  and  the  south  may 
be  thanki'ul  for  the  privilege  of  connecting  with  them  on  this  side,  say 
at  Fort  Laramie.  We  are  obstinate  enough  to  believe  that  the  route 
ou  the  north  side  of  Platte  River  is  far  preferable  to  that  on  the  south 
side  of  that  stream,  notwithstanding  the  ai-guraents  of  Mr.  Loughbor- 
ough in  your  February  number.  Lieut.  Woodbury  examined  both 
routes  last  year,  and  I  am  well  informed  that  he  gives  a  decided  prei- 
erence  to  the  north  side.  The  Mormons  sent  delegations  to  explore 
bjlh  routes  in  1845,  and  have  selected  the  uniform  dry  ridge  on  the 
north,  W'here  they  avoid  all  the  dangers  and  vexations  so  common  to 
tlie  crossing  of  streams  on  the  south  side.  This  is  confirmed  too,  by 
recent  letters  from  California  emigrants — some  of  whom,  such  as  Jchn 
Plumbe,  having  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject,  and  all  of  whom 
agree  in  s^aying  that  t!\ey  have  gained  largely  in  time,  tra-el,  and  an- 
noyance over  those  who  set  out  from  Independence  and  St.  Josephs. 
On  tliis  subject  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.* 

"  We  decline  an  issue  with  our  worthy  correspondent  in  respect  to  the  location 
of  the  Main  stem  of  the  Pacific  railway. 

If  a  railroad  should  be  constructed  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  'he  Parific, 
we  bolleve  that  it  ouirlit  to  be  ;;o  locafed,  if  pvacticabie,  as  to  ulford  the  p^reatcst 
uccoinmo.iadon  to  every  pnrt  of  th'?  country ;  and,  the  better  to  secure  this  object, 
it  will,  in  our  opinion,  re'p.iire  at  least  throe  termini,  or  places  of  crossing,  on  the 
Slisiiasippi  river, — one  to  accommodate  the  North,  one  the  Centre,  and  one  the 
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Iowa  is  as  sensible  of  the  importance  of  public  works  as  any  other 
State,  but  slie  is  too  yo  aig,  and  her  population  too  heterogenous,  to 
liave  contemplated  a  system  of  internal  improvements.  Our  Co;i- 
stitution  too,  guards  against  the  creation  of  a  state  debt  for  any  such 
purpose,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  this  should  be  so  during  our  in- 
fancy. The  two  projects  referred  to,  are,  therefore,  the  only  ones 
which  look  beyond  local  interests,  and  even  these  have  not  vetassima- 
cd  a  state  character.  A  continuation  of  the  Chici'go  and  Ualena — or 
more  properly  now,  the  Chicago  and  Dubuque,  railroad  to  the  Council 
Bluffs,  is  merely  looked  to  by  general  consent,  as  necessarily  conse- 
quent to  the  great  western  line  projected  by  Boston  and  New  York, 
and  to  those  cities,  more  than  to  our  own  inherent  power,  do  we  look 
for  its  ultimate  progress.  The  terminus  of  the  Des  Moines  river  im- 
provement will  be  very  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  State,  and 
our  seat  of  government  is  destined  to  be  located  there  in  a  very  few 
years.  Our  railroads  will  then  all  converge  to  that  point,  whenever 
we  enter  on  a  system.  Tiie  trade  of  the  lead  mines  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  attract  railroad  capital  to  Galena  and  Dubuque, 
and  the  head  of  our  Des  Moin«  s  river  improvement  will  than  be  on 
A  direct  line  to  Council  BlulFs,  or  such  other  good  crossing  place  as 
may  be  selected  on  the  Missouri,  north  of  the  mouth  ol"  Platte. 

The  Dubuque  and  Keokuk  road  is  the  one  most  agitated,  bcause  it 
interests  a  large  portion  of  the  present  population.  It  has  grown  out 
of  the  obstructions  to  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  river,  and  is 
designed  to  take  a  cireuitious  route  through  the  interior  of  the  State  to 
the  foot  of  the  lower  rapids.  Its  length  would  be  about  200  miles, 
and  the  couat-y  very  fertile.'' 

The  following  statistics  of  population,  public  lands,  &c.,  are  derived 
from  the  same  source : 

"  "VVe  think  that  the  census  of  next  year  will  show  the  number  of 
our  population  at  200,000,  and  their  location  is  chicfiv  confined 
t,j  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  Our  best  commercial  towns 
are — Keokuk,  population  2500;  Fort  Madison,  1500;  Burlington, 
4000;  Bloomington,  2000;  Davenport,  1000;  Dubuque,  4000.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines  there  is  Farmington,  Keosauqua,  Fair- 
field, Ottumwa,  Oskaloosa,  and  Fort  Des  Moines,  with  ])opulations 
ranging  from  500  to  1000  respectively.  Iowa  city,  on  the  Iowa  river, 
}>eriiaps  1200,  ^c. 

Iowa  embraces  an  area  of  50,914  miles,  or  32,584,960  acres,  of 
which  l4,571,7ol  acres  are  surveyed,  and  18,01r5,22S  unsurveyed. 
The  pidolic  lands  oi"  Iowa  have  now  been  in  market  since  1S38,  and  vet 
the  wiiole  quantity  sold,  up  to  1st  January  last,  is  only  2;3()],(322 
acres.  The  School  lands  (16th  section)  are  estimated  at  901,831 
acres,  and  500,000  diverted  from  internal  improvements.  The  quan- 
tity remaining  unsold  and  u  lajjproprh.ted  on  1st  Januarv  last,  was  28, 
.■i(J8.436  acres.  A  striking  feature  is  the  small  amount  of  swamp 
h;nds   in  Iowa.     Missouri  is  reported  to  contain  1,517,287  acres   of 


l^outh.     We  care  not  which  may  be  called  the  main  s-tetn  o^  tnivk.     We  nrp  quite 
>iatis<ied  ttiat  the  central  line  shall  bu  (ienominated  a  biaticl;,  provided  that  it  is  ( 
made  to  unite  with  iie  miln  iteui  vvltl.out  dejecli  g  too  far  iroiii  th-  nearest  and 
bf  t  route. 
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swamp  or  worthless  lands  ;  Illinois,  1,833,412  ;  Michigan,  4,807,673  ; 
Wisconsin,  1,259,269,  &c.,  while  Iowa  returns  but  33,813  acres  of 
such  lands,  and  it  is  mj  sterious  to  us  all  where  even  this  small  quantity 
is  found. 

The  southern  part  of  the  State  is  generally  settled  from  southern 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  western  Pennsylvania ;  but  the  northern  counties 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  Northern  and  Eastern  settlers.  This 
diversity  of  population  is  attributed  to  diversity  of  climate  and  soil. 
The  north  is  cold,  and  excels  in  wheat  and  wool ;  but  the  atmosphere 
is  more  mild  in  the  southern  counties,  and  the  soil  is  better  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  corn  and  pork." 

Though  a  majority  of  the  population  of  Iowa  is  from  New  England, 
and  from  States  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  yet  it  would  appear  from  the 
following  statement,  showing  the  birth-place  of  the  State  officers,  in- 
eluding  members  of  the  legislature,  &c.,  that  some  of  the  more  south- 
ern States  are  pretty  well  represented.  Of  eighty-nine  public  officers 
eighteen  were  born  in  New  York,  fifteen  in  Pennsylvania,  thirteen  in 
Ohio,  eight  in  Virginia,  four  iij  Vermont,  four  in  Indiana,  four  in  Ken- 
tucky, three  in  Connecticut,  three  in  Maryland,  two  in  Tennessee, 
two  in  North  Carolina,  two  in  New  Hampshire,  two  in  Missouri,  one 
in  New  Jersey,  one  in  Maine,  one  in  Delaware,  one  in  Illinois,  two  in 
Ireland,  one  in  England  and  one  in  Bavaria.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
curious  fact,  in  political  history,  that  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
Iowa,  no  individual  born  in  the  State  is  now  eligible  to  office  nor  even 
entitled  to  vote  at  an  election. 

There  has  not  been  sufficient  time,  since  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, to  make  a  fair  test  of  its  adaptation  to  the  cultivated  fruits,  and 
we  have  seen  no  fruit  from  Iowa,  except  grapes  ;  but  if  other  kinds 
produced  there,  are  as  perfect  in  their  development  as  the  grapes  '  we 
saw,  it  must  excel  in  the  production  of  all  such  as  are  adapted  to  the 
climate.  We  are  informed  by  Judge  Corkery,  to  whom  we  are  inebt- 
ed  for  much  of  our  information  in  regard  to  Iowa,  that  a  gentleman 
near  Dubuque,  has  a  good  vineyard  of  Italian  grapes,  from  which 
he  makes  a  large  quantity  of  wine  every  year.  We  think  that  our 
southern  readers  will  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  wine  is  made 
west  of  the  Mississippi  in  latitude  42i  degrees  north. 

Before  closing  this  imperfect  sketch  of  Iowa,  w"e  desire  to  record 
our  opinion  in  respect  to  its  capacity  as  a  sugar  growing  district.  From 
the  wonderful  accounts  that  we  have  heard  of  the  root  crops  of  that 
region,  we  believe  it  will  excel  any  other  known  country,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  beet;  and  that  when  the  experiment  is  fairly  made,  sugar 
making  will  be  found  f.ir  more  profitable  in  this,  than  in  any  of  the  south- 
ern States.  It  is  a  branch  of  agriculture  well  suited  to  free  labor,  and 
we  believe  that  in  time,  sugar  is  distined  to  constitute  one  of  the  lead- 
ing staples  of  the  State. 

In  reviewing  the  facts  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  we  can- 
not resist  the  conclusion  that  Iowa  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
first  States  in  the  Unioix,  and  that  no  part  of  this  continent  ofi'ers  more, 
if  indeed,  as  many  inducements  to  the  emigrant. 
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•The  following  article  from  the  pen  of  J.  Loughboiiough,  Esq.j 
will  be  found  to  embrace  a  w'ider  range  of  facts  and  arguments  in  re- 
spect to  the  great  project  of  a  Railway  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  than  perhaps  any  other  docu- 
ment that  has  hitherto  been  published.  The  writer  has,  with  extra- 
ordinary industry  and  patience  explored  every  source  of  information, 
and  we  feel  the  fullest  assurance  that  he  has  collected  his  facts  with 
lidciily  and  stated  thorn  with  fairness  ;  and  under  this  conviction  we 
r.'spectfully  recommend  this  article  to  the  careful  perusal  and  impar- 
1  i;il  consideration  oi  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

M.  Tarver,  1  „       .„      ,     „. 

^     ,^     1^         '  ,'   Committee  of  puhhca 
J.    M.    riELD,  tUm  apiwintcd  by  the 

T      V     "Rr.^-!.'  Kqeneral    commit ee    nf 

Geo.    K.   Budd,  cific  Railway. 

N.    R.   Cormany,     J 


From  the  earliest  period  of  authentic  history  the  commerce 
«}■  i,he  east  has  been  deemed  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  civi- 
lized nations.  In  the  east,  religion  and  civilization  had  their  birth, 
And  those  nations — and  those  only — which  have  largely  partaken  of 
the  profits  of  oriental  commerce,  have  successively  been  elevated  to 
power  and  pre-eminence.  The  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Tyrians, 
the  Egyptians,  tlie  Romans,  the  Greeks,  the  Byzantines,  the  Vene- 
tians, tlie  Portugese,  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  have  all  respectively 
in  the  course  of  ages  enjoyed  a  supremacy  in  eastern  trade,  and  henc, 

e  national  power  and  glory  of  these  nations  were  chiefly  derived  ; 
,1:1.1  its  loss  has  been  uniformly  ibllowed  by  disaster  and  de>,'- 
radation.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  encountered  by  the  ancients  in 
their  struggles  to  monopolize  the  treasures  of  Asia  very  far  exceeded 
those  now  hazarded  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce.  They  were  desti- 
tute of  accurate  geographical  knowledge — they  had  no  conception  of 
the  mechanical  principles,  and  improvements  which  have  given  to  our 
limes  an  almost  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  elements, — and  they 
suifered  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  all  those  means  and  applian- 
ces which  have  well  nigh  converted  the  various  pursuits  of  lile 
from  labor  into  pleasure.  Yet  with  all  these  difficulties  a 
(':;>mmerce  with  eastern  Asia,  from  the  western  provinces,  and  from 
Europe  was  steadily  pursued  as  the  leading  object  of  enterprise,  with 
nil  ardor  and  perseverance  which  could  have  been  justified  only  by 
«he  value  and  magnitude  of  the  end  at  which  they  aimed.  Sacred  and 
profane  history  abound  with  details  of  the  toils,  the  dangers,  the  diffi- 
culties, the  wars,  and  the  intrigues  to  which  this  trade  gave  birth  ;  and 
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indeed,  the  very  routes  over  which  the  adventurer's  successively 
passed  in  their  efibrts  to  acquire  the  control  of  it  indicate  alike  the 
importance  which  theyattached  to  its  possession,  and  the  lengths  to 
which  they  were  willing  to  go  to  secure  to  themselves  the  monopoly 
of  so  rich  a  prize.  First,  the  wandering,  but  hardy  Arab  with  his  pa- 
tient camel  is  depictured  in  the  page  of  history,  traversing  thousands 
of  miles  of  trackless  and  burning  desert,  exposed  to  the  daily  hazard 
of  famine  and  the  poisonous  breath  of  the  Simoom,  to  bring  into  the 
markets  of  the  west  the  jewels  and  precious  stones,  which  rival 
princes  struggle  to  possess, — next,  tlie  frail  and  imperfect  barque  of 
the  coaster  of  Hindoostan,  with  its  light  sails  and  oars  appears  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  capricious  winds,  whirling  cur- 
rents, and  rocky  reefs  continually  threatened  it  with  destruction, 
and  then  entering  the  sacred  Euphrates,  deposits  its  precious  burthen 
at  the  city  of  Thapsacus,  whence,  the  Arab  transports  it  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  desolation  to  the  swarming  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean, — next,  the  Indian  Mariner,  grown  more  hardy  and 
skilful  by  time  and  practice,  may  be  contemplated  sailing  calmly  and 
confidently  by  the  debouchure  of  the  Euphrates,  and  along  the  rock- 
bound  coast  of  Arabia  until  rounding  its  southern  point  in  the  teeth  of 
those  Monsoons  which  yet  excite  the  terror  of  the  children  of  the  sea, 
he  safely  distributes  his  rich  cargo  among  the  eager  crowd  who  have 
collected  from  Egypt  and  the  Levant  to  traffic  with  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Red  Sea;  next,  the  seat  of  Empire  is  transferred  to  the  Nile,  and 
the  India  Merchant  lands  liis  goods  at  Berienice,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  south  of  Suez,  whence  the  millionaire  of  Alexan- 
dria transports  them  with  camel  caravans  to  Coptos  and  to  Alexandria, 
where  they  find  their  way  into  all  civilized  nations, — next,  we  beiiold 
the  growing  influence  of  the  trade  of  the  east  in  the  Grand  Canal 
which  united  the  waters  of  the  mysterious  Nile  to  those  of  the  Red 
Sea, — next,  we  behold  the  beginning  of  that  great  emigration  of  the 
northern  nations  which  from  age  to  age  has  successively  extinguisluid 
the  sovereignty,  and  in  some  instances  the  civilization,  of  the  south ; 
and  the  Turks  fix  the  seat  of  their  power  upon  the  Bosphorus, 
whence  daring  and  adventurous  semi-robber  bands  prosecuted  a  trade 
with  Asia  by  crossing  the  Black  Sea,  ascending  the  river  Phasis,  de- 
scending the  river  Cyrus,  encountering  the  storms  and  currents  of  the 
Caspian,  and  finally  ascending  the  Oscus  to  its  liead,  and  traversing  the 
base  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalaya's  through  ferocious  and  hostile 
bands  to  the  western  provinces  of  China. 

Wherever  the  iertilizing  current  of  Eastern  commerce  flowed,  in 
ancient  times,  civilization,  power,  and  splendor  Ibllowed  in  its  wake. 
Petrfe,  Baalbec,  Palmyra,  Tyre,  Alexandria,  and  Byzantium  were  all 
created  by  the  riches  of  the  East.  Every  stone  of  their  magnificent 
temples — every  material  improvement  which  secured  to  the  masses  of 
their  people  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life — every  triumph  of  their 
genius  in  poetry,  and  the  tine  and  useful  arts,  and  every  exliibition  of 
their  military  vigor  and  strength,  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  one 
al!-perva()ing  source.  Time  has  bedinuned  the  brilliant  pages  of  their 
glorious  history,  and  darkened  the  oriental  splendor  ol'  their  traditions  ; 
but  the  fragments  of  their  gorgeous  palaces  and  shattered  columns'  ytl 
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speak  to  ns  in  a  language  more  solemn  than  that  of  history,  attesting 
+he  value  of  Eastern  commerce  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  its  loss. 

Fired  by  the  progress  of  more  ancient  nations,  the  Venitians,  who  were 
among  the  first  to  awaken  from  the  long  sleep  of  the  middle  ages,  con- 
centrated all  their  energies  upon  the  successful  attempt  to  wrest  from 
the  Ottoman  the  sceptre  of  eastern  commerce.  Building  up  a  naval 
power  which  commanded  the  Mediterranean,  they  asserted  a  supreme 
dominion  over  eastern'trade,  and  Brussels,  Antwerp  andotiier  northern 
cities  derived,  by  their  permission,  benefits  from  it,  which  may|yet  be 
recognized  in  their  public  edifices.  At  length  the  passage  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  again  revolutionized  the 
commerce  of  the  civilized  world,  and  Portugal  ascended  to  political 
and  military  supremacy.  Next,  the  vigor  and  perseverance  of  the 
Dutch,  the  French,  the  Danes,  and  the  English,  gave  each  of  these 
nations  a  position  in  power  corresponding  to  the  extent  o  their 
possessions  and  influence  in  the  east;  and  a  series  of  the  most 
ruthless  and  bloody  wars  which  have  polluted  the  histoiy  of  the  human 
race  was  waged  for  ages,  by  these  nations,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  monop- 
lizing  the  trade  of  the  Indies.  And,  finally,  the  maratime  skill  and  su- 
perior energy  of  the  English  character  having  triumphed  over  the  com- 
bined powers  of  all  European  rivals,  an  empire  has  been  attached  to 
the  British  crown  containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles 
and  an  industrious,  submissive,  and  patient  population  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  people. 

Nor  did  the  anxiety  of  the  nations  of  Europe  to  reap  the  rich  re- 
wards of  Asiatic  intercourse  stop  with  the  military  and  naval  rival- 
ries which  followed  the  discovery  of  the  passage  around  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa.  Those  of  them  who  found  themselves  too  weak 
to  cope  with  their  rivals  upon  this  channel  of  intercourse  devoted 
themselves  to  the  task  of  finding  new  routes  to  the  treasures  of  Asia. 
All  the  northbrn  coast  of  Europe  from  the  western  border  of  Nor- 
way to  the  northern  point  of  Kamschatka  was  explored  by  adven- 
turers fitted  out  successively  by  the  Dutch,  the  English  and  fi^^e 
Russians  ;  and  the  latter  power  traced  out  an  overland  route  througli 
Siberia  and  Mantchoo  Tartary,  over  which  caravans  to  this  day  travel 
with  safety,  regularity,  and  great  profit. 

Inspired  by  the  hope  of  immortality,  Christopher  Columbus  turned 
his  eyes  from  the  bloody  scelies  which  disfigured  the  regions  of  the 
rising,  to  the  dim,  mysterious,  brilliant  and  dreamy  splendors  which 
his  imagination  depictured  as  encircling  the  setting  sun,  and 
over  that  broad  and  tempestuous  ocean  which  is  interposed  between 
the  old  and  the  new  world,  without  chart  or  guide  this  heroic  spirit 
ploughed  his  way  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  would  penetrate  the 
Indies  in  a  briefer  space  of  time  than  those  who  rounded  the  tempes- 
tuous point  of  Africa.  He  died  in  the  conviction  that  he  had  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  in  ignorance  that  he  had 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized  world  a  new  and  magnifi- 
cent continent.  This  grand  discovery  opened  up  new  and  extensive 
fields  for  the  gratification  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  reward  of 
chivalric  ambition  ;  but  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  wealth  and 
splendor  acquired  by    the    conquerors,  and  the  boundless    expanse  of 
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rich,  diversified,  and  fascinating  landscape  were  all  insufficient  to  di- 
vert the  attention  of  Europe  from  the  grand  idea  which  led  the  great 
discoverer  westward, — a  nevi  and  shorter  roufe  io  the  Indies.  Every 
expedition  fitted  out  by  the  authorities  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France  an'd 
Italy  for  discovery,  conquest  and  colonization,  had  as  its  ultimate  pur- 
pose the  solution  of  this  all-important  problem.  The  coasts  of  the  two 
continents  were  surveyed  with  the  utmost  care  and  diligence  from 
Terra  del  fuego,  to  the  50th  parallcil  of  north  latitude  in  search  of 
some  inlet  which  might  lead  through  the  great  continent  into  the  Pa- 
cific,— all  the  great  rivers  were  ascended,  and  all  the  great  lakes  encir- 
cled— Cortez  examined  the  long  isthmus  which  unites  the  two  conti- 
nents for  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles, — and  the  military  adven- 
turers who  sought  plunder  as  well  as  empire  in  the  interior  were  all 
awakened  to  the  immortal  fame  which  he  should  acquire  who  made 
the  great  discovery  for  which  all  Europe  absolutely  longed.  Nor  were 
the  English  slow  in  perceiving  the  vast  importance  of  obtaining  the 
command  of  such  a  route  should  it  be  found  to  exist.  This  constituted 
the  leading  inducement  to  the  voyage  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  from  that 
period  to  ttie  present,  that  powerful  nation  has  not  ceased  to  take  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  subject.  She  has  equipped  more  than 
thirty  expeditions  for  the  exploration  of  the  coasts  and  harbors  of 
northern  America,  and  whilst  we  are  writing  this  article  the  whole 
civilized  world  is  filled  with  anxiety  and  solicitude  relative  to  the  safe- 
ty of  the  heroic  and  devoted  Captain  Franklin  who  with  an  ardor  and 
energy  \yorthy  of  all  admiration  has  consecrated  his  talents,  his  time, 
and  his  life  to  the  solution  of  the  only  geographical  problem  which  can 
ever  again  excite  the  efibrts  of  science  and  enterprise. 

After  the  hope  of  finding  a  nearer  route  to  the  Indies  for  commerce 
by  sea  voyages  was  abandoned,  the  ambitious  spirits  who  led 
bands  of  European  adventurers  into  the  interior  of  the  North 
American  Continent  for  purposes  of  conpuest  and  plunder,  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  interesting  task  of  tracing  out  a  connection  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  oceans  through  interior  lakes  and 
streams.  Ferdinand  de  Soto  who  united  in  himself  the  character  of 
the  chivalric  hero,  (he  daring  brigand,  and  the  ruthless  and  bloody 
bigot;  after  traversing  thousands  of  square  miles  between  the  bay  o'f 
Spiritu  Santo  and  the  Ozark  chain  of  mountains  as  early  as  the 
year  1540  without  finding  the  rich  mines  which  he  had  been  deluded 
to  anticipate  boldly  turned  his  steps  westward  from  the  outlet  of  Red 
river,  and  toiled  onward  through  deep  morasses,  turbid  bayou's,  and 
putrid_  lakes  infested  with  loathsome  and  venemous  reptiles  ;  until  is- 
suing into  the  boundless  and  sterile  plains  which  expand  in  stern  and 
solitary  grandeur  from  the  hundredth  degree  of  longitude  to  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  he  was  appalled  by  the  dread  sublimity  of 
the  scene  and  retraced  his  weary  way. 

Jacquez  Cartier,  Father  Marquette,  and  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle, 
were  all  animated  by  the  high  ambition  of  finding  a  natural  navigable 
passage  through  the  continent  by  interior  lakes  and  streams.  The 
first  of  these  daring  adventures  in  three  successive  voyages,  ascended 
the  St.  Lawrence  as  high  as  the  point  where  the  city  of  Montreal  no  w 
stands  ;  the  second  sustained  by  a  pious  spirit  and  unswerving  fait  h 
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descended  the  Mississippi  in  1673  as  low  as  the  month  of  the  Arkan- 
sas in  expectation  of  finding  a  connection  of  tlie  hitter  stream  with 
the  Califbrnian  Gnlf ;  and  the  third  whose  lame  is  consecrated  hy  tlie 
muse  of  history  as  the  founder  of  cohmization  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, after  parting  with  his  friends  near  Montreal  in  1689 to  whom  his 
last  words  were  "  La  Chine,''''  descended  the  Father  of  waters  to  the 
spot  where  his  turbid  current  is  mingled  with  the  Mexican  Gulf.  In 
a  subsequent  voyage  he  landed  at  Matagorda  bay,  and  from  thence  at- 
tempted to  toil  his  way  by  land  to  Canada,  but  was  cruelly  murdered 
by  his  companions  in  the  plains  of  the  Arkansas.  La  Salle  died  in  the 
conviction  that  a  connection  would  be  found  between  the  Illinois  a 
tributary  of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

In  the  year  1766  Capt.  JonaiJian  Carver  then  in  the  British  service 
traversed  the  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  Lakes  of  Canada,  and 
penetrated  as  far  westward  as  the  St.  Francis,  where  the  children  of 
the  wilderness  told  him  of  the  river  Oregon;  in  1769,  Mr.  Hearne, 
starling  from  Fort  William  on  Hudson's  bay  had  his  feet  torn  to  pie- 
ces, and  sprinkled  his  blood  oA^er  the  frozen  and  jagged  plains  of  the 
arctic  circle,  until  he  reached  the  No''thern  ocean,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Coppermine  river  in  latitude  70  degrees  ;  and  in  1789  Sir  Alex- 
ander Jl/ffcA''e7i::?e  leaving  the  Athabasca  lake  passed  through  Slave  lake, 
and  down  the  stream  to  which  he  gave  his  name  to  the  Arctic  sea, 
whence  he  returned,  and  turning  lus  face  westward,  and  sur- 
mounting the  stupendous  chain  of  tiie  Rocky  mountains,  pursued  his 
hazardous  way  on  foot  through  strange  and  ferocious  tribes,  and  amid 
scenery  which  is  unrivalled  in  grandeur  and  sublimity  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacifie  upon  the  52  parallcll  ol"  latitude. 

Finally,  tlie  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  lifted  out  by  ihwi  man  of 
genius  and  common  sense,  of  profound  abstract  thought,  and  practical 
ability  Thomas  Jefferson  forever  determined  that  tliere  was  no  naiural 
navigable  passage  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Baffled  thus  in  every  effort  to  change  the  route  to  the  Indies  !>y  the 
discovery  of  new  avenues  of  intercommunication,  the  ambition  of 
statesmen  and  the  avarice  of  traders,  were  directed  for  a  Icmg  period 
to  securing  the  free  use  of  the  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  a  permanent  footing  at  various  points  in  the  Indian  Seas.  To  ef- 
fect these  purposes  the  genius  and  skill  of  statesiuen,  and  the  power  of 
military  and  naval  armaments  have  been  respectively  brought  into  req- 
uisition, and  the  final  result  has  been  that  the  naval  strength  of  Great 
Ih'itian  has  given  her  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  east. 

The  idea  of  uniting  the  two  great  oceans,!  y  a  canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus which  connects  the  northern  with  the  southern  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  new  channel  for  the  com- 
merce of  Asia,  was  never  entirely  lost  sight  of  from  the  period  whea 
Cortez  caused  it  to  be  examined.  Projects  for  this  purpose, ending  in 
signal  failure,  were  set  on  foot  by  IM.  M  irtine  de  laBastide,and  subse- 
quently by  William  Patterson  a  native  of  Scotland.  No  less  than  four 
routes  for  canal  or  railway  have  been  proposed  at  various  times. 
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1.  By  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

2.  By  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua. 

3.  By  the  River  Atrato. 

4.  By  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuiintepec. 

1.  Panama.  This  portion  of  the  isthmus  lies  between  8  and  10  '^ 
of  north  latitude, in  the  Province  of  New  Grenada,  and  varies  in  widtii 
from  twenty  eight  to  forty  eight  miles.  It  was  first  surveyed  by  or- 
der of  Bolivar,  and,  subsequently  under  a  secret  order  of  the  French 
government ;  and  lastly,  the  United  States  having  acquired  by  treaty 
the  right  of  way,  a  company  has  been  chartered  by  the  state  of  New 
York  lor  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  city  of  Panama  to  the 
head  of  navigation  on  Chagres  river,  and  thence  to  Navy  Bay  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  stock  we  understand  has  already  been  taken  in 
the  city  and  state  of  New  York.  The  results  of  the  survey  show  tluit 
the  road  can  be  certainly  constructed  on  a  line  not  exceeding  forty  six 
miles  in  length,  with  a  grade  no  where  exceeding  fifty  feet  per  mile. 
The  company  are  now  making  energetic  efforts  to  prosecute  the  work 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  its  completion  within  the  next  two 
years.  Ocean  steamers  have  already  been  built  in  anticipation  of  the 
completion  of  this  project,  and  lines  are  now  in  successful  operation 
from  our  eastern  ports  to  Chagres,  and  from  Panama  to  California  and 
Oregon.  If  as  is  believed  steam  power  can  be  profitably  introduced 
upon  this  new  route,  to  China  the  construction  of  this  railway  must 
seriously  aftect  if  not  entirely  change  the  channel  of  the  conuueree  of 
the  east. 

2.  JYi,caragua.  This  lake  is  situated  between  II  °  and  12°  ofnortli 
latitude,  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  four  feet  above  tiie 
Pacific  ocean  and  is  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  river 
San  Juan. 

The  entire  route  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  Bailey  in  1837  and  188,S 
under  the  authority  of  the  government  of  Nicaragua.  He  estimated 
the  cost  of  a  canal  with  one  mile  of  tunnel  and  two  miles  of  deep  cut- 
ting through  volcanic  rock  and  a  number  of  locks  at  $30,000,000. 
Were  reasonable  tolls  collected  on  commodities  transported  over  a 
work  of  such  great  cost  it  could  not  compete  successfully  with  the 
Panama  railway,  more  especially  as  the  tunnel  will  involve  the  ne- 
cessity of  trans-shipments. 

3.  Tehuantepec.  The  width  of  tlie  isthmus  here  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty  five  miles.  The  route  proposed  for  a  canal  or  railway  as- 
cends the  Guascecualco  river  which  flows  into  the  Mexican  Gulf  as 
high  as  the  town  of  Tarissa,  and  thence  over  a  plain  through  a  depres- 
sion of  the  Cordilleras  to  the  Chicapo  which  flows  into  a  lake  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Pacific.  This  route  was  surveyed  by  Moro  in  1832 
under  the  orders  of  Don  Jose  Garay  ;  but  as  this  survey  has  proven 
to  be  very  erroneous,  no  reliable  induction  can  be  made  from  it.  A 
Mexican  professing  to  have  tlie  exclusive  right  of  way  across  this 
isthmus  memoralized  the  congress  of  the  United  States  at  its  last  ses- 
sion for  aid  towards  ojtening  a  canal  on  this  line.  And  Ihe  English 
commercial  house  of  IManning  and  Mcintosh  have  also  claimed  the 
right  of  way  and  at  our  latest  accounts  were  proceeii'.ig  to  the  practi- 
cal assertion  of  it. 
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4.  Jltrato.  This  route  follows  the  river  Atrato,  which  empties  into 
the  Gulf  south-east  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  to  its  source,  and  thence 
through  a  gap  of  the  Cordilleras  to  the  source  of  the  San  Juan,  along 
the  line  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  canal,  and  down  that  stream  to  the 
Pacific.  It  is,  however,  too  far  south  to  come  in  competition  with  either 
of  the  three  routes  already  mentioned. 

The  isthmus  of  Tehuanlepec  is  about  five  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
north-west  of  Panama,  and  therefore,  this  route  would  be  at  least  one 
thousand  miles  nearer  to  Canton  than  that  by  Chagres,  and 
Panama  for  vessels  sailing  from  New  York  to  the  isthmus, 
and  from  the  isthmus  to  Canton,  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  if  a 
canal  or  railwaj^  can  be  constructed  at  Tehuantepec  which  will  afford 
equal  facilities  with  the  railway  at  Panama,  that  the  latter  route  can- 
not compete  with  the  former.  And  if  this  work  shall  be  completed 
under  English  authority,  her  merchants  can  afford  to  undersell  us  in 
our  own  ports,  and  will  therefore  become  our  carriers  in  the  trade  of 
the  east.  Did  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  reiterated  by  the  late 
president  Polk,  respecting  European  colonization  upon  the  North 
American  continent  mean  nothing  ? 

During  the  progress  of  these  schemes  for  crossing  the  isthmus, 
new  plans  for  changing  the  commerce  of  the  Indies  have  been  broach- 
ed by  distinguished  individuals  in  the  United  States.  The  first  in 
order  of  time  was  that  of  senator  Benton,  published  in  1818.  The 
proposition  was,  to  substitvite  steam  navigation  upon  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  rivers,  for  the  sea  voyage  and  connecting  those  streams  by  nat- 
ural or  turnpike  road.  With  the  information  which  we  now  have  in  re- 
spect to  this  route, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  it  does  not  merit 
the  slighest  consideration,  we  will,  however,  mention  some  of  the  physi- 
cal obstructions,  which  in  our  opinion  render  it  impracticable.  In 
low  water  the  Columbia  river  descends  over  a  long  succession  of  rapids 
and  falls,  to  the  Pacific, — one  of  these  the  kettle  falls,  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet,  and  the  great  falls,  from  their  head  to  the  foot  of  the  Dalles, 
(9  miles,)  has  a  descent  of  70  feet.  Lewis  and  Clarke  found  42  rapids 
und  falls  in  their  descent  of  the  river ;  and  moreover  Clarke's  river — 
the  one  proposed  for  steam  navigation,  is  absolutely  filled  at  its  mouth 
by  the  fall  of  an  overhanging  precipice.  But  if  there  was  not  a  soli- 
tary rapid,  or  other  obstruction,  the  navigation  of  the  river  would  be 
impossible,  because  it  descends  at  the  rate  of  more  than  three  and  a 
half  feet  per  mile,  and  we  are  advised  that  no  steam-boat  can  be  con- 
structed which  will  stem  such  a  current. 

And,  when  it  is  known  that  owing  to  ice,  and  low  water,  the  naviga- 
gation  of  the  upper  Missouri  is  totally  worthless  for  all  coTnmercial 
purposes,  except  during  the  summer  tide,  it  is  evident  that  this  route 
would  not  meet  the  demands  of  our  Pacific  trade,  even  if  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Columbia  was  as  good  as  that  of  the  lower  Mississippi. 
Our  present  condition  as  a  nation,  and  the  age  in  which  we  live,  de- 
mand other  and  more  efficient  facilities  of  travel  and  transportation 
than  this,  or,  either  of  the  routes  before  mentioned  can  afford  ;  for,  since 
the  invention  and  introduction  of  the  railway  and  the  steam-car,  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  population  and  trade  towards  the  Pacific, — since 
the  colonization  of  Oregon  and  the  conquest  of  California — since  the 
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discovery  of  the  rich  mines  of  the  precious  metals  along  the  spurs  of 
the  Sierra  Nervada — and  since  the  vast  impulse  v.hich  all  these  causes 
have  given  to  emigration  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  great 
and  growing  commerce  of  that  mighty  ocean ;  the  minds  of  statesmen 
and  philanthropists, — of  projectors  and  of  enterprising  commercial 
men,  have  been  directed  to  the  vital  importance  of  facilitating  our  in- 
tercourse with  our  Pacific  colonies, — of  providing  the  means  of  co/i- 
ducting  our  rapidly  increasing  trade — of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
civilization — and  of  creating  that  last  grand  revolution  in  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  the  world,  which  through  all  future  time  is  to  pre- 
serve it  under  a  settled,  permanent  and  beneficial  system.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  only  possible  means  of  accomplishing  these 
magnificent  objects  is  the  railway;  and  to  the  solution  of  the  question 
respecting  the  practicability  of  such  a  work,  and  the  advantages  of 
its  construction,  a  number  of  intelligent  and  laborious  minds  have 
been  directed  for  years  past.  None  of  the  plans  for  crossing  the  con- 
tinent hitherto  proposed,  promise  to  produce  a  radical  and  permanent 
change  of  the  route  of  commerce  to  the  east;  because,  none  of  these 
improvements  will  enable  the  people  of  Europe  or  America  to  eon- 
duct  this  commerce  as  cheaply,  and  safely,  as  it  may  be  conducted  by 
sea  voyages.  Fortunately  for  us,  and  for  the  world,  the  discovery  of 
the  railway  and  steam-car  has  placed  in  our  hands  the  means  of  doing 
that  for  which  the  nations  have  vainly  struggled  for  the  past  three  cen- 
turies ;  and  for  which  they  have  expended  more  in  time,  capital,  and 
men,  than  would  have  sufficed  for  the  construction  of  a  work  of  thrice 
the  magnitude  and  cost  of  a  Pacific  railway. 

Several  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  across  the  continent 
have  been  laid  before  the  public  within  the  last  ten  years.  These 
plans  difi'er  essentially,  as  respects  the  route  upon  which  the  railway 
shall  be  carried,  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  constructed,  the 
sources  from  which  the  means  are  to  be  drawn  to  pay  for  it,  and  the 
authority  under  which  it  shall  be  built  and  controlled  in  future  time. 
The  principal  of  these  schemes  are  the  following  : 

1.  From  Tampico  to  Mazatlan. 

2.  From  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco. 

3.  From  Natchez  to  Mazatlan. 

4.  From  Galveston  to  San  Diego. 

5.  From  Memphis  to  San  Diego,  Monterey,  or  San  Francisco. 

6.  From  Lake  Michigan  to  Puget's  Sound  or  Francisco. 

7.  From  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  and  Oregon. 

1.  Tampico  to  Mazatlan.  The  practicable  distance  between  the«e 
points  would  be  about  seven  hundred  miles.  If  there  was  a  prospect 
of  a  settled  government  and  a  prosperous  conditioti  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  in  Mexico,  it  is  probeible  that  an  im- 
provement of  this  character  and  magnitude  might  be  undertaken  ;  but 
the  known  habits  of  the  Spanish  race,  and  of  the  cross  races  which 
have  been  brought  into  existence  by  their  intercommunication  with 
various  native  tribes,  precludes  the  probability,  not  to  say  possibility, 
of  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  enterprise. 

2.  Vera  Cruz  to  ..^capuico.  This  plan  is  much  more  feasible  in 
many    respects   than  the  former,    because,    if  the    time  should  come 
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vilien  even  simple  security  can  be  given  to  capital  invested  in  Moxi-. 
CO,  the  interest  of  European  commercial  men  might  induce  them  to 
furnish  the  means  for  the  construction  of  a  road  between  these  points 
intersecting  in  its  course  such  a  number  of  important  interior  regions. 
The  route,  as  it  has  been  frequently  proposed  and  commented  upon, 
would  pass  through  Jalapa,  Cordova,  Puebla,  Cuarnavaca,  and  the  city 
of  Mexico.  The  distance,  as  now  traversed  by  mules,  is  five  hundred 
?ind  twenty-two  miles.  Two  great  mountain  chains  cross  this  route ; 
the  ridge  of  Rio  Frio,  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of  Mexico  ; 
and  the  ridge  of  El  Marques,  between  that  city  and  Acapulco;  anrl 
both  these  granite  ridges  are  upwards  of  ten  thousand  feet  high. 

3.  JVaichcz  to  MazdUnn.  This  route  has  been  most  elaborately  ad- 
vocated by  Professor  Forshey  in  De  Bow's  Review.  The  whole  dis- 
tance, as  calculated  by  him,  would  be  1491  miles  ;  and  the  cost  is  es- 
timited  at  ,$22,000,000.  The  estimated  cost  is  evidently  far  too  low. 
Moreover,  taking  his  own  account  of  the  route  as  correct  (which  is 
more  than  doubtful)  the  difficulty  of  construction  would  be  far  more 
than  upon  any  route  yet  projected.  We  have  mentioned  these  routes 
through  foreign  territory  more  as  matter  of  historical  curiosity  than 
from  any  other  motive,  for  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  no  project  can 
command  the  approbation  of  the  people  of  this  country,  which  pro- 
poses to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  a  foreign  State,  or  to  place  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  any  degree  under  its  control. 

4.  Galveston  to  San  J)ie<xo.  A  memorial  in  favor  of  this  route  was 
))resented,  we  believe,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  under  the  reso- 
lutions of  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Texas.  The  line  of  the 
railway  would  pass  from  Galveston  Bay  north-west  to  the  thirty-sec- 
ond degree  of  latitude,  thence  westward  across  the  Rio  Grande  an4 
through  the  Passo  del  Norte,  or  over  the  Sierra  Madre,  to  the  sources 
oi'  the  Gila,  thence  down  the  valley  of  that  river  to  its  mouth,  and 
thence  over  the  Cordilleras  to  San  Diego.  The  distance  would  cer- 
tilnly  exceed  fourteen  hundred  miles.  We  apprehend  that  a  railroad 
Si)  far  soulh,  if  constructed  at  all,  must  be  constructed  by  some  other 
authority  than  that  of  the  general  Government.  Too  smiU  a  portion 
of  the  Union  would  be  directly  interested  in  it. 

5.  Memphis  to  S(ia  Dizi^o,  Monterey,  or  San  Fruncisco..  The  first  sug- 
gestion of  the  city  of  Memphis  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  a  railway  to 
the  Pacific,  was  made  by  Lieut.  Maury,  of  the  National  Observatory^ 
in  a  letter  to.  the  Hon.  T.  Butler  Kingi  under  the  date  of  January, 
]iS48.  Sintre  that  period  a  large  number  of  public  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  Southern  States  to  express  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of 
1,his  suggestion,  and  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  these  States  is 
to  be  held  at  M^miphis,  in  October  next,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
public  opi'ion  of  the  SouLhtlie  respectability  and  force  of  deliberate,  or- 
ganized action.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  our 
friends  of  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union  had  examined  with  more 
care  the  letter  of  Lieui .  Maury  before  they  undertook  to  invoke  tli« 
infiucnce  of  his  high  character  in  favor  of  any  spicific  route  for  a  rail- 
way to  the  Pacific.  He  has  not  asserted,  or  even  undertaken  1o  s;iy, 
that  lie  believed  that  a  railroad  could  be  constructed  from  Memphis  to 
Monterey.     He  lias  only  said  that  if  tlic  earth  were  an  uninterrupted 
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plain,  the  geographical  line  of  commerce  would  indicate  this  route  as 
the  preferable  one.  He  qualifies  his  opinion  by  adding',  "  I  wish  you 
to  understand  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  any  thins^  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  or  the  obstacles  in  the  way,  further  than  what  may  be  ga- 
thered from  a  mere  geographical  knowledge.  San  Diego  or  San  Francis- 
co may  either  offer  a  better  terminus  for  the  railroad  than  Memphis." 
As  the  sole  desire  of  those  who  favor  Memphis  is  that,  it  shall  become 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  railway,  the  original  proposition  has  been 
recently  varied  so  as  to  include  any  and  every  scheme  which  proposes 
a  railway  either  to  San  Diego,  Monterey,  or  San  Francisco. 

The  line  proposed  by  Lieut.  Maury  is  an  aii'  line  ;  because  of  his 
want  ol'  topographical  information.  Practically  of  course  this  line 
would  have  to  be  varied  to  suit  the  structure  of  the  country  through 
which  the  road  would  pass.  Let  us  follow  the  proposed  line,  and 
examine  the  face  of  the  country  through  which  this  route  passes,  and 
see  whether  it  be  practicable  to  construct  a  railway  from  Memphis  to 
either  of  the  three  ports  of  California. 

The  proposed  line  would  cross  the  St.  Francis,  the  Languille,  the 
Cache,  the  White  and  the  Arkansas  rivers,  with  numerous  tributaries, 
through  a  region  of  swamps  and  river  bottoms  which  annually  o''er- 
flovv.  An  able  article  in  DeBow's  Reviaw,  for  July,  written  expressly 
to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  Memphis  scheme,  in  speaking  of  this 
portion  of  the  route  excuses  it  thus,  "The  danger  of  overflow  in  east- 
ern Arkansas  can  without  doubt  be  obviated  entirely  by  proper 
levees,  constructed  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  that  State.'"  ''  Our 
facts  are  too  meagre,  however,  to  venture  any  precise  calculation  of 
obstructions  and  expense."  "  There  are  also  good  lands  upon  the 
greater  portion  of  the  way,  and  to  us  it  is  perfecily  clear  from  all  ihe 
Jac.ls  we  can  galher,  that  the  passage  from  Mcmph's  to  Santa  Fe  pre- 
sents, to  say  the  least,  no  greater  obstacles  than  that  frotti  St.  Louis 
to  the  Soiith  Pass  or  some  other  pass  in  the  mountains."  How  can 
this  be  clear  to  one  who  a  few  sentences  before  confesses  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  "•  obstructions"  from  Memphis  through  Arkansas  y  and 
how  can  it  be  clear  to  one  who  has  glanced  at  Fremont  or  any  one  oi"the 
twenty  works  of  travellers  to  the  South  Pass,  and  there  seen  that  the 
wide  world  affords  not  a  better  route  for  a  railway? 

Moreover  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  "  our  facts  are  too  meagre"' 
resjjecting  the  route  from  Memphis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Canadian. — 
The  country  has  been  surveyed  by  Long  and  Ftatherstonehaugh,  and 
described  by  Nuttall,  Hunter  and  Dunbar,  and  nunjbers  of  others.  It 
has  also  been  surveved  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  and  is  as  well  known  scitntijicalty  and  popularly ^  as  any  other 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  If  these  authorities  had  been  con- 
sulted by  the  reviewer,  he  would  have  escaped  the  necessity  of  com- 
l)iaining  of  a  meagreness  of  fact.  He  would  then  have  found  that  a 
great  portion  of  this  region  is  allmial,  and  affords  no  stable  basis  lor 
a  railway;  and  that  to  secure  it  from  annual  overflow,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  incur  the  expense  of  throwing  up  levees  along  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  and  Uieir  tributaries.  Is  this  a  work 
of  economy?  And  he  would  then  have  been  convinced  that  much  of 
the  line  ol'  a  road  through  the  State  of  Arkansas,   must  necessarily  be 
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elevated  upon  piles.  Is  this  either  a  secure  or  a  frugal  work  ?  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Canadian  the  road  must  either  follow  the  valley  of 
the  stream,  or  ascend  to  the  high  table  lands  between  that  river  and 
the  Rio  Colorado.  If  it  be  attempted  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Ca- 
nadian, it  will  be  found  so  sinuous  as  to  add  at  least  forty  per  cent,  to 
the  direct  distance  from  its  mouth  to  its  head, — it  will  be  found  that 
the  stream  meanders  through  its  valley  from  the  north  to  the  south 
line  of  blulTs  in  such  manner,  that  scarce  two  miles  of  its  whole 
course  can  be  traversed,  without  the  necessity  of  crossing  it,  and  the 
c  iusequent  necessity  of  constructing  numberless  and  expensive  via- 
ducts ;  and  these  viaducts  must  be  so  elevated  as  to  be  above  the 
stream  during  the  season  of  floods.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  do 
this,  because  during  every  freshet  the  stream  submerges  its  whole  val- 
ley several  feet  in  depth.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Long,  Pike,  Col. 
Boone,  (of  the  Army),  Mr.  Stanly,  (a  Santa  Fe  trader)  and  finally, 
of  Dr.  Gregg.  But  even  supposing  these  difficulties  overcome,  there 
is  one  other  which  renders  it  altogether  impracticable  to  ascend  the 
valley  of  the  Canadian.  The  stream,  in  a  number  of  places,  flows 
through  canons  for  miles  together,  where  the  narrow  chasm  is  shut 
in  by  solid  masses  of  perpendicular  rock.  At  the  Angostura  (or  nar-r 
rows),  Dr.  Gregg  says  :  "  We  found  the  point  of  a  table  land  project- 
ing abruptly  against  the  river  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  pass. 
Ascending  the  main  summit  of  these  craggy  promontories,  the  eastern 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains  may  be  seen."  And  in  another  place 
Dr.  Gregg  adds,  "The  Canadian  river  flows  through  a  Canon  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  fifty  miles,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
which  the  gorge  is  utterly  impassable  for  wagons  and  almost  for 
horses."  The  valley  of  this  river  cannot  therefore  be  ascended 
with  a  railway. 

If  it  be  attempted  to  traverse  the  table  lands  of  New  Mexico,  diffi- 
culties not  less  serious  will  be  found  constantly  interposed.  The 
whole  of  New  Mexico,  with  the  exception  only  of  those  portions  tra- 
versed by  great  mountain  chains,  consists  of  elcA'ated  table  lands, 
forming  a  succession  of  Plateaux  increasing  in  height,  and  diminish- 
ing in  circumference  from  the  line  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  plateaux  are  intersected  in  va- 
rious directions  by  numerous  streams  and  gorges,  which,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  have  cut  their  channels  to  the  depths  of  many  hundreds  of 
feet.  This  peculiar  tendency  of  the  streams  of  New  Mexico  to  cut 
deep  and  narrow  chasms — in  many  places  through  solid  rock — has 
been  remarked  by  all  travellers,  and  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  topo- 
graphical appearance  of  all  the  more  northern  portions  of  the  continent, 
except  Calilbrnia  and  Oregon.  As  a  general  remark,  it  is  correct  to 
say  that  the  peculiarity  is  confined  to  volcanic  regions.  To  whatever 
cause  the  fact  may  be  attributed,  certain  it  is,  that,  in  respect  to  New 
Mexico,  it  has  been  thoroughly  established  by  Lieut.  Abert,  by  Lieut. 
Eraory,  by  Long,  by  Pike,  by  Humboldt,  by  Gregg,  by  Kendall,  by 
Hughes,  by  Wislizenus,  and  by  all  travellers,  scientific  and  unscienti- 
fic, who  have  given  us  descriptions  of  the  country.  One  of  them  says, 
when  upon  the  table  land  overlooking  the  Canadian — "  The  valley  be- 
low could  only  be  reached  by  descending  a  frightful  clifl' of  from  1200, 
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to  1500  feet,  and  very  precipitous."  The  descents  to  the  level  of  all 
the  streams  are  uniformly  abrupt.  In  consequence  of  this  physical 
structure  of  the  country,  a  railway  across  the  table  lands  of  New 
Mexico  cannot  be  built  without  building  viaducts  across  streams  and 
ravines  without  number,  and  many  of  these  viaducts  would  be  front 
one  to  five  miles  in  length.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  construct  such 
a  work  ;  but  should  such  a  region  be  selected  as  a  matter  of  choice  y 

After  arriving  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  the  road  must  be 
diverted  southward  to  the  Passo  del  Norte,  and  then  directly  north- 
ward again  to  the  valley  of  the  Gila  ;  for  we  presume  no  sane  iAr.n 
proposes  to  surmount  the  stupendous  mass  of  the  Sierra  Madre  with  a 
railway,  or  to  bore  a  tunnel  through  eight  or  ten  miles  of  primitive 
rock.  This  portion  of  the  route  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  streams 
and  chasms,  and  the  part  of  it  from  the  Passo  northward  interrupted 
by  numerous  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 

The  only  scientific  account  of  the  country  from  Santa  Fe  westward 
to  the  Pacific,  is  that  of  Major  Emory,  who  accompanied  General 
Kearney  upon  his  expedition  to  California  during  the  late  war  with 
Mexico.  We  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  structure  of  the 
country  by  the  following  facts  gleaned  from  the  tables  published  with 
his  "  ileconnoisance  "  by  order  of  Congress. 

The  elevation  of  Santa  Fe  is  6,846  feet.  From  Santa  Fe,  General 
Kearney  passed  in  nineteen  days  over  a  broken  precipitous  region  to  an 
elevation  of  only  4,138  feet,  and  in  five  days  more  ascended  to  6,167 
feet.  On  the  following  day  he  descended  to  4,587  feet ;  and  thus,  va- 
rying up  and  down  through  a  peculiarly  desolate  and  rugged  country 
to  the  Colorado,  176  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific.  From  the 
Colorado  General  Kearney  ascended  the  Cordilleras  of  California,  and 
surmounted  them  through  a  pass  3,050  feet  above  the  sea.  The  fol- 
lowing ascents  and  descents  will  show  the  general  character  of  the 
route  pursued  by  Gen.  Kearney  : 

September  21,  in  40  miles,  49i  feet  per  mile. 

29,  "  46      "      44^ 
October'     17,  "  38      "      38 

20,  "     8      "    225         "         " 
November    1,  "  10      "    220         "         " 
"  6,  "  38      "      43         "         " 

From  the  Colorado  to  the  Oceav. 
December     1,  in  15  miles,  14H  feet  per  mile. 
6,  "  10      "      233J 

Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Rio  Gila  is  the  boutidar}' 
between  us  and  Mexico,  as  settled  by  the  late  treaty  ;  that  therefore 
we  must  construct  a  railway  altogether  on  the  north  bank  of  that 
stream  ;  that  General  Kearnc  y  crossed  the  river  no  less  than  fourteen 
times  between  the  copper  and  goldmines,  where  he  entered  its  valley, 
and  the  112th  degi'ee  of  west  longitude  ;  that  from  thence  to  its  mouth 
he  followed  its  south  bank,  now  Mexican  soil;  and  that  it  is  palpably 
impossible,  as  the  "  Reconnoisance  "  proves,  to  follow  the  valley  of 
the  stream  along  its  north  bank,  because  numerous  stupendous  walls 
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of  primitive  rock,  sometimes  miles  in  length,  rise  perpendicularly  up 
from  the  very  surface  of  its  waters  hundreds  of  feet. 

Tlie  route  followed  by  Col.  Cook,  farther  south,  is  altogether  within 
the  Mexican  boundary  ;  otherwise,  it  would  be  preferable,  because  it 
shortens  the  distance  150  miles,  and  passes  over  a  surface  far  less  in- 
terrupted by  mountains  and  chasms.  The  whole  number  of  streams 
to  be  bridged  along  this  whole  line  from  Memphis  to  San  Diego,  would 
probably  be  several  hundred,  so  numerous  are  the  streams  and  the 
deep  dry  gorges  cut  by  successive  iioods. 

If  from  Santa  Fe  it  is  proposed  to  go  to  Monterey  or  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  pray  where  is  the  route  to  be  ibund  ?  It  is  evident 
we  cannot  descend  the  Gila,  and  it  is  still  more  evident  that  no  route 
can  be  found  north  of  that  stream  until  we  ascend  as  high  as  the  great 
south  pa«s,  that  can  be  graded  for  a  railway  without  an  expense  in 
cutting,  tunneling,  and  bridging,  which  will  far  outweigh  the  profits  to 
be  anticipated  frum  the  work.  We  will  not  assert  that  it  is  an  impos- 
^bilify,  tor  what  is  impossible  to  American  skill  and  energy,  directed 
by  American  practical  genius  ;  but  we  will  say  that  the  most  stupen- 
dous monument  which  antiquity  has  left  lor  our  imitation  and  admira- 
tion would  sink  into  insignilicance  as  a  labor  of  man  compared  to  a 
railway  through  such  a  region.  We  profess  to  understand  the  ge- 
ography of  this  district  as  well  as  any  one  living,  because  we  have  at- 
tentively examined  all  the  authorities,  and  we  have  repeatedly  inter- 
rogated a  number  of  intelligent  trappers  and  traders,  to  whom  every 
ridge  and  peak,  pass,  and  stream,  valley  and  canon,  are  as  familiar  as 
to  us  are  the  scenes  of  our  nativity.  The  only  route  which  has,  as 
yet,  ever  been  discovered,  over  which  a  passage  can  be  had  from  the 
northern  valley  oi'  the  Del  Norte  westward  to  reach  the  settled  parts 
of  Calilbrnia  within  reasonable  distance,  is  the  "  mule  trail  "  from 
Santa  Fe  to  San  Angelos,  which  ascends  the  Rio  Chama  to  its  head  in  the 
Sierra  Madre  ;  thence  passing  the  ridge,  desccTids  the  Juan  to  the 
Colorado  of  the  West,  and  thence  passes  through  the  Wahsatch  chain 
of  mountains  along  the  ga})  through  which  the  Rio  Virgin  runs  into  the; 
southern  rim  of  the  great  basin  of  Caliibrnia.  Col.  I  remout,  who  has 
certainly  had  better  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts  than  perhaps  any 
one  else  concurs  in  the  opinion  that  a  railway  cannot  be  taken  through 
tlie  Rocky  Mountains  at  any  other  point  than  the  south  pass.  The 
following  sentence  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Asa  Whitney  to  the  author  of 
this  article,  proves  this  beyond  cavil:  "Injustice  to  Colonel  Fremont, 
1  should  say  that  I  have  had  repeated  conversations  with  him,  and  his 
opinion  of  route  corresponds  with  yours."* 

6.  Lake  Michigan  to  PugeVs  Sound,  or  Son  Francisco.— As  far  back 
we  believe  as  the  year  1840,  Mr.  Asa  Whitney,  of  New  York,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  priiying  for 
the  riarht  of  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coliunbia,  and  proposing  to  build 
a  railway  to  that  point.  Mr.  Whitney,  we  learn  by  a  private  letter 
from  him,  has  expended  many  years,  a  great  deal  of  capital,  and  much 
labor   in  endeavoring  to  frame  a  plan  which  would  revolutionize  the 

This  interestinjr  letter  of  Mr.  Whitney  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  thi 
VVeituiu  Journal  with  appropriate  comments. 
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commerce  of  the  globe,  and  make  all  nations  tributavy  to  us  in  tl-e 
prosecution  ol'  the  trade  of  the  east.  A  large  portion  of  this  time 
was  consumed  in  voyages  to  and  from  the  East  Indies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  trade.  We  say,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Whitney  does  not  deserve  to  be  denounced  as  a  stock 
jobber  and  speculator,  as  we  have  known  to  have  been  done  by  men 
without  a  tithe  of  his  merit  and  good  sense,  and  that  on  the  contrary 
he  richly  deserves  and  will  receive  the  commendation  of  all  true  men 
and  the  gratitude  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 

His  proposition  is  to  construct  the  road  as  a  private  enterprise,  in 
consideration  ol  a  sale  at  moderate  price  to  him  bj  Congress,  of  thirty 
miles  in  width  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  road,  from  its  eastern  termi- 
nus at  Lake  Michigan  to  its  western  at  Puget's  Sound,  or  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco.  The  sale  of  the  lands  he  has  calculated  will  afford 
the  means  of  constructing  the  road  within  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
After  a  certain  period  the  road  is  to  revert  to  the  government. 

Let  us  examine  the  whole  line  proposed  by  him  with  some  minute- 
ness. Commencing  at  Lake  Michig;in,  the  line  will  run  by  Prairie  du 
Chien  entirely  across  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  strike  the  Missouri 
river  at  or  near  Council  Bluffs,  in  nearly  a  south-west  direction,  over 
;in  undulating  surface^  about  equal  to  almost  any  other  which  could  be 
selected  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  west  line  of  the  States.  The 
streams  to  be  crossed  are  Turkey  river,  the  Wabixipinikan,  three 
branches  of  Red  Cedar  river,  the  Iowa  river,  the  Des  Moines,  with 
several  tributaries,  the  Racoon  river,  and  Boyer's  river.  The  amount 
of  grading  is  inconsiderable,  but  the  number  of  bridges,  culverts,  &e., 
great.* 

At  Council  Bluffs,  it  is  proposed  to  bridge  the  Missouri,  and  follow 
up  the  north  bank  or  bluff  of  Platte  river  to  its  forks,  and  thence, 
upon  the  north  fork,  leaving  it  to  the  south,  to  near  its  head  ;  and 
thence  to  the  great  South  Pass.  On  this  portion  of  the  route,  Major 
Long  travelled  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Platte.  From  him,  as  well  as 
from  personal  observation,  it  is  here  asserted  that  the  country  on  the 
north  bank  of  that  river  is  much  more  broken  than  it  is  upon  the  south 
biink,  or  upon  the  divide  between  that  stream  and  the  Kansas.  A 
railroad  is  certainly  practicable  along  the  route,  but  it  will  require 
uiuch  more  of  expense  and  labor  than  one  south  of  that  river.  Aiter 
passing  the  ibfks  of  the  Platte,  the  route  will  enter  the  black  hills 
ten  miles  west  of  Fort  Laramie,  and  continue  through  them  to  the 
Sweetwater,  a  northern  branch,  and  from  thence  to  the  South  Pass. 
Now,  the  author  of  this  art'cle,  whilst  at  Fort  Laramie,  not  only 
made  several  excursions  into  the  black  hills  upon  the  North  Fork,  but 
entered  upon  minute  inquiries  of  traders,  trappers,  and  Indians,  ai  d 
he  is  satisfied  that  a  mule  cannot  be  travelled  up  the  North  Fork  lo 
Sweetwater,  nor  can  war  parties  of  Indians,  on  foot,  pass  through 
without  extreme  difficulty  and  hazard.  These  inquiries  were  made  in 
1843,  and  made   with  the  express  purpose  of  tracing  out  a  railway 

•Nicollet's  Hydrographical  Basin  of  Upper  Mississippi  ;  Repert  to  Congrss. 
1843. 
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line  through  the  Soutli  Pass.  There  is  no  book  from  which  the  facts 
can  be  learned,  and  therefore,  Mr.  Whitney  has  only  guessed  that  it 
inight  be  done.  The  streams  to  be  passed  I'rom  Council  Bluffs  to  the 
Sweetwater,  are  the  Elkhorn,  the  Loup  Fork  of  Platte,  Wood  river, 
and  a  number  of  small  streams  to  the  black  hills,  from  whence  a  mul- 
titude of  rapid  torrents  fringe  the  stream  to  its  head.  His  route, 
therefore,  must  necessarily  be  changed  to  cross  the  North  Fork  at 
Fort  Laramie,  and  thence  ibllow  the  emigrant  trail. 

From  the  South  Pass  to  the  Soda  Springs,  in  the  northern  bend  of 
Bear  river,  the  country  begins  to  grow  more  broken  and  mountainous. 
Descending  from  the  South  Pass,  the  route  strikes  and  follows  Sandy 
creek  to  its  confluence  with  the  Green,  (or  Colorado  of  the  West,) 
and  crossing  that  stream,  strikes  Black's  Fork  ;  thence  up  that  stream 
to  the  head  of  Muddy  creek,  (its  main  branch ;)  thence  over  a  sudden 
dividing  ridge  to  Bear  river  ;  and  thence  down  that  stream — making 
some  detours  to  avoid  canons — to  the  Soda  Springs.  This  portion  of 
the  route  presents  no  insuperable  difficulties.  The  country,  after 
passing  Green  river,  becomes  much  broken,  and  the  road  winds  much 
until  it  arrives  at  the  foot  of  the  dividing  mountain  ridge  between 
Green  and  Bear  rivers.  This  ridge  is  8,234  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  valley  of  Bear  river  is  6,446  feet ;  but  the  Pass  no  where  ascends 
at  a  greater  rate  than  100  feet  per  mile. 

From  the  Soda  Springs  to  Fort  Hall,  after  passing  a  dividing  ridge, 
the  route  descends  the  Portneuf  river  valley  to  Fort  Hall.  The  Soda 
Spring  is  at  an  elevation  of  5,738  feet,  and  Fort  Hall  4,779  feet,  a 
descent  of  23J  feet  per  mile;  but  the  altitude  of  the  dividing  ridge 
is  not  given.* 

From  Fort  Hall  to  Walla  Walla  on  the  Columbia,  the  route  cannot 
follow  the  river  bottom,  because  in  many  places  the  mountains  pre- 
sent perpendicular  walls  on  each  side  for  miles  together.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  attempted  to  descend  Lewis'  Fork  in  canoes,  but  found  it  im- 
practicable on  account  of  the  canons  and  falls  ;  and  Fremont  says  of 
Fort  Hall  that  it  "  obtains  nearly  all  its  supplies  from  the  distant  de- 
pot of  Vancouver  by  a  difficult  water  carriage  of  250  miles  up  the 
Columbia  river,  and  a  land  carriage  by  pack  animals  of  600  miles. "f 
With  this  account  that  of  Captain  Bonneville,  who  traversed  this 
whole  region,  entirely  agrees  ;  J  and  the  author  of  this  article  has  con- 
versed with  a  number  of  old  trappers  and  Indians,  some  of  whom 
were  with  Bonneville,  and  they  all  concur  in  these  facts.  The  route 
of  Mr.  Whitney  must  therefore  follow  the  usual  road  of  the  emigrants, 
and  that  of  Fremont,  who  expressly  states  that  he  sought  the  one 
which  could  be  easiest  travelled.  Descending  the  rough  and  barren 
valley  of  Lewis  Fork,  this  route  cuosses  this  river  160  miles  below 
Fort  Hall,  then  passes  to  the  head  of  Boise  river  and  follows  that 
stream  to  its  mouth  at  Fort  Boise  ;  here  it  recrosses  Lewis  river,  and 
after  passing  over  immense  mountain  chains  lor  many  miles,  descends 
into  the  valley  of  the  Grand  Ronde }  and  thence  through  the  great 
mass  of  the  Blue  mountains  to  the  head  of  Walla  Walla  river,  and 
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down  that  stream  to  its  mouth  at  Fort  Walla  Walla.  The  streams 
crossed  on  this  part  of  the  route  are  Pontneuf  river,  Panack  river,  Fall 
creek,  Raft  river,  Swamp  creek.  Goose  creek,  Rock  creek,  a  nameless 
creek,  Lewis  river,  four  creeks.  Barrel  Camp  creek,  Rock  creek,  five 
other  creeks,  some  tributaries  of  the  Boise,  the  Boise  river,  Lewis 
river  again,  the  river  Aux  Malheurs,  Birch  creek,  Burnt  river,  Pow- 
der river  theee  times,  three  branches  of  Grand  Ronde  river,  the  Uma- 
tilah  river,  and  the  Walla  Walla,  with  several  tributaries. 

From  Fort  Hall  to  Walla  Walla  let  us  here  add  the  result  of  baro- 
metrical observations,  as  given  by  Fremont: 

On  the  23d  September,  in  a  distance  of  12  miles,  we  have,  first  : 
in  one  hour's  travel,  a  descent  of  83  feet  ;  in  another  hour  an  ascent 
of  113  feet  ;  in  another  hour  an  ascent  of  21  feet ;  in  another,  3  feet ; 
in  another,  36  feet ;  in  another,  7  feet ;  in  another,  descent  3  feet ;  in 
another,  ascent  4  feet;  in  another,  descent  30  feet;  in  two  more,  as- 
cent 1  foot ;  in  another,  descent  22  feet  ;  in  another,  descent  71  feet ; 
in  another,  descent  6  feet;  in  another,  descent  2l  feet. 

On  the  24th,  in  a  distance  of  10  miles.  Betvvreen  sunrise  and  noon, 
a  descent  of  31  feet,  and  between  noon  and  sunset,  a  descent  of  117 
feet.  On  tMte  2;'3th,  in  a  distance  of  13  miles — From  sunrise  to  2  P. 
M.,  ascent  of  57  feet ;  one  hour  more,  10  feet;  another  hour,  15  feet ; 
another,  13  feet ;  in  another,  67  feet. 

On  the  26th,  a  distance  of  17  miles.  Sunrise  to  noon,  ascent  88 
feet ;  noon  to  sunset  295  feet. 

On  the  27th,  a  distance  of  20  miles.  Sunrise  to  sunset  322  feet, 
16  feet  per  mile. 

On  the  28th,  a  distance  of  25  miles.  Sunrise  to  sunset;  623  ?eet; 
ascent,  24  feet  per  mile. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  ascents  and  descents  are  for  the  most 
part  sudden  and  precipitous,  and  that  barometrical  observations  as 
here  given,  are  far  from,  conveying  an  accurate  topographical  idea.  In 
passing  the  Blue  mountains  Fremont  broke  his  barometer,  and  from 
the  Grand  Ronde  the  altitudes  are  nov,r  added  from  his  topographical 
map.  "From  the  waters  of  Powder  river,"  says  Fremont,  "the  road 
ascended  to  a  dividing  ridge,"  and  then  "  directly  descends  into  the 
Grand  Ronde  by  the  face  of  a  hill  so  very  rocky  and  steep,  as  to  bo 
apparently  impracticable."  This  valley  is  2,660  feet,  the  base  of  the 
Blue  mountains  is  2,700  feet.  After  traveling  twenty-one  miles,  the 
mountain  is  3,830  feet — 54  feet  per  mile.  In  three  miles  more  the 
elevation  is  4,760  feet — 311  feet  per  mile.  In  seven  miles  more,  the 
elevation  was  5,000  feet.  On  the  western  side  these  mountains  de- 
scend more  suddenly,  and  they  are  therefore  impassable  by  a  railway. 

From  Fort  Walla  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  the  proposed  route 
must  descend  immediately  along  the  emigrant  road  on  the  river  bank 
for  some  distance;  but  this  is  impossible,  for  the  river  rises  sixty  feet 
in  the  spring  and  submerges  this  road.  If  the  river  is  left,  a  mass  of 
abrupt  mountains  present  themselves  between  the  Walla  Walla  and 
John  Day's  river,  and  again  between  the  latter  and  fall  river.  Below 
Fall  river  the  great  Cascade  range  presses  up  to  the  very  waters  of 
the  river,  completely  shutting  it  in.  Fremont  says  of  the  river,  "cn- 
31 
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lerinf  among  the  lower  mountains  of  the  cascade  range,  high  and  sterp 
rocky  hills  shut  it  in  on  either  side,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
1500  feet  above  the  water,  and  gradually  acquiring  a  more  mountain- 
ous character  as  the  river  approaches  the  Cascades."  Again,  "near 
the  shore  the  river  is  bounded  by  steep  escarped  hills  and  huge  verti- 
cal rocks,  from  which  the  waters  of  the  mountain  reach  the  river  in  a 
variety  of  beautiful  falls,  several  hundred  feet  in  height."  Beyond 
the  Cascade  range,  the  coast  stretches  north  from  California  west  of 
the  Williamette  valley,  and  across  the  Columbia,  presenting  another 
impassable  barrier  to  a  railway.  Of  this  portion  of  the  route,  about 
three  hundred  miles  is  through  a  fearful  succession  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains, intersected  with  frightful  chasms,  where  a  wagon  wheel  was 
never  turned  (though  many  attempts  have  been  made),  and  where  a 
solitary  horseman  finds  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  toil  his  serpentine 
course.  Is  it  not  the  extreme  of  absurdity  to  dream  of  a  railway 
here?  Let  those  who  are  haunted  with  hopes  or  doubts,  examine 
Fremont,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  De  Smedl,  Burnett,  Farnham,  Sec.,  and 
they  will  be  satisfied. 

Recently  Mr  Whitney  seems  to  have  an  idea  that  by  turning  north- 
ward from  the  South  Pass  to  the  head  of  Salmon  river,  a  more  feasi- 
ble route  can  be  found.  We  are  assured  this  is  not  so,  Lewis  and 
Clarke  in  their  expedition  westward,  struck  Lewis'  Fork  of  the  Col- 
umbia river,  near  its  source,  and  made  an  attempt  to  descend  it  in 
canoes.  This  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  interposition  of  narrow 
chasms,  through  which  the  stream  rushed  with  learful  rapidity,  the 
walls  of  which  rose  irom  the  waters  edge  to  the  height  of  more  than 
1200  feet.  Captain  Clarke  then  attempted  to  find  a  practicable  pas- 
sage for  horses  down  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  In  a  few  days  he 
came  upon  a  tremendous  ridge  of  volcanic  rock,  so  rugged  and  precip- 
itous, that  it  was  evidently  impassible  even  for  men  on  foot.  In  liis 
attempt  to  ascend  this  ridge,  he  received  serious  injury,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retrace  his  steps.  The  Indians  too,  assured  him  tliat  no  trail 
existed  in  that  direction.  The  travellers  then  took  a  trail  pointed  out 
to  them  by  the  Indians,  which  followed  the  base  of  this  great  chain  to 
the  foot  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  Lewis  and  Clarke  rivers,  with 
which  it  united ;  and  surmounting  the  latter  followed  the  valley  of 
Clarke's  river  for  some  distance,  and  then  passed  over  a  dangcrousi 
and  precipitous  mountain  ridge  into  the  valley  of  Salmon  river.  With 
this  account  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  that  of  captiiin  Bonneville  entirely 
concurs,  and  the  accounts  derived  to  the  writer  from  the  companions 
of  Bonneville,  and  other  old  Trappers,  confirms  and  fortifies  the  state- 
ments of  the  journals  of  the  travellers. 

7.  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  and  Ongon.  During  the  last  sesssion 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  two  proposals  for  a  railway  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  were  submitted  for  the  conside- 
ration of  that  body.  The  first  proposition  originated  with  Messrs 
Bayard  &  Co.,  and  proposed  to  construct  the  road  in  eight  years  upon 
certain  specified  conditions.  Irom  St.  Louis  into  the  valley  of  the  Ar- 
kansas aufl  thence  through  the  Rocky  mountains  along  the  oSth  par- 
idlcll  of  latitude  or  near  it,  to  thu  bay  of  San  Frauciscu.     The  com- 
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pany  also  proposed  to  deposit  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
live  millions  of  dollars  as  securitj!  for  their  fidelity  to  their  engagements. 
There  are  two  insuperable  objections  to  this  proposition.  The  first  is 
that  the  congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  authority  to  create  cor- 
porations, the  power  to  do  so  having  been  refused  to  it  by  an  express 
vote  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  objec- 
tion to  cite  the  charter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  because 
that  institution  was  created  as  a  means  and  not  an  end ;  and  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  deemed  a  "  necessary  and  proper"  means  to  facilitate  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenues  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  it  to  be  within  the  purview  of  the  constitution.  The 
second  objection  to  the  scheme  is  that  a  railway  through  the  mountains 
south  of  the  South  Pass  cannot  be  constructed, — at  least  without  an 
amount  of  labor  and  expense  for  which  there  is  no  inducement  when 
a  shorter  and  less  difficult  route  has  already  been  discovered,  and  fur- 
thermore this  scheme  involves  the  necessity  of  making  the  road  earn 
dividends  for  the  stockholders,  an  objection  which  will  be  noticed  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  article. 

The  second  proposition  for  a  railway  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Fran- 
cisco was  introduced  by  a  bill  into  the  senate  of  the  United  States  by 
Col.  Benton  of  Missouri.  It  was  gratifying  to  all  the  friends  of  this 
great  measure  to  find  that  Col.  Benton  who  had  so  long  cherished  his 
original  scheme  of  1818  for  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  and  Colum- 
bia rivers  ;  and  who  had  as  late  as  the  session  of  1846  elaborately  and 
ably  defended  that  scheme  in  his  place  in  the  senate  ;  had  at  last  rec- 
onciled it  to  his  feelings  to  unite  Avith  those  friends  of  a  Pacific  rail- 
way who  had  pressed  the  matter  upon  public  consideration  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Our  gratification  was  enhanced  by  the  consideration 
that  to  support  this  great  measure,  Col.  Benton  had  not  only  to  aban- 
don a  l^ng  and  deeply  cherished  system,  but  to  adopt  another  which 
was  in  direct  conflict  with  his  feelings,  personal  and  political. 

The  bill  of  Col.  Benton  proposes  that  three  fourths  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  ol  public  lands  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  one  half  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  other  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  set  apart  by  congress  for  the  construction  of  the  road  with  a 
branch  to  the  Columbia  river.  The  bill  also  provides  that  in  portions 
where  a  railway  cannot  be  constructed  McAdamized,  plank  or  other 
suitable  descriptions  of  road  shall  be  substituted, — that  a  space  of  one 
mile  in  widtli  from  the  state  line  to  the  bay  of  Francisco  shall  be  forever 
reserved  lor  roads  in  all  future  time, — that  the  road  shall  be  built  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, — and  that  when 
completed  it  shall  be  let  out  by  contract  to  ccmpanies  conditioned  to  be 
repaired  and  certain  rents  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  Col.  Benton  also, 
as  we  infer  from  his  speech  upon  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  indulges  an 
expectation  that  a  route  can  be  had  near  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas 
through  the  mountains  to  the  bay  of  Francisco.  As  an  incipient  mea- 
sure the  proposition  of  Col.  Benton  is  unexceptionable,  but  we  appre- 
hend that  quite  a  number  of  material  alterations  must  be  made  in  the  pro- 
visions of  his  bill,  before  it  can  receive  the  sanction  of  the  public  or  of 
cucgress.     The  means  provitied  for  the  construction  of  the  work  are 
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evidently  insuiUcient  to  complete  the  latter  hair  of  it  before  the  first 
portion  will  have  become  worthle-is  with  ag^.  The  SLiles  of  the  public 
lands  at  the  best  have  rarely  yielded  over  $3,000,000,  per  annum  al- 
together and  a  little  over  one  half  of  this  sum  would  not  construct  the 
v/ork  in  twenty  years.  Besides  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  military 
land  claims  created  by  our  late  contest  with  Mexico  will  materially  di- 
minish the  sales  for  some  years  to  come,  and  that  in  California  we  shall 
probably  find  ourselves  compelled  by  public  opinion  to  make  gratuitous 
grants  to  actual  settlers  as  has  already  been  done  in  respect  to  Oregon. 
As  late  as  the  19th  day  of  April,  1849,  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citi- 
Z3ns  of  Boston  was  held,  by  which  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed 
approbatory  of  a  plan  presented  to  the  meeting  by  P.  P.  F.  Dcgrand, 
Esq.  It  was  proposed  "that  a  company  be  chartered  by  Congress  to 
construct  a  railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  with  a  capital 
of  .^100,000,000  ;  and  that  the  company  after  having  paid  in  $2,000- 
000,  shall  have  the  right  to  borrow  United  States  6  per  cent,  stock  to 
such  an  amount  (not  exceeding  $98,000,000)  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
finish  the  road  and  carry  it  into  full  operation  with  a  double  track." 
It  is  farther  proposed  "  that  congress  shall  give  the  company  a  strip 
of  public  land  ten  miles  wide  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  the 
land  for  the  bed  of  the  road,  and  for  depots,  and  the  right  to  take  from 
the  public  lands  wood,  gravel,  stone,  iron  and  other  materials  neces- 
sary to  construct  the  same."  The  proposition  contains  other  minor 
details  for  the  rapi^l  prosecution  of  the  work. 

This  plan  is  liable  to  the  constitutional  objection  already  alluded  to 
respecting  the  power  of  Congress  to  create  corporations,  and  also  to 
the  objecUon  that  the  road  is  to  pay  dividends  to  the  stockholders. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  topographical  examination  of  the  route 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  route  which  we 
shall  propose  for  this  great  Railway  is  not  one  through  a  region  un- 
known to  science  and  the  world.  We  make  no  guesses,  as  has  been 
done  and  must  be  done  by  all  who  advocate  the  claims  of  other 
routes.  We  do  not  say  that  passes  through  the  mountains  may  be 
found,  and  that  the  probabilifies  are  that  a  practicable  line  for  a  rail- 
way may  be  had  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  as  has  and  must  be 
said  by  (he  advocates  of  all  the  routes  but  ours.  We  shall  propose  a 
route  which  with  but  slight  variations  (and  those  variations  undoubt- 
edly for  the  better)  has  been  already  surveyed  along  its  whole  line, — 
a  route  along  which  barometrical  and  other  scientific  observations  have 
already  been  made^-a  route  which  has  been  minutely  described  by  an 
authorized  and  eminently  well  qualified  officer  of  the  Corps  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  and  maps  and  profile  sections  of  which  are  :d- 
rcady  deposited  in  the  Topographical  Bureau  at  Washington.  We 
shall  propose  a  route  which  was  travelled  by  Mr.  Henry,  a  fur  trader 
of  intelligence  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hall,  in  (he  year  1809, — 
which  has  been  familiarly  known  to  tlie  chiUlren  of  the  mountains  from 
that  day  to  this — over  which  they  have  constantly  carried  wagons  and 
carts  laden  wilh  mcrcliandize — and  over  which  more  than  twenty 
thousand  emigrants  to  Oregon,  the  Salt  Lake,  and  California  have  al- 
ready passed.     We    shall  propose  a  rou'e  the  la^t  portion  of   Ayhidi  „ 
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from  the  Salt  Lake  to  the  Bay,  ^vas  discovered  by  Mr.  Peter  Ogden, 
a  fur  trader  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  far  back 
f;s  1811, — which  has  been  repeatedly  followed  since  by  intelligent 
bodies  of  traders, — by  which  a  party  of  men  under  the  orders  of  Capt. 
Bonneville,  proceeded  to  Francisco  Bay — which  has  been  traversed 
and  described  by  Bryant  Bidwell,  and  other  travellers — which  has 
been  surveyed  by  Col.  Fremont — and  over  which  emigrants  with  fa- 
milies and  wagons  have  repeatedly  passed,  and  more  than  thirty 
'  thousand  men  with  six  thousand  wagons  and  one  hundred  thousand 
liead  of  stock  are  now  passing. 

The  portion  of  this  route  from  St.  Louis  to  the  western  boundaries 
of  the  State  has  been  so  much  better  described  than  we  can  hope  to  do 
it,  by  W.  R.  Singleton,  Esq.,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Western  Joiirn- 
(ti,  that  we  shall  here  insert  his  observations  with  the  assurance  to  the 
public  that  they  are  the  observations  of  an  accomplished  Engineer,  and 
one  who  is  probably  more  familiar  with  the  topography  of  this  section 
of  the  State  than  any  one  living. 

'•  After  a  careful  examination  I  at  once  pronounce  it  by  all  means 
the  most  practicable  and  economical  to  pass  from  St.  Louis  westward- 
]y,  until  by  some  small  stream  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  can  be 
reached  just  above  the  Big  Bonhomme  Bottom,  thence  around  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  Lamine ; 
up  the  valley  of  this  stream  to  Black  Fork,  to  Davis'  Fork,  and  thence 
on  to  the  main  or  Lamine  ridge,  between  Buck  Knob  and  Wagon 
Knob,  in  LaFayette  county;  thence  on  said  divide  to  Cool  Spring  and 
Lone  Jack  in  Jackson  covuity,  and  thence  crossing  the  breaks  of  Little 
and  Big  Blue,  reach  the  "  plains,"  as  they  are  familiarly  called,  on  the 
Santa  Fe  road  at  Black  Jack  Point.  That  this  road  can  be  construct- 
ed at  a  less  cost  than  any  other,  all  must  admit.  From  St.  Louis  to 
the  JMissouri  river  but  one  small  bridge  is  required  ;  thence  twelve 
other  small  bridges  to  the  Gasconade— a  large  one  there  ;  thence 
three  small  ones  to  Osage — a  large  one  there  ;  thence  eleven  to  mouth 
of  Lamine — total,  twenty-seven  small  bridges,  average  of  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  two  large  ones.  It  is  preferable  for  two  reasons  to  use 
the  valley  of  the  Missouri :  first,  the  grades  will  be  uniform  ;  and  sec- 
ond, the  branches  of  any  main  streams  will  all  be  crossed  at  one  point, 
thus  avoiding  the  difficulties  always  encountered  in  crossing  a  country 
over  the  breaks  of  the  drainage  ;  thereby  giving  a  zig  zag  grade  to  the 
road.  In  addition,  the  amount  of  water  to  be  passed  can  always  be 
done  at  one  point  much  better  and  cheaper  than  in  fifty  or  a  hundred. 
Again,  the  Missouri  itself  will  be  avoided;  whereas  on  the  north  side 
it  must  be  crossed  twice.  That  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  is 
])referable,  is  obvious  :  the  amount  of  water  received  into  the  river 
from  the  north  is  much  greater  than  from  the  south ;  almost  all  the 
streams  on  the  north  side  head  some  distance  in  Iowa  ;  and  the  whole 
drainage  of  the  north  half  of  the  State,  is  through  the  Missouri  river; 
whereas,  on  the  south  half,  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  is  drained 
bv  the  Missouri.  These  are  important  considerations,  and  have  in- 
fluenced me  in  forming  my  opinion." 

To  coincide  with  the   line  indicated   by  us   the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
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Singleton's  section  must   be  slightly  varied  to  cross  the  Kanzas  river 
near  its  mouth. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas  to  the  forks  of  Platte  river,  this 
route  ascends  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Kanzas  to  Blue  river,  and  fol- 
lows that  stream  nearly  to  its  head,  from  whence,  in  25  milts,  it 
strikes  the  Platte  near  the  head  of  Grand  Island,  and  follows  the  val- 
ley of  that  river  to  its  forks.  This  part  of  the  route  is  absolutely 
free  from  impediments,  and  needs  no  grading,  so  admirably  does  it  lie_ 
for  a  railway. 

Crossing  the  South  Fork,  where  a  bridge  is  requisite,  it  follows  the 
North  Fork  to  Laramie,  through  a  valley  well  nigh  as  level  as  a  floor, 
and  without  crossing  a  stream  until  it  arrives  at  Laramie's  Fork, 
which  is  about  ten  yards  wide. 

From  Fort  Laramie  to  the  South  Pass,  the  road  will  need  but  little 
grading.  Fremont  says  :  "The  road  which  is  now  generally  followed 
through  this  region,  is  a  very  good  one,  without  (my  difficult  ascents  to 
overcome."  He  adds  :  "  From  the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas  to  the  Green 
river  valley,  (west  of  the  mountains,)  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
mountain  road  on  the  line  of  communication." 

The  South  Pass  is  7,490  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  August 
13th,  Fremont's  descent  in  24  miles,  was  22  feet  per  mile.  August 
14th,  in  25  miles,  11  feet  per  mile.  August  15th,  in  29  miles,  15  feet 
per  mile.  August  16th,  in  26  miles,  3  feet  per  mile.  August  17th, 
in  21  miles,  3  feet  ascent.  August  18th,  in  32  miles,  about  15  feet 
ascent.     August  19th,  in  28  miles,  about  6  inches  per  mile  descent." 

From  the  South  Pass  the  route  would  follow  the  line  of  a  road  ha- 
bitually travelled  by  the  Traders  and  called  "  Sublette's  Cut  off"  to 
the  Soda  springs  situated  on  the  northern  bend  of  Bear  river ;  and 
from  thence  it  would  pass  a  little  south  of  west  to  the  valley  of  Hum- 
boldt or  Mary's  river.  This  is  the  only  portion  of  the  route  not  ac- 
tually surveyed  by  Col.  Fremont.  That  enterprising  officer  travelled 
from  the  South  pass  up  a  western  tributary  of  the  Colorado  of  the 
west,  and  over  a  dividing  ridge  into  the  valley  of  Bear  river  and  fol- 
lowed that  valley  in  its  semicircular  course  to  the  entrance  of  the  river 
into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  thence  proceeded  westward  over  some 
mountain  ridges  to  the  valley  of  Mary's  river.  "Sublette's  Cut-nff' ' 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  saving  of  75  miles  of 
distance  from  the  South  Pass  to  the  Soda  Springs  and  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  to  the  valley  of  Mary's  river.  It  is  alio  the  preferable 
route  because  the  whole  of  the  mountain  ridges  are  entirely  flanked 
from  the  South  Pass  to  Mary's  river  and  the  general  course  of  a  right 
line  from  St.  Louis  belter  preserved.  On  this  part  of  the  route  but 
little  grading  would  be  required.  The  section  from  Soda  Spring  to  the 
valley  of  Mary's  river  was  traversed  by  a  party  of  Bonneville's  men 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  mountains  or  other  impediments  in  his  nar- 
rative. Besides  we  have  ourselves  travelled  the  whole  line  as  far  as 
the  Colorado  of  the  west,  and  have  seen  more  than  fifty  men  who  have 
passed  from  thence  to  Mary's  river,  and  therefore  speak  advisedly  oh 
the  subject. 
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Down  the  valley  of  Mary's  river  there  is  not  a  single  canon 
which  may  not  be  easily  turned,  and  for  nearly  its  whole  length  there 
would  be  but  slight  labor  in  grading.  Where  the  emigrant  road 
strikes  tliis  river  it  is  4,700  feet  above  the  sea.  and  at  the  point  where 
it  sinks  it  is  4,200  feet.  The  termination  of  this  river  is  within  fifly 
miles  of  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  opposite  the  Salmon  Trout 
River  Pass,  which  is  only  7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
less  than  half  that  above  the  level  of  the  Basin.*  This  pass  is  forty 
miles  above  New  Helvetia,  by  which  the  route  descends  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento,  directly  through  the  gold  region,  to  the  bay  of  Fran- 
cisco, without  any  impediment  whatever. 

There  are  two  other  passes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  One  of  these 
1  eads  into  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  by  following  Carson  river  to 
its  source  and  then  descending  the  American  fork  of  the  Sacramento  ; 
and  the  other  proceeds  south  from  the  sink  of  Mary's  river  into  the 
valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  near  its  mouth.  It  may  be  possible  that 
one  of  these  passes  will  be  found  preferable  to  the  Salmon  Trout  Pass, 
but  that  is  uncertain,  and  as  we  liave  found  a  pass  through  which 
thousands  of  loaded  wagons  will  go  during  the  present  season  and 
which  has  been  found  by  Col.  Fremont  to  be  practicable  our  object  is 
attained. 

Having  shown  that  the  routes  proposed  by  Lieut.  Maury,  and 
Mr.  Whitney,  if  practicable  at  all,  (which  is  difficult  of  admission,) 
pass  over  a  country  much  worse  than  the  new  route  proposed,  let  us 
now  give  some  additional  reasons  why  the  new  route  should  be  pre- 
f erred. 

The  new  route,  as  far  as  the  South  Pass,  does  not  cross  as  many 
streams  as  either  of  the  other  two,  nor  does  it  pass  over  as  much 
broken  country,  where  'cuts'  and  'fills'  would  be  requisite.  This 
will  be  a  great  saving  of  expense. 

The  new  route  passes  over  a  larger  quantity  of  fertile  land  than 
either  of  the  others.  The  route  to  Santa  Fe,  beyond  Council  Grove, 
(only  lifly  miles  fi-om  the  State  line.)  where  it  has  been  shown 
^laury's  road  must  pass,  is  absolutely  sterile  to  Santa  Fe.-j-  Lieut. 
Emory  says  :  —  '  Nov.  24.  All  of  Northern  Mexico,  embracing  New 
Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  southern  California,  as  far  north  a?! 
(he  Sacramento,  are,  as  far  as  the  best  information  goes,  the  same  in 
the  physical  character  of  its  surface,  and  differs  but  little  in  climate 
and  products.  In  no  part  of  this  vast  tract  can  the  rains  from  Heaven 
be  relied  upon  to  any  extent,  for  the  cultivation  of  soil.  The  earth  is 
destitute  of  trees,  and  in  a  great  part  also  of  any  vegetation  whatever. 
A  few  feeble  streams  flow  from  the  great  mountains.  These  are  sep- 
arated by  plains,  or  mountains,  mostly  without  vegetation,  and  may  be 
called  deserts.  The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is,  therefore,  confined  to 
those  narrow  strips  of  land  which  are  within  the  level  of  the  waters, 
anil  it  involves  a  degree  of  subordination,  and  absolute  obedience  to  a 
chief,  absolutely  repugnant  to  the  habits  of  our  people.     The   chief, 

•Fremont's  Geopfraphical  Memoir. 
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who  directs  the  irrigation,  must  be  implicitly  obeyed.  A  departure 
from  his  orders  may  endanger  the  means  of  subsistence  of  many 
people."  And,  in  many  other  places,  Major  Emory  represents  the 
whole  of  this  country  in  even  worse  colors.  His  testimony  is  amply 
fortified  by  others.*  There  is,  then,  no  agricultural  region  on  this 
route. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river,  west  to  the  mountains,  there 
is  no  cultivatable  land  on  the  north  side  of  that  stream.  This  is  the 
testimony  of  Long,  and  many  others.  Nor  is  there  a  single  spot  of 
soil  on  Whitney's  line,  until  the  Bear  river  valley  is  reached  ;  and 
liis  road  leaves  this  valley  at  the  Soda  Springs,  including  only  one-half 
its  length.  From  this  point,  several  luuidred  miles  down  Lewis  river, 
to  the  Grande  Ronde,  the  angel  of  desolation  has  set  his  seal  upon  the 
whole  land.  Fremont  says,  at  Fort  Hall:  — '  Beyond  this  place,  on 
the  line  of  road  along  the  barren  valley  of  the  Columbia,  there  does 
not  occur,  for  a  distance  of  300  miles,  a  fertile  spot  sufficiently  large 
to  produce  the  necessary  quantity  of  grain,  or  pasturage  enough  to  al- 
low even  a  temporary  repose  to  the  emigrant.  The  Grande  Ronde  is 
only  twenty  miles  in  diameter,  and  beyond  this,  except  a  small  patch 
at  Walla  Walla,  the  country  is  uninhabitable  to  Vancouver,!  As  to 
the  portion  of  Whitney's  line  through  the  State  of  Iowa,  that  is  more 
than  overbalanced  by  the  connecting  line  through  Missouri,  herein 
ncti^ed. 

Now,  from  the  mouth  of  Kanzas,  for  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  west,  there  is  as  fine  and  fertile  a  soil  as  the  v/orld  affords,  well 
timbered  and  watered.  J  Thence  up  the  southern  valley  of  the  Platte 
to  the  Forks,  the  soil  is  better  than  on  the  north  side,  and  from  the 
Forks  to  Fort  Laramie,  Col.  Fremont  who  analyzed  the  soil,  found  it 
a  fertile  formation  of  marl  and  earthy  limestone.  Thence  to  Bear 
River  Valley  the  soil  is  indiiferent ;  but  down  the  whole  course  of 
that  stream  Fremont  states  the  valley  to  be  delightfully  fertile.  And 
down  Mary's  river  its  valley  is  fertile,  and  upon  the  Sacramento  we 
have  the  largest  body  of  rich  arable  land  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. 

The  new  route  should  be  preferred,  because  the  territory  north  of 
the  Platte  has  already  an  ample  commercial  outlet  for  such  a  country 
down  the  Missouri  river;  and  because  the  Missouri  and  Columbia, 
in  the  far  future,  when  population  has  spread  along  their  banks,  will 
be  sufhcient  for  the  purposes  of  interior  trade  from  Oregon  to  the 
Mississippi  valley  ;  and  because,  unless  we  unite  California  to  ihe 
Union,  by  a  railwaj^,  it  will  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  cut  offlrojis 
us  commercially,  and  as  a  necessary  result  in  social  and  political  feel- 
ing and  interest.  Of  what  advantage  will  the  commerce  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  with  all  Asia,  be  to  us,  without  a  railway  J'  We  cannot 
buy  their  products,  because  ours  are  nearly  the  same.  No  excliange& 
can  be  made   between  us.     California  will   command  the  markets  of 

•Emorj''s  Report,  Abert's  Survey,.  Hughes';  Grcgj.^,  Ilumbolt,  and  Pike, 
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•ill  Asia,  because  she  can  substitute  a  barter  for  a  trade,  in  cash,  and 
because  she  can  undersell  all  others. 

The  new  route  should  be  preferred  because  a  railroad  can  be  con- 
structed on  it  for  less  than  half  which  would  be  required  on  either  of 
the  other  lines.  East  of  the  mountains  the  other  two  are  more  cut 
up  by  streams  and  blufis,  and  we;it  of  them  the)'-  run  absolutely  for 
hundreds  of  miles  across  immense  mountain  chains  ;  whereas  the  new 
route  is  nearly  free  of  intersecting  stream'',  and  is  only  intercepted  by 
the  Salmon  Trout  Pass,  whiich  we  have  shown  to  be  practicable. 

The  new  route  is  preferable  because  the  western  terminus  is  bet- 
ter. The  mouth  of  the  Columb.a  cannot  be  entered  by  large  vessels, 
and  to  take  the  road  to  Puget's  Sound  would  involve  the  expense  of 
a  bridge  across  that  great  river  ;  and  besides,  there  is  no  safe  liarbor 
at  Puget's  Sound.  The  Bay  of  Monterey,  although  good,  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  Francisco,  and  upon  the  latter  and  its  tributaries,  nearly  all 
the  good  soil  of  California  lies ;  and,  therefore,  this  must  be  the  cen- 
tre of  business  and  population. 

The  means  for  constructing  the  work  abound  more  plentifully  upon 
the  new  route  than  vipon  either  of  the  others.  Timber  is  abundant 
oa  the  lower  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  and  their  tributaries,  and 
there  is  good  timber  for  200  miles  upon  the  Ka:izas  river.  From  the 
mountains  westward  to  the  Salt  Lake,  good  timber  is  abundant,  and 
down  Mary's  river,  and  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  there  is  the  finest 
timber  in  the  world.  On  the  route  of  Lieut.  Maury,  there  is  not 
a  solitary  stick  of  timber  west  of  the  State  line.  On  that  proposed 
by  Mr.  Whitney,  there  is  none  this  side  of  the  mountains,  and  none 
beyond  Bear  river,  until  we  reach  the  Blue  mountains,  five  hundred 
miles  below.  Directly  on  the  line  from  St.  Louis  there  is  the  richest 
and  most  extensive  bed  of  iron  ore  in  the  knov.'u  world  ;  and  who 
can  doubt  that  if  this  work  should  be  undertaken  capital  would  in- 
stantly seek  investment  where  there  Vv'^as  so  great  a  demand?  Even 
at  this  time  the  best  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the  working  of  this 
ore  would  yield  enormous  profit.  Here,  then,  enormous  transporta- 
tion would  be  saved,  and  a  rich  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  be 
developed. 

Those  vv^ho  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reflecting  upon  the  subject  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  shortest  line  between  any  tvv'o  points  situated 
upon  a  given  degree  of  latitude  is  the  line  which  follows  that  parallell. 
Li  the  construction  of  works  of  no  great  magnitude,  this  practical  er- 
ror is  of  litt'e  m.o.nent ;  but  Avhen  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  costly 
work  like  a  great  railway  for  a  distance  of  over  two  thousand  miles, 
*  the  difference  between  the  length  of  the  parallell  of  latitude,  and  the 
shortest  line  which  can  be  traced  upon  the  sphere  of  the  globe  be- 
comes a  matter  well  deservi-g  serious  consideration.  As  this  is  an 
error  which  nearly  all  who  have  written  and  spoken  upon  this  sub- 
ject have  fallen  into  including  even  all  those  venerable  Fathers  of  the 
Senate  who  have  given  us  their  views  it  should  be  corrected  once  for 
all.  The  shortest  line  then  between  two  given  points  upon  a  sphere 
is  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  in  the  plane  of  which  they  are  situated. 
A  great  circle  of  the  globe  is    a  circle  so  drawn  around  it  that  its  di- 
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ameter  will  pass  precisely  through  its  centre.  The  Equator  is  a  great 
circle  of  the  globe  and  the  parallells  oi'  latitude  north  and  south  of  it 
are  a  series  of  smaller  circles.  Consequently  the  farther  a  given  par- 
allel! is  from  the  Equator,  the  farther  does  it  diverge  from  a  direct 
line  drawn  between  any  two  points  situated  upon  it.  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  as  far  north  as  any  line  proposes  for  this  work, 
tills  difference  becomes  a  consideration  of  great  interest.  This  ex- 
planation has  been  given  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  a  great 
circle  passing  through  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  would  approach 
much  nearer  to  the  Great  South  Pass  than  to  the  sources  of  the  Del 
Norte,  the  Arkansas  or  any  other  point  proposed  for  the  passage  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  ;  and  that  consequently  the  route  for  the  road 
which  must  nearly  coincide  with  this  great  circle,  must  of  necessity  be 
the  shortest.  Therefore  the  route  indicated  in  this  article  is  the  pref- 
erable one  as  respects  distance. 

The  second  reason  for  the  explanation  given  is,  that  Mr.  Whitney, 
in  a  private  letter  to  the  writer,  urges  that  his  route  must  be  the 
shortest  because  it  starts  and  terminates  three  and  a  half  degrees 
further  north  than  the  line  herein  proposed.  This  argument  might, 
pass  muster  if  Mr.  Whitney  proposed  to  carry  his  railway  through 
the  north  pass  at  the  sources  of  the  Pvlissouri  to  Puget's  Sound  ;  but 
it  does  not  suit  his  views  to  make  that  proposition,  because  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  will  not  consent  to  the  construction  of  any  road 
which  does  not  promise,  in  the  future  to  bind  to  the  Union  both  our 
great  colonies  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Whitney 
on  this  point  is  palpably  erroneous,  because,  in  order  to  get  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  or  to  Puget's  Sound  from  Lake  Michigan 
through  the  Soutli  Pass,  ho  will  be  compelled  to  deviate  from  the 
great  circle  route  between  those  points  even  farther  than  the  parallel 
of  latitude  does,  because  the  South  Pass  is  farther  south  than  either 
the  eastern  or  western  terminus.     The  argument  is  clearly  fallacious. 

Precisely  the  same  objection  lies  to  the  proposed  route  irom  Mem- 
phis to  Monterey  or  San  Diego,  for  Memphis  is  situated  in  latitude 
35  °  ,  and  about  20'  north;  San  Diego  is  situated  in  latitude  32  °  37  . 
and  Monterey  in  latitude  36*^  40';  and  no  one  who  possesses  any 
knowledge  of  the  country  dreams  that  a  railway  can  pass  the  Sierra 
Madre  at  any  other  place  than  the  Passo  del  Norte,  and  this  is  situ- 
ated in  latitude  31  "^  40',  not  only  out  of  the  line  of  the  great  circle, 
but  far  more  out  of  it  than  the  parallel  of  latitude. 

The  only  other  consideration  necessary  to  be  weighed  in  a  compar- 
ison of  the  relative  merits  of  the  routes  proposed,  is  that  of  distance. 
The  distance  is  material  in  two  aspects  of  the  subject, — 1st.  In  re- 
spect to  its  influence  on  the  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia :  and  2d.  ■ 
In  respect  to  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  States  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.  In  both  these  aspects  of  the  subject,  a  single  glance  at  the 
map  of  the  Union  and  of  the  world  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
reader  that  tlie  route  from  Memphis  westward  cannot  come  in  sur- 
eessful  competition  with  either  of  the  other  two.  It  is  evidently  much 
farther  out  of  a  direct  line  from  Europe  t®  China;  nor  can  it  be  made 
iii  connect  as  favorably  and  justly  with  the  systemi   of  internal  im- 
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provements  completed  and  in  progress  within  the  United  States.  The 
question  as  between  Mr.  Whitney's  route  and  the  one  from  St.  Loui» 
westward,  is,  at  first  glance,  more  doubtful;  but  deliberate  examina- 
tion will  give  a  decision  in  favor  of  St.  Louis. 

From  Lake  Michigan  to  Prairie  du  Chien  is  L50  miles. 

Thence  to  Council  Blulfs  .  _         .  350     '^ 

South  Pass  .         .         -  800     '^ 

"  Walla  Walla  -  -  -  -  770     " 

"  Puget's  Sound    -  -         -  300     •• 


2,370 
From  Puget's  Sound  to  Changhae     -         -         _         -         5,200 

Total,  7,570 

From  St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  Kanzas  river  275  miles. 

Thence  to  the  South  Pass    -         -         -  900  " 

"          Humboldt  river        -         -  -       400  - 

"          Northern  bend  of  said  river  100  " 

"          Salmon  Front  Pass            -  -       350  " 

"          New  Helvetia     -         -         -  146  " 

"         Francisco  Bay         -         -  -         40  "' 


2.211 
From  Francisco  Bay  to  Changhae        -         _         -         _       5,500 


Total,  7,7U 

From  St,  Louis  to  the  South  Pass     -         -     1175  miles. 
Thence  by  the  northern  bend  of  Humboldt 

river  to  Puget's  Sound  -         -  92.5     " 

2,095 
Thence  to  Changhae         ------         5,200 


Total,  7,295 

These  distances  are  given  after  an  examination  of  Niccolet,  Fre- 
mont, Long,  Bidwell,  and  Bryant.  There  are,  however,  satisfactory 
reasons  why  the  distance  must  be  too  short  as  respects  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's route,  and  too  long  as  respects  the  one  from  Wi.  Louis,  These 
reasons  are  as  follows  :  —  Mr,  Whitney  has  estimated  his  distance  to 
Ihe  South  Pass,  from  Col,  Fremont's  estimate  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanzas  to  the  Pass.  The  estimate  is  unfair,  because  tlie  route  which 
Fremont  travelled  proceeds  with  tolerable  directness  to  the  Pass,  and 
neitlier  Mr.  Whitney  nor  any  one  else  can  assert  that  the  mountains 
can  be  passed  on  the  north  bank  of  the  north  fork  of  Platte  river  in 
a  route  as  direct  as  the  one  i'rom  Fort  Laramie  to  the  South  Pass. 
We  speak  advisedly,  because  we  made  many  inquiries  of  those  best 
informed,  who  have  spent  years  in  that  region,  and  we  have  found  no 
©ne  who  could  tell  us  of  a  practicable  bridle  path  along  the  north  fork 
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of  Platte  river  to  the  South  Pass.  Nor  is  it  fair  for  Mr.  Whitney  to 
estimate  the  distance  for  a  railway  from  the  South  Pass  to  Walla 
Walla,  by  the  distance  of  the  road  pursued  by  Col.  Fremont,  because 
there  are  several  places  on  this  part  of  the  route  where  a  railway 
cannot  be  carried.  Such  is  the  iact  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  the 
blue  mountains  which  press  up  to  Lewis's  fi,rk  of  the  Colaimbia,  in  a 
solid  wall,  and  must  thereiore  be  turned  in  some  other  direction. 
How  far  would  this  take  a  railway  from  Fremont's  line  of  travel? 
It  is  impossible  to  say.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  make  an  estimate  of  distance 
beyond  Walla  ^Valla,  on  the  hypothesis,  that  a  railway  can  follow  tlie 
valley  of  the  Columbia  as  Fremont  did.  This  is  evidently  impossi- 
ble, with  an  annual  flood  whicli  submerges  tlie  vvhole  bottom  to  the 
depth  of  many  feet.  If  his  railway  leaves  the  river  bottom, — where 
can  it  be  taken  in  as  short  a  distance  ?  The  question  cannot  be  an- 
swered, because  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  satisfactorily.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  railroad  is  taken  from  St.  Louis  to  the  bay  of  San  Francis- 
co, with  a  branch  to  Oregon,  the  distance  is  greatly  lessened  in  two  re- 
spects, —  1st,  the  branch  to  Oregon  will  leave  the  branch  to  Francis- 
co bay,  at  the  northern  bank  of  the  Humboldt  river,  and  passing  the 
dividing  ridge  between  Oregon  and  California,  descend  the  valley  of 
Oie  AV^alla-multe.  From  the  South  Pass  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, we  are  informed  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Applegate, — formerly  a 
citizen  of  Missouri,  and  now  a  citizen  of  Oregon,  — ■  by  the  way  of 
Humboldt  river  and  the  Walla-mutte  valley,  the  distance  is  some  two 
hundred  miles  less  than  by  Fremont's  route  down  the  valley  of  Lewis 
river.  Mr.  Applegate  we  knovv^  to  be  an  intelligent  and  truthful  man, 
and  a  good  surveyor.  He  emigrated  to  Oregon  by  the  way  of  Lewis 
river,  but  having  experienced  unanticipated  hardship  and  difficulty, 
and  lost  a  son  thereon,  he  determined  to  find,  if  possible,  a  better 
road.  For  this  purpose,  equipped  with  a  good  compass  and  chain  he 
traversed  the  valley  of  the  Walla-mutte,  passed  the  dividing  ridge, 
and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  river,  and  thence  to 
Fort  Hall.  He  describes  the  road  as  in  all  respects  the  best,  and  it 
would  have  superseded  altogether  the  use  of  the  one  down  Lewis 
river,  but  for  the  ferocity  of  the  Klamatli  Lidians,  who  seem  to  be  the 
Ishmaelites  of  Oregon.  2d.  Leaving  the  route  pursued  by  Fremont 
at  the  South  Pass,  the  new  route  follows  Sublette's  cu'-ofl"  to  the  Soda 
Springs  in  tlie  northern  bend  of  Bear  river,  where  it  intersects  the 
route  of  Fremont,  thus  saving  seventy-five  miles  of  distance  in  that 
brief  space  of  travel. 

The  proposed  line  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  and  Oregon,  i» 
preferable  to  eitlier  of  the  otliers  proposed,  because  its  connections 
from  the  Mississippi  eastward  and  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, will  be  in  all  respects,  more  just,  more  natural,  more  economi- 
cal, better  adapted  to  the  physical  structure  of  the  country,  and  better 
calculated  to  conform  itself  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  whole  Unit- 
ed States. 

If  the  line  from  Memphis  to  San  Diego,  Monterey  or  San  Francis- 
co, shall  be  adopted,  liovv  is  it  proposed  to  connect  the  vast  territory 
«uf  Oreg"on  with  it?     It  is  obviously  impossible  to   do  so.     The  topo- 
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graphy  of  the  country  absolutely  forbids  the  hope.  And  is  it  not  an 
object  oi'  primary  importance  to  us,  that  this  connection  shall  by 
made  ?  Most  assuredly  it  is  — otherwise  we  may  lose  that  great  col- 
ony altogether,  and  we  may  lose  with  it  the  control  ot"  the  shortest 
route  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  these  are  certainly  considerations  of  great 
moment.  But  it  may  be  as  it  has  been  said  that  this  route  should  be 
preferred  because  it  passes  through  New  Mexico,  and  will  conse- 
qisntly  bind  that  territory  indissolubly  to  us,  and  buildup  a  system  of 
overland  trade  which  will  ultimately  prove  very  productive.  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  security  of  Oregon  through  which  the  great 
thoroughfare  to  the  Indies  must  ultimately  pass,  and  which  may  bo 
seriously  endangered  at  any  moment,  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  diifer- 
ence  with  England,  from  the  concentrated  and  powerful  military  and 
naval  force  now  collecting  on  the  southern  point  of  Vancouver's 
Island,  and  in  the  adjacent  sound,  is  certainly  a  question  of  more 
pressing  interest  than  a  slight  extension  of  trade  with  New  Mexico. 
And  moreover  a  branch  can  be  made  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Lara- 
mie, along  the  fertile  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  through  the  val- 
ley of  Taos  to  Santa  Fe,, 

If  the  line  advocated  by  Mr.  Whitney  shall  be  adopted,  the  road 
must  be  branched  ia  the  vicinity  of  the  Soda  Springs  instead  of  farther 
westward   to  this  there  are  the  following  objections. 

First.  Because  the  branch  which  descends  Lewis  river  passes  over 
a  district  so  hopelessly  desolate  that  science  herself  could  not  convert 
it  into  a  productive  country  ;  and  second,  because  the  length  of  tha 
branch  will  be  about  seven  hundred  miles  greater  than  if  the  road  shall 
be  branched  at  the  northern  bend  of  Humboldt  river  as  proposed  in  this 
article,  and  consequently  enlarge  the  expense  of  this  great  system  of 
political  and  economical  improvement  about  fourteen  millions  of  dollars; 
while  on  the  other  hand  if  the  Oregon  branch  shall  be  taken  along  the 
line  we  suggest,  it  will  pass  directly  through  the  heart  of  the  only 
large  fertile  tract  of  territory  in  Oregon,  and  confer  upon  that  great 
colony  incalculable  benefits  in.  all  future  time.  Nor  is  it  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  argument  to  say  that  the  valley  of  the  Kooskoosie  anil 
of  ^Clarke's  river,  including  a  vast  tract  of  fertile  land,  and  blest  with 
a  salubrious  climate,  could  be  connected  with  a  branch  descending 
Lewis  river ;  for  that  whole  district  can  be  much  more  easily,  readi- 
ly and  cheaply  connected  with  the  coast  by  a  shorter  line  of  railway 
from  the  northern  bend  of  Clarke's  river  to  Puget's  sound,  as  u 
glance  at  the  Map  will  satisfy  the  reader. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  route  from  Memphis  westward, 
could  in  no  event  compete  with  either  of  the  others  as  a  route  from 
Europe  to  China;  and  it  has  also  been  shown,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  physical  structur'e  of  the  country  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pa- 
eiiic,  the  route  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitney,  diverges  very  far  from  the 
line  of  a  great  circle,  whilst  the  one  from  St.  Louis  westward  very 
nearly  coincides  with  it,  and  that  for  this  reason  alone  (if  there  were 
none  other)  the  latter  route  must  be  the  shortest  from  Europe  to  the 
Asiatic  coast.  It  only  remains  to  be  proven  that  the  rovite  from  St. 
Louis  will  connect  more  favorabhs  more  beneficially,  and  more  justly 
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with  all  the  interior   natural   and  artificial  lines   of  commerce  in  the 
Union,  than  either  of  the  others ;  and  this  is  easily  done. 

With  a  terminus  at  Memphis,  the  only  connections  which  can  be 
made,  will  be  with  the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Missouri  rivers,  and 
their  tributaries,  and  with  the  great  southern  chain  of  railways  from 
Chattanouga  through  Georgia,  South  and  North  Carolina,  and  Virgin- 
ia to  the  Potomac,  and  the  line  from  Mobile  northward  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  commerce  of  the  Pacific  would  not  be  con- 
nected with  the  great  lines  of  improvement  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  in 
ascending  the  Mississippi  and  Missotiri  rivers,  it  would  be  absolutely 
travelling  on  the  back  track.  With  a  terminus  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
the  connections  which  could  be  made  conveniently  would  be  with 
Chicago,  the  great  lakes,  the  eastern  line  of  railway  from  Chicago 
along  the  southern  border  of  the  lakes  to  Buffalo,  Albany,  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  This  system  of 
connections  would  certainly  be  preferable  to  those  to  be  found  at 
Memphis. 

With  a  terminus  at  St.  Louis,  the  connections  would  be — 1st.  with 
the  Missouri  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas,  where  a  depot  for  the 
trade  of  the  Pacific  would  grow  into  existence.  2d.  With  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  and  all  their  tributaries.  3d.  With  the  great  southern 
system  of  railways,  the  surveys  and  contracts  for  which  already  bring 
them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  where  a  branch  from  St.  Louis  will  in- 
stantly meet  them.  4th.  With  the  direct  line  to  Cincinnati,  which 
will  bring  St.  Louis  in  connection  with  western  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  by  a  branch  to  Nashville;  also  with 
the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  Kentucky,  and  with  the  State  of 
Virginia  by  a  branch  to  Louisville.  5th.  With  the  great  line  leading 
east  through  the  States  af  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  pnrt  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  to  Philadel]ihia,  traversing  the  central 
region  between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  great  lakes.  6'th.  With  the 
navigation  of  the  northern  lakes  via  the  Illinois  and  Lake  Michigan 
Canal,  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  river  canal,  and  a  nortliern  branch  of 
the  great  central  line,  which  would  of  course  be  forthwith  construct- 
ed to  Chicago,  there  to  unite  with  the  railroad  line  which  fringes  the 
great  lakes  to  Eufi'alo  and  the  east. 

These  are  the  connections  which  can  be  anticipated  for  each  of  the 
three  proposed  routes,  with  lines  of  improve mtnt  alrcrTy  consliucted 
or  in  contemplation,  and  we  think  that  no  lair  minded  and  reflectii.g 
mind  can  compare  them  without  giving  tlie  decided  preference  to  St. 
I>oviis  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Pacific  railway.  And  lockirg  to 
tlie  progress  of  the  country  for  rgcs  to  ccme,  is  it  possible  to  antici- 
pate a  state  of  circumstrnces  where  future  lines  of  improvement, 
looking  to  the  peimanent  union  and  welfare  of  the  whole  country, 
will  connect  as  fa\orab]y  with  either  of  the  other  points  njmed,  ?s  the 
city  of  St.  Lcuis  ?  As  to  the  farcy  of  Mr.  Whitnty  that  St.  Louis 
would  take  the  Boston  and  New  York  merchants  cut  of  their  direct 
road  to  Asia,  it  has  been  already  answered  by  Iracirg  the  course  of 
liis  road  from  Lake  Micl'^gi.n  to   Puigct's  scur.d.      We  undertake  to 
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say  that  the  route  through,  this  city  is,  beyond  cavil,  the  shortest  prac- 
ticable  one  to  the  commerce  of  the  east. 

But  deeply  important  to  the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  the 
wliolc  Union,  as  the  project  of  a  Pacific  railway  must  be  admitted  to 
be  by  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  the  subject,  there 
is  great  reason  to  doubt,  whether  party  warfare,  sectional  jealousy, 
and  personal  ambition  may  not  delay  its  construction  for  many  years 
to  come.  But  all  these  causes  united,  cannot  finally  crush  the  scheme. 
The  progress  of  population  and  of  emigration  westward,  the  steady 
growth  of  manufacturing  power,  the  rapid  developement  of  our  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  resources,  and  the  increasing  necessities  of  com- 
merce, all  point,  as  with  the  finger  of  destiny,  to  the  consummation 
of  the  grand  design.  Even  now,  if  the  friends  of  the  measure  could 
all  be  liarmonized  in  opinion  and  act  vigorously  in  concert,  the  author- 
ities of  the  Union  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  moral  force  which 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  It  is  gratifying  to  believe  that 
thus  far,  although  great  diversities  of  opinion  have  been  expressed 
relative  to  the  route  upon  which  a  railway  should  be  constructed,  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  paid  for,  the  manner  of  its  construction, 
and  the  disposition  -which  should  be  made  of  it  when  finished;  no  ir- 
reconcileable,  or  implacable  sentiioents  of  jealousy  and  hostility,  have 
Ijeen  manifested.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  continue  to  cultivate  this 
good  understanding,  we  shall  reason  with  one  another  calmly,  delibe- 
rately, and  fairly, — and  we  shall  preserve  a  settled  determination  not 
to  mingle  this  great  subject  with  the  transient  personal  jealousies  and 
party  strifes  of  the  day.  Our  settled  purpose  should  be  to  bring  about 
the  construction  of  a  Pacific  railway,  in  the  briefest  possible  time,  along 
the  most  national  route,  and  we  should  invoke  upon  the  heads  of  all  who 
aiicmpt  to  pervert  this  great  question  to  personal  or  party  ends,  the  mak- 
dictinns  of  the  present  and  the  contempt  of  future  generations. 

^»Ve  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Whitney  and  his  friends,  nor 
with  Lieut.  Maury  and  those  other  estimable  and  intelligent  citizens 
who  are  exerting  themselves  in  favor  of  their  respective  projects. 
All  these  parties  deserve  and  receive  our  hearty  thanks  for  their 
efforts  to  enligliten  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  and  to  move  the 
whole  mass  of  the  American  people  to  prompt  and  decisive  action  in 
lavor  of  the  grand  design.  Tliey  are  as  much  entitled  to  their  opin- 
ions and  to  the  respectful  hearing  of  the  community  as  we  are,  and  so 
long  as  they  shall  forbear  to  violate  the  truth  of  history  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  existing  facts,  to  subserve  the  purposes  they  have  in  view, 
we  shall  give  to  them  our  respect  and  confidence.  Cultivating,  as  we 
do,  this  cordial  and  single-hearted  sentiment,  we  feel  assured  that 
w^hatever  we  shall  urge  upon  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
cause,  will  be  received  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is  addressed,  as 
the  expression  of  an  anxious  solicitude  to  do  justice  to  all  and  to  re- 
concile all  minor  difierences  for  the  sake  of  the  great  end. 

If  unhappily  our  present  diversities  of  opinion  as  respects  details 
shall  be  aogravated  by  imprudence  or  design  into  settled  hostility,  it 
needs  no  Prophet  to  foretell  that  the  consummation  of  the  end  of  all 
oar  labors  will  ba  indeiiaitely  postponed.     Upon  the  suppositicii  that 
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one  and  one  only  of  the  three  routes  nov/  prominently  before  the  puulic 
shall  be  finally  insisted  upon,  irrespective  of  the  claims  and  interests 
of  others,  what  must  be  the  inevitable  result  ?  Suppose,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  bill  of  Mr.  Whitney  shall  be  insisted  upon,  where  arc 
the  votes  to  come  from  to  pass  it  through  Congress  ?  It  is  perfectly 
certain  that  not  a  single  vote  from  the  Southern  States  would  be  cast 
in  its  favor,  because  the  route  proposed  is  too  far  north  to  acccmmo- 
date  their  commerce.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's bill  leaves  the  choice  of  a  route  to  him,  and  binds  him  to  none. 
We  all  know  what  his  opinions  are  respecting  the  route,  and  if  we 
did  not  know  it,  the  simple  fact,  that  a  bill  proposes  to  confer  such  a 
power  upon  a  single  individual  would  be  an  insuperable  objection  to  it. 
The  whole  of  the  southern  vote  added  to  the  strength  which  the 
friends  of  St.  Louis  could  bring  to  bear,  would  then  most  certainly 
defeat  the  bill,  and  every  attempt  to  pass  it  would  result  in  the  srme 
way.  Again,  suppose  that  the  friends  of  Memphis  determine  to  in- 
sist upon  their  scheme  as  against  all  others,  what  must  be  the  result? 
Certainly  not  a  solitary  vote  wall  be  cast  in  its  favor  irom  the  North- 
ern States,  and  moreover  the  State  of  Missouri  would  join  them. 
This  result  is  palpable. 

And  lastly,  if  the  friends  of  St.  Louis  should  be  so  rnw^ise  as  to  make 
war  upon  other  sections  of  the  Union  and  other  plans  for  a  railway, 
a  like  fate  would  assuredly  await  them  for  along  time  to  come,  for 
the  whole  South  would  move  in  a  body  against  them,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's plan  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  and  so  indefatigably 
nurtured  that  he  can  always  secure  votes  sufficient  to  defeat  St.  Louis 
in  conjunction  wdth  the  South.  It  is  barely  possible,  that,  if  a  war 
shall  be  gotten  up  between  the  friends  of  the  three  routes,  it  might 
terminate,  after  years  of  malignant  hostility,  in  a  corrupt  and  unprin- 
cipled, but  successful  compact  betW'Cen  two  of  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  third,  and  consequently  to  the  permanent  detriment  of  the  coun- 
try. Cut  we  will  not  anticipate  a  result  so  disgraceful ;  we  will  in- 
dulge the  fervent  hope  that  peace  and  unity  shall  continue  to  be  culti- 
Yated,  and  that  this  great  work  shall  be  not  only  one  of  material  ad- 
vantage to  the  country,  but  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  wisdom,  the 
integrity,  and  the  patriotism  of  its  founders. 

We  have  pursued  this  course  of  argumentation,  because  it  is  just 
and  legitimate,  and  because  we  are  anxious  to  produce  entire  harmony 
and  concert  of  action  among  the  friends  of  the  measure.  He  who 
should  imagine  for  one  moment,  that  our  suggestions  proceed  from  any 
apprehension  concerning  the  strength  of  our  cause,  would  be  wide  in- 
deed, of  the  mark  we  have  shown,  we  believe  unanswerably  that  St. 
Louis  is  preferable  to  any  other  point  on  the  Mississippi,  which  has 
been,  or  can  be  proposed  as  an  eastern  terminus  for  a  Pacific  rail- 
way,— we  know  that  in  a  controversy  of  this  kind,  we  have  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  procrastination, — we  feel  assured 
that  sound  i act  and  sound  argument,  vv'ill,  in  the  end,  have  a  control- 
ling influence  upon  the  public  opinion  of  a  free  country, — wo  see 
daily  evidences  that  public  sentiments    is  already  with   us,  and  we 
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have  an  abiding  and  fixed  faitli  that  if  a  war  is  waged  upon  us,  we 
have,  and  can  procure  strength,  to  defend  ourselves  and  defeat  the 
schemes  of  others,  and,  that  finally,  the  necessities  of  the  country 
will  compel,  the  people  to  select  our  route  as  the  only  one  which  can 
be  carried.  But  knowing  and  believing  ail  this,  we  yet  feel  no  incli- 
nation to  engender  jealousy  and  hostility,  to  do  injustice  or  injury  to 
other  sections,  or  to  postpone  to  a  future  indefinite  day  a  magnificent 
work  which  a  frank  spirit  of  conciliation  can  consummate  at  once. 

There  is  however,  a  serious  difficulty  v.diich  lies  in  the  way  of  all 
the  three  routes  proposed.  This  difficulty  neither  originates  in  sec- 
tional or  party  causes.  It  operates  quietly  and  silently  to  the  detri- 
ment of  any  plan  for  a  railway,  over  the  whole  Union.  It  is  the 
opinion  that  Congress  has  no  constitutiGnal  authority  to  construct  works 
of  this  character  within  the  bounds  of  Sovereign  States.  It  is  needless 
for  us  to  attempt  to  ar^-ue  or  even  to  give  an  opinion  upon  this  con- 
stitutional question.  Whether  the  opinion  be  right  or  wrong, — ^just 
or  fallacious, — well  or  ill  fortified  by  authority,  can  make  no  difference 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  It  is  a  fixed  fact  that  it  has  always  existed 
and  has  been  acted  upon  by  a  large  number  of  our  public  men  in  their 
official  capacity  ;  and  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  American  people, 
perhaps  even  a  majority  of  them,  sanction  its  validity.  If  the  friends 
of  a  Pacific  Railway  are  wise  and  discreet  they  will  take  advantage  oi" 
the  existence  of  this  opinion  to  come  to  a  fair  understanding,  instead 
of  permitting  it  to  hang  as  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  the  project, 
and  we  say  to  them  that  nothing  is  easier  tiiau-  to  do  this  if  they  will 
only  divest  themselves  of  sectional  and  personal  motives,  and  resolve 
to  act  in  good  faith  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 

Three  important  objects  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  in  fixino- 
upon  the  route  and  the  details  of  this  work.  The  first  object  is  that 
of  empirCy  the  second  that  of  nationality^  and  the  third  a  revolution  in 
the  commerce  of  the  civilized  world.  To  the  Vv'orld  at  large  the  last 
jnentioned  object  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  but  for  us,  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  dominions,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  take  prece- 
dence. We  have,  endeavored  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  entire 
plan  proposed  by  us  is  better  calculated  in  all  respects  to  secure  to  us 
our  colonies  upon  the  Pacific  coast  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and 
that  it  is  better  adapted  to  meet  all  future  contingencies  and  conditions 
of  our  territory  and  population.  With  a  route  from  Memphis  to  Cali- 
fornia, tlie  territory  of  Oregon  cannot  be  united  to  us  but  by  another 
full  line  of  railway  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific ;  and  with  the 
route  proposed  by  Mr.  Wliitney,  the  branch  to  California  must  cost 
fourteen  uiillions  of  dollars  more  than  upon  the  scheme  we  have  ad- 
vocated. The  consideration. of  empire  then  is  in  our  favor.  As  re- 
spects the  consideration  of  nationality  we  think  it  has  been  shown  that 
all  the  great  commercial  points  of  the  union  could  be  more  fairly  and 
equally  reached  from  St.  Louis  than  from  Prairie  du  Chien  or  Mem- 
phis ;  but  we  feel  no  inclination  to  claim  what  the  other  parties  con- 
cerned may  honestly  deem  a  monopoly  of  the  benefits  to  be  antici- 
pated from  the  construction  of  the  work  ;  and  we  are  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  existence  of  the  constitutional  difficulty  already  al- 
32 
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iuded  to,  to  make  a  sugrreslion  which,  if  acceded  to,  will  unite  every 
I'riend  oi'  a  Pacific  Railway  upon  one  distinct  and  clear  system,  and 
enable  them  to  compel  congress  to  consummate  the  work  at  once. — 
This  suggestion  is  that  the  general  government  be  memorialized  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  a  point  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanzas  river  on  our  western  border  to  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  with  a  branch  to  the  Columbia  river  or  Puget's  sound  ;  and 
that  congress  be  further  memorialized  to  donate  to  the  States  so 
much  of  the  public  lands  within  their  borders  as  may  be  needful  to 
uid  them  in  the  construction  of  three  branches  of  the  Pacific  Ptailway 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas  river  to  the  Mississippi  river  ;  the  first 
branch  to  be  taken  to  St.  Louis,  the  second  to  Memphis,  and  the  third 
to  such  point  on  the  upper  Mississippi  as  will  most  favorably  connect 
with  the  great  lakes  and  the  lines  of  railway  along  their  southeru 
shores  to  the  eastern  cities. 

After  mature  deliberation  wc  can  perceive  no  plausible  ground  for 
objection  to  the  suggestion  now  made.  It  frees  the  whole  three 
schemes  for  a  railway  from  a  serious  constitutional  difficulty:  it  will 
abundantly  provide  for  all  the  objects  desired  by  the  southern  ststes, 
and  give  them  the  additional  benelits  of  a  connection  with  Oregon  and 
u  shorter  route  to  China  than  the  one  proposed  by  themselves  ;  it  will 
carry  out  as  completely  Mr.  Whitney's  idea  respecting  the  commerce 
of  Europe  with  Asia,  as  his  own  plan,  because  the  northern  branch 
will  reach  the  South  Pass  as  directly  upon  this  line  as  upon  the  line 
suggested  by  him  ;  and  more  completely  inasmuch  as  we  have  shown 
a  new  and  shorter  route  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  than  the  one 
down  Lewis  river  ;*  and  finally  it  adapts  itself  to  the  interior  im- 
provements of  the  Union  in  a  manner  precisely  corresponding  to  the 
wishes  of  the  friends  of  each  of  the  three  routes.  ^\  hat  say  you 
friends  of  a  Pacilic  Railway  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  ?  Shall  we 
unite  upon  fair  and  just  principles  and  hasten  the  completion  of  this 
glorious  work?  or  shall  we  continue  to  wrangle  about  the  route  with- 
out sense  or  reason,  and  thus  procrastinate  it  indeiinitely  ?  We  en- 
treat you  to  reflect  deliberately  upon  these  things,  to  meet  us  in  St. 
Louis  on  the  third  Monday  in  October — compare  notes  with  us — and 
see  for  yourselves  whether  our  fairness  and  fidelity  can  be  justly 
questioned  ? 

The  foregoing  portion  of  this  article  has  been  principally  addressed 
to  the  friends  of  the  cause, — those  who  have  read,  reflected  and  writ- 
ten upon  the  subject,  and  who  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  magni- 
tude and  value  of  the  contemplated  work.  But  unlike  the  people  of 
Athens  of  whom  the  apostle  complained  that  they  were  ever  in  chase 
of  "some  new  thing"  the  people  ol"  the  United  States  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly suffer  themselves  to  entertain  new  ideas,  or  give  countenance 
to  novel  schemes;  and  the  degree  of  their  reluctance  seems  to  corres- 
pond to  the  importance  of  the  project  presented  for  their  considera- 

*  In  a  private  letter  to  the  author,  Rlr.  Whitney  suggested  that  his  road  might 
tarn  southward  after  crossing  the  Missouri,  so  as  to  afford  an  easy  eonnection 
with  St.  Louis.  The  proposition  here  made  precisely  conforms  to  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Whitney,  and  of  course  he  must  approve  of  il. 
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tion.  This  habitual  prejudice  of  the  American  mind  is  derived  to  us 
from  the  race  from  which  we  sprung.  From  the  earliest  period  of 
Anglo  Saxon  history,  habit  and  custom  has  exercised  a  far  more  po- 
tent influence  over  the  Anglo  Saxon  mind  than  reason,  hope  and  faith. 
It  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  bill  in  the  English  Parliament  to  say 
as  the  Barons  many  times  have  said  '*  it  proposes  to  alter  the  ancient 
usages  and  statutes  of  the  realm,"  and  to  this  day  whatever  is  new  is 
habitually  denounced  as  vulgar  and  perverse,  and  consequently  unfit 
to  be  countenanced  by  a  people  who  are  prouder  of  the  ancestry  from 
which  they  sprung,than  of  the  personal  traits  and  virtues  of  their  own 
character.  Too  much  of  this  spirit  is  yet  visible  in  American  character, — 
it  may  be  detected  in  our  constitutions  and  laws, — our  religious  and  our 
social  arrangements, — and  until  we  can  thoroughly  rid  ourselves  of  it  we 
shall  advance  but  with  a  Snail's  pace  in  that  career  of  glory  and  gran- 
deur which  science  and  reason  have  opened  up  in  the  long  vista  of  the 
future. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  shall  therefore  be  directed  to  the  sound 
judgment  and  the  practical  common  sense  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. We  shall  endeavor  to  shov/  by  irrefragable  testimony  and  rigid 
induction  that  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  is  not  only  practicable,  but 
that  it  is  needful  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  every  aspect  in 
which  the  subject  can  be  considered, — that  the  new  route  from  Eu- 
rope across  our  continent  will  inevitably  supersede  all  others  and  can 
never  be  rivalled  in  the  future, — that  the  route  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  will  have  a  beneficial  tendency  in  the  preservation 
of  our  Union  and  the  impulse  it  will  give  to  every  department  of  bus- 
iness,— that  it  can  be  constructed  so  cheaply  as  to  justify  the  expen- 
diture of  the  necessary  sum  as  a  mere  commercial  speculation, — and 
that  it  will  exercise  a  more  controlling  influence  over  the  future  des- 
tinies of  the  human  race  than  any  other  single  work  ever  achieved  by 
human  agency.  There  are  four  causes  which  tend  to  efiect  a  change 
in  the  course  of  trade  ;  a  saving  ofdisinnce,  a  saving  of  time,  a  saving  in, 
the  expense  of  transportation,  and  the  opening  of  new  markets.  In  some 
instances  great  changes  have  been  effected  by  the  operation  of  some 
one  of  these  causes  only,  in  others  two,  and  in  others  three  5  but  we  may 
safely  defy  any  one  to  find  in  the  page  of  history  an  example  where  the 
whole  four  causes  were  combined  and  failed  to  efiect  a  change  in  a  rea- 
sonable tim.e.  An  absolute  iron  despotism  may  possibly  retard  the 
operation  of  these  causes  for  a  brief  period  as  respects  the  people  un- 
der its  rule,  but  the  invariable  and  inflexible  law  of  nature  will  finally 
conquer  even  then  most  vigilant  despotism.  If  therefore  the  new  route 
proposed  from  Europe  to  the  Indies  can  bring  to  its  aid  the  operation 
of  these  four  causes,  the  revolution  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  will 
be  as  certain  as  the  decree  of  destiny,  and  if  the  structure  of  the  earth 
is  such  that  no  other  route  can  be  found  to  the  end  of  time  which  can 
be  fortified  by  these  four  causes,  that  revolution  Avill  be  a  final  one, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  world  fixed  upon  this  permanent  basis  will 
assume  the  character  of  science,  and  be  conducted  with  regularity, 
certainty  and  safety. 

\Vith  the  m.eans  of  transportation  v.-hich  the  genius  of  modern  times 
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has  introduced  into  the  work!,  but  one  of  the  ancient  routes  to  the 
riches  of  the  east  can  ever  again  be  brought  into  use, — the  route  tlirough 
Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  No  railway  can  ever  be  constructed  througli 
the  swamps  of  southern,  or  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia ;  nor  if  it 
could,  would  it  compete  with  the  route  across  our  continent  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons.  The  question  of  route  therefore  is  reduced  to  a 
comparison  between  the  "  Overland  route"  through  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea,  the  route  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  route  across  the  isthmus  which  unites  the  American 
continent,  and  the  route  across  the  North  American  Continent.  We 
shall  compare  all  these  routes  as  respects  each  one  of  the  conditions 
which  we  have  enumerated  as  infallibly  governing  the  course  of  com- 
merce. 

1.  The  route  through  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  Herodotus  states  that 
Nechos  the  son  of  Psammeticus,  opened  a  canal  from  the  Nile  above 
the  city  of  Bubastis  to  the  Red  Sea  (B  C  616)  which  Darius  Hystas- 
pes  (B  C  521)  perfected;  Aristotle  intimates  that  the  Vv'ork  was  once 
commenced  but  had  been  abandoned  because  the  Red  Sea  was  more  el- 
evated than  the  Nile;  Diodorus  Siculus  attributes  its  commencement  to 
Nechos,  and  its  final  completion  to  Ptoleury  Philadelphus  (B  C  280); 
Strabo  corroborates  in  the  main  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  ;  Pliny 
asserts  that  it  was  begun  by  Sesostris  (970  B  C),  near  Bubastis,  that 
Darius  proceeded  with  it  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  Ptolemy  completed 
the  work,  and  the  Geographer  Ptolemy  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  gave 
this  canal  the  name  of  Trajan's  river.  Omar-abor-el-Hattab  ordered 
Amrou  who  had  conquered  Egypt  about  the  year  635  B  C,  to  open 
the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  contributions  of  corn  to  Arabia ;  and  the  canal  was  finally  closed 
bv  the  Caliph  Almanzor.  Whether  ships  passed  from  the  canal  into 
the  Red  Sea  history  does  not  inform  us,  but  there  was  probably  a 
trans-shipment.  It  is  certain  that  the  canal  was  abandoned  and  the 
commodities  of  India  landed  at  Berenice  some  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south  of  Suez  and  thence  were  transportetl  by  caravans.  Mo- 
hammet  Ali  contemplated  re-opening  this  canal,  but  was  deterred  from 
doing  so  by  an  apprehension  of  its  being  filled  by  the  sands»of  the  des- 
ert. More  recently  two  other  projects  have  been  under  advisement, 
the  one  for  a  ship  canal  from  Tineh  to  Suez  the  other  for  a  railway 
from  Cairo  to  Suez.  The  Red  Sea  has  been  steadily  filling  up  with 
coral  reel's  ibr  the  last  four  centuries,  and  it  is  probable  that  tliese  in- 
dustrious little  creatures  will  finally  close  the  only  European  route  ta 
the    Indies. 

From  London  to  Alexandria  the  distance  is 
Thence  to  Cairo         _         .         .         - 

"  to    Suez     

"  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden  - 

"  to    Bombay     -         -     _         . 

"  to    Calcutta         -  ... 

'••    to    Canton      -         -     -         - 

9.658 


3000! 

miles 

112 

'• 

76 

a 

1420 

a 

1500 

11. 

10.50 

u 

2500 

( 
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From  London  to  Alexandria  the  time  for  steamers  is     20  days. 

Thence  to  Cairo         -         -         -  -         -         -  1     " 

'•     "  Suez 1     " 

"     *'  Gulf  of  Aden 6     " 

■"     "  Bombay  - 32     " 

"     "  Calcutta 20     " 

"     '•  Canton 40     " 

120  days 

12.    The  route  around  the  Cnjie  of  Good  Hope. 

From  Liverpool  to  Calcutta         _         _         _  16000  miles 

Thence  to  Canton  .         -         .         -  2500    " 

18,500  miles 

On  this  route  stearn  vessels  cannot  be  introduced  on  account  of  the 
deiiciency  of  coal  and  coaling  stations.  The  time  for  sail  vessels  from 
Liverpool  to  Canton  is   170  days. 

From  New  York  to  Calcutta  the  distance  is  -  17,500miles. 

Thence  to  Canton 2,500     " 

20,000 

The  time  for  sailing  vessels  to  Canton  is  180  days. 

3.    The  route  via  the  isthmus. 

From   Liverpool  to  Panama  the  distance  is  4,500  miles. 

Thence  to  Changhae  "  "  8,400     " 

• 12,900 

iles, 

(( 

10,406 


From  New  York  to  Panama  tlie  distance  is        -       2.000  miles, 
Thence  to  Changhae  "  "  -       8,400 


From  Liverpool  to   Panama  the  time  for  steamers 

would  be  -  _  _  _  _         22  days, 

'•  Panama  to  Changhae         "  "       -       41     " 

— —  63  days. 

"  Liverpool  to  Panama       "     sail  vessels    "     55  days, 

"  Panama  to  Clianghae       "  '■  "     75     " 

130  days. 


New  York  to  Panamathe  time  for  steamers  is  10  days. 
Thence  to  Changhae  -  -         41     '' 


51  days. 


New  York  to  Panama     "     sail^-essels     "  50  days, 
Thence  to   Chanfrhae         -  -  75     '" 


125  days. 


4.    The  route  across  the  American  Continent. 


From  Liverpool  to  New  York  the  distance  is    -     -     3,000  miles, 
Thence  to  Puget's  Sound  -         -         -     3,000     " 

Changhae  ...     -     5,200     " 


11.200 


From  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  to  Changhae  is  5,500  miles. 
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From  Liverpool  to  New  York  the  time  Ibr  steam  ves- 
sels is  -  -  .  .  12  days, 

Thence  across  the  continent  by  railway  to  Puget's  sound     7     " 
"     to  Changhae  in  steam  ships  -  -  18     " 

—  37  days^ 

OriftheBayof  Francisco  be  substituted  for  Puget's  Sound  the 
whole  time  from  Liverpool  to  Changhae  will  be      -         -         39  days. 

From  New  York  to  Changhae  via  Puget's  Sound  by  railway 
and  steam  vessels  the  time  would  be         _  _  .        25  days. 

And  via  Francisco  Bay  the  time  would  be  -  -     27      " 

The  time  for  sailing  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  connecting 
with  a  railway  would  be  from  100  to  110  days. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  new  route  proposed  for  the  commerce  of  the 
east  with  each  of  the   others  named  in  succession,  and  see  whether  it 
has  or  has  not  the  advantage  in  the  four  conditions  which  we  have  de- 
signated as  governing  commercial  routes— Distance,  Time,  Cheapness  of 
iranspurtution,  and  J^ew  Markets. 

I.  RED  SEA  ROUTE. 

L  The  route  via  the  Red  Sea  to  Canton  is  shorter  than  the  one 
across  our  continent,  from  Liverpool  by  1542  miles;  but  it  is  longer  from 
New  York,  than  the  route  across  the  continent  by  about  1500  miles. 
If  therefore  the  routes  v»^ere  equal  in  respect  to  the  other  three  condi- 
tions, the  one  via  the  Red  sea  would  be  the  preferable  one  for  Europe 
and  the  one  across  the  continent  for  the  United  States,  But  this  is 
not  so,  ibr 

2.  The  trip  can  be  made  across  the  continent  of  America  by  steam 
vessels  and  railway  eighty-three  day's  sooDor  than  it  can  be  made  via 
the  Red  Sea,  in  steam  vessels,  with  a  railway  through  Egypt.  We 
have  no  means  of  comparing  the  time  for  sail  vessels  in  this  comparison. 
Without  a  satisfactory  explanation  it  may  seem  strange  to  the  reader 
that  a  route  having  s*,  much  the  advantage  in  distance  as  the  Red  Sea 
route  has  should  yet  fall  so  short  as  respects  iime;  but  the  reason  of 
this  disparity  is  perfectly  conclusive  and  is  besides,  one  which  must 
exist  for  all  time  to  come.  There  is  a  constant  current  from  Bombay 
westward  to  the  African  coast, — with  this  current  the  trade  wind 
coincides, — and  steamers  in  passing  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea 
have  to  strike  nearly  south  by  east  several  hundred  miles  to  escape 
tliis  wind  and  current.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  between  Sumatra  and 
the  African  coast  and  from  20  °  south  latitude  to  the  arctic  coast,  in- 
cluding the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  the  monsoons  blow 
from  September  to  April  north  cast,  and  from  April  to  September  they 
veer  to  the  southwest,  and  move  in  wath  the  land  to  the  W'ist  south- 
west. Another  monsoon  blows  from  April  to  October  S.  S.  west  be- 
tween Madagascar  and  the  African  coast,  and  from  October  to  April 
resumes  the  direction  of  the  trade  winds  blows  north  east.  A  mon- 
soon of  less  strength  occurs  in  the  Chinese  seas  extending  from  Su- 
matra to  Japan,  blowing  in  various  directions,  but  generally  from 
north  to  south.  And  lastly  the  great  Equatorial  currents  of  the  Pa- 
cific blow  westward  from  America  and  strike  the  coast  of  China,  aiid 
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rnsh  down  that  coast  to  the  peninsula  of   Asia.     These    causes    must 
I'cirever  prevent  this  route  from  competing  witli  ours  as  respects  time. 

3.  The  causes  already  enumerated  are  all,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
world  that  in  cheapness  of  iransporiation^  the  route  by  the  Red  Sea  can 
never  rival  the  one  across  our  continent,  for  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
oi"  navigation  as  well  as  the  time  expended,  must  forever  preclude  sucli 
rivalry,  and 

4.  The  route  by  the  Red  Sea  can  never  create  a  new  demand  or 
open  a  new  market,  because  the  w"ant  of  facilities  in  time  and  cost  of 
transportation  will  operate  as  a  perpetual  bar. 

2.  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

This  route  is  7,300  miles  longer  from  London  and  11,300  miles 
longer  from  New  York,  and  according  to  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney it  cannot  compete  with  our  route  across  the  continent  in  any  one  of 
the  four  requisites  insisted  on,  Mr.  Whitney  says  :  — * 

'•The  saving  in  time,  so  all  important  to  the  merchant,  giving  him  the 
■control  of  markets,  would  force  commerce  over  this  route  even  at 
much  higher  tolls  or  freights  than  for  the  present  routes.  Freights 
in  ships  are  charged  by  measurement  of  40  feet  to  the  ton,  while  on 
railroads  it  is  by  weight  only.  Young  Hyson  teas  are  of  the  heaviest 
description,  but  require  two  tons  measurement  for  one  ton  weight. 
Now  from  Shanghr.e  to  the  terminus  on  the  Pacific,  $7  per  ton  measure- 
ment would  be  a  largo  freight,  compared  with  this  to  Europe ;  thence 
to  Lake  Michigan,  2,000  miles,  at  a  half  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  would 
be  for  a  ton  measurement,  a  half  ton  weight,  $5;  and  stopping  here, 
■as  would  all  ibr  the  consumption  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  Vv^ould  be 
$12  only,  and  $15  less  than  if  by  the  present  route.  From  the  lake 
to  the  Atlantic  cities  1,000  miles  (roads  to  earn  dividends)  at  one 
oent  per  ton  per  mile,  for  the  half  ton  weight  $5  more,  together  $17. 
For  the  present  voyage  around  the  Cape,  '^221  is  but  a  fair  freight, 
and  often  much  higher." 

3.  THE  ROUTE  VIA  THE  ISTHMUS. 

1.  This  route  is  1500  miles  longer  from  Liverpool  than  the  one 
across  the  continent  and  2500  miles  longer  from  New  York.  Should 
the  English  Government  acquire  the  right  of  way  across  the  isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  the  difference  ol  distance  would  then  be  reduced  to 
from  five  to  seven  hundred  miles.  With  this  inconsiderable  differ- 
ence of  distance,  the  advantage  which  the  English  possess  in  cheap 
wages  to  seamen,  and  cheaper  outfit  in  other  respects,  might  enable 
them  to  compete  with  the  new  route  across  the  continent  unless  upon 
the  latter  the  tollage  is  reduced  to  v/hat  is  only  necessary  for  repairs. 
Hence  the  importance  of  enforcing  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe  re- 
specting tlse  further  colonization  of  the  North  American  continent  by 
European  powers. 

2.  With  steam  vessels  and  the  Railway  the  trip  across  the  conti- 
Kent  ean  be  made  in  twenty  three  days  less  time  than  via  the  isthmus  oi" 

*  We  make  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Whitney's  pamphlot  page  37.  We 
yn  ierstaiidthat  Mr.  Whitney  is  an  accomplished  merchant,  and  his  character  for 
veracity  and  iairness  is  calcnb.ted  to  inspire  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  state- 
jae/jt  of  facts  Ja  respect  to  commercial  matters. 
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Panama,  and  in  twenty  one  days  less  time  than  via  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  ;  or  in  other  words  three  trips  can  be  made  from  En- 
rope  to  China  across  the  continent,  as  soon  as  two  can  be  made  via 
the  isthmus.  This  advantage  of  time  in  a  commerce  like  this  is  one 
of  the  very  first  importance.  Where  the  trade  is  inconsiderable,  time 
is  an  element  of  no  comparative  consequence,  but  where  as  in  this 
case  a  trade  will  certainly  be  opened  for  which  it  will  be  difficult  for 
the  world  to  supply  carriers,  time  is  a  consideration  of  such  conse- 
quence, as  to  give  a  decisive  preponderancy  to  the  route  which  posses- 
ses the  advantage  of  it ;  even  wlien  the  distances  approach  equality. 

3.  Cheapness  of  transportation  depends  partly  at  least  upon  the 
hazards  to  be  incurred  by  the  carrier.  The  hazard  to  be  anticipated 
in  steam  navigation  from  Europe  to  and  from  the  isthmus  is  very  con- 
siderable,— much  more  than  would  be  incurred  upon  the  route  across 
the  continent.  On  the  other  hand  the  cost  of  transportation  on  a  rail- 
way across  the  continent  is  somewhat  greater  than  upon  one  across 
the  isthmus.  The  expense  of  trans-shipment  will  be  the  same  upon 
both  routes. 

4.  The  route  across  the  isthmus  will  not  open  a  new  market  for  any 
considerable  quantity  of  the  products  either  of  European  or  American 
industry.  The  products  of  agriculture  especially  will  not  bear  car- 
riage through  the  tropics. 

It  may  possibly  enlarge  the  demand  in  some  small  degree  for  some 
articles  now  carried  into  the  Pacific.  The  route  across  the  continent 
not  only  enlarges  the  demand  for  such  articles  as  are  now  carried  into 
the  Pacific  and  to  the  East  Indies ;  but  it  absoluteh^  opens  up  a  mar- 
ket for  the  products  of  European  Manufacturing  Industry,  and  tlie 
])roducts  of  Am^erican  industry,  agricultural  as  well  as  manufacturing, 
with  tlie  e?:ception  only  of  hemp  and  cotton,  and  even  these  articles 
may  find  a  new  market  upon  our  western  coast. 

We  extract  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  report  of  senates- 
Bretse  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  lands  to  show  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  new 
markets  which  would  be  opened  to  us  by  a  railway  across  the  conti- 
nent. The  committee  had  access  to  every  source  of  information  that 
could  be  desired  and  appear  to  have  examined  the  subject  in  all  its  as- 
pects.    Speaking  of  the  Chinese  the  committee  say  : 

"  They  take  our  lead  and  copper,  our  ginseng,  lurs,  and  our  flour,  and 
if  we  could  send  to  them  short  of  the  long  voyage  twice  across  the 
equator,  (almost  sure  to  destroy  all  produce,  animal  or  vegetable,) 
they  would  take  our  Indian  corn  in  any  quantity,  our  rice,  our  tobac- 
co, our  pork,  beef,  hams,  and  lard.  AH  ibreigners  now  there,  depend 
upon  us  for  these  articles,  as  well  as  butter  and  cheese  ;  both  of  which^ 
your  committee  are  informed,  being  sold  frequently  at  one  dollar  per 
pound.  It  appears  that  in  1838  they  commenced  taking  leather  and 
hides  from  Russia ;  the  amount  more  than  doubled  in  foiu*  years,  As 
ti\ey  keep  but  few  animals,  they  cannot  supply  themselves  with  leath- 
er ;  and  tliis  is  no  doubt  the  cause  why  it  lias  not  been  in  general  use  ; 
but  should  its  use  increase  as  it  has  commenced,  the  demand  will  soou 
become  very  great,  and  to  us  alone  must  they  look  for  a  supply. 
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The  committee  have  mentioned  a  few  leading  important  articles  ^ 
hut  should  we  succeed  in  opening  a  direct  way  whereby  a  free,  fre- 
quent, and  cheap  exchange  could  take  place,  they  fully  believe  the  va- 
riety on  each  side  would  be  endless,  and  the  amount  without  limit; 
and  we  should  have  an  advantage  over  the  present  sea-voyage,  or  any 
other  route  or  channel,  which  would  be  incalculable,  and  will  all  pass, 
both  ways,  in  north  latitude  from  above  30  °  to  above  40  °  so  that 
teas  and  other  products,  our  Indian  corn,  flour,  beef,  pork,  hams,  but- 
ter, cheese,  &c.,  &c,,  will  escape  the  great  danger  of  injui-y  and  destruc- 
tion from  the  long  sea-voyage  around  the  cape,  or  any  route  twice 
across  the  equator." 

We  have  now  made  the  comparison  between  all  the  routes  in  use 
and  the  routes  proposed,  and  we  have  found  that  in  the  four  condi- 
tions which  always  have  governed  and  in  the  nature  of  things  must 
govern  the  rente  for  commerce,  the  new  route  across  our  continent 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  all  others.  We  conclude  therefore  that 
those  inflexible  and  eternal  laws  which  Providence  has  instituted  for 
the  regulation  of  commercial  affairs,  will  divert  the  commerce  of  the 
east  from  all  other  channels  to  the  one  across  the  American  continent. 
Whetlier  this  result  is  to  come  sooner  or  later  may  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  oiu'selves, — upon  our  readiness  to  conform  to  the  order 
of  events  ns  they  have  been  arranged  by  Divine  Providence  ;  or  upon 
our  disposition  to  delay,  to  thwart,  and  to  embarrass  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  events.  A  change  in  the  route  of  commerce  to  the  cast  has 
been  decreed  by  the  ^a^  of  destiny,— and  although  human  effort  may 
procrastinate,  it  cannot  finally  prevent  the  grand  result. 

An  objection  which  has  been  started  to  this  great  project  deserves 
serious  consideration,  because  it  has  tended  more  than  almost  any 
thing  else  to  create  an  apprehension  in  the  popular  mind,  that  a  rail- 
way to  the  Pacific  is  impracticable;  and  because  we  have  seen  even 
in  the  halls  of  Congress,  motions  made  and  long  debates  carried  on 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  objection  was  a  valid  one.  And,  more- 
over, the  advocates  of  a  southern  route,  without  reflection  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  the  route  proposed  by  them  is  as  open  to  attack 
upon  this  ground  as  a  more  nortliern  one,  have  urged  this  objection 
with  great  pertinacity.  The  objection  is,  that  a  railway  would  be 
rendered  useless  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  by  snows  in  the 
mountains.  If  the  difliculty  were  an  insuperable  one,  it  would  apply 
equaliv  to  all  routes,  for  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico  are  as  eleva- 
ted as  those  farther  north,  and  the  descent  of  snow  is  governed  by  ele- 
vation and  not  latitude.  Indeed  if  there  be  a  difference,  snow  falls  in 
greater  quantities  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  temperate  zone  than 
any  where  else,  as  Humboldt  has  remarked.  But  the  objection  is  en- 
titled to  but  little  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  dry  snow  consti- 
tutes no  greater  impediment  to  a  railway  car,  than  a  shower  of  Eider- 
down ;  and  wet  snow  is  rarely  if  ever  seen  one  hundred  miles  west  of 
tlie  line  of  the  State,  ond  north  of  the  37th  paraliell.  South  of  that 
line  the  fact  may  be  difierent.  la  the  second  place,  we  can  easily  es- 
cape all  trouble  with  the  snows,  by  elevating  our  railway  a  few  feet 
above  the  surface.      This  has  been  done   by   the  Emperor  of  Russia 
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upon  his  grand  Central  line  of  railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Mos- 
cow, and  tliis  line  of  railway  commences  near  the  60th  and  terminates 
about  the  55th  deg.  of  north  latitude,  nearer  the  arctic  circle  than  our 
northern  line  across  the  Rocky  mountains.  With  an  elevated  railway, 
a  scrapn'  preceding  the  wheel  of  the  car  is  all-sufficient ;  to  keep  it 
tiiear. 

The  means  of  construction. — We  arc  satisfied  that  the  people  of  the 
Lnited  States  can  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  consent  to  a 
Bill,  which  proposes  to  raise  the  means  of  constructing  a  railway  to 
the  Pacific  by  an  increase  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  exports  ;  al- 
though we  of  the  west  would  cheerfully  give  our  consent  to  this  or 
any  other  constitutional  method  which  promises  to  yield  the  requisite 
means.  Our  opinion  here  expressed,  is  founded  upon  the  history  of 
the  past.  The  union  of  these  States  was  once  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  severed,  because  the  people  of  the  southern  States  deemed  them- 
selves unjustly  mulcted  and  oppressed  by  a  protective  tarifi",  v/hich 
they  alleged  operated  solely  to  the  advantage  of  the  north,  and  preju- 
dice of  the  south.  To  propose,  therefore,  to  raise  by  means  of  duties 
several  millions  of  dollars  over  and  above  what  is  needful  for  the  car- 
vent  expenses  of  the  Government,  would  again  open  the  door  for  the 
adoption  of  that  line  of  protective  policy  which  has  already  engen- 
dered so  much  dissatisfaction,  and  he  understands  but  little  of  human 
nature  who  does  not  perceive  that  when  this  temptation  is  presented 
it  will  be  eagerly  seized.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  whole  of  the 
southern  and  perhaps  some  of  the  northern  States  would  be  found  in 
opposition  to  a  railroad  bill  sustained  by  this  system  of  raising  the 
necessary  means  of  construction;  and  our  opinion  in  this  respect  is 
fortified  by  the  expression  of  a  like  opinion  by  two  congressional  com- 
mittees, the  one  of  the  Senate,  and  the  other  of  the  Plouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  was  this  dimculty  respecting  the  means  which  sxiggcsted  to  Mr. 
Whitney  the  plan  which  he  has  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  people,  from  the  year  1840  up  to  the  present  time.  But  there 
are  many  controlling  reasons  why  the  plan  of  Mr.  Whitney,  as  it  now 
stands,  can  never  be  adopted.  The  people  of  the  United  States  will 
never  consent  that  a  magnificent  project  which  promises  to  effect  more 
for  ages  to  come,  than  any  other  mati^rial  improvement  which  the  gen- 
ius and  the  labor  of  man  has  ever  erected ;  and  which  connects  itself 
with  their  wants,  their  interests  and  their  national  glory,  shall  be  un- 
dertaken and  carried  out  by  a  single  individual.  But  were  it  possi- 
))!e  that  the  nation  could  be  brought  to  such  a  surrender  of  national 
pride,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Whitney  could  never  receive  its  sanction  on 
other  accounts.  According  to  this  plan  Mr.  Whitney  may  construct 
the  werk  only  as  far  as  it  suits  him  and  there  abandon  it,  if  he  finds 
it  unpromising.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Whitney  can  give  us  no  assurance 
that  he  will  live  to  complete  this  great  undertaking,  and  consequent- 
ly, the  single  accident  of  his  death  may  frustrate  the  whole  design 
alter  millions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted  upon  it. 

Only  two  other  plans  for  raising  the  means  of  construction,  have  as 
yet  been   presented  for  public  consideration,   and  these  with  those  al- 
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ready  noticed,  probably  include  every  plan  which  can  be  proposed. 
One  of  tliese  propositions  is  to  borrow  the  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  in  like  manner  as  monies  are  raised  for  the  prosecution 
of  war ;  and  the  other  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  for  the  purpose.  The  first  proposition  is  substantively 
the  one  sugj^ested  by  ^V.  A.  Bayard  &  Co.,  P.  P.  F.  Degrand,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  and  all  the  other  projectors  who  desire  Congress  to  incor- 
porate a  company  for  the  construction  of  the  work.  The  second  pro- 
position is  the  one  proposed  in  Senator  Benton's  bill.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  acting  in  good  faith  it  would  be  strictly  constitution- 
al to  borrow  money  for  this  purpose.  The  power  to  borrow  money 
at  all  was  bestowed  upon  Congress  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  rightly  apprehending  that  cases  of  sudden 
emergency  would  occur  in  national  progress  where  national  existence 
might  be  endangered,  if  this  povv^er  was  not  lodged  somewhere,  judi- 
ciously selected  Congress  as  the  safest  depository  of  it.  But  to  ad- 
minister the  extreme  medicine  of  the  constitution  as  daily  food, — or 
in  plainer  language  to  wield  for  ordinary  objects  a  power  only  de- 
signed to  be  exercised  in  extraordinary  contingencies, — if  within  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  is  scarcely  in  accordance  with  its  spirit. 

The  public  lands  then  constitute  the  onhj  fund  which  can  be  resort- 
ed to  for  the  construction  of  this  great  work  consistently  with  the 
.spirit  of  the  constitution  and  the  interests  and  harmony  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union.  Fortunately,  the  authority  of  Congress  over  the 
public  lands  not  having  been  derived  to  it  originally  by  the  express 
delegation  of  power  in  the  constitution,  but  by  compact  with  the 
States  ;  and  those  portions  of  the  public  domain  not  thus  given  in 
trust  by  the  States,  havi^-g  been  acquired  by  treat}'',  the  authority  of 
Congress,  in  respect  to  this  domain,  has  never  been  looked  upon  by 
any  party  as  limited  on  the  same  strict  principles  which  are  held  to 
limit  other  branches  of  national  authority.  From  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  up  to  the  present  time,  the  authority  of  Congress  to  do- 
nate the  public. lands  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  and  to  do- 
nate them  so  as  to  aid  such  works  even  within  the  States  themselves, 
has  been  recognised  by  all  parties,  and  this  authority  has  been  contin- 
ually exercised  at  almost  every  session  of  that  body  which  has  been 
held.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  and  mismanagement  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  lands  has  been  a  constant  source  of  bick- 
ering, bargain,  intrigue,  and  party  strife.  So  great  has  been  the  an- 
noyance arising  from  this  source  that  divers  schemes  have  been  sug- 
gested to  rid  the  nation  of  this  troublesome  trust.  Mr.  Van  Burea 
once  proposed  to  cede  them  conditionally  to  the  States  in  which  they 
lie.  Mr.  Calhoun  proposed  to  present  them  to  the  States  in  which 
ihey  lie,  as  an  absolute  gift,  to  rid  the  federal  government  of  the  cor- 
ruption engendered  by  them  ;  and  Mr.  Clay  introduced  a  bill  to  divide 
t!ie  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  them  among  the  several  States,  which, 
after  exciting  an  embittered  controversy  through  several  sessions,  was 
finally  defeated  by  the  veto  of  President  Jackson. 

^Ve  consider  the  portion  of  the  proceeds  designed  to  be  set  apart  by 
Col.  Benton's  bill,  as  insufficient  to  construct  the  railwav.    The  ^Yholo 
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of  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  have  not  averaged  as  mnch  as  $3,000,000 
lor  the  last  ten  years  ;  and  even  tliis  sum  is  manii'estly  insufficient. 
It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that  the  military  land  claims  created  by 
'^ur  late  war  with  Pvlexico,  must  diminish  the  annual  revenue  arising 
ii'om  these  lands  for  several  years  to  come.  To  meet  the  question  of 
a  Pacific  railway  then,  as  a  practical  question,  and  one  rij^e  for  imine- 
fliate  legislation,  we  will  offer  a  plan  for  raising  the  means  of  construc- 
tion, which  we  deem  free  from  all  constitutional  difficulty,  and  which 
we  think  must  meet  the  approbation  of  all  paities. 

Let  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  donate  to  the  States  through 
which  the  three  branches  of  the  railway  herein  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed, shall  pass,  so  much  of  said  lands  as  in  its  judgment  may  be 
just  and  needful  as  an  aid  to  them  in  the  construction  of  these  branches, 
leaving  the  construction  of  the  branches  altogether  to  State  authority, 
and  also  the  subsequent  management  of  them.  Then  let  the  whole  of 
tlie  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  east  and  west  of  (he  Rocky 
mountains,  be  set  apart  by  act  of  Congress,  as  the  basis  from  which 
to  raise  the  means  of  construction.  Let  the  requisite  sum  be  raised  in 
liie  United  States  or  in  Europe,  upon  the  pledge  of  the  public  faith,  that 
the  whole  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  domain  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  sum  advanced  together  with  so 
much  of  tlie  principal  as  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  will  meet  over 
and  above  the  interest  until  the  whole  debt  is  finally  extinguished. 

The  cost  of  a  railway  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas  river 
to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  1936  miles,  at  $20,000 
per  mile  (a  liberal  allowance)  will  be         -         -       $38,720,000 

The  cost  of  a  branch  from  the  northern  bend  of  Humboldt 
river  to  Puget's  Sound,  420  miles,  at  the  same  rate, 
will  be    -''-------  8,400,000 


Whole  cost         ^         $47,120,000* 

To  build  this  road  in  te:.i  years,  the  sum  to  be  raised  an- 
nually would  be         -----         -       $4,712,000 

The  annual  interest  upon  this  sum  will  be      -         -         -         282,720 

The  aniuial  interest  UDon  the   whole  sum  of  $47,120,000 

will  be         ....---        -$2,827,200 

If  the  whole  sum  were  borrowed  at  once,  then,  it  is  probable  that  the 
annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  would  overpay  the  interest.  But  when 
it  is  considered  that  only  the  sum  of  $4,712,000  need  be  borrowed 
each  year,  the  capacity  of  the  lands  to  yield  the  requisite  means  will 
he  made  palpable;  for  a  large  portion  of  the  principal  of  the  first  sum 

*  Senator  Breese,  in  his  report,  estimates  the  cost  of  grailin<;  and  bridging  (ex- 
cept l^riJging  across  the  JMississippi  and  Missouri  rivers)  at  $5,000,  and  a  super- 
structurc'for  a  single  track,  tunnels,  stations,  &c.  at  $10,500  per  mile.  Of  course, 
no  reliable  estimate  can  be  made  as  to  cost ;  $-20,000  per  mile,  has  been  assumed  as 
the  co=.t,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  writer's  proposition.  Those  who  may 
•tliink  it  either  too  high  or  too  low,  can  adjust  the  subsetiueut  calculations  accord- 
nijly. 
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6an  be  paid,  as  well  as  tlie  interest,  before  it  becomes  necessary  to 
raise  the  sum  for  the  second  year's  operations.  And  it  must  be  re- 
collected, tooi  that  the  public  lands  along  the  line  of  the  branches 
through  the  States,  and  along  the  line  of  the  road  westward,  will  be 
improving  in  value  as  the  work  progresses,  and  thus  add  much  to  the 
capacity  of  the  fund  to  meet  the  liability  incurred.  We  think  it  is  as 
clear  as  reason  and  arithmetic  can  make  any  proposition,  that  the  pub- 
lic domain  will  certainly  yield  the  necessary  means  for  tliis  work  ; 
and  that,  moreover,  after  this  sum  has  been  expended  for  the  road, 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  public  domain  will  be  so  advanced  in 
value  by  the  construction  of  the  road,  that  the  road  itself  will  abso- 
lutely cost  nothing.  If  this  be  so, — and  W"e  are  sure  the  more  the  ques- 
tion is  discussedj  the  more  clearly  it  will  be  proven  to  be  the  correct 
view, — what  excuse  is  there  for  farther  delay  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  scheme  ?  and  how  much  are  we  losing  in  national  power  and 
progress  by  procrastination  ?  In  closing  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  some  persons  whose 
motives  and  designs  have  been  questioned  without  just  cause  by  indi- 
viduals,— some  of  tliem  in  high  places, — from  whom  a  criticism  upon 
personal  conduct  and  personal  integrity  comes  with  but  an  ill  grace. 
We  allude  to  Messrs.  Wilkes,  Palmer,  Whitney,  Bayard,  Degrand, 
Carver,  and  other  meritorious  individuals  who  have  spent  time  and 
labor  in  the  advocacy  of  this  great  measure.  So  far  from  deserving 
censure,  W'e  think  these  citizens  deserve  eminently  well  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  we  will  add,  that  when  the  construction  of  this  great  work 
is  undertaken,  it  will  be  only  an  act  of  simple  justice,  in  contractino- 
for  it,  so  to  arrange  the  patronage  connected  with  it  as  to  give  ample 
remuneration,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  all  those  who  have  la- 
bored for  its  promotion. 

We  have  traced  the  commerce  of  the  East  as  far  into  antiquity  as 
the  light  of  history  sheds  its  beams  ;  we  have  seen  that  in  all  aees  it 
lias  constituted  the  governing  element  in  the  commerce  of  civilized 
nations,  and  tliat  neither  the  dangers  of  the  sea  nor  the  terrors  of  tlie 
desert  were  sufficient  to  deter  the  adventurous  and  the  enterprising 
I'rom  the  prosecution  of  it.  Willi  the  treasures  derived  from  this 
commerce  deserts  have  been  fertilized  and  cities  built  up,  as  if,  by  the 
fabled  virtue  of  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  ;  it  created  kings  and  princes,  built 
navies,  and  clothed  and  equipped  armies  ;  and  it  has  introduced  and 
sustained  civilization,  science,  and  the  arts,  wherever  it  has  been  car- 
ried. For  the  control  of  this  commerce,  centuries  of  rivalry,  intrigue, 
and  naval  and  military  contest,  has  been  carried  on,  and  powerful 
princes  and  great  nations  have  eagerly  struggled ;  and  to  the  end  of 
time  it  must  continue,  as  it  has  ever  been,  "  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
diadem  of  commerce."  The  reason  of  this  is  clear  and  palpable.  The 
jewels,  the  precious  stones,  the  teas,  the  porcelains,  and  the  spices  of 
the  Indies,  may  be  imitated,  but  they  can  never  be  rivalled  or  super- 
seded. The  soil  of  other  regions  has  ever  refused  to  produce  such  of 
these  articles  as  are  of  spontaneous  growth,  and  ages  of  practice 
would  be  requisite  to  acquire  the  mechanical  skill  needful  to  compete 
with  those  which  manufacturing  genius  creates. 
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To  acquire  supremacy  in  eastern  trade,  various  routes  of  travel  by 
sea  and  land  have  been  sought  out  and  adopted  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies. With  our  geographical  and  statistical  knowledge,  we  may 
calculate  with  the  certainty  of  science,  that  one,  and  but  one  other 
change  in  the  commercial  route  to  (he  Indies  can  ever  be  made.  The 
progress  of  events  is  rapidly  hastening  the  consummation  of  this  great 
change.  When  it  is  consummated  the  commerce  of  the  world  with 
this  great  balance  wheel  fixed  upon  a  permanent  basis,  will  assume  the 
regularity  and  certainty  of  mathematics,  and  the  world  will  be 
freed  from  all  those  suddBn  changes,  and  perpetual,  and  unanticipated 
fluctuations  and  revulsions,  which  have  hitherto  rendered  all  com- 
merce a  species  of  gaming,  and  been  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  de- 
pravity of  principles  with  which  we  are  afflicted  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  life. 

Were  the  civilized  world  swayed  by  but  one  political  authority, 
this  final  change  in  its  commerce  would  have  been  effected  long  since  ; 
for  since  the  discovery  of  this  great  continent,  there  has  scarce  been  a 
time  when  this  change  might  not  have  been  made  with  safety,  security, 
and  profit.  The  unexampled  growth  of  the  United  States  in  popula- 
tion, and  resources,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  skill,  has  already  ad- 
vanced us  to  that  point  in  our  national  progress,  where  works  of  this 
vast  character  become  necessary  to  advancement  in  arts,  and  in 
arms, — in  commerce,  and  in  industrial  and  intellectual  pursuits.  A 
magniiicent  work  which  promises  to  change  the  destinies  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  but  which  the  world  cannot  construct  for  want  of  a  con- 
trolling political  authority  ;  is  within  the  power,  and  has  been  shown 
to  Ue  within  the  resources  of  the  United  Slates  ;  and  the  question  for 
us  to  decide,  is  v/hether  we  will  convert  all  Europe  into  tributaries, 
and  develop  by  the  same  act  all  our  own  rich  resources  ;  or  whether 
we  will  supinely  overlook  for  generations  to  come,  the  grand  results 
to  which  the  completion  of  a  Pacific  railway  must  lead  with  as  much 
of  certaiaty,  as  llie  ends  of  divine  Providence  arc  worked  out  by 
second  causes  ?  We  cannot  and  will  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  so  blind  to  the  plainest  indications  of  common  sense, — so 
dead  to  the  inspiring  impulses  of  a  glorious  ambition.  With  the 
energy,  and  the  means  within  their  control,  they  v.'ill  be  false  to  those 
principles  of  progress  which  have  hitherto  impelled  them,  as  if  by  the 
hand  of  Omnipotence,  in  the  race  for  supremacy  ;  and  a  thousand  con- 
siderations of  interest  and  duty  appeal  to  them  against  further  delay. 

The  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from  the  construction  of  a  Pacific 
railway,  are  some  of  them  immediate  and  temporary,  whilst  others  are 
comparatively  remote,  but  permanent.  Among  the  first  of  the  tem- 
porary benefits  to  be  looked  for,  is  the  employment  the  work  will  af- 
fji'd  Lo  large  numbers  of  working  men;  who  are  now  engaged  in  pur- 
suits which  arc  not  suiiiciently  diversified  to  be  productive.  Thous- 
luiJs  of  our  own  native  population,  as  well  as  thousands  daily  landing 
on  our  eastern  shores  from  Europe,  would  be  benefitted  by  the  em- 
pluyiuent  thus  afibrded  them;  and  the  food  and  clothing  needful  to 
their  sustenance  and  eomibrt,  would  create  a  demand  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  work,  highly  beneficial  to  those  from  whom  the  supplies  are  to 
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eoine  Tliis  is  but  one  of  the  temporary  advantages  of  the  work,  but 
we  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  these.  We  must  pass  on  to  the  enu- 
meration of  those  benefits  which  are  to  exercise  a  beneficial  and 
durable  iufluence  upon  the  interests  of  the  American  people. 

The  construction  of  this  great  railway,  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  investment  of  large  amounts  of  capital  which  are  now  seek- 
ing investment,  in  Europe  and  America,  in  works  which  promise  to 
yield  reasonable  profits,  and  which  are  amply  demonstrated  to  be 
safe  ;  —  by  multiplying  the  facilities  of  getting  to  a  market  the  capital 
and  labor  now  unprfctuctively  employed  in  seeking  one,  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  production  of  wealth  ;  and  this  would  successively  multi- 
ply the  products  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  skill ;  —  the  value 
of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road,  would  be  instantly  enhanc- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  additional  facility  for  finding  a  mar- 
ket ;  —  the  construction,  care,  and  repair  of  the  railway,  will  give 
steady  employment  to  a  permanent  force  of  able  bodied  men,  and  this 
force  again  will  create  a  considerable  demand  for  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  ;  —  it  will  treble  the  interior  trade  of  the  whole 
Union,  by  giving  a  new  impulse  to  all  our  industrial  pursuits,  and 
bringing  into  market  many  articles  of  consumption  which  cannot  now 
be  profitably  exchanged,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  commer- 
cial facilities  ; —thousands  of  square  miles  of  land  will  find  a  profit- 
able murket,  and  be  made  to  yield  the  elements  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, which  otherwise  must  remain  unimproved  and  unproductive  for 
an  indefinite  period  to  come;  —  it  will  diversify  the  pursuits  of  our 
people,  and  thus  save  large  sums  which  now  seek  a  foreign  market, 
and  by  introducing  a  greater  variety  into  the  agricultural  and  other  in- 
dustrial products  of  the  country,  exchanges  wall  be  multiplied  ;  — it 
would  give  occasion  to,  and  justify  the  construction  of  branch  lines  of 
railway  from  all  sections  of  the  Union,  and  these  improvements  would 
multiply  indefinitely  all  the  products  of  labor  and  skill,  and  diffuse  a 
greater  quantity  and  variety  of  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life 
throughout  the  Union  ;  and  finally  it  would  elevate  our  national  pride, 
stimulate  our  national  energies,  and  consolidate  our  national  cliaracter. 
Should  the  Electric  Telegraph  be  constructed  forthwith  across  the 
continent,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  be  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  of  the  Union  at  its  next  session,  the  enter- 
prising individuals  who  stretch  the  wires,  will  seek  out  of  course  the 
shortest  and  most  practicable  route  for  this  great  railway,  and  ore  the 
immense  work  shall  have  been  begun,  a  broad  belt  of  civilization  will 
span  the  continent,  diffusing  its  wholesome  principles  and  habits 
among  the  wild  races  who  roam  over  the  boundless  plains  of  the  west, 
and  preparing  in  advance  for  those  who  are  to  construct  tiic  railway 
all  tlio  comforts,  and  necessaries  needful  to  aid  and  sustain  them  ia 
the  prosecution  of  the  work.  This  belt  will  go  on  widening  and 
widening  until  the  vast  pastoral  region  spread  out  between  the  line 
of  tlie  States,  and  the  base  of  the  rocky  mountains  will  be  brought 
into  cultivation,  and  herds  and  flocks,  and  rural  beauty,  and  domestic 
*  happiness,  will  diffuse  themselves  over  the  whole  land  :  whilst 
within  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  where  rich  vallies,  beds  ofcoal, 
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and  a  variety  of  minerals  abound,  water-power  witliout  limit  may  be- 
found  to  develop  the  resources  of  nature ;  and  a  social  and  political 
edifice,  with  towns  and  cities  will  spring  up  to  rival  all  that  oriental 
story  has  told  us  of  power  and  magnificence. 

Our  colonies  upon  the  Pacific  are  the  nurseries  of  political  prifici- 
ples  and  the  harbingers  of  human  progress.  But  a  brief  period  will 
elapse  ere  the  laws  of  commercial  intercourse  will  have  brought  them 
into  intimate  communion  with  other  and  powerful  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion. Our  national  glory  requires  that  these  great  colonies  siialt  be 
preserved  to  us  ;  we  must  overleap  those  great  mountain  barriers, 
which  it  was  once  thought  nature  herself  had  erected  to  separate  na- 
tions from  each  other  5  and  we  must  not  permit  the  thronging  millions 
who  are  destined  to  fringe  the  Pacific,  to  grow  up  into  power  and 
splendor  as  aliens  to  our  institutions,  laws,  and  principles,  and  rivals 
and  enemies  in  trade, — but  we  must  unite  them  to  us  by  common 
sympathies,  opinions,  habits,  laws  and  constitutions,  that  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  the  life  springs  of  all  our  prosperity  may  diffuse 
their  invigorating  influences  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  give 
to  the  whole  continent  one  motive  power.  To  do  this  a  band  of  iron 
must  be  made  to  span  the  continent. 

The  construction  of  this  road  would  save  annually  a  very  large 
amount  of  capital,  now  lost  in  the  shape  of  insurances,  and  by  the 
at'cidents  of  the  sea,  in  rounding  the  tempestuous  capes  at  the  south- 
ern extremities  of  Africa  and  South  America.  There  are  too  at  this 
time,  upwards  of  three  hundred  whaling  vessels  employed  in  the 
Pacific.  These  vessels  are  compelled  to  re-cooper  once  or  twice  a 
year.  Heretofore  they  have  sought  the  ports  of  South  America  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  to  do  their  repairs,  at  an  average  cost  of  one  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Let  this  road  be  constructed  and  then 
vessels  would  resort  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  for  repairs,  because 
they  would  there  be  in  direct  communication  wilh  owners,  free  from 
lawless  seizures  and  port-charges  ;  and  tirey  would  float  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Union  under  the  protection  of  its  glorious  flag. 

If  as  has  been  argued,  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  the  East  In- 
dies and  with  China,  should  bo  diverted  from  its  present  channels 
into  the  direct  route  across  our  continent,  the  revenue  derived  to  us 
from  thence  will  be  very  productive.  The  value  of  the  vessels  of 
Europe  and  America  now  engaged  in  the  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  is  $61,000,000.''  If  this  trade  is  brought  across  the 
continent,  one  lialf  the  tonnage  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  it  on  in  both 
oceans,  thus  realizing  a  saving  of  $30,500,000.  An  additional  sav- 
inp-  will  be  made  for  hands,  insurance,  wear  and  tear,  interest  &:c.  of 
$16,700,000.  It  is  believed  also,  that  the  carriage  of  passengers  and 
mails  would  yield  a  revenue  of  $4,000,000  ;  and  that  the  tolls  pay- 
able on  this  road,  for  all  the  goods  now  carried  to  Europe  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  will  amount  to  upwards  of  $20,000,000. 

In  our   commerce  with  the   East  Indies   hitherto,  the  balance  of 
trade  has   been  uniformly  against   us,  and  this  constant  drain  of  the  . 
precious   metals  has  operated  to  the  serious   detriment  of  all  other 
branches  of  our  business.    Nineteen  thousand  and  five  hundred  miles, 
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the  distance  from  New  York  to  Canton,  is  too  far  to  carry  any  other 
articles  than  those  of  light  manufacture  ;  and,  moreover,  the  passage 
through  tropical  regions  would  destroy  all  the, products  of  agriculture 
and  many  manufactured  ones,  even  if  the  Eastern  demand  for  them 
could  justify  the  expense  of  transportation.  The  objection  respecting 
variations  of  climate  apply  with  full  force  to  the  route  via  the  isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  to  any  route  south  of  the  35th  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
hence  another  controlling  consideration  in  favor  of  the  route  from  St. 
Louis  to  the  Pacific.  Another  reason  why  our  commerce  with  the 
East  has  been^  when  considered  in  connection  with  other  branches  of 
trade,  an  embarrassing  commerce,  has  been  that  the  jealous  despot- 
isms of  China  and  Japan,  "  The  Middle  Empire  "  and  "  The  Gem  of 
the  Sea,"  have  studiously  labored  to  exclude  "  the  Outer  Barbarians  " 
from  any  intimate  intercourse  with  their  people,  or  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  interior,  social  and  political  condition,  and  varied 
resources.  Ages  of  occasional  contact,  aided  by  judicious  and  pruden- 
tial management,  have  at  last  obliterated  much  of  this  jealous  senti- 
ment, and  there  is  now  a  fair  prospect  of  our  being  enabled,  at  an  early 
day,  to  conduct  a  free,  profitable,  and  unembarrassed  trade  with  all 
these  people.  When  this  great  railway  shall  have  been  completed, 
and  a  trade  in  gold  and  silver,  superseded  by  one  oi^  barter,  what  an  in- 
calculable and  inexhanstible  field  of  commerce  will  be  spread  out  be- 
fore American  enterprise  !  Contemplate  for  a  brief  space  the  rich 
and  glowing  picture. 

Of  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  the  earth,  six 
hundred  are  upon  the  islands  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
They  are  very  poor  navigators,  and  we  should,  in  a  short  period,  mo- 
nopolize the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  Pacific. ,  These  people  are 
now  subsisted,  for  the  most  part,  upon  rice  and  pulse.  We  can  take 
to  them  meat  and  bread,  and  metalic  implements,  and  they  will  eagerly 
grasp  the  profi'ered  benefit.  The  Russian-American  possessions  lie  a 
few  hundred  miles  north  of  our  Pacific  harbors  ;  Manchooria  stretches 
from  Karaschatka  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
with  an  extent  of  900^000  square  miles,  traversed  by  a  navigable 
stream  900  miles  in  length,  and  swarming  with  Nomadic  tribes  ;  the 
islands  of  Japan,  with  a  population  of  50,000,000,  with  rich  mineral 
resources  and  abundant  products  .  of  silks  and  teas,  expand  from  the 
30th  to  the  50th  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  the  broad  empire  of  China, 
with  a  patient,  industrious,  and  ingenious  population  of  367,000,000, 
fills  up  the  whole  area  between  the  20th  and  60th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  70th  and  140th  degrees  of  east  longitude  from  Green- 
wich, abounding  in  teas,  silks,  porcelains,  sugar,  indigo,  medicinal 
plants,  jewels,  and  precious  stenes ;  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  are 
set  like  "gems  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,"  bloom  with  rich  verdure,  and 
are  laden  with  commercial  treasures,  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  bread,  fruit. 
&c.,  with  a  population  of  108,000  people  rapidly  transforming  under 
tlie  civilizing  influence  of  commerce,  into  a  moral  and  religious  people  ; 
the  Polynesian  islands,  with  abundant  natural  resources,  are  inhabited 
by  1,500,000  people  whom  commerce  will  soon  reclaim  from  barbar- 
ism ;  New  Guinea,  with  305,540  square  miles  of  territory  and  a  hardy 
33 
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population,  needs  only  the  energizing  influence  of  trade  to  render  it  a 
treasure-house  of  commerce  ;  the  great  continent  of  Australia  upon 
the  10th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  113th  and  153d 
degree  of  east  longitude  with  an  area  of  3,000,000  of  square  miles, 
a  colonial  population  of  160,000,  and  a  native  one  of  60,000,  is  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  islands  with  a  population  of  1,000,000  of  souls, 
is  rich  in  extensive  beds  of  coal  and  varied  tropical  products;  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  from  whence  the  rich  and  pungent  spices  of 
the  East  send  forth  upon  the  seas  their  rich  odors,  with  an  aggre- 
gate surface  of  504,000  square  miles,  and  an  aggregate  popidation  of 
12,000,000  of  people,  with  good  harbors,  and  every  desired  facility  to 
invite  our  enterprise ;  the  Ir'hillipine  Islands  made  immortal  by  the 
genius  of  Le  Sage,  the  island  of  Singapore  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  and  the  whole  west  coast  of  the  New  World,  mul- 
tiply the  new  sources  of  American  commerce ;  and  lastly  the  broad, 
calm  and  beautiful  expanse  of  the  great  ocean  of  the  west,  conceals 
beneath  its  glowing  surface  various  and  exhaustless  treasures.  Is 
not  such  a  trade  as  this  an  object  worthy  of  American  energy  and  en- 
terprise, and  of  the  genius  and  patriotism  of  American  statesmen? 

More  than  thirty  centuries  have  passed  away  since  the  human  race 
separated  upon  the  plains  of  Western  Asia.  Taking  up  their  line  of 
march  towards  the  rising  sun  along  the  great  table  lands  of  Central 
Asia,  much  the  large  portion  of  them  distributed  themselves  over  that 
great  continent,  descending  in  detached  parties  as  they  moved  east- 
ward to  the  frozen  plains  of  Siberia  and  the  brilliant  and  blooming 
Savanna's  which  stretch  towards  the  Indian  Sea.  Another  great  em- 
igration moved  westward  along  the  narrow  isthmus  which  unites  the 
Asiatic  and  the  African  continents  into  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  from 
whence  they  have  been  distributed  in  the  progress  of  centuries  over 
the  rugged  mountains  and  burning  plains  of  the  torrid  zone.  The 
third  and  last,  taking  the  sun  as  their  guide,  surmounted  the  stupen- 
dous chains  of  the  Ural  and  Caucassian  mountains,  and  descended  up- 
on the  temperate,  and  fertile,  and  diversified  surface  of  Europe.  Time, 
climate,  and  the  various  operations  of  causes  having  their  origin  in 
the  physical  structure  and  peculiar  localities  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  globe  have  all  tended  to  introduce  into  each  of  these  great  sec- 
tions of  the  human  family  an  infinite  diversity  in  languages,  laws,  re- 
ligion, morals,  habits  and  social  and  political  polity.  In  the  far  east 
a  torpid  and  lifeless  form  of  civilization  which  lives  upon  the  past, 
and  is  blind  to  all  the  prognostics  of  the  future,  has  grown  up,  divers- 
ified by  a  variety  of  practice  and  of  external  display,  but  deriving  all 
its  vitality  from  one  common  fountain.  The  characteristic  features 
of  this  civiUzation  are  the  absolute  rule  of  the  despotic  principle,  a 
deep  and  fervent  reverence  for  the  past,  a  tendency  to  attribute  to 
that  past  the  creation  of  every  thing  needful  for  the  security  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  an  absolute  incapacity  to  perceive  how  the  types 
and  shadows  of  experience  point  to  and  elucidate  the  dark  vista  of  the 
future,  and  a  settled  antipathy  to  whatever  is  new  or  novel  or  in  con- 
trast to  the  system  in  which  it  lives  and  breathes.  In  the  interior  of 
Africa  a  rich  soil  and  a  burning   sun  forces  into   life  a  boundless  pro- 
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fnsion  of  vegetation,  and  stimulates  into  vitality  appetites  and  passions, 
generative  of  every  variety  of  disease  and  vicious  inclination,  and  the 
intellectual  and  nioral  faculties  are  degraded  from  their  natural  posi- 
tion of  supremacy  into  active  instruments  of  all  the  baser  passions. 
The  Caucassian  race  alone  seems  to  have  discovered  how  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  may  be  interpreted  into  prophetic  revealings  of  the 
future,  and  hence  Avitli  this  race  alone  has  the  principle  of  progress  op- 
erated steadily  and  permanently  in  the  growth  of  its  civilization. — 
They  alone  have  extended  the  dominion  of  man  over  nature, — have 
penetrated  the  mysterious  laws  of  the  physical  and  moral  universe — 
have  rendered  these  laws  subservient  to  their  advancement  in  all 
those  arts  which  tend  to  elevate  the  human  mind  and  develop  its 
great  faculties — and  have  interpreted  from  the  wondrous  features  of 
the  universe  the  will  of  that  Great  Being  who  launched  the  whole 
system  into  existence. 

The  tendency  of  the  operation  of  all  physical  causes  is  to  introduce 
diversity, — division  is  naturally  evolved  out  of  diversity, — another  step 
creates  jealousy  and  strife, — and  the  final  result  of  all  these  succes- 
.  sive  causes  is  the  reign  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  crime.  The  tendency 
of  the  operation  of  moral  causes  is  to  produce  unity  and  harmony  of 
senti'ment, — these  again  create  conformity  of  opinion  and  concert  of 
action. — these  again  produce  confidence  and  faith, — and  the  final  re- 
sult of  all  these  successive  causes  is  the  reign  of  intelligence,  virtue, 
and  religion.  The  history  of  the  human  race  is  made  up  of  the  strug- 
gles between  physical  and  moral  causes,  and  the  exact  stage  of  the 
civilization  of  any  people  precisely  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  in- 
fluence which  these  distinct  primary  causes  exercise  over  them.  The 
^Vsiatic  peoples,  although  they  have  their  conditions  mitigated  in  vari- 
ous degrees  by  the  influence  of  moral  causes,  may  yet  be  said  to  be 
under  the  dominion  of  the  physical.  With  the  African  races  the  ten- 
dency of  moral  causes  can  scarcely  be  recognized  at  ail.  But  the 
Caucassian  division  of  the  human  race  stimulated  by  the  principle  of 
progi-esshave  continued  slowly  but  steadily  to  rise  in  the  tone  of  their 
civilization,  until  the  point  of  transition  has  already  been  passed,  the 
tendency  to  division,  strife  and  crime,  comparatively  arrested,  and  the 
rapid  development  of  that  final  form  of  the  world's  civilization  fairly 
begun  wherin  a  uniformity  of  language,  habit  and  principle,  and 
peace,  and  unity,  and  religion,  and  virtue,  shall  reign  undisturbed. 

When  a  direct  and  rapid  means  of  communication,  intellectual  and 
commercial  shall  be  opened  across  the  American  continent  to  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Asia  the  principle  of  progress  will  be  brought  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  that  of  siahiliiy^ — the  controlling  influence  of 
i?uo?*aZ  with  the  controlling  influence  of  jihysical  C3i.\iiies, — fuii/i  in  the 
future  with  confidence  in  the  past, — the  active  passion  of  hope  with 
the  passive  faculty  of  memory, — and  when  this  conflict  is  once  begun 
who  shall  fix  a  period  to  it,  short  of  that  wherein  an  entire  conquest  of 
the  more  torpid  forms  of  civilization  shall  give  supreme  and  eternal 
dominion  to  the  reign  of  Trutli,  Justice  and  Faith  ?  The  superiority 
of  te  Caucassian  race  in  science  and  in  the  ar  ts, — in  intellect  and  h 
moral  vigor, — in  energy  and  m  mechanical  sk'U, — in  all  which  givju 
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compactness  and  strength  to  the  social  state,  and  all  which  may  be 
requisite  towards  the  propagation  and  diffusion  of  their  principles  and 
institutions  ;  will  soon  enable  them  to  overcome  the  habitual  repug- 
nance to  foreign  intercourse  so  characteristic  of  Asiatic  people's. — 
When  this  difficulty  is  fairly  surmounted  a  revolution  in  their  social, 
religious,  and  political  condition  is  as  -certain  as  the  eternal  operation 
of  moral  causes.  The  sciences  -arid  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts 
will  supersede  the  senseless  jargon,  the  clumsy  implements,  and  the 
tasteless  ornaments  of  eastern  Asia, — labor  saving  machinery  will  be 
introduced, — religion  and  morals  will  take  the  place  of  superstition 
and  vice — industry  and  commerce  will  reciprocally  stimulate  each 
other — the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  will  drive  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  despotism, — a  general  conformity  of  language,  ideas,  senti- 
ments, and  principles  will  in  the  course  of  ages  be  ditfused  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  that  millenial  reign  of  peace,  truth  and  religion  of 
which  poets  have  dreamed  and  prophets  have  spoken  wtll  perfect  the 
permanent,  uniform,  and  final   conditions  of  human   society. 


ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 


The  extension  of  a  line  of  telegraph  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific 
ocean  being  one  of  the  objects  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
convention,  the  committee  of  publication  have  extracted  the  following- 
paragraphs  from  an  article  addressed  to  their  chairman.  Owing  to- 
the  want  of  room  in  the  Journal  the  committee  have  limited  their  se- 
lection to  such  part  only  of  the  article  as  refers  to  the  extension  of  a 
line  of  telegraph  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  After  discussing  the  local  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  a  line  from  St.  Loui;^ 
to  Fort  Leavenworth  which  is  now  in  contemplation,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  remark : 

"  There  is  another  consideration  which  must  add  incalculably  to* 
the  profits  of  a  line  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  There  i* 
little  or  no  doubt  that  the  great  convention  to  be  assembled  in  this  city 
on  the  3d  Monday  in  October  next,  will  memorialize  tlie  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  authorize  the  extension  of  the  Telegraph  to  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Every  public  journal  and  every  public  man  of  respectability  in  the 
Union, — so  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  after  extensive  correspon- 
dence, to  ascertain, — is  decidedly  in  favor  of  it  ;  and  we  believe  the 
whole  people  will  be  found  ready  to  sanction  the  measure.  If  the- 
construction  of  this  great  line  should  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  O'Rielly  or 
any  one  of  like  vigor,  intelligence,  and  promptitude  of  action,  fifteen 
months  will  not  elapse  after  the  passage  of  the  act  ere  the  whole  line 
will  be  completed.  Those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  reflect 
upon  the  subject,  will  have  a  thousand  groundless  objections  to  make 
to  this  scheme,  as  ignorance  always  has  to  every  thing  which  looks 
to  the   future.     Now   let  us  see  how   easy  it    is  to  construct,  guard,, 
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preserve,  and  work  a  line  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  San  Francisco. 
For  the  purpose  of  aflfording  aid  and  protection  to  emigrants  and  travel- 
lers from  the  western  border  to  San  Francisco,  the  congress  of  the  Union 
have  already  appropriated  a  regiment  of  movmted  men,  to  be  stationed 
in  block  houses,  several  hundred  miles  apart  along  the  emigrant  road 
to  California.  One  or  two  companies  will  be  assigned  to  each  post, 
and  at  these  posts  it  is  expected  that  provisions  and  other  needful  sup- 
plies will  be  collected.  The  proposition  we  have  to  suggest  for  Ihe 
consideration  of  the  October  convention,  the  public,  and  finally  of 
congress,  is  that,  all  the  purposes  designed  to  be  effected  by  the  gov- 
ernment shall  be  far  niore  efficiently,  certainly,  and  beneficially  ae- 
eoniplished;  and  at  the  same  time  give  ample  security  to  a  telegraph 
line,  enable  the  government  to  carry  a  daily  mail  across  the  continent, 
arid  open  up  a  belt  of  civilization  and  industry.  The  proposition  is 
this  : 

Let  pallisades  or  sun-dried  brick  forts  be  built  along  the  whole  route 
at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  apart,  sufficiently  large  to  hold  thirty 
men  and  thirty  horses,  and  to  give  security  to  travelling  parties  of  one 
hundred.  Station  thirty  dragoons  at  each  of  these  posts.  Place  at 
eaph  of  them  a  battery  and  telegraphic  instrument.  Extend  the 
wires  through  these  posts  to  the  bay.  Extinguish  the  Indian  title  to 
the  land  along  the  line  for  one  mile  on  each  side  of  it.  Give  alter- 
nate quarter  sections  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  line  to  actual  settlers, 
and  finally  authorize  a  daily  mail  across  the  continent,  and  require 
each  of  the  thirty  soldiers  at  a  post  to  carry  the  mail  once  in  firteen 
days,  to  the  centre  of  the  intermediate  space,  there  exchange  bags, 
and  then  return  to  their  posts.  If  this  whole  system  shall  be 
carried  out  by  congress,  entire  security  will  be  given  to  the  wires, 
they  can  be  quickly  re-united  if  broken. — more  prompt  and  ample 
protection  and  aid  can  be  given  to  emigrants  and  traders,  a  broad  belt 
of  land  will  be  brought  into  immediate  cultivation,  the  Nomadic  tribes 
whose  game  is  now  rapidly  exhausting  will  be  gradually  induced  to 
betake  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  their  condition  great- 
ly ameliorated;  and  lastly  when  the  great  project  of  a  Pacific  railway 
shall  be  determined  upon, — which  there  is  reason  to  believe  must  be 
at  an  early  day, — the  settlers  along  the  telegraph  line  will  be  pre- 
pared to  furnish  the  thousands  of  laborers  upon  that  great  work  with 
provisions,  shanties,  mechanical  skill,  and  many  other  facilities  for 
the  rapid  completion  of  the  work.  This  last  consideration  it  seems 
to  us  is  one  which  ought  to  be  of  controlling  importance;  for  how  dif- 
ficult will  it  be  to  carry  so  great  a  quantity  of  supplies  of  every  de- 
scription as  will  be  absolutely  needed  by  the  hands  employed  upon  so 
vast  a  work  ? 

The  cost  of  a  telegraph  line  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  would  be  about  $300,000.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  this  outlay  of  capital  would  be  profitable  to  the  people  and 
beneficial  to  the  government,  let  us  enum.erate  some  of  the  facts  which 
have  a  close  bearing  on  the  subject. 

We  have  now  in  the  Pacific  about  350  whaling  ships,  and  a  large 
number  of  vessels  engaged  in  other  branches  of  commerce.     In  Caii- 
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ibrnia  alone  there  will  be  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
ere  another  year  closes. 

The  trade  to  Santa  Fe  to  which  a  branch  line  could  be  constructed 
at  little  cost  from  Fort  Laramie  now  amounts  to  $500,000  per  annum, 
and  there  is  reasorx  to  believe  that  this  trade  will  be  doubled,  and  tre- 
bled in  a  very  short  period. 

The  line  will  pass  by  some  of  the  Forts  of  the  fur  traders.  This 
trade  now  amounts  to  $300,000  and  large  sums  are  expended  by  the 
traders  in  sending  expresses  to  St.  Louis  every  season.  Of  course 
the  telegraph  would  be  subsliUited  for  the  expresses. 

The  steady  emigration  to  be  anticipated  for  eight  or  ten  years  to 
eoine,  to  the  Paciiic,,will  be  about  twenty  two  thousand  men. 

A  large  naval  and  military  force  must  be  kept  up  permanently  in 
California  and  Oregon  and  tliey  will  need  the  telegraph.  These  are 
some  of  the  facts  on  the  subject.  Now  let  us  see  what  reason  there 
is  to  believe  that  the  stock  in  such  aline  would  be  profitable. 

1.  The  Government   sends  annually  a  large  number  of  important 
despatches  and  receives  answers  to  them.    A  single  overland  despatch 
will  cost  the  Government  about  $15,000.     Despatches  byway  of  the 
isthmus  are  also  costly.    There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  Government  actually  expends  more  cash  in  two  years,  in  sending 
despatches  to  California  and  Oregon,  than  would  sutfice  to  build  the 
whole  line  across  the  eontinent.     But  say  that  only  one-sixth  part  of 
the  Government  dispatches  shall  be  superseded  by  the  telegraph, 
This  will  give  to  the  line  an  annual  income  of         -         -         $50,000 
Suppose  a  single  telegraphic  despatch  shall.be  sent  by  each 
emigrant  to  California,  60,000  at  $5  each,  (very  mode- 
rate rates,)  these  despatches  would  yield        -         -         300,000 
If  only  every  second  man  sent  one,  it  would  yield       -         -     150,000 
If  only  every  fourth  man  would  send  one,  it  would  yield  75,000 

And  if  a  despatch  for  every  fourth  man  in  California  shall  be 

transmitted  by  their  friends  here,  it  will  amount  to     -       75,000 
If  two  dispatches  be  sent  to  each  whaling  vess'el  per  annum, 
and  two  more  sent  from  them  to  owners,  these  would 
yield       -...„-.--         6,000 
if  the  officers  and  sailors  of  the  Army  and  Navy  send  five 
hundred  despatches   to   and  fro  per  anniim,  these  will 

yield      -         -         -         . 9^500 

If  the  traders  to  Santa  Fe  send  live  hundred,  they  will  yield        2,500 
If  the  fur  traders  send  one  hundred,  they  will  yield  -         -  500 

And  lastly,  if  only  one  thousand  dispatches  altogether  shall 

be  sent  across  the, line  they  will  yield  _         _         -       50,000 

We  think,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress  will,  at 
its  next  session,  authorize  the  extension  of  the  electric  telegraph  to 
the  Pacific,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  great  Convention  which  will 
assemble  in  this  city  in  October  ne-;:t,  will  resolve  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  to  that  effect.  Looking  to  this  grand  result,  which  seems 
to  us  so  plainly  on  the  very  eve  of  consummation,  we  confess  we  have 
been  surprised  to  learn  that  men  of  ca])ilal  in  the  towns  along  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri  should,  many  of  them,  express  doubts  whether 
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this  line  will  prove  a  safe  and  profitable  investment.  We  know  cf 
nothing  in  which  capital  can  be  invested  which,  in  our  opinion,  pro- 
mises a  larger  dividend  than  this  line  of  telegraph  from  St.  Louis  to 
Fort  Leavenworth.  If  it  never  shall  be  extended  to  the  Pacific,  it 
will  still  yield  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  carried  to  the  I3ay  of  Francisco,  it  will  be  the  best  investment  for 
capital  in  the  civilized  world. 


LITERAEY  INSTITUTIONS  OP  THE  WEST, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI. 

We  have  received  the  seventh  annual  catalogue  of  this  institution; 
and  regret  that  owing  to  our  engagement  to  publish  matter  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Pacific  railway,  we  have  not  room  for  its  publication.  The 
university  of  the  state  of  Missouri  has  a  respectable  endowment,  is 
located  in  a  healthful  part  of  the  state,  and  in  all  its  appointments,  is 
equal  perhaps  to  any  literary  institution  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. But  with  all  its  advantages  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
west  still  look  to  ths  east  for  education,  and  would  as  soon  think  of 
dressing  their  daughters  in  linsey  woolsey,  as  of  sending  their  sons  to  a 
western  university. 

We  give  the  following  summary  of  the  diSerent  classes, — seniors 
12,  juniors  7,  sophomores  12,  freshmen  22,  preparatory  26,  irregu- 
lars 9,  88  in  all;  and  but  53  in  the  collegiate  department.  When  we 
consider  the  means  that  have  been  appropriated  to  the  establishment 
of  this  institution,  the  time  it  has  been  in  operation,  and  the  talent, 
learning,  and  high  moral  q^ualities  of  the  President,  and  the  untiring 
zeal  with  which  he  has  labored  to  build  it  up,  the  result  appears  dis- 
couraging beyond  measure. 

It  would  seem  that  the  people  of  Missouri,  have  resolved  that  nei- 
ther the  properties  of  matter,  nor  mind,  shall  be  developed  in  this 
state  by  their  agency. 


JONATHAN  JONES'  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE. 


It  affords  us  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  the  literary  institutions 
of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  are  in  general  liberally  encouraged,  and  that 
all  departments  of  education  are  gradually  taking  root,  and  promise  a 
steady  and  vigorous  growth. 

Among  all  the  various  institutions  of  learning,  there  is,  perhaps, 
none  in  which  the  pupil  can  acquire  so  much  useful  knowledge  in  as 
short  a  time,  and  at  so  little  expense,  as  in  a  commercial  school. 
Every  youth  in  the  community,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  condition, 
should  resolve  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  a  commercial  edu- 
cation.    Mr.  Jones,  the  founder  of  the  Commercial  College  in  this 
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(Mty,  has  been  eminently  successful  as  the  teacher  of  a  private  com- 
mercial school,  and  under  the  present  organization  his  institution  is 
placed  on  a  footing  as  respectable,  perhaps,  as  any  commercial  college 
in  the  Union.  The  professor  of  commercial  Law-,  F.  M.  Haight,  Esq., 
is  an  accomplished  and  able  lawyer,  and  would  do  credit  to  the  lavr, 
department  of  any  university  in  the  United  States^ 

We  trust  the  youHg  men  of  St.  Louis  will  not  fail  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  which  this  .college  affords  of  acquiring  an 
accomplished  business  education. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE. 


We  have  received  the  circular  of  the  law  department  of  thi-s  insti- 
tution, but  we  have  room  only  to  mention  that  the  fourth  session  will 
commence  on  the  first  Monday. in  November  next.  The  professors  in 
the  law  department  are  the  Hon.  E.  M.  Ewing,  L,  L.  D.,  Hon.  H. 
Pirtle,  L.  L.  D.,  and  Preston  Loughborough,  L.  L.  D.  The  fee  is  $20 
to  each  professor.;  and  the  matriculation  fee,  $5.. 


TO  OUR   PATRONS  AND  CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  present  number  does  not  contain  so  great  a  variety  of  matter  as  we  have 
usually  furnished  our  readers:  several  of  our  regular  departments  have  been  omitted 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  place  to  Mr.  Loughborough's  article  on  the  Pacific  rail- 
way and  telegraph.  The  publication  of  this  article  has  also  occasioned  a  delay  in 
the  appearance  of  the  work.  We  trust  however,  that  our  patrons  will  consider 
themselves  fully  compensated  by  the  elaborate  and  able  treatise  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  our  readers  do  not  feel  as  much  interest  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  ocean  as  we  do,  and  may  therefore  not  feel  inclined 
to  read  so  long  an  article;  but  we  beg  that  none  will  neglect  to  read  it  on  account 
of  its  length,  for  we  believe  that  no  individual  who  loves  his  country,  and  desires  to 
see  it  excel  all  others  in  whatever  contributes  to  national  glory,  and  renown,  will 
think  this  document  too  long. 

For  the  same  reason  we  have  been  compelled  to  postpone  the  publication  of  a 
number  of  valuable  communications, — which  we  very  much  regret — but  we  trust 
that  our  friends  will  appreciate  the  cause  of  their  delay,  we  will  endeavor  to  give 
them  a  place  in  the  next  np"iber. 


